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PARISTAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 

President Carnot has been making another triumphal progress 
through his dominions, this time honouring Lyons with his 
presence. Now, Lyons is an independent Republican centre, 
where all opinions, even the most advanced. have their repre- 
sentatives—noisy representatives, too—ready to catch every 
war cry and word of order. Nevertheless, at Lyons, just as at 
Bordeaux and in Normandy, nobody says anything to President 
Carnot about the revision of the Constitution, but everybody 
says a great deal about local, industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural interests, and about the necessity of peace, stability, 
and steady labour. There is reason to believe that such is 
the true sentiment of the serious and laborious majority 
of Frenchmen. The cry of revision is that of the would- 
be disturbers of public order; it is the cry of the Extreme 
Left of the Chamber, raised purely in the interests of a Parlia- 
mentary and press campaign : it is the cry of the Boulangists. 
Such being the case, is it not astonishing to see M. Floquet— 
who is at the head of the Cabinet, and who assumes 
to be a statesman — joining in this revisionist clamour, 
hurrying on the movement, and depriving the legislative 
machine of its last counterpoise? M. Floquet thus lays him- 
self open to charges of neglect of his duty towards his party 
and towards his country, and his fall becomes surer every day. 

To make his situation still worse, M. Floquet has conceived 
the very inopportune idea of a decree obliging all foreigners 
residing or intending to reside on French territory to make a 
declaration at the police bureaux, and state their origin 
and means of existence, with documents to prove their 
identity. In France this decree has been most severely and 
unanimously blamed as being contrary to the spirit of French 
liberty and hospitality ; it is also pronounced to be illegal, 
inapplicable, and useless, and its revocation by the Chamber 
is foretold to be inevitable. Meanwhile, since Oct. 4 the 
Prefecture of Police has been receiving the declarations of 
strangers at the rate of about four hundred a day ; and, apart 
from the waste of time, the ordeal is not very terrible. 
Travellers, tourists, and passing visitors to France are not 
required to make any declaration; the decree, however, is 
silent as to the period of time during which a man may be 
considered to be a “passing visitor.” That this decree is 
useless seems to be quite clear; that it is undignified and 
inopportune on the eve of the Universal Exhibition, and 
months after the German measures concerning Alsace-Lorraine, 
is also evident. That the Chamber will revoke the decree 
may be hoped. The number of foreigners resident in France 
amounts, according to recent, statistics, to 1,100,000, of whom 
35,000 are English. M. Floquet’s decree is supposed 
to be directed against the Belgian and Italian work- 
men who abound in the French labour market ; but, 
as has been pointed out by several, these foreign 
workmen are chiefly employed in work which the 
French workmen refuse. 

The cold weather has set in here, and the begin- 
hing of winter has been notified to the observer of 
minute details by two phenomena—the appearance 
of furs in the Allée des Acacias, and the return of 
the Savoyards, who are now tranquilly roasting 
chestnuts in their familiar portable ovens at every 
street corner. A final and conclusive proof that the 
holidays are over is the fact that the terrible 
Boulanger has emerged from his summer hiding- 
place and resumed his cynical campaign. “We 
have no need of a political platform or programme,” 
he said to an interviewer, the other day; “we have 
only to keep quiet and to take advantage of the 
mistakes of the Government.” 

The theatres continue to revive old pieces, as if 
there were really a diminution of creative energy in 
the dramatic world. At the Varictés we have a 
revival of Offenbach’s “ Barbe-Bleue,” with Jeanne 
Granier in the role created by Schneider more than 
twenty years ago. At the Porte Saint-Martin, the 
old, old ** Courrier de Lyon” has reappeared on the 
bill, with Paulin Menier in the réle of Choppard, 
which he created, likewise, more than twenty years ago. Old 
as it is, the ‘Courrier de Lyon,” with Paulin Menier, is one 
of the plays best worth seeing. 

Paris has recently been gifted with a new public school for 
girls—the third, called Lycée Moliére, and situated at Passy 
These lycées, of which the idea dates only from 1880, are very 
popular, thanks to their healthy and joyous construction, and 
thanks also to their practical and unpretentious programme 
of study. The pupils, all out-students or day-boarders, aged 
from seven to seventeen, are tanght morality, French language, 
literature, and history, general history and geography, natural 
history, physics, chemistry, arithmetic, drawing, vocal music, 
one modern language, English or German, gymnastics, and 
practical dressmaking. The cost of this course of study is 
£10 a vear for the pupil from seven to twelve, £14 for the 
pupils from twelve to seventeen years of age,and £34 for the 
day-boarders. Each of these lycées has from sixteen to twenty 
professors, nearly all women. The new Lycée Moliére has cost 
the Government to build £80,000. 

The newspaper statistics of Paris inform us that at the 
beginning of the present year there existed 1648 periodical 
publications, comprising 94 political journals, 56 literary, 
i} illastrated, 16 diplomatic or economic, 17 assurance, 
63 Cacholic, 21 Protestant, 2 Israelite, 24 Freemasonry, 27 
military, 25 sporting, 146 financial, 85 commercial, 20 thea- 
trical, 44 legal, and 60 fashion journals. The reviews comprised 
43 political and literary, 134 medical, 128 fine arts, engineer- 
ing, and technology. 71 scientific, 72 pedagogic, 34 civil 
service and administration, 43 agriculture and horticulture, 
32 bibliography. In 1887 there were created 493 new period- 
ical publications, of which 243 perished before the end of the 
year. 

Through the death of Gustave Boulanger there isa vacancy 
at the Institut de France in the fine-arts section. The candi- 
dates are the painters Henner, Jean Paul Laurens, Carolue 
Duran, Lefevre, and Puvis de Chavannes. T. C. 
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The King of Portugal arrived on Oct. 7 at Barcelona, 
where he stayed for a few days; his Majesty afterwards visit- 
ing Madrid. 

A banquet in honour of Mr. De Keyser, the Lord Mayor of 
London, was given on Oct. 9 in the Townhall, Brussels. 
Among those present were the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works and Lord Vivian, the British Minister in Belgium. 

The Czar and Czarina have received several deputations 
from the Caucasian tribes, and have made several excursions 
to surrounding districts. ‘Their Majesties have paid a visit to 
Batoum. being present at the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a new orthodox cathedral. They afterwards left 
for Tiflis—The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Sergius and 
the Grand Duke Paal of Russia and suite have arrived at 
Beyrout, and are travelling in Syria, the arrangemente being 
under the superintendence of Mr. T. A. Cook. 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


It will be remembered that we published the Portrait of 
Captain H. B. Urmston, of the 6th Punjaub Infantry, who was 
killed, with Major Battye, of the 5th Ghoorkas, on Jane 18, in 
the Agror valley, near the Oghi outpost beyond Abbotabad, in 
a conflict with the revolted Akhalzai tribe of the Black 
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THE LATE CAPT. (. WH. BELEY, 25TH KENGAL LIGHT INFANTRY, 
Killed on the Black Mountain, North-west Frontier of Indls. 


Mountain. Abbotabad is the frontier military station in the 
Hazara district, which is situated to the north of Rawul Pindi, 
in the Punjaub, and to the east of Peshawur. The mountain 
range overlooking this district, and called “the Black 
Mountain,” is infested by fanatical and hostile tribes, whose 
incursions have often given some trouble to the British 
Indian Government. An expedition to punish the enemy, 
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commanded by General M‘Queen, set forth in the first days 
of October; the first column to move up the Kairkat Ridge 
and on to Chittabut; the second column to Barachar and 
Bampur Gali, throwing out a regiment to Nimla, and thus 
connecting itself with General M'Queen, commanding the 
third column, which would move up the Sumbalbut spur, and 
thence across the ridge to Serj. The fourth, or river column, 
the objective of which was Kotkai, advanced eight miles 





COLONEL THOMAS GRAHAM, R.A., 
Commanding the Sikkim Force in the War with Thibet. 


along the Indus, driving off the enemy from the intervening 
ridge with shells. and the enemy lost five killed. On 
Oct. 5 the first three columns occupied the ridge and 
the fourth seized Kotkai. The first column lost two 
men killed and two wounded ; the third column lost five 
wounded. The fourth met with the severest opposition. After 
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oyal Irish Regiment had carried the enemy's position, 
ee cos miles (rok Kotkai, some Ghazi fanatics delivered a 
counter-charge, but were repulsed and killed to a man. 
Captain Beley, D.8.0., of the staff (a most promising officcr), 
one native officer, two privates of the Royal Irish Regiment, 
and one Sepoy were killed; and Captain Radford, Lieutenant 
Cleeve, eleven European privates, and one Sepoy were wounded. 
The enemy’s loss amounted to about 200. The advance of the 
third column was delayed by the non-arrival] of the baggage. 
Colonel Crookshank, C.B., commanding the fourth, or river, 
column, was wounded on the 5th while making a recon- 
naissance. On the 9th, the first colamn was five miles to the 
north of Chittabut, while the third column had burnt the 
enemy's Villages on the western side of the mountains. __ 

The Portrait of Captain Beley, of the 25th Bengal Light 
Infantry, appears on this page. Charles Harold Hepworth 
Beley, a near relative of the Rev. C. Beley, Vicar of Manning- 
tree, Essex, was educated at Blundell’s School, Tiverton, in 
Devonshire ; as a boy he was always bright and cheery, full of 
pluck and animal spirits, but thoroughly steady and reliable. 
He was one of the most promising young officers of the Indian 
Army, had served in the Afghan War, taking part in the 
famous march from Cabul to Candahar, and in the battle of 
Candshar, when he was mentioned in despatches. He had passer 
the Staff College, and had certificates of proficiency in Pusbtn 
(the language of the Afghans), Punjaubi,and Russian. He was 
for some time attached to the Indian Intelligence Department, 
where his attainments were fully recognised both by Sir Charles 
MacGregor and Sir Frederick Roberts. He accompanied Sir 
Frederick Roberts to Mandalay, and was in 1887 appointed 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General in the Punjaub 
Frontier Force. A private letter received from him at the time 
says, “ Am I not lucky to get the post? It suits me admirably, 
and General M‘Queen is a first-rate man to serve under.’ He 
was busily engaged, amongst other things, in sorting a collec- 
tion of Generat MacGregor’s papers, when he was posted to 
the Black Mountain Expedition. 

Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, C.B., who has been severely 
wounded, served many years at army headquarters, and since 
May, 1887, has been in command of the 34th Pioneers. He 
commands a column of the Hazara Expeditionary Force. 
Colonel Crookshank served in the Jowaki Expedition and in 
the Afghan War, for which he was made a brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

In connection with the affair of Jane 18, when Captain 
Urmston and Major Battye were killed, the name of the brave 
native officer, a Subahdar of a Ghoorka regiment, who be- 
haved with conspicuous gallantry on that occasion, was 
incorrectly spelt in our notice accompanying his Portrait. It 
should have been printed ‘ Kishenbir Nagarkoti.” For this 
correction, and for other interesting information, 
we are indebted to Colonel W. T. Stuart, of Balmoral 
Lodge, a retired officer of the Bengal Staff Corps, 
who was military interpreter to the Sappers and 
Miners during sixteen years, and held important 
posts on the staff in the Afghan Campaign. 


THE SIKKIM FIELD-FORCE. 
Some account of the hostilities which have arisen 
between the Government of British India and the 
singularly sequestered nation of Thibet, on the 
mountain frontier of Sikkim, to the north of Dar. 
jeeling and Bhotan, within a few hundred miles 
of Calcutta, has been given in this Journal. The 
officer commanding the field-force engaged in these 
operations, Brigadier-General Graham, who has 
returned to the new fort of Gnatong, in Sikkim, 
after his advance with little opposition into the 
Chumbi valley, merits further notice, and we are 
enabled this week to present a Portrait of him. 
Colonel Thomas Graham, of the Royal Artillery, is 
the youngest surviving son of the late General 
Joseph Graham, of the Bengal Army. He entered 
the Service in the year 1858. He served on the 
North-west Frontier at the last Black Mountain 
Campaign, for which he has the medal; and 
throughout the Afghan Campaign, including the 
capture of Cabul and the march to Candahar, receiving the 
medal and bronze cross. He has recently served in Burmah, 
whence he had hardly returned when he was selected for the 
command of the Sikkim Expeditionary Force. He is brother 
of Vice-Admiral Graham, R.N., now residing at Kingston, 
Surrey, 


OUTCASTS AT THE EAST-END. 


The repeated horrible murders and mutilations of the dead, 
perpetrated in the dark nooks and corners of a wretched 
quarter in the vicinity of Whitechapel and Spitalfields, with 
the failure of the police either to detect the criminal or to 
guard against the commission of these atrocities, have excited 
much alarm. Various suggestions have been offered in the 
correspondence of the daily newspapers, or submitted to Sir 
Charles Warren, the Chief Commissioner of Police ; and it has 
even been proposed that the keen scent of bloodhounds should 
be employed to track the retreating path of the murderer. A 
local “ Vigilance Committee” has been formed to watch the 
neighbourhood of low lodging-houses, and the lonely courts 
and alleys, where the miserable female victims of the in- 
describable cruelties that have shocked the public mind are 
stated to have been accustomed nightly to resort. One of our 
Artists, having accompanied such an exploration of the dismal 
haunts of a degraded class of the city population, amongst 
whom, it may be charitably hoped, not a few are comparatively 
innocent of crime or vice, presents Sketches of the figures and 
groups that he bas seen, which, in any case, must appeal to 
humane feelings of regret and earnest desire to check the 
downward course of so many of our fellow-creatures in the 
foul places of great and mighty London. 


The Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace, which has been 
closed for several weeks. will be reopened on Sunday, Oct. i. 

A Papal Bull has reached Dublin, appointing the Very 
Rev. Michuel Comerford, Monasterevan, Coadjutor Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin. 

The King of the Hellenes, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, arrived on Oct. 8 at Athens, where they 
were heartily welcomed by the inhabitants. 

A reconnaissance in force was made at Souakim on Oct. 8. 
The Egyptians lost two men killed and twenty-five wounded. 
It is believed that the enemy suffered severely. ; 

On Oct. 9 the thirteenth annual show of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association was commenced at the Agricultural jae 
Islington, and was a decided success. Her Majesty carried 0 
tivo first-class prizes. 

A shelter capable of accommodating three hund red homeless 
waifs was opened on Oct. 8 at 39, Mile End-road, WV hitechap’ 
This is an important addition to the vast system: of charitable 
relief for which the East-End of London is becoming quite 98 
remarkable as for its poveity. 
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E EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION 
UP THE CONGO AND ARUWIMI. 


i + contribution of notes and Illustrations of a 
Jecply - interesting subject brings us up to the time when 
Mr. Herbert Ward came down to the coast with news and 
despatches for the London chiefs of the Emin Bey Expedition. 
On Feb. 4, this year, at the Aruwimi Camp, he writes: 
Jameson's third anniversary of his marriage. We were not 
able to do much in the celebration line. The Arabs started 
firing at early dawn, and then set on fire the village they 
attacked. It was a pretty, if sad, sight to see the place burn- 
ing; I have sketched it (No. 1) for you. The Arabs killed 
eight men, and brought in the head of one who must have 
peen a fine fellow. Jameson and I sketched it, and we 
shall pickle, salt, and preserve it, so that the head can be 
mounted. Another head they lost—dropped it in the river. 
The unhappy uatives in hundreds took to their canoes and 


_ made for up-stream, but are being slaughtered by the Arabs, 


who occupy an island in the midst of almost impassable rapids.” 

Looking over Ward’s letters and notes at about this date, I 
am increasingly impressed with the difficulties Major Barttelot 
had to surmount in the management of hiscamp. The scarcity 
of food and the demoralisation of a long-delayed advance, 
together with the slave-hunting raids of neighbouring Arabs, 
made the maintenance of discipline less easy as it became 
more important. Mr. Stanley's military officer in command at 
Aruwimi seems to have been forced into severely punishing his 
insubordinate followers. “ Bangari” writes Ward, “ who stole 
some goat-meat, and who had 200 lashes with a chicotte, and 
who has to parade daily in heavy chains for punishment, has 
grown tired of it, and succeeded in getting away with his 
guard's gun and twelve rounds of ammunition. He is a very 
hardened scoundrel, and I should not be surprised if he has 
concealed himself near by in the forest, so as to have a shot at 
one of us as we walk up and down in the evening outside the 
fort. A search-party is being sent out after him.” 

The Arabs in their raids do not have it all their own way. 
They fall now and then, and after the fighting are used to 
furnish forth cannibalistic feasts. Providence, however, is 
wnost frequently, it would seem, on their side. There are no 
incidents more pathetic in the history of slave-dealing than 
the inhuman huntings and burnings, and human captures 
of the Arabs in Central Africa. But once in a way 
the slave-catchers meet with their deserts. “Feb. 5, 
Sunday,’ Ward writes: “This morning seme of the 
raiders came down from up-river, with news of a 
defeat of ten of their number, cut to pieces by the 
natives, who sought refuge in their canoes above 
the rapids. Selim and his men started off, some anes 
by the bank and some in canoes, to continue their 
awfal work up-river ; they returned in the even- 
ing, having only killed two natives.” On the 
next day Selim informed Ward that the natives, 
200 and more, had escaped in the darkness down 
the river. ‘Two canoes had not got away, and he 
was able to kill two of their occupants. Arriving 
at the spot where his ten men had fallen, he 
found their fingers tied in strings to the scrub of 
the river-bank, and some cooking-pots containing 
portions of their limbs and bones. Selim’s men 
were of the Manyema tribe, referred to in pre- 
vious notes. Jt was a Manyema, according to 
the telegrams, who shot Barttelot. The Tlus- 
tration No. 11 is a portrait of one of Tippoo 
‘Tib's slave-catchers. I gather, here and there, 
in the letters from Ward, suggestions something 
in the nature of surprise at the delay of the 
advance on the ground that the Manyema 
men, having taken Barttelot and the rest on 
to a given point, might have raided and hunted 
in new ground, and, no doubt, have obtained 
much spoil of slaves and ivory. All the more 
does this, by inference, lay the blame of the 
delay on Tippoo Tib, who could, one cannot help 
thinking, have compelled a forward march with- 


in areasonable time. Major Barttelot went on, at NENW 


last, beset with many unexpected difficulties. 

The horrors of the Arab slave-trade have been described 
with a powerful and sympathetic pen by Stanley in all his 
books on the Congo. It was his first revelations in this direc- 
tion that stimulated General Gordon's desire to go to the Congo 
country and “serve withand under” Stanley. My friend Ward 
frequently refers to the ghastly trade in his letters, and one of 
his latest drawings (No. 16) gives gruesome and pathetic point 
tothe subject. “'There are many slave women,” Ward says, “ with 
the Manyema people.” The entire country seems to be more or 
less in a continual ferment of warlike trouble, largely the 
result of the Arab raids. There are tribal wars, of course; 
but the diplomatic skill and kindly influences of capable and 
experienced Englishmen would, in many cases, be able to 
make peace and, in time, to establish friendship on mutual 
conditions of self-interest. That there are millions of natives 
in Central Africa capable of the ameliorating influences of 
civilisation has been sufficiently shown by Livingstone, Speke, 
Grant, Stanley, and others ; and the Illustrations of what may 
almost be called their art industries show that many of the tribes 
possess both instinct and capacity of a high order in this direc- 
tion. I have in my possession many very remarkable examples 
of Congo carpentry, basketwork, wood-carving, and pottery. 
Some of them were illustrated in my first series of papers 
founded upon the letters of my Congo correspondent. ‘The 
page of pictures in this week’s J/lustrated London Neie 
gives farther and very notable examples of native work, chiefly 
from the Aruwimi and in the neighbourhood of the camp 
where Stanley left his followers to collect fresh supplies and 
men. Even the bloodthirsty Manyemas, it appears, are 
adepts in weaving, and one pauses to remark that their 


ferocity has been stimulated by their Arab associations. Free 
from Arab attack, they, more or less, pay for this immunity 
from persecution by becoming persecutors and murderers on 
their Own account: they carry on an active slave-hunting 
business for the Arabs. “I send you,” says Ward (Feb. 25), “a 
sketch of a Manyema making rrass-clot h (No. 7), showing the 
hand-loom process. This Manyema was one of my visitors, 


and he and others were much amused with a jumping-jack I 
had made out of cardboard.” ’ 
During the fitst few weeks of March, Ward appears to have 
Occupied most of his leisure (“and how we all hate this 
nothing-to-do, and want to get on,” he says) in securing 
examples of “native utensils, chairs, pots, jars, &c.,’ many of 
Which are engraved in the Illustrations accompanying these 
present notes. Among them it is curious to note a pair of 
lemon-squeezers ” (Group 13), used for pressing the juice 
from the mtiingitii fruit, which is, about 3 inches long, has a 
thick scarlet skin, is transparent, and has black seeds. A 
toilet-case ” is another notable suggestion of civilisation, not 
to mentiona 8alt-strainer, and many pieces of daintily decorated 
pottery (14), The curious knife (shaped rather like the head 
of a large hornbill) was 19 inches long down to the goat-horn 
nee ; Its greatest width 16} inches from point to point. Itcame 
rom 4 native tribe somewhere on the Congoabove Monungeri. A 


A 
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Soudanese sergeant told Ward that he had scen the same kind 
of knife among a tribe in the Soudan and that the weapon is 
“thrown somewhat on the principle of the boomerang.” The 
Babulu knife taken from a village two hours below Yambuya, 
on the Aruwimi, by the Arabs, is no doubt purely an agri- 
caltural or jungle implement. The bow] (No. 15) was bought 
by Ward from the Manyema men at Yambuya, Feb. 2, 1888. 
It is 8inches long and 8 inches wide, and is carved from a 
solid piece of soft wood. 

On March 24 Major Barttelot decided to send Ward to the 
coast with despatches and cable messages for the committee in 
London. “Iam tostart in five days,” Ward writes to me in notes 
and letters which he himself carried to the coast with his official 
despatches. On this same March 24 he writes :—“ Barttelot 
returned from the Falls, Jameson gone to Kanongo. Both 
have been very ill at the Falls, and, indeed, Barttelot looks 
awfully bad ; very sorry for him.” Five days later, Ward started, 
and madea remarkably quick journey to Boma, where hearrived 
April 28. Hisadventures by the way were numerous and occasion- 
ally fallof peril, one incident of which is suggested (No. 10) ina 
sketch-reminiscence of the N'Iombo River, Bangala. In a 
letter posted to me at the end of his journey he has a sad note 
of reflection :—“ What fatality there seems to be connected 
with all the Europeans who have had to go to the Falls !—1st, 
Bruny shot himself; 2nd, a Belgian officer died on his way 
up; 3rd, Werter, who went home very ill; 4th, Deane, who 
underwent awful perils ; 5th, Dubois, who was drowned ; 6th, 
Vanderwelde, who died the other day at Leopoldville, en ronte 
for the Falls; 7th, Spelmann, his companion, got sick and 
had to go home to save his life; 8th, Amelot, who died on 
his way to Zanzibar.” 

Since Ward jotted down these sorrowful notes, his friend 
Deane (who came out of a quiet retreat to shake hands 
with him en route to the coast) has died; Barttelot has 
been assassinated ; and his genial, clever comrade Jameson has 
succumbed to fever, brought on, no doubt, by anxiety, scarcity 
of food, and hard work. JOSEPH HATTON. 


THE PEOPLE’S PALACE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


We gladly hail a fresh occasion to congratulate Sir Edmund 
Hay Currie and the other Beaumont Trastees—among whom 
are Mr. Spencer Charrington, M.P., the Rev. S. A. Barnett, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Mr. T. Dyer Edwardes, the Hon. C. W. Fre- 
mantle, Mr. Henry Green, Mr. E. S. Norris, M.P., the Rev. 
Harry Jones, Mr. S. Montagu, M.P., Mr. Albert Spicer, and 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AT THE PEOPLE’S PALACE, MILE END-ROAD. 


Mr. F. Young—on the progress of this noble institution. In 
addition to the grand Queen's Hall and Concert-room, the Art 
Gallery and Exhibitions, the admirable Library and reading- 
rooms, the Gymnasium, the swimming-bath, the various classes 
for instruction and clubs for recreation freely organised in 
connection with the People’s Palace, its founders have, by the 
liberality of the Drapers’ Company, been enabled to establish 
Technical Schools, where thousands in that populous district 
will be able to improve their minds and perfect themselves in 
arts, sciences, and handicrafts. The formal ceremony of 
opening the new schools was performed on Oct. 5, by 
the Master (Mr. J. H. Daniell), assisted by the Wardens 
and Court of Assistants of the Company. ‘The object 
of the school is to develop a hboy’s whole faculties by 
means of a systematic course of technical and manual train- 
ing. It is not intended to teach a trade, but simply to provide 
for each boy an education for both head and hand. ‘The in- 
struction that will be imparted is not of a theoretical cha- 
racter only, but will be accompanied by daily systematic 
practice in the school workshops, five in number. which are 
well fitted with benches, iron and wood-turning lathes, drilling 
and planing machines, and other needful tools and appliances. 
There are nine class-rooms, which are weil ventilated and 
lighted, in which instruction can be received in the various 
handicrafts at the rate of 6d. per week, or 53.a quarter. In 
addition to these there is the lecture theatre, which will be 
utilised every evening throughout the winter months. <A 
special feature of the schools is the photographic studio, where 
every branch of theart will be taught. The scheols will be 
equal to the wants of 5000 evening students in the present 
winter session, which began on Monday, Oct. 8. The classes 
are open to both sexes and all ages, 

The following enumeration of the subjects taught will 
show, better than further general remarks, the wide scope and 
diversity of instruction. The Industrial, or practical trade 
classes, are those of tailors’ cutting, upholstery, cutting and 
drapery, cabinet-making, plumbing, filing,. fitting, turning, 
pattern-making, moulding, carpentry and joinery, plumbing, 
wood-carving, hand-rail and staircase work, boot and shoe- 
making, mechanical engineering, tool and instrument making, 
electrical engineering, laboratory, printing, etching, photo- 
graphy, telegraphy, metal-chasing and repoussé work. The 
Science classes teach mathematics, in two stages, plane and 
solid geometry, theoretical mechanics, elementary and ad- 
vanced, physics, sound, light, and heat, inorganic chemistry, 
theoretic and practical,. magnetism and electricity, steam 
and the steam-engine, building. construction and drawing, 
machine construction and drawing. The Art and Design 
classes are those of freehand and .model drawing, per- 
spective drawing, geometrical drawing, and drawing from 
the antique, decorative designing, modelling in clay, wood- 
carving, chasing, and etching. The geometry class is 
open at half-fee to students of any other science, art, or 
technical classes. The commercial classes teach arithmetic of 
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several grades, and book-keeping ; while for a sound general 
education, and for language and literature, there are writing 
classes, with the addition of Pitman's shorthand. grammar 
and composition, elocution, Shakspeare, French and German, 
each with a special department of commercial correspondence, 
and classes of preparation for the Civil Service examinations. 
and for matriculation at the London University. It cannot 
be denied that a diligent course of study in a few of these 
general, literary, science and art classes, judiciously pro- 
portioned, might give a far better education than is to be 
obtained for £200 a year at certain great public schools 
resorted to by the sons of gentlemen and noblemen; the 
schoolmaster is now at the East-End, and the West-End 
must keep up with the improving standard of popular in- 
struction. There are music classes, also, in which singing, 
elementary, advanced, and choral, is taugit; the pianoforte, 
the violin, and the instruments of an orchestra, and those of o 
military band in concert. The special classes for females only 
are occupied with plain needlework, gary:ent-making, dress- 
making, millinery, art needlework, and cookery ; and there is 
a% separate class for Jewesses. Besides the above classes, 
forming what may be styled the People’s Palace College, there 
is a day school of technical and handicraft preparatory teach- 
ing for boys, twelve years of age, who have passed the Fifth 
Standard in any elementary school. We would draw public 
attention to a neat little volume, compiled by Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, the “ Calendar and Syllabus” of the People’s Palace 
Technical Schools, published by Messrs. Thomas Poulter and 
Sons, which may be had also at the office of the People’s 
Palace in Mile End-road. It sets forth with minute exactness 
all the details of school construction and subsequent examina- 
tion, and the subjects of popular lectures to be delivered in 
the coming winter. This volume contains a series of plans of 
the apartments in the different floors of the new buildings 
erected for the Technical Schools, on the east side of the 
Queen's Hall. They do much credit to the architect of the 
People’s Palace, Mr. E. R. Robson, of Palace-chambers, Bridge- 
street, Westminster, who also designed the Queen’s Hall and 
the Library. The costof the buildings hitherto erected by the 
Beaumont Trustees has been paid; but an appeal is made 
for additional funds to complete the whole scheme of the 
People’s Palace. 


TILTING AT THE RING. 


The picture by Mr. Louis Gunnis, called “A Moment of 
Interest,” which represents a trooper on horseback, displaying 
his skill, at a roadside inn, in the feat of tilting at the ring, is 
a work of considerable merit. It has this year 
won the prize given, by the late Mr. Cressy, for 
the best study for a picture, to be competed for 
by the members of the Lambeth Sketching Club. 
The artist is to be congratulated on a success 
which was deserved, as Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A., kindly acted as judge. , 


“DISCRETION THE BETTER PART 
OF VALOUR.” 


The humorous representation of animals in a 
mood of excitement is one of Mr. Briton Rivicre’s 
special gifts of talent. This little girl, as the 
nursery proverb says, is too timid “ to say Bo to 
a goose”; and she may well be terrified by the 
fierce attack of half-a-dozen of those strong 
birds, each nearly as big as herself, angrily 
hissing and menacing with their formidable 
beaks her plump and naked legs. The cause of 
their displeasure seems to have been some indis- 
cretion of her pet dog, which has no doubt been 
chasing them, and barking at them, in the adja- 
cent field, where the grave elders of the flock 
are seen awaiting the infliction of a judicial 
sentence of severe punishment on the canine 
offender. We cannot deny that the affectionate 
child has acted bravely in snatching up her 
favourite to carry him away toa place of safety. 
She is unfortunately not tall enough to reach the 
latch of the door; but it is to be hoped that somebody, 
aroused by the clamour of the geese, will open the door to her 
from within. 


The old Theatre Royal, Dundee (which had been renovated 
and was to be opened on Monday, Oct. 8), was destroyed by 
fire on the morning of Oct. 6. 

Mr. Corney Grain’s new musical sketch, at St. George's 
Hall, advertised for production on Monday, Oct. 8, has been 
unavoidably postponed to Monday, Oct. 15. 


Mr. Alderman Whitehead, the Lord Mayor-Elect, has stated 
that, while he desires that the procession on Nov.-9 shall be 
worthy of the Corporation, he is.opposed to circus displays, 
“ which neither accord with his tastes nor with the dignity of 
the City.” Should the cost be less than usual he proposes to 
give the surplus to the poor. 

The Governors of Christ's Hospital have given notice that 
during the month of October they are prepared to pay 700 
pensions of £10 each to blind persons. Persons who have 
never occupied a higher position in life than labourers or 
journeymen, or domestic and menial servants, or who have 
been common beggars, or who have at any time received 
parish relief, will not be eligible for the benefits of the charity. 


The autumnal meetings of the Congregational Union of 
England aud Wales were opened at Nottingham on Oct. 8 by a 
devotional service conducted in Castle-gate Chapel by the 
Rev. T. Morley Wright, of Lewisham. A sermon was preached 
by Dr. Elmslie. About a thousand ministers and delegates 
have attended the meetings extending over the week. Delegates 
have been entertained by the Mayor, who on the 12th unveiled 
the statue of the late Mr. Samuel Morley in the town. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company have made a proposal to the 
Charity Commissioners for the foundation and endowment of 
an Industrial and Recreative Institute at New-cross. From 
the surplus of the City charities it is intended that the Com- 
missioners shall set apart £2500 a year, to which the Company 
will add an endowment of a similar amount. Subject to tke 
approval of Parliament, the Commissioners have accepted the 
scheme. Mr. Spicer estimates the value of the Company's 
sift at £85,000. ; 

The Registrar-General’s returns for the week ending Oct. 6 
show that in London 2413 births and 1352 deaths were 
registered. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
were 300, and the deaths 106, below the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The deaths 
included 39 from measles, 24 from scarlet feyer, 35 from 
diphtheria, 5 from whooping-cough, 1 from typhus, 8 from 
enteric fever, 72 from diarrhoea and dysentery. Deaths referred 
to diseases of the respiratory organs, which had increased in 
the five preceding weeks from 130 to 213, further rose last 
week to 239, but were 11 below the corrected average. Bight 
cases of suicide were registered. 
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1. Burning of M’Gunga’s village by the Arab slave-raiders. 

2. A native of Yangambi (brown monkey-skin hat, streaked with patches 
of light yellow), 

8. Native chairs on the Aruwimi Rapids (Babulu's): A. 18 Inches long, 
soft wood, light colour. B. 18 inches square, hard red wood. C, 16 
inches square, light soft wood. D. 9 inches diameter. 
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4, Gateway in stockade of camp. 
6. Juna Makengeza, our cook. 

8 Staghorn-fern on tree at Yambuya camp. 
10. Hostile natives, N'lombo River, Bangala (Ward's canoe-yoyage). 

11. Kalema, of Banga, near Nyangwe (one of Tippoo Tib's slave-catchers). 
12. Fish of Upper Congo, resembling elephant fish of Lower Congo. 
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5. Site of Old Stanley Falls station. 
7, Grass-cloth-making by hand-loom. 


9. Fishing, 
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13. E. Babulu knife. F. Adze, 5 inches long. 
H. Strainer, 4-inch high, used in salt- 
making. I. Lemon-squeezer used for pressing mtingiia. 
14. Native pottery, Aruwimi Rapids. 

15. Bowl bought from Manyema men at Yambuya. 

16. Slaves tied together. 


SKETCHES BY MR. HERBERT WARD, A COMPANION OF MR. H. M. STANLEY. 
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19 inches long. 


UP THE CONGO AND ARUWIMI. 
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G. Native knife, 
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CRESSY PRIZE DRAWING AT THE LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.’ 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FORSTER.” “CHLLUDREN OF GIBEON,” 
“THR REVOLT oF May,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

BEFORE THE ASSIZE. 
pee. AA = \e we sat down and 
waited. ’Twas all 
that we could do. 
Day after day we 
went tothe prison, 
where my mother 
sat by my father, 
whose condition 
never changed in 
the least, being 
ilways that of one 
who slept, or, if his 
eves Were open, was 
unconscious, and, 
though he = might 
utter a few rambling 
words, had no coin- 
mand of his mind 
=) or of his speech. 
2 \Wherefore we hoped 
YA that he — suffered 
vothing. ‘"Twasa 
musket. ball had 
truck,’’ the surgeou 
| ‘in his backbone between the 
sioulders, whereby his powers of 
inotion and of thought were sus- 
pended.’ | know not whether 
suiyone attempted to remove the 
ball, or whether it was lodged there 
at all, because I am ignorant of such matters; and to me, 
whether he had been struck in the back or no, it was to my 
mind sure and certain that the Lord had granted my father’s 
earnest prayer that he should again be permitted to deliver 
openly the message that was upou his soul; nay, had given 
him three weeks of continual and faithful preaching, the fruits 
of which, could we perceive them, should be abundant. That 
prayer granted, the Lord, { thought, was calling him to rest. 
Therefore, I looked for no improvement. 

One other letter came from Robin, inclosing one for me, with 
which (because I could not leave my mother at such a time) I 
was fore-d to stay my soul, as the lover in the Canticle stayeth 
his soul with apples. I have that letter still; it hath been 
with me always; it lay hanging from my neck in the little 
leathern bag in which I carried the Duke’s ring; I read it 
again and again, until I knew it by heart; yet still I read it 
again, because even to look at my lover’s writing had in it 
something of comfort even when things were at their worst, and 
Egyptian darkness lay upon my soul. But this letter I cannot 
endure to copy out or suffer others to read it, because it was 
writteu for mine own eye in such a time of trouble. ‘‘Oh! my 
love!" he said. ‘‘Oh, my tender heart!’’ and then a hun- 
dred prayers for my happiness, and tears for my tears, and 
hopes for the future (which would be not the earthly life but 
the future reserved by merciful Heaven for those who have been 
called and chosen). As for the sharp and puinful passage by 
which we must travel from this world to the next, Robin bade 
me take no thought of that at all, but to think of him cither 
as my lover walking with meas of old beside the stream at home, 
or as @ spirit waiting for me to join him in the heavenly choir. 
And so ending with as many farewells (the letter being written 
when he expected the Judges to arrive and the Assize 
to begin) as showed his tender love for me. No—I cannot 
write down this letter for the eyes of all to read. There are 
things which must be kept hidden in our own hearts; and, 
without doubt, every woman to whom good fortune hath given 
a lover such as Robin, with a heart as fond and a pen as ready 
(though he could never, like Humphrey, write sweet verses) 
hath received an cpistle or two like unto mine for its love and 
tenderness, but (I hope) without the sadness of impending 
death. 

It was four weeks after we were brought to Ilminster that 
the news came to us of the coming trials. There were tive 
Judges—but the world knows but of one, namely, George, 
Lord Jeffreys, Chief Justice of England—and now, indeed, we 
began to understand the true misery of our situation. For 
everyone knew the character of the Judge, who, though a 
young mnan still, was already the terror alike of prisoners, 
witnesses, und juries. It promised to be a black and bloody 
Assize indeed, since this man was to be the Judge. 

The aspect of the prison by this time was changed. The 
songs and merriment, the horseplay, and loud laughter by 
which the men had at first endeavoured to keep up their 
hearts were gone. The country lads pined and languished in 
confinement; their cheeks grew pale and their eyes heavy. 
Then, the prison was so crowded that there was barely room 
for all to lie at night, and the vard was too small for all to 
walk therein by day. In the morning, though they opened all 
the shutters, the air was so foul that in going into it from the 
open, one felt sick and giddy, and was sometimes fain to run 
out and drink cold water, Oh! the terrible place for an old 
man such as Sir Christopher! Yet he endured without 
iurmuring the foulness and the hardness, comforting the 
sick, still reproving blasphemies, and setting au exampie of 
cheerfulness. The wounded men all died, | believe: which, as 
the event proved, was lucky for them. It would have saved 
the rest much suffering had they all died as well. And to 
think that this was only one of many prisons thns crowded 
with poor ne ete At Wells, Philip’s Norton, Shepton 
Mallet, Bath, Bridgwater, ‘Taunton, Nchester, Somerton, Lang- 
port, Bristol, and Exeter, there was a like assemblage of poor 
wretches thus awaiting their trials. 

1 said that there was now little singing. There was, how- 
ever, drinking enough, and more than enough. They drank 
to drown their sorrows, and to forget the horrid place in which 
they lay and the future which awaited them. When they were 
drunk, they would bellow some of their old songs; but the 
bawling of a drunkard will not communicate to his companions 
the same joy as the music of a merry heart. 

While we were expecting to hear that the Judge had 
urrived at Salisbury, the fever broke out in the prison of 
iiminster. At Wells they were afflicted with the small- 
pox, but at Ilminster it was jail-fever which fell upon the 
poor prisoners. Everybody hath heard of this terrible dis- 
order, which is communicated by those who have it to those 
who po among them—namely, to the warders and turkeys, 
and even to the judges and the juries. On the first day after 
it broke out—which was with an extraordinary virulence—-four 
poor men died and were buricd the next moming. After this, 
no day passed but there were funerals at the churchyard, and 
the mounds of their graves—the graves of there poor country - 
en who thought to fight the battles of the Loid—stuod side 
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by side in a long row, growing continually longer. We—that 
is, good Mrs. Prior and myself — sat at the window and watched 
the funerals, praying for the safety of those we loved. 

So great was the fear of infection in the town that no one 
was henceforth allowed within the prison, nor were the warders 
allowed to come out of it. ‘This was a sad order for me, 
because my mother chose to remain within the prison, finding 
a garret at the house of the Chief Constable, and I could no 
longer visit that good old man, Sir Christopher, whose only 
pleasure left had been to converse with me daily, and, as I 
now understand, by the refreshment the society of youth 
brings to age, to lighten the tedium of his imprisonment. 

Henceforth, therefore, I went to the prison-door every 
morning and sent in my basket of provisions, but was not 
suffered to enter: and though I could have speech with my 
mother or with Barnaby, they were on one side the bars and 1 
on the other. 

It was at this time that I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
George Penne. This creature—a villain, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, of the deepest dye—was to external appearance a 
grave and sober merchant. He was dressed in brown cloth 
and laced shirt, and carried a gold-headed stick in his hand. He 
came to Ilminster about the end of August or the beginning of 
September, and began to inquire particularly into the names 
and the circumstances of the prisoners, pretending (such was 
his craftiness) a great tenderness for their welfare. He did 
the same thing, we heard afterwards, wherever the Monmouth 
prisoners were confined. At Ilminster, the fever being in the 
jail, he did not venture within, but stood outside and asked of 
any who seemed to know, who were the prisoners within, and 
what were their circumstances. 

He accosted me one Morning when I was standing at the 
wicket waiting for my basket to be taken in. 

**Madam,’’ he said, *‘ you are doubtless a friend of some 
poor prisoner. Your father or your brother may unhappily be 
lying within ?’’ 

Now I was grown somewhat cautious by this time. Where- 
fore, fearing some kind of snare or trap, I replied gravely, that 
such, indeed, might be the case. 

‘“Then, Madam,”’ he said, speaking in a soft voice and 
looking full of compassion, ‘if that be so, suffer me, I pray 


. you, to wish him a happy deliverance ; and this, indeed, from 


the bottom of my heart.”’ 

‘‘Sir,’’ I said, moved by the earnestness of his manner, ‘‘ I 
know not who you may be, but 1 thank you. Sucha wish, I 
hope, will not procure you the reward of a prison. Sir, I 
Wish you a good day.”’ 

So he bowed and left me, and passed on. 

But next day I found him in the same place. And his 
eyes were more filled with compassion than before and his voice 
was softer. 

‘“*T cannot sleep, Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘for thinking of these 
poor prisoners; I hear that among them is none other than 
Sir Christopher Challis, a gentleman of great esteem and well 
stricken in years. And there is also the pious and learned— 
but most unfortunate— Dr. Comfort Eykin, who rode with the 
army and preached daily, and is now, I hear, grievously 
wounded and bedridden.” 

‘Sir,’ I said, ** Dr. Comfort Eykin is my father. It is 
most true that he is a prisoner, and that he is wounded.” 

He heaved a deep sigh and wiped a tear from his eyes. 

“It is now certain,” he said, ‘t that Lord Jeffreys will 
come down to conduct the trials. Nay, it is reported that. 
he has already arrived at Salisbury, breathing fire and revenge, 
and that he hath with him = four other Judges and a troop of 
horse, What they will do with so many prisoners I know 
not. | fear that it will go hard with all; but, as happens in 
such cases, those who have money, and know how to spend it, 
may speedily get their liberty.”’ 

‘* How are they to spend it ?’’ 

**Why, Madam, it is not indeed to be looked for that you 
should know. But when the time comes for the trial, should 
I, as will very likely happen, be in the way, send for me, and 
whatever the sentence | warrant we shall tind a way to ’scape 
it—even if it be a sentence of death. Send for me—my 
name is George Penne, and I am a well-known merchant of 
Bristol.’’ 

It was then that Barnaby came to the other side of the 
wicket. We could talk, but could not touch cach other. 

‘* All is well, Sis," he said: ‘** Dad is neither better nor 
worse, and Sir Christopher is hearty, though the prison is 
like the ’tween decks of a ship with Yellow Jack aboard—just 
Bs sweet and pleasant for the air and just as merry for the 
crew. 

‘* Barnaby,.”’ T said, ‘the Judges are now at Salisbury.”’ 

“Ay, ay; [thought they would have been there before. 
We shall be tried, they tell me, at Wells, which it is thought 
will be taken after other towns. So there is still a tidy length 
of rope. Sis, this continual smoking of tobacco to keep off 
infection doth keep a body dry. Cider will serve, but let it 
be a runlet, at least.’’ 

‘‘He called you ‘Sister.’ Madam,"’? said Mr. Penne, 
curiously, ‘* Have you brother as well as father in this 
place *” 

“Alas! Sir, [ have not only my father, my mother, and 
my brother in this place, but my father-in-law (as [I hoped 
soon to call him): and in Exeter Jail is my lover and his 
cousin, Oh?! Sir, if you mean honestly ”’ 

** Madain ’’—he laid his hand upon his breast—‘‘T assure 
you Tam all honesty. I have no other thought, 1 swear to 
you, than to save, if possible, the lives of these poor men.”’ 

He walked with me to my lodging, and IT there told him 
not only concerning our own people, but also all that I knew 
of the prisoners in this jail—they were for the most part poor 
and humble meu, He made notes in a book which caused me 
some misgivings; but he assured me again and again that all 
he desired was to save their lives. And I now understand that 
he spoke the truth indeed, but not the whole truth. 

** Your brother, for instance,’? he said. ‘Oh! Madam, 
*twere a thousand pities that so brave a young man, so stout 
withal, should be hanged, drawn, and quartered. And your 
lover at Exeter, doubtless a tall and proper youth; and the 
other whom you have named, Dr. Humphrey Challis, and your 
grandfather (as I hope he will be) Sir Christopher; and your 
own father—why, Madam,’’ he grew quite warm upon it, ‘if 
you will but furnish some honest merchant—I say not myself, 
because I know not yet if you would trust me—but some honest 
merchant with. the necessary moneys, 1 will engage that they 
shall all be saved from hanging. To be sure, these are all 
captains and officers, and to get their absolute pardon will be 
a great mattcr—perhaps above your means. “Yet, Sir 
Christopher hath a good estate, I am told.”’ 

This George Penne was, it is true, a Bristol merchant, 
engaged in the West India trade; that is to say, he bought 
sugar and tobacco, and had shares in ships which sailed to and 
from Bristol and the West Indies, and sometimes made 
voyages to the Guinea Coast for negroes. But, in common 
with many Bristol merchants, he had another trade, and a 
very profitable trade it is, namely, what is called kidnapping: 
that is, buying or otherwise securing criminals who have been 
pardon: d or reprieved on condition of going to the plantations. 
They sell these wretches for u term of years to the plunters, 











and make a great. profit by the transaction. And, foreseeing 
that there would presently be a rare abundance of such 
prisoners, the honest Mr. George Penne was going from prison 
to prison finding out whut persons of substance there were 
who would willingly pay for their sentence to be thus mitigated. 
In the event, though things were not ordered exactly as he 
could have wished, this worthy man (his true worth you shall 
presently hear) made a pretty penny, as the saying is, out 
of the prisoners. What he made out of us, and by what lies 
you shall learn; but, by ill-fortune for him, he gat not the 
fingering of the great sums which he hoped of us. 

And now the news—from Winchester first, and from Dor- 
chester afterwards—filled the hearts of all with a dismay 
which it is beyond all power of words to tell. Forif an ancient 
lady of good repute (though the widow of a regicide), such a 
woman as Lady Lisle, seventy years of age, could be con- 
demned to be burned—and was, in fact, beheaded—for no 
greater offence than harbouring two rebels, herself ignorant 
of who they were or whence they came, what could any hope 
who had actually borne arms? And, again, at Dorchester, 
thirty who pleaded not guilty were found guilty and con- 
demned to be hanged, and nearly three hundred who pleaded 
guilty were sentenced to be hanged at the same time. It 
was hot an idle threat intended to terrify the rest, because 
thirteen of the number were cxecuted on the following 
Monday and eighty afterwards. Among those who were 
first hanged were many whom we knew. The aged and pious 
Mr. Sampsou Larke, the Baptist Minister of Lynn, for instance, 
was one; Colonel Holmes (whom the King had actually 
pardoned) was another; and young Mr. Hewling—whose case 
was like that of Robin. ‘This terrible news caused great 
despondency and choking in the prison, where also the fever 
daily carried off one or two. 

Oh! my poor heart fell, and I almost lost the power of 
prayer, when I heard that from Dorchester the Judge was 
riding in great state, driving his prisoners before him to 
Exeter, where there were two hundred waiting their trial. 
And among them Robin—Alas! alas !—my Robin! 





CHAPTER XAVIII. 
BENJAMIN. 


It was the evening of September the Sixteenth, about nine of 
the clock. I was sitting alone in my lodging. Down-stairs I 
heard the voice of the poor widow, Mrs. Prior, who had 
received us. She was praying aloud with some godly friends 
for the safety of her sons. These young men, as I have said, 
were hever more heard of, and were therefore already, doubt- 
less, past praying for. I, who ought to have been praying 
with them, held Robin’s last letter in my hands. I knew it by 
heart; but I must still be reading it again and again: think- 
ing it was his voice which was indeed speaking to me, trying 
to teel his presence near me, to hear his breath, to see his very 
eyes. Inthe night, waking or sleeping, I still would hear him 
calling to me aloud. ‘‘My heart! my life! my love! ”’ he 
would cry. I heard him, I say, quite plainly. By special 
mercy and grace this power was accorded to me; because 
I have no doubt that in his mind, while lying in his 
noisome prison, he did turn his thoughts, yea, and the 
yearnings of his fond heart, to the maid he loved. But 
now the merciless Judge who had sentenced three hundred men 
to ohne common dvom—three hundred men !-—was such a 
sentence ever known ;—had left Dorchester, and was already, 
perhaps, at Exeter. QOh!?—perhaps Robin had by this time 
stood his trial: what place was left for prayer? For if the 
poor, ignorant clowns were condemned to death, how much 
more the gentlemen, the officers of Monmouth’s army! 
Perhaps he was already executed—my lover, my boy, my 
Robin !—taken out and hanged, and now a cold and senseless 
corpse! Then the*wailings and prayers of the poor woman 
below, added to the distraction of these thoughts, made me 
feel as if 1 was indecd losing my senses. At this time, it was 
blow upon blow—line upon line. The sky was black—the 
Heavens were deaf. Is there—can there be—a more miserable 
thing than to feel that the very Heavens are deaf? The mercy 
of the Lord—His kindly hearkening to our cries and prayers— 
these we believe as we look for the light of day and the wannth 
of the sun. Nay, this belief is the very breath of our life: so 
that there is none but the most hardened and abandoned sinner 
who doth not still feel that he hath in the Lord a Father as well 
asa Judge. To lose that belief—'twere better to be a lump of 
senseless clay. The greatest miscry of the lost soul, even 
greater than his continual torment of fire, and his never-ending 
thirst, and the gnawing of remorse, must be to feel that the 
Heavens are deaf to his prayers—deaf for ever and for ever | 

At this time, my prayers were all for safety. ‘‘Satety, 
Giood Lord! give them safety! Save them from the executioner: 
Give them safety!’? Thus, as Barnaby suid, the shipwrecked 
mariner clinging to the mast asks not fora green, pleasant, and 
fertile shore, but for land—only for land. I sat there, musing 
sadly, the Bible on the table and a lighted candle. I read not 
in the Bible, but listened to the wailing of the poor soul below, 
and looked at the churchyard without, the moonlight falling 
upon the fresh mounds which covered the graves of the poor 
dead prisoners. Suddenly I heard a voice--a loud and harsh 
voice--and footsteps. I knew both footsteps and voice, and | 
sprang to my feet trembling, because I was certain that some 
new disaster had befallen us. 

Then the steps mounted the stairs: the door was opened, 
und Benjamin—none other than Benjamin—appeared. What 
did he here: He was so big, with so red a face, that his 
presence seemed to fill the room, And with him—what did 
this mean *+—caunie Madam herself, who I thought to have been 
at Exeter. Alas! her eyes were red with weeping: her cheeks 
were thin and wasted with sorrow ; her lips were trembling. 

“ Alice,’ she cried, holding out her hands, ‘ Child, these 
terrible things are done and yet we live! Alas! we live - 
Are our hearts made of stone that we still live As for me, | 
cannot die, though T lose all—all—all 1” 

‘‘Dear Madam, what hath happened? More misery. 
More disaster! Qh! tell me !—tell me !”’ 

‘Oh! my dear, they have been tried—they have been tried 
and they are condemned to die—both Robin—my son Robin-- 
and with him Humphrey, who dragged him into the busines: 
and alone ought to suffer for both. But there is now he 
justice in the land. No—no more justice can be had. Else 
Humphrey should have suffered for all.” 

There was something strange in her eyes—she did not. look 
like a mother robbed of her children ; she gazed upon me as If 
there was something else upon her mind. As if the con- 
demnation of her son was not enough ! 

‘* Robin will be hanged,’’ she went on. ‘‘ He hath been 
the only comfort of my life since my husband was taken from 
me, when he was left an infant in my arms. Robin will be 
hanged like any common gipsy caught stealing a sheep. He 
will be hanged, and drawn and quartered, and those goodls 
limbs of his will be stuck upon poles for all to see !”’ 

Truly L looked for nothing less. Barnaby bade me look for 
nothing less than this; but at the news I fell into a swoon. mo 
one who knoweth beforehand that he is to feel the surgeon * 
knife, and thinks to endure the agcny without a cry, is tam to 
shriek and sorcam when the moment comes. 


—_—aA- 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 


Tle accosted me one morning when I was standing at the wickel waiting for my basket to be tahen in, 
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When I recovered I was sitting at the open window, 
Madam applying a wet cloth to my forchead. 

“Have no fear,’? Benjamin was saying. ‘She will do 
what you command her, so only that he may go free."’ 

‘Is there no way but that?’ she asked. 

‘* None!" _And then he swore a great oath. 

My cyes being open and my sense returned, I perceived 
that Mrs. Prior was also in the room. And I wondered (in such 
moments the mind finds relief in trifies) that Benjamin’s face 
should have grown so red and his cheeks so fat. 

‘‘Thou hast been in a swoon, my dear,’’ said Madam. 
“* But ‘tis past.” 

‘*‘ Why is Benjamin here ?’’ I asked. 

He looked at Madam, who cast down her eycs, I knew 
not why. 

‘‘ Benjamin is now our only friend,” she replicd, without 
louking up. ‘‘It is out of his kindness—yes—his kindness of 
heart that he hath come.” 


‘*I do not understand. If Robin is to die what kindness 
can he show ?”’ 


‘Tell her, Benjamin,” said Madam, “tell her of the trials 
at Excter.”’ 

‘“His Lordship came to Exeter,’ Benjamin began, “on 
the evening of September the Thirteenth, escorted by many 
country gentlemen and a troop of horse. I had the honour of 
riding with him. The trials began the day before yesterday, 
the Fourteenth.” 

‘* Pray, good Sir,’’ asked the poor woman who had lost her 
son, ‘‘ did you observe my boys among the prisoners ¢”’ 

‘*How the devil should I know your boys?’ he replied, 
turning upon her roughly, so that she asked no more yues- 
tions. “If they were rebels they deserve hanging ’’—here 
she shricked aloud, and fled the room. ‘The trials began with 
two fellows who pleaded ‘Not guilty,’ bat were quickly 
proved to have been in arms, and were condemned to death, 
one of them being sent out to instant execution. The rest 
who were brought up that day—among whom were Robin and 
Humphrey — pleaded ‘Guilty,’ being partly terrified and 
partly persuaded that it was their only chance of escape. So 
they, too, were condemned—two hundred and forty in all— 
every man Jack of them, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and their limbs to be afterwards stuck on poles for the greater 
terror of evildocrs’’—he said these words with such a fire in 
his eyes, and in such a dreadful threatening voice, as made me 
tremble. ‘Then they were all taken back to jail, where they 
will lie until the day of execution, and the Lord have mercy 
upon their souls!” 

The terrible Judge Jeffreys himself could not look more 
terrible than Benjamin when he uttered the prayer with which 
a sentence to death is concluded. 

‘* Benjamin, were you in the court to see and hear the ccn- 
demnation of your own cousins?” 

‘‘T was. I sat in the body of the court, in the place 
reserved for counsel.”’ 

‘Could you say nothing that would help them ?”’ 

“Nothing. Not a word from anyone could help them. 
Consider—one of them was an officer, and one a surgeon, in 
the army. The ignorant rustics whom they led may some of 
them escape, but the officers can look for no mercy.” 

‘‘Madam,’’ I cried, ‘‘I must sce Robin before he dies; 
though, God knows, there are those here who want my services 
daily. Yet I must see Robin. He will not die easy unless he 
can sec me and kiss me once.”’ 

Madam made no reply. 

“For a week,”’ said Benjamin, ‘“‘they are safe. I do not 
think they will be executed for a week, at least. But it is not 
wise to reckon on a reprieve even for an hour: the Judge may 
at any time order their execution.” 

‘*T will go to-morrow.”’ 

‘That will be seen,”’ said Benjamin. 

“My qdear,’’ said Madam, ‘‘my nephew Benjamin is a 
friend of the Judge, Lord Jeffreys.” 

‘* Say rather a follower and admirer of that great, learned, 
and religious man. One who is yet but a member of the Outer 
Bar must not assume the style and title of friend to a man 
whoze next step must be the Woolsack.”’ 

Heavens! He called the inhuman wretch who had sentenced 
an innocent old woman of seventy to be bummed alive, and five 
hundred persons to be hanged, and one knows not how many 
to be inhumauly flogged—great and religious ! 

“ Tf interest Can suve any,’’ Madam said softly, ‘‘ Benjamin 
can command that interest, and he is on the side of mercy, 
especially where his cousins are concerned.” 

I now observed that Madam, who had not formerly been 
wont to regard her nephew with much affection, behaved 
towards him with the greatest respect and submission. 

‘*Malam,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you know the goodness of my 
heart. What min can do shall be done by me, not only for 
Robin, but for the others who are involved with him in common 
ruin. But there are conditions with which I have taken pains 
to acquaint you.”’ 

Madam sighed heavily, and looked as if she would speak, 
but refrained ; and I saw the tears rolling down her checks. 

‘* What conditions, Benjamin?’ I asked him. ‘ Con- 
ditions for trying to save your own cousins and your own 
grandfather! Conditions? Why, you should be moving 
Heaven and Earth for them instead of making conditions.”’ 

“Tt needs not so much exertion,’? he replied, with an 
unbecoming grin. ‘‘ First, Alice, I must own, Child, that the 
two years or thereabouts since I saw thee last have added 
greatly to thy charms; at which I rejoice.” 

‘¢Qh! what have my charms to do with the business ?”’ 

‘Much ; as thou wilt presently discover. But Jet me remind 
you both that there threaten—nay, there are actually overhang- 
ing—disasters, the like of which never happen save in time of 
civil war and of rebellion. My grandfather is in prison, and 
will be tried ou a charge of sending men and horses to join 
Monmonth. Nay; the Duke’s Proclamation was found in his 
house: he will be certainly condemned and his estates 
confiscated. So there will be an end of as old a family as 
lives in Somerset. Then there is thy father, Child, who was 
Preacher to the army, and did make mischief in stirring up the 
fanatical zeal of many. Think you that hecancscape’ ‘Vhen 
there is thy brother, Barnaby, who was such a fool as to 
meddle in what concerned hiin not, and now will hang therefor. 
What can we expect? Are men to go unpunished who thus 
rebel against the Lord’s Anointed ? Is treason—rank treason — 
the setting up of a Pretender Prince (who is now lying head- 
less in his coffin) as the rightful heir, to be forgiven’ We 
must not look for it. Alas! Madam, hed I been with you 
instcad of that conccited, fanatical, crookback Humphrey, 
whom I did ever detest, none of these things should have 

ned.”’ 
aE amphrey,” I said, ‘‘ has more worth in one finger than 
you in all your great body, Benjamin.”’ nee ; 

‘6 My dear, my eu do not anger Benjamin! Oh! do not 

or our only friend !"’ 
ee She ay say what she pleases. My time will com>. 
Listen, then. They must all be hanged unless I can succeed 

in getting them pardoned.” — 

“ Nay—but —forgive my ruleness, Benjamin: they ar: 
your own cousins—it is your own grandfather. What need of 
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conditions? Oh! what does this mean? Are you a man of 
flesh and blood ?”’ Pe 

“My conditions, Child,’—why did he laugh ?— will 
assure you that such is truly the nature of my composition. 

‘If money is wanted’? —I thought of my bag of gold and 
of Mr. Penne’s hints—‘‘ how much will suffice?” 

“I know not. If it comes to buying them off, more 
thousands than could be raised on the Bradford Orcas estates. 
Put money out of mind.”’ 

‘Then, Benjamin, save them if thou canst.”’ 

‘Hig Lordship knows that I have near relations concerned 
in the Rebellion. Yet, he assured me if his own brothers were 
among the prisoners he would hang them all.”’ 

“Nay, then, Benjamin; I say no more. Tell me what are 
these conditions, and, if we can grant or contrive them, we 
will comply.’ I had no thought of what was meant by his 
conditions, nor did I even guess until the morning, when 
Madam told me. “Oh! Madan, is there anything in the 
world—anything that we would not do to save them?” 

Madam looked at me with so much pity in her eyes that I 
wondered. It was pity for me and not for her son that I read 
in that look. Why did she pity me ’ 

I understood not. 

‘(My dear,’ she said, “there are times when women are 
called upon to make sacrifices which they never thought to 
make, which seem impossible to be even asked ——” 

‘““Qh! there are no sacrifices which we would not gladly 
make. What can Benjamin require that we should not gladly 
do for him’ Nay, he is Robin’s cousin, and your nephew, and 
Sir Christopher's grandson. He will, if need be, join us in 
making these sacrifices.”’ 

‘¢T will,” said Benjamin—again, why did he laugh?—“T 
will join you in making one sacrifice at least, with a willing 
heart.”” | 

‘¢T will tell her to-morrow,”’ said Madam. ‘‘ No, I cannot 
tell her to-night. Let us first rest. Go, Sir; leave us to our 
sorrow. It may be that we may yet think the sacrifice too great 
even for the lives and the safety of those we love. Go, Sir, 
for to-night, and return to-morrow.”’ 


‘Surely, Child,’? said Madam presently, when he was 
gone, and we were alone, ‘‘ we are the most unhappy women 
in the world.”’ 

‘* Nay,” Treplied. ‘‘ There have been other women before 
us who have been ruined and widowed by civil wars and 
rebellions. If it be any comfort to think that others have 
suffered like ourselves, then we may comfort ourselves. But 
the thought brings no consolation to me.”’ 

‘Hagar,’ said Madam, ‘‘ was a miserable woman because 
she was cast out by the man she loved, even the father of her 
son; but she saved her son. Rachel was unhappy until the 
Lord gave hera son. Jephthah’s daughter was unhappy—my 
dear, there is no case except hers which may be compared 
with ours—and Jephthah’s daughter was happy in one circum- 
stance: that she was permitted to die. Ah! happy girl, she 
died! That was all her sacrifice—to die for the sake of her 
father! But what is ours? ”’ 

So she spoke in riddies or dark sayings, of which I 
understood nothing. Nevertheless, before lying down, I did 
sclemnly and, in her presence and hearing, aloud, upon my 
knees, offer unto Almighty God mysclf—my very life—if so 
that Robin could be saved. And then, with lighter heart than 
I had known for long, I lay down and slept. 


At midnight, or thereabouts, Madam woke me up. 

** Child,’ she said, ‘I cannot sleep. Tell me truly: is there 
nothing that thou wouldest refuse for Robin’s sake?” 

** Nothing, verily! Ah, Madam, can you doubt it?” 

“Even if it were a sacrifice of which he would not 
approve ¢’”’ 

‘* Believe me, Madam, there is nothing that I would not do 
for Robin’s safety.”’ 

“Child, if we were living in the days of persecution 
wouldest thou hear the Mass and adopt the Catholic religion 
to save thy lover's life?”’ 

“Oh, Madam, the Lord will never try us above our 
strength !°’ 

‘Sleep, my child, sleep ; and pray that, as thy temptation, 
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so may be thy strength: 
( To be continued.) 


New colours were pres2nted on Oct. 4 to the Ist Battalion 
Royal Warwick Regiment by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 


The Rifle Championship of the Westminster Volunteers 
has been won this year by Captain G. D. Rose, who takes 
the gold badge; the silver badge being won by Sergeant 
Wilson, and the bronze by Private C. F. Lowe. 


An open scholarship in natural science, of the value of 125 
guineas, has been awarded to Mr. E. M. Hainworth, and one of 
the value of £60 to Mr. Edwin Smith. ‘lhese gentlemen were 
students attending the preliminary scientific classes held at 
St. Thomas's Medical School. 


At the annual festival of the Otter Swimming Club the 
Secretary presented. on behalf of the Royal Humane Socicty,a 
bronze medal to Algernon Sidney Graves, the grandson of Mr. 
Henry Graves. the art-publisher of Pall-mail, for having 
assisted in saving life from drowning in a very rough sea at 
Ventnor on Aug. 28. Sidney Graves is only fifteen, and is the 
youngest member of the Otter Club. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer will preside and give an 
address, on Oct. 15, at the first lecture of a course of eleven 
on “ Early English Literature,” to be given at Gresham Col- 
lege. in connection with the London Socicty for the Extension 
of University Teaching. ‘The society has also arranged for 
forty-two courses of lectures in various branches of Science, 
History, Literatare, and Art, to be delivered during the coming 
term at several centres in and near London. 


Professor Baldwin, the aeronaut, met with a narrow escape 
at the Alexandra Palace on Oct. 4. The wind, being gusty, 
swayed the balloon into dangerous proximity to some trees, 
and Mr. Baldwin was compelled to jump off just as it was 
rising, sustaining a slight sprain to one of his wrists.—At a 
meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, on the same day, the 
application for a license for the Alexandra Palace was ad- 
journed for a week, the chairman, Sir Francis Morley, making 
some comments upon the dangerous character of Professor 
Baldwin's performance. 
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title of this paper is by no means a mere facon de parler, 
Sar Giocntastess a. difference: In some remote and quiet 
counties, rich in pasture, woodland, and villages of most placid 
life, an October exists which is, for the lover of field sports, 
and rural sights and sounds, essentially the same iu some 
respects as that which our grandfathers enjoyed while 
Trafalgar was being fought and won. October has ever had a 
special charm for the English ear—its old ale, its pheasant, its 
silvery grayling, which is so much less known than other 
members of the salmonide, its sound of hound and horn, and 
the fullness of its autumn fruitage—all these associations have 
made the keen, bright days and starlight nights of the month, 
whose air, if it be a dry one, is, champagnelike, a general 
favourite. Farmer, shooter, angler, courser, and tourist, alike 
love October. But none more than he who enjoys an old- 
fashioned October, and on its opening day pursues the 
wild pheasants as was done in that ‘lrafalgar October— 
for ever after to be memorable. And we venture to 
say that he who has not shot wild pheasants in the 
early part of the month has never ’.nown what real 
partridge-shooting is. 

This is a sweeping assertion in face of the fact that fashion 
so rules even the breechloader now that many men think it 
‘bad form” to shoot pheasants till November and December— 
and then for the sake of making a bag which shall be 
enormous. Therefore, it follows that, according to our view, 
there are many who have xot known what real pheasant- 
shooting is. Consider for a moment the diverse scenes. ‘The 
fashionable battue takes place in the short winter days in 
copses bare of leaf and amid a wilderness of branches waving 
skeleton-like in rides cut for the purpose, to which the shooter, 
as a mere machine, is confined, and last and worst of all, with 
the absence of dogs. 

Now scan the other picture. Our grandfathers thought 
the First of October a day of days, and one most fitted to 
begin the shooting of the pheasant. Try it, and see from 
the surroundings how good their taste was. It is oa 
bright October morning, the keen air sweet with turf-reck 
from the cottages, the dew sparkles on the grass, the copscs 
are thick with leafage —which the modern fashionable 
shooter detests, but which to the simpler taste of the 
old-fashioned one is admirably in consonance with the 
day. Every tint and shade of autumnal beauty in decay 
is there in exquisite combination and gradation; and as the 
woods themselves, in such shooting as we purpose to-day, are 
not to be explored, the leafage so obnoxious to the battue-man 
need not offend our susceptibilities or interfere with the line 
of fire. In the clear air the rooks diving and tumbling, the 
starlings wheeling and turning, a sheet of swift wings, be- 
token the season. The gardens of the cottages: load the air 
with fragrance, for in these quiet, old-world regions the old- 
world gardens still exist unvexed by modern utilitarianism. 
Stocks, wallflowers, mignonette, and lavender commingle their 
odours in unstudied profusion, and the hedges blaze with hips 
and haws, with briony, and here and there blush with the last 
pale wild roses. Around,a Virgilian quiet broods over the 
farming life. Steam puffs and frets not here, but the ancient 
Ways go on placidly as for centuries. 

And now the outskirts of the beat are reached, and your 
host slips the brace of clever spanicls who supply the place 
of the noisy beaters. No yard-reared pheasants are here 
counted by dozens, whistled to be fed by the keeper, and 
turned into the woods just long enough to give them an 
idea of wild life. Every bird here bas been hatched in 
the mother's self-made nest in the spinney, amid ferns 
and hazels; has foraged for itself since chickenhood, and 
taken its chance as to stoat, weasel, and fox’s enmity. Wild 
birds, they have grown strong on the wing, beautiful in 
plumage, rocketers in flight, and thinking nothing of going a 
mile gif to another manor if disturbed. All the better for real 
sport. These broad double hedgerows, studded with great elms 
and oaks, are like that historic one in which unhappy Monmouth 
lay hiding ; in such places they are small domains of themselves. 
No beaters could be of any use here; and there is no chance of 
picking shots or of hot corners. But you and your host stand 
on the opposite sides, By him stands, alert and attentive but 
quiet and watchful, the old retriever, who in the battue 

would be voted an impertinent nuisance. The eager spaniels, 
loosed by their attendant—some honest rustic who enjoys the 
sport as much as they—rush into the brambles, their long 
ears tearing against the prickles without in any way daunting 
their high courage. The twigs crack, leaves rustle, the eager 
scamper and panting of the dogs are alone heard, till a chorus 
of shrill yelps announces something is on foot and close before 
them. Not to appear directly : such hedge bottoms are yerit- 
able fastnesses, and once in them a wild cock pheasant is 
cunning as a fox. But the spaniels press him hard. 

You and your host slowly advance abreast; the eager 
dogs, mad with excitement, continually give tongue, till, 
where the thinner vegetation makes the concealment less 
good, there is a sudden heart-shaking, to borrow De Quincey’s 
word; whirr! and a magnificent old cock pheasant, fol- 
lowed by a brace of obedient hens, rises in his full splendour 
of wing. He shoots straight up in the air, tops the young 
oaks, and goes off like a steam-engine across country. Now 
test your shooting! A sovereign to a penny the first barrel 
misses, for what nerves are proof against the first bird of the 
season—and so it is. But the second, more deliberately 
fired, does the trick, and the beautiful victim drops like 
a plummet among the hazel bushes. A wave of your 
host's hand sends the old retriever in, and he knows his 
work. A few minutes’ expectation, and he returns, pride in hia 
honest countenance, and the unruffled pheasant in his tender 
mouth, and you exchange reciprocal congratulations over the 
first pheasant of the season. So onwards. Round the hedge- 
rows lies the scene; the little spaniels, never tiring, twisting 
round every stub and tree,and passing nothing. More wild 
pheasants are found. Some fall, some go off to far distant 
copses, becoming, ungrudved, in this unsophisticated region, the 
property protem. of other landowners. Rabbits pop out and are 
bagged. A big hare—rather scarce since the Act—canters out 
of a grass tuft and is cleverly stopped. Leisurely enjoyment 
outside the woods makes up for any amount of drilled shcoting 
inside them, though the number of slain be in modern eycs 
ridiculous. ‘Then comes the luncheon, under the hedge, of some 
simple fare which needs no raised pie or champagne. Sylvan 
viands of modest pretension, washed down with real old October 
such as is still brewed here and there, and specially Acre where 
lies your beat, are followed by that soothing and incomparable 
pipe which every shooter and angler knows as the after- 
luncheon one, unique of its kind. The scream of jay and coo 
of stockdove from the recesses of the unentered wood and the 
sweep of the wind through the hazels which screcn yout 
repose beneath a giant oak, alone are heard for the half-hour 
rest. Then follows the afternoon’s work, as the shadows 
lengthen and the outlying pheasants wander into the stu Lbles 
under the copse hedges. And the afternoon hours are of the 
pleasantest as the shadows lengthen, for the fais ec que roudras 
order of the day makes up the unfailing delight of a quict old- 
fashioned October. ° 
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Fern-tree gullies are frequent enough in Australia, and are 
favourite places for wandering ‘artists, who love solitude and 


picturesjue wildness. Upin the Dandenong mountains, where — 


the kangaroo and wallaby find their hiding-places, are sylvan 
nooks, in which rock and water, timber and foliage, make 
scenes of charming variety ; gigantic ferns and tiny little 
ferns are massed together with heath 
and mosses, and gum-trees of different 
shapes—some stately and straight, some 
twisted and angular—push their way 
at all angles through the dense under- 
growth. The sketch is from a gully 
about a three-hours’ drive from Mel- 
bourne, a well-known water track 
ascending to One-Tree Hill. Climbing 
up through the gully is toilsome work, 
and it is desirable that the artist should 
wear his stontest boots, his oldest or 
strongest clothes. and earry a stout pole, 


ST RLEN PARK, 
MELBOURNE. 


The glimps: of Anstralian woodland 


scenery preserved in Studley Park, to 
refresh the eves of the busy citizens of 
Melbourne, is but one ineidental fearure 
of the liberal provision made by the 
public authorities for the wholesome 
reerertion of all classes, ina }) mulition 
almost equal to that of auy of our 
havees' provined asl COW IIis, Liverpool, 
Manchester, or Gilasvow. There is the 
Roval Park, with a good zu viel 
collection : the Fitzroy Parkla heaiutfal 


grinder: the Fawkner Park. bevriae the 


climate, Tn spite of Gee istomal dried 
fediders oor ivy, nitty Wwitnls trom 

Suniel pid | ol taerral Winx Praha, ois 
feit lo be so enjoyiole that those accus- 
tomed to it, when we meet them in 
London, usually confess their desire to 
return to the Southern Colonies. A million of English people, 
living in Victoria, are tolerably unanimous in liking it better 
than England. Mr. Anthony Trollope was much impressed 
with the proofs of their cheerful prosperity. “It is to be 
seen,’ he says, “in the daily lives of the colonists, in the 
clothes which they wear, in the food which they eat, in the 
wayes they receive, in the education of their chi:dren, and in 
the general eomfort of the people.” Though industrious, they 
never seem anxious, and always have spirit, as well as leisure, 
to tike an ample share of healthy amusements in the open air, 
With fine summer weather during the greater part of the year. 








SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE TOAD IN THE ROCK. 


In the Times of a recent date appeared, under the title of 
“A Prehistoric Toad.” the following communication signed 
“Amelia B. kdwards ":— 


The following extract froma letter whieh Thaye this day received from 
RB KenUeman well Known for his archivologieal and setentie tastes is so 
rettarkable that Tothink it will be read with interest by your readers :-- 

* Pstippose vou 
have often heard 
Of toads — being 
found in ploces of 
reck, coal, &e., 
When broken open 
by the workmen's 
pick. [ have vwo- 
day just seen one 
taken ont of a bed 
ofelayon Tues.lav 
last (the | lth 
inst.), in a now 
Tad way cutting at 
preseut being 
nevle here. Ft is 
alive, but very tne 
active and senile 
Gorpid. Pe seems 
to have no bones, 
Iu is so limp. and 
Its Jews bend any 
way. dt lms two 
beantifileves, but 
thoes not sesm to 
ss Dts mouth is 
seiueloups bar it 
se'tns to breathe 
very oslightiv 
throveh its nos- 
trils, though how 
It) breathed) em- 
bedded in elay it 
Ik hard to say. If 
I. is 200K) to 
30,00 vears sine 
the Celacial period 
When the clay was 
deposited, thts 
toad yroes ao dons 
Way back into 
hoary antiqnity, 
and was prohably 
Contemporane dus 
With the prowent- 
ters oof | Menes 
himself. Bot the 
toad lives sth? 

L should ack 
that the writer ts 
Mr. T. L. Patter. 
son, of Greenock, 
Who will, F trast, 
forsive ome for 
Rivine publicity 
to this much of 
his Jotter, - 


The story of the toad in the rock is a very 
oll one, and although it has a “dying fall” 
strain about it, well deserves mention and critic- 
Isin once again. Miss Edwards being only the 
Intevinediary writer, I may deal with the 





season under nutritive and other difficulties. 
breathed through its nostrils, because toads and frogs always respire in this 
way. As breathing is a necessary condition of animal life—largely assisted in 
the frog class by the skin, I admit—Mr. Patterson might well be puzzled to 
know how this toad contrived to respire embedded in clay, which, by-the-way, 
is just as solid as a rock in so far as 
its bones, I will 


statements of Mr. Patterson himself. Let us subject his 
narrative to the ordinary tests whereby we are accustomed 
to judge of the value of evidence. In the first place, then, 
Mr. Patterson’s evidence is of “hearsay” character, and as 
such might be rejected altorether if it were offered to ws 
seriously in proof of the actual discovery of a live toad in a bed 
of clay. All that Mr. Patterson can tell us is to the effect that he 
saw a toad (species unknown or undescribed) which he was told 





IN THE FERN-TREE GULLY, VICTORIA. 


had been taken out of a bed of clay, in which, presumably, it had 
been immured for ages. I cannot admit that on such bare 
testimony any scientist would be justified in assuming for a 
moment that the ordinary laws of animal life at large, and of 
toad-life in particular, could be set aside or suspended altogether. 
What is wanted,and what never has been in my experience forth- 
coming, is the sworn testimony—accurately, and on the spot 
recorded (for after-impressions are highly-deceitful things), 
by skilled and intelligent observers—of the individuals who 
have split the rock or clay asunder and found the living toad 
or frog embedded therein. Nothing less direct or accurate 
in the shape of evidence can possibly satisfy any rational 
mind, when the issue, to science, at least, is of such 
momentous character. 

The other points in Mr. Patterson’s narrative will beara 
brief criticism. His description applies simply to a state of 
torpor. You may see toads and frogs in this state during the 
winter by the dozen in any locality they frequent. The limp, 
thin body, the shut month (by-the-way these animals are not 
given to gaping much), and the glassy eyes, are all quite 
familiar to every naturalist in a toad which has spent the cold 












VIEW IN STUDLEY PARK, MELBOURNE. 


Naturally, Mr. Patterson's toad 


rmeation by air is concerned. As for 
rantee that if Mr. Patterson will feel his toad—I presume Foca 
it is still in the flesh, either as a living animal or preserved among “the wine “stm 
— of the country "—be will soon discover that it has a skeleton. Possibly a 
bony development has not proceeded in a thoroughly natural fashion in the Board School, Battersea, to celebrate the opening of a new 
animal for reasons connected with absence of food; but bones it must have, 
otherwise it would not be a toad. 
If science utterly rejects the foolishness of the ordinary newspaper story, 
repeated as heard from the lips ef ignorant and often superstitious workmen, 
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unverified in one single particular by independent testimony, 
what. it may be asked, has science to say about the matter 
at all? I reply, a good deal that serves to put such stories 
in their proper place. First of all, there is never any proof 
offered that the rock or clay was eclid. The animal is never 
seen until the rock is broken up or the clay disintegrated ; 
hence it is a pure assumption to allege that the animal 
was immured in a solid formation. 

A story was once submitted to me in 
which it was recounted that, after a 
rock was blasted in a quarry, a lively 
frog was found hopping about among 
the débris. Instantly arose the cry of 
“A frog in the solid rock !”—that is to 
say, because the animal, disturbed by the 
explosion, had appeared among the rock 
fragments, the workmen concluded that 
it must have come out of the rock, and 
from nowhere else. Again, I say, this 
is not evidence. It is a piece of sheer 
gratuitous assumption. We know that 
frogs and toads can live, under rigorous 
conditions, for lengthy periods of t.me— 
more of this anon. 

sut I can appeal to direct evidence 
which vitiates entirely the * toad-in-the- 
rock * stories. Dean Buckland, troubled 
in his day by like narratives, caused in 
1825 two blocks of stone to be prepared 
so as to contain twelve cells each. The 
eclls were 12in. deep by 5in. diameter 
in one block, and 6in. deep by 5 in. 
diameter in the other. Each ccll was 
fitted with two covers—a glass one 
helow and a slate one above ; so that by 
removing the latter, the interior of the 
cell could be seen without removing the 
glass, and without admitting air. Both 
lids were firmly secured by clay. On 
Nov. 26, 1825, a livetoad was placed in 
each of the twenty-four cells, and firmly 
fastened in by the covers. Each animal 
was weighed on entering upon its 1m- 
prisonment, and on the date just named, 
the two blocks of stone were buried in 
Dr. Buekland’s garden at a depth of 
three feet. On Dee. 10, 1826, the blocks 
were disinterred. All the toads in the 
smaller cells were dead, and from the 
progress decay had made, had evidently 
diced long before the date of their dis- 
iuterment. The majority of the toads 
in the big@wer block were alive. Save 
in two cases—in which eracked lids 
explained a cause of the Increase in 
weight by the admission of air, and 
possibly inseet food also—the toads 
in the larger cells had decreased in 
weight. The living teads were again 


huried : but on being disinterred at the 

end of another vear were found to be 
dead, withont a sinele surviver., Acain, four toads were 
contined in holes ent ino trees, and were found dead at the end 
ofa venr: and of four enclosed in plaster-of-Paris basins, two 
diel within the Vvear, the other two being starved and meagre, 
and evidently fast hastening onwards toa fatal end of their 
@outiertu nt. 

Hers then, are exact experiments which, be it noted, 
other eonditions were not nearly so hard and = rigorous 
as oare these of the toad in solid clay or salid rock. If 
Dr. Doeklind’= toads suecnmbedl so soon. how comes 16 
that the autedhiuvian frogs and the prehistoric toads 
are repnted as surviving through “the long ages of the 
prime?) The real explanation af these stories, | believe, Is 
fonnded on a very simple faet. Toads and frogs undergo @ 
metamorphosis from the tadpole stage to that of adult life. 
Now, a teador frog which has just left the water is a very 
Sir 11} animal, Stppose it CPCS mMmto the ereviee of a rock or 


Into a crack in clay: it may there remain growing larger, 
receiving air and food, and is thus unable to escape from 
its domicile. Then the apparently solid rock is broken up, 
and out leaps the toad—credited with being a prehistoric 
creature, but 
in reality only 
the friend and 
companion of 
those which 
hopahout free- 
ly in the adja- 
cent country. 
A. W. 


—_—— 





A meeting 
of the London 
School Board 
was held = on 
Oct. 4,atwhich 
the Rev. J. R. 
Diggle, the 
chairman, 
made his an- 
nual — state- 
ment, showing 
that the two 
notable fea- 
tures of the ad- 
ministration of 
the present 
board were the 
steady and con- 
tinuous in- 
crease In the 
efficiency of 
the schools and 
the equally 
steady and con- 
tinuous dimin- 
ution of the 
amount of the 
rate.—The Rev. 
J. R. Diggle 
presided on 
Oct. 3 at a 
meeting held 
in the Shill- 
ington - street 
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wing, by which additional accommodation for 600 children 
has been provided. There is now room in these schools 
for 1600 children. which, the chairman said, was the 
fullest extent to which any schoo] should be fitted. 
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FROM A PICTURE BY PAUL THUMANN. 


A BULGARIAN PBASANT WOMAN. 
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DLACKBERRYIAG. 


The children never grow old. Whatever changes the intel- 
lectual expansion of the ages may bring about in youth and 
iwanhood, the childhood of the nincteenth century remains, 
in all essentials, the childhood of the centuries preceding it— 
just as buoyant and adventurous, as simple and as sportive. 
‘he bramble is as dear to the children now as it was to the 
‘Tudor or the Stuart children ; and no sooner do its berries 
begin to ripen with the autumn suns and absorb their cha- 
racteristic flavour from the autumn mists, than the little folk 
awwarm out ints the lanes to forage among the hedges—seek- 
ing the sunniest places, where the fruit always matures the 
soonest and grows the largest—or they spread over the farzy 
common, or force their way. heedless of torn garments and 
ssratehed fingers, into the shaws, holts, coppices, or thickets, 
where, it is true, the fruit is not so plentiful nor so ripe as in 
the more open gronnd, but is ever so much more palatable on 
necount of the difficulty experienced in securing it. You 
mar hear their shouts and laughter afar off—as spontancous 
and as joyous as the shouts and laughter in which you yourself 
bore your share right heartily some thirty, or forty, or—shall 
we sav ?—fifty years agone. Therefore, I say, the children never 
grow old. They are what they have ever been ; thongh the 
Public School Primer has dispossessed the Eton Latin 
Grammar and the “ High School” risen on the ruins of the 
old * Academy "and “Seminary for Young Ladies.” All the 
brand-new educational systems have left the spirit of child- 
ho ul unaffected—as you may assure yourself if you will follow 
in the st-ps of the children when they go a-blackberrying. 

There is a fine catholicity about the blackberry which com- 
mends it to me hugely. The peach and the nectarine are not 
for all—not even in “tins”! The mangosteen is still harder 
of access, and the luscious durian one only reads of in the pages 
of Mr. Wallace: but the blackberry, like the poor, is always 
with us. It is specially the fruit of the poor. ‘There is no tax 
npon it~no charge; the broad bosom of Nature yields it 
unstintedly and ubiquitously, so that round about our manu- 
facturing towns you will see the hollow-checked, sad-cyed off- 
spring of the slums ever on the watch for the earliest Lerrics, 
which, indeed, in their haste, they hardly allow to ripen. But, 
if specially the frait of the poor, it is also everybody's 
fruit: Dives and Lazarus touch hands over the black- 
barry! Observa, that to enjoy it wisely, you must feast 
upor it when freshly gathered —fresh picked from the 
thorny and involved stems on which it grows in such 
reckless profusion that hundreds and thousands never come 
t> maturity. "Tis best with the dew upon it—the dew 
of the cool October morning, when the rising sun gently 
brushes away the first light footprints of the autumnal frost. 
There are abandoned creatures, I believe, who make this most 
admirable fruit into jam; just as there are people who will 
botanis: on their grandmother’s—or, for the matter of that, 
on their mother’s—grave. The blackberry, however, before all 
things is an open-air fruit, and he who would taste it aright, 
sould eat it where and when it is plucked. That it should be 
boiled up, or boiled down—which is it ?—with sugar, deprived 
of its natural savour, and reduced to the level of the currant 
or the gooseberry, is a degradation unworthy of the fruit 
which, I doubt not, often refreshed Robin Hood and his merry 
men in the glades of Sherwood, and moistened the laughing 
lips of the boy Shakspeare in the green ficlds of Avon. 
Consider, too, the “ reserve of force” which lies in this tiny, 
sun-purpled fruit. Why, like the magic carpet in the old 
fairy story, it can carry you over the wide tracts of the past 
to the bold, blithe days of boyhood—"ere you were old, ah, 
woeful ere !"—-when, as one of & merry company, you rose 
betimes, ina mood of natural gaiety, and tramped it merrily 
up and down the green, green lanes, where the first-fallen 
leaves, shining with diamond dew-drops, strewed the sward all 
about, and the cobwebs sparkled in the sun, and the thistle- 
down fluttered to and fro, and the rime still clung—like a 
network of silver—to the windward edves of the deep ruts 
ploughed by the wheels of the harvest-wain. Autumn comes 
as of old, and with it the blackberry ; but never again come 
those fresh young energies, that elasticity of spirit, that 
boundlessness of hope, that fond ambition, which then 
crowded a life of action into every hour! Bat shall we not 
be erateful to the modest little low-born berry which recalls 
for us the joys of that uncqualled time? 

Something of the lively interest—I had almost said affec- 
tiun—with which we regard the blackberry may be due, 
perhaps, to the fact that it is the last offspring of the fruitful 
year —its latest-born. The spoils of the orchard and the 
garden have all been collected ; the wild raspberry, the cloud- 
berry, and the dewberry—which are all members, like the 


——tHramble, of the great Rosacea family—have sunk into the dust ; 


but still in its angular, prickly, and convoluted spray, which 
trails hither and thither in the very abandonment of license, 
lingers the hardy fruit of the bramble. It is one of the signs of 
the waning seasons. Sloe, bullace, and crab have had their day ; 
but among the old grev hawthorns and the furze, among the 
yellowing hazcls and the wildwood, the blackberries still 
tempt the fingers of the wayfarer; and, mayhap, even a tuft 
or two of the satiny, roselike blossoms are loitering in beech- 
shaded hollows and unthought-of nooks. where the pools lie 
dark and silent. The hop-grounds have been despoiled of 
their capricions produce; and the tall poles which, a few 
weeks ago, were as gay with the garlanded bines as an 
adimiral’s mast with pennons, lie in dull heaps in the corners 
of the fields. ‘The foliage of the woods betrays the presence 
of the autumn. The oak is fast assuming its rich tints of 
burnished bronze; the orange of the beech glows in sunny 
masses; the “keys” of the ash rattle in the lightest breeze ; 
the pale yellow leaves of the elm are falling fast; and the 
lindens are nearly bare already. But the long wreaths of the 
bramble are still fresh and vigorous. 

With much winnowing of wings. and loud, twittering cries, 
the swallows gathered some weeks ago by pool and stream, 
to settle among themselves the order of their going, and the 
hour of their departure, on their league-long journey to the 
genial regions of the South ; but a few stragglers are tarrying 
with us yet; and yesterday [ saw a couple in hot pursuit of 
prey, unconscions, apparently, of the near approach of winter. 
Most of .the singing-birds have left us, and the redwing and 
the fieldfare have come to take their places. With ‘ treble 
soft,” the familiar redbreast whistles from the garden-croft ; 
the blackbird and the thrush have not deserted us wholly ; 
while in the hedge you may find, perhaps, the rare crested 
wren—" that shadow of a bird,” as White of Selborne calls it. 
Yes ; there is no mistaking the presence of the autumn. The 
wind comes up in little guste, which make themselves felt 
by sudden showers of leaves dropping fast around us—leaves 
yellow and red, and bronze and ruddy brown, and scarlet 
brown and brownish yellow-—leaves spotted, streaked, and 
tinted —leaves of every hue and shade, os if Nature had been 


ns pepe this fallen foliage is peculiar, but not 


7 howd upon them her pencils dipped in magical colours. The 











you te into a coppice, you are sensible 
is a stronger odour from the 
: hx ry time, thrive in our woods and 
wipalling theleavesin variety of colouring 
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and surpassing them in variety of shape and in size, from 
the slender scarlet thread or bright yellow filament on some 
decaying stump to the broad bold agaric, twelve inches in dia- 
meter, in the heart of the wood—where, for aught I know, 
Titania and her fairies use it as their hospitable board on 
nights of sylvan revelry. There are pearly-white fungi, and 
fungi striped with brown, and fungi dipped in rose-bloom ; 
there are reddish-yellow gingery mushrooms and snowy mush- 
rooms (these grow under the trees); there are fungi shaped like 
the moon when near her full, and fungi which remind one of 
a balloon; in short, the diversity is almost endless in what 
Cowper calls “the fungous fruits of earth.” 

‘To the children, as with song and shout they tear through 
wild tangles of brier. briony, and bitter-sweet, 1n search of the 
coveted berries, all these sights and sounds will be as to the 
Wlind and deaf: for childhood is not perceptive, but keeps its 
gaze fixed onthe one aim and object that for the time con- 
centrates its desires. Not so should it be with their elders ; 
though there are men and women (God help them ') who will 
travel from Dan to Beersheba, and in the vanity of their 
ignorance, pronounce that all is barren. And there are others 
who go about the world dismally wringing their hands, sighing 
over lost illusions and the weariness of life, and refusing to 
see the bright and consoling things around them. Ah, if they 
would but go a-blackberrying ! In mid-autumn there are often 
days when the s:n kindles in the air a warmth like that of 
summer ; when the dome of bluc overhead is not stained in its 
purity by a single cloud ; when the soft mist hanging about 
the hills and the woodlands scems to blend earth and 
sky together in a vision of delight; when the warble 
of tho late-lingering chiff-chaff may still be heard in 
the Inne, and the chirp of the sparrows in the stubble-fields, 
and in the mossy apple-tree the thrush again takes up his 
parable. On sach a day it is good to throw the burden of the 
world off one's shoulders, lay hold of one’s staff, and, like the 
children, go a-blackberrying. The signs and voices of the 
autumn are multiplying around us, itis trae; bat keep your 
eyes on the alert and your heart open and you will see many 
beautiful gifts of Nature and receive her inspiring influences. 
The wild bank, with its tufts of furze and clumps of rich- 
berried thorn, the flowers, mostly yellow, that still bloom 
among the grasses ; the hedgerows wreathed with bramble in 
every variety of purplish red—these, and oa hundred other 
curious, wonderful, charming, or lovely objectz,invite examina- 
tion. Nature is never barren, never silent, not even in the 
declining days of sober-suited Autumn. There are birds on 
the wing, life and health in the breeze, a green growth still in 
unfreyuent2d byways, the sward still springs to the fect—as 
you will find, my friend, if, like the children, you will go 
a-blackberrying. W. HW. D.-A. 


NEW SURREY CHAPEL. 
Old Surrey Chapel, a conspicuous octagonal building in Black- 
friars-road, is familiar to most Londoners. Its history is 








NEW SURREY CHAPEL AND SCIIOOL, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 


associated with the famous ministry of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill during half a century, and, since that, with the Rev. 
James Sherman and the Rev. Newman IIall, whose congrega- 
tion, being unable to get the lease renewed on terms convenient 
to them, latterly erected their handsome Christ Church in 
Westminstcr Bridge-road,a mile away. ‘The chapel was handed 
over to the Primitive Methodists, and the work of founding 
and organising a church was entrusted to the Rev. Benjamin 
Senior, whose labours have been successfuJ. The old building 
has, for some years past, been given up to its owners, and has 
been converted into a warehouse for machine-mannfactarers. 
A “New Surrey Chapel,” of which we give an Illustration, has 
been erected on a very good site in Blackfriars-road, only forty 
yards distant from the old chapel. It is nearly the largest, 
and is considered the handsomest, of the chapels belonging to 
the Primitive Methodists. The architect is Mr. James Weir, of 
9, Victoria-chambers, Westminster. The interior is so arranged 
that the minister in the pulpit has his congrezation com- 
paictly around him; the wide oval gallery narrowing, behind 
the pulpit, into two rows of seats for the choir, with a corner 
left for the organ. ‘The decoration of the pulpit, white and 
gilded, is in harmony with that of the gallery front. 
The large latticed windows are filled with tinted glass. 
The ceiling is divided artistically into geometrical squares. 
The pews are wide apart, and have wide seats and sloping 
backs. There are sittings for 700, which can be increased to a 
thousand. Below the chapel, a lecture-hall, with a good 
platform, will accommodate 400. On each floor are convenient 
rooms—sa church parlour for social meetings, pastor's and 
stewards’ vestries.a large room for the meetings of the com- 
mittee of conference, a Sunday-school library, and caretaker's 
rooms. £4000 of the £12,000 the site and building have cost 
yet remain to be raised, and it is hoped that the chapel will not 
be hampered by debt. 


The Bank of England has advanced its rate of discount to 
5 per cent. So high a rate has not been in force since January 
of last year. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Jan. 11, 1865), with a codicil (dated Dec. 11, 
1880), of General Lord Alfred Paget, for many years Chief 
Equerry and Clerk Marshal to the Queen, and M.P. for Lich- 
field from 1837 to 1865, late of No. 56, Queen Anne-street, who 
died on Aug. 24 last, was proved on Oct. 1 by the Earl of 


' Listowel, Frederick Cox, William Vivian, and Thomas Henry 


Bolton, the executors, the value of the personal estute exceed- 
ing £107,000. The testator bequeaths £1000, all stocks and 
siiares standing in her name or in their joint names, his house- 
hold furniture and effects, and the use, for life, of his pictures 
and plate, to his wife, Lady Alfred Paget, and other legacies. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, to pay the 
income thereof to his wife, for life, and at her death he gives 
£10,000 each to his daughters, Evelyn, Amy, Alberta, Alice 
Alexandra, Violet, and Guinevere ; £5000 each to his sons, 
Arthur, Alfred, George, Gerald, Sydney, and Almeric ; and the 
ultimate residue between his children, with the exception of 
his eldest son, who under his marriage settlement inherits his 
real estate, and his third son, who is otherwise provided for. 


The will (dated July 12, 1887) of the Rev. Robert Colby, 
Jate of Ansford Rectory, Somerset, who died on July 2U last, 
was proved on Sept. 29 by John Donald George Higgon. one of 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £107,000. The testator gives £1000, and an 
annuity of £1000, to his wife, Mrs. Jane Colby, and a further 
sum of £500 per year upon the death of his brother's widow ; 
£400 each to Archibald and Colin Edward Boyd ; £200 cach to 
his cousins, Anna Colby. Cordelia Colby, Maria Colby, nd John 
Colby ; and a legacy to his executor. ‘lhe residue of his pro- 
perty, inclnding his estates in the counties of Cardigan, Pem- 
broke, and Carmarthen, he leaves to his son, Captain John 
Vaughan Colby, absolutely. 


The will (dated Jan. 14, 1888) of Mr. Walter Holland, J.P., 
late of Rose Hill, Worcester, proprietor of the Vulcan ITron- 
works, and twice Mayor of the city of Worcester, who died cn 
July 28 last, was proved on Sept. 12 at the Worcester District 
Registry by Mrs. Mary Holland, the widow, William Griffiths, 
and Jacob Wait, the executors, the value of the personal cstate 
amonnting to upwards of £104,000. The testator bequeaths 
£12,000 and the gold watch presented to him by the West 
Midland Provident Association to his son Walter; £10,000 
each to his children, Mrs. Charlotte Alice Smith, Mrs. Mary 
Jane Cock, Hubert Helland, William John Holland,and Alfred 
Valentine Holland ; £1000 to his grandson Walter Smith, and 
£250 to each of his other grandchildren ; £500 to Jacob Wait; 
£350 to William Griffiths ; and numerous other legacics to 
relatives and servants. He gives and devises his freehold 
messuage known as Rose Hill, with the outbuildings, gardens, 
and pleasure grounds, the furniture, plate, &c., therein, 
carringes and horses, and £25,000 to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Holland, absolutely. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves between his children in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 6, 1883) of Mr. Henry Charles 
Churchman, late of Paget House, Ipswich, tobacco manu- 
facturer, who died on Aug. 7, has been proved by Henry Eade 
Churchman, the son, Frank Turner and William Turner, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £54,000. 
The testator gives £200, all his furniture and household 
effects, the use, for life, of Paget House, and an annuity of 
£700 to his wife, Mrs. Mary Anna Churchman. Subject 
thereto he leaves all his property to his four children, Henry 
Eade, Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth Turner, William Alfred, and Arthur 
Charles, in equal shares, his sons William and Arthur to have 
the option of purchasing his business at Ipswich, the goodwill 
thereof not to be taken into account. 


The will (dated May 13, 1888) of the Hon.and Rev. William 
Whitworth Chetwynd ‘Talbot, B.A., one of the sons of the 
second Earl Talbot, late of The Rectory, Ilatfield, Herts, who 
died on July 3 last, was proved on Oct. 3 by the Hon. Eleanor 
Julia ‘Talbot, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £36,000. The testator bequeaths bis 
“Poli Synopsis Commentatorum,” in five vols., to Lord William 
Cecil ; and a small souvenir or memento to each of his grand- 
children and to his grandniece, Muriel Talbot. He desires to 
express his gratitude and thanks to Lord and Lady Salisbury 
and Lord and Lady Shrewsbury for the great acts of kindness 
received from them. The residue of his real and yersonal 
estate he leaves to his wife, absolutely. 

The will of Mr. William Mitchell, late of No. 16, Carlton- 
hill, St. John’s Wood, who died on Sept. 1, was proved on 
Sept. 26 by Mr. James MacLellan Mitchell, the nephew, and 
Mr. Thomas Homans Cooke, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £13,000. The testator bequeaths £50 
each to the * Homes of Hope,” for the restoration of fallen women 
and the protection of friendless young women, the Mctropolitan 
Drinking-Fountain and Cattle-Trough Association, the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Victoria-street Society in connection with the Intemational 
Socicty for the Total Suppression of Vivisection ; £500, and 
the income of a sum of £2600, to his niece, Anna Jacques ; and 
other legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
Icaves to his nephew, James MacLellan Mitchell. absolutely. 


A BULGARIAN PEASANT WOMAN. 

The picture by a German artist, Paul Thumann, which: is re- 
produced in our Engraving, is the portrait of a handscine 
woman of the laborious rustic class, who was met with among 
a troop of her hardworking country women, travelling in com- 
pany on the road from Bulgaria and Servia to the commercial 
seaport and city of Salonica, as hundreds of them do every 
summer, in quest of employment and wages. These women, 
poor as they are, inured to the rudest toi), and living on the 
simplest food, contrive to indulge their natural taste for dress 
with a graceful costume, the materials of which, however, are 
not inordinately costly. She wears a white robe of coarse linen, 
with sleeves of elegant shape embroidered by her own skilful 
needle, witha broad sash of green cloth tied round her waist, from 
which hangs an apron of deep crimson, fringed at the bottom ; 
& narrow, sleeveless jacket, striped with bright colours, is put 
over her shouldera, leaving the bosom open ; the head-dress is 
a gay kerchief, to which are fastened several coins of glittering 
copper, or perhaps of silver. ‘This fashion of attire, for which 
she owes nothing to the milliner and dressmaker, having pur- 
chased the materials, which are of durable stuff, at the nearest 
village fair. is well adapted to set off the robust beauty of 
her face and figure; the brown complexion, the sunburnt 
face, neck, and breast, freely exposed to the summer alr, 

the large, dark eyes, and the classic features, which are 

frequently admired in the female youth of that nation. 
M. Emile de Laveleye, in his instructive book on “ ‘The Balkan 

Peninsula,” an English translation of which was recently 

published by Mr. ‘I. Fisher Unwin, repeated]y notices the 

beauty of some of the Bulgarian women, especially among 

the population of the south-eastern districts, towards the 

Macedonian frontier. The great maiority of the inhabitants 

of Macedonia, still left under Turkish rule, are of the same 

fine race, and are members of the Eastern Christian Church. 

They are intensely desirous of independent self-government. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Everybody interested in artistic decoration, or, indeed, in art 
at all in the wider sense and not in the limited one of painted 
pictures, should make a point of seeing, if _possible. the Arts 
and Crafts Society's exhibition at the New Gallery. It 
includes designs as well as finished work, and all classes of 
decorative materials and objects are amongst the collection. 
There is a quantity of very beautiful needlework, designed 
(amongst other things) for curtains, table-covera, screens, 
panels, porticres, and grand-piano tops. Mrs. Walter Crane 
appears to be an embroideress of rare skill ; there are several 
beautiful pieces of her work : one being a serics of panels in 
an ebonised cabinet designed by Mr. Crane, cn] another a 
couple of pretty and quaint wall-pockets. ‘here are also all 
manner of sumptuous and beautiful woven and printed 
materials, from art-muslins to velvets, and from curtain-stuffs 
to carpets ; beaten and engraved brass, copper, and iron work ; 
glass, tiles, and mosaics ; book-illustrations and bindings; and 
cartoons and designs for stained glass, frescoes, wall-papers, 
and tapestries. 

There is a good deal of decorative work (amongst it a 
grand-piano top) “ in gesso.” This consists of a raised device 
in a solid substance, which is, it appears, composed of plaster 
of Paris, glue, and cotton-wool. ‘This stuff, being worked in 
while soft, is modelled to the design, and can either be white 
(as it is all over this particular piano) or coloured to taste. 
‘There is a large casket—it is called a “ cassone,” after the 
marriage coffers of ancient Italian custom —almost bi 
enough for a tomb, and execated “in gesso,” by Mr. Burne- 
Jones; the bulk of this is gilded, with a certain relief in 
colour—the subject being the mystic tree in the garden of 
the Hesperides, with the dragon encircling the trunk, and the 
guardian women standing round. ‘There are many other 
specimens of this work, but that of Mr. Burne-Jones holds the 
attention no less by the brilliant appearance given it by the 
gilding and by its size than by its more “artistic merits.” 
“Gesso” has many of the qualities of fresco -painting, while 
at the same time it can be applied to movable panels, friezes, 
ke. It must be most interesting work to do, and is not, I 
understand, difficult, though in this, as in everything else, 
artistic capacity must reveal its existence. Some of the gesso 
work looks very like Japanese leather paper. 

The theory of the exhibition is that only by the intro- 
duction of the personal element of art into craftsmanship—the 
individual feeling of responsibility in the craftsman, and the 
varying, living influence of the hand ard brain of the worker— 
can decorative work be made truly artistic. The modern plan 
(on which sweating is based) of calling articles, whether it be 
of clothing or of furniture and decoration, by the name of sonie 
tradesman, who has absolutely nothing todo with the workman- 
ship, butis only the middleman between producer and purchaser, 
and of concealing behind him the true artist and craftsman, 
is charged by the promoters of the society with causing 
slovenly work and deterioration of design. Certainly, this 
exhibition cannot but be to the seeing eye a most impressive 
lesson in that painstaking about work which the society 
desires to foster. ‘The careful, detailed perfection of much of 
what has been judged worthy a place here is so obviously the 
result of conscientious, unstinted, and protracted pains that the 
hasty and impatient can hardly fail to perceive the lesson. The 
sort of work shown is of a kind to display particularly the 
evidence of effort. This is very striking (to single out one 
Where nearly all might be spoken of) in the cartoons 
by Mr. Burne-Jones. That great artist's oil-painting 
impresses by its colour and by its beauty of design ; 
but here, without such distractions, in the plain black 
and white, one sees more clearly the serious care and 
strennons effort which has given the perfection to the work. 
The trouble of drawing with perfect accuracy countless circles 
and squares to represent the wood-carving above the throne of 
David ina“ A Design for Windows” (No. 170), the labour of 
making an infinite number of tiny strokes to represent the 
carving on certain coffers and frames that stand round the 
King’s feet, is so easily to be appreciated in these cartoons 
that one feelsas though one had received a revelation of the 
meaning of * To labour is to pray.” There is here a reverence 
for truth and a struggle after perfectness that mean moral 
rather than merely intellectual qualities. 

I doubt not that the promoters of the exhibition are right 
when they say that it is precisely a moral stimulus that is 
wanting when the most faithful and loving work is ascribed, 
not to the artist, but only to the man who sells the com- 
pleted article to the public. However, what I want to refer to 
Specially is the lesson which such evidence of painstaking on 
the part of successful and eminent men should convey to 
beginners in any art, and especially to women. I do not think 
that careless finish and slap-dash haste and incompleteness 
are essentially part of the feminine nature. Quite on the 
contrary : when women have the conviction of its being their 
duty to be careful and thorough, they are surpassingly patient 
and painstaking, as so much old lace and old embroidery exist 
to prove. But I do think that our domestic training is not 
conducive to such qualities : first one trivial task to perform, 
then another, no real rest and uo real settling down to deep 
and intense labour all day long, is the story of a house- 
mother's existence. The faculty of “sticking at” one 
plece of work, and lavishing thought and patience on it, is 
not developed, but diminished, by such an everyday series of 
small and incessant distractions as women have in their homes. 
Yet one who would do good work in any art must somchow 
find the time and the power for concentration and slow, 
earnest labour, 

It is not in the arts of painting or decoration alone 
that, whenever we are able to observe the efforts of a 
master, we find them to be based on painstaking and patience. 
In literature it isso, emphatically. Never did anything appear 
more like a gift of Nature than Macaulay's fluent style. Yet 
in the British Museum may be seen sheets of his manuscript. 
inter lined and corrected and re-written with unwearied indust ry. 
Lh re is yet preserved in an Italian museum a piece of paper 
on which Ariosto wrote one of his finest stanzas with sixteen 
Variations of word and phrase. Dickens's notesand memoranda 
prove his unwearying effort after accuracy and finish. Jane 
Austen ended “ Persuasion” in three different methods ; while 
Hawthorne was found to have written in no fewer than five 
different Ways one chapter of the novel that he left unfinished. 

"ITE I fail, it will not be because I have shrunk from 
labour. I have worked at poetry—it has not been with me 
reverie, but art. As the physician and lawyer work at their 
several professions, so have I, and so do I apply to mine.” 
rhese are the words of the greatest of English poetesses, as 
quoted in * The Life of Mrs. Browning,” by John H. Ingram, 
just published in the “Eminent Women Series.” What a 
contrast to the girls who scribble novels as fast as their 
hands can write, or dash off poems between afternoon tea and 
dinner, and consider it a token of literary jealousy if their 
works are not accepted by editors and praised by critics! | 
aim compelled to say that of the young authoresses who 
have from time to time sought my opinion on their first 
published work, the majority sent hopeiessly slovenly per- 
formances. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed ta the Chess Editor. 
ARTHUR W.—A position so heavily encumbered With pieces should have, as a 
redeciming feature, a difficult key-move, Your selution is siluple in the extreme. 
t tare unather,and employ fewer picces. 


R Wontens. J D TeckeR, and Others.—Quite true; Problem No. 9821 admits of a 
siniple solution in two moves, 


E Hor (Rawtenstall).—Both protlems are defective ; No. 1 by 1. R to B 2nd, or 
LRto Bag; No ghy i. Pto R 4 h, &e. 
NERKWaARD.—The three-move problem ia (oo easy of salutian. The other is clever 


In idea, but it unfortunately admits of a second solution by 1. KR to Kt 3rd. Can 
You reer fy this flaw? 


J RYDER.—Prollem No, 2319 is quite sound ; there is no mate as you suggest. See 
solution in aus preseat Number, 


MARILN F.—Any work onthe game will contain (he mater you require, 
DELTA.—Many thanks for game, Wh:ch ia extremely welcome. 


ae RELY =e have complicd with your request. Your soluticn is the authors 
. ention, 


E Lucas.—Look at the position agair, and you will discover it cznnot 1.eaccom- 
plished under four moves, 


PROBLEMS received, with thanke, from BG Laws, F Healey, and J P Taylor. 


Connect SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No, 2317 received from CR Branitey-Moore 
(Sinith Falla, Canada): of No. 2318 from E Bolinstedt (Berne), and BE Ps of No. 
2319 from J Bryden, Shadforth, A Wheeler, and Joseph T Pullen + Of No, 23 from 
a é ae ie aes H Ai Hi Sai Buy une a (Ben Whydding), 
a oya, F Bryden, J Christie (Cheltenbzm) + Hunkin, Quidnunc, G@ P 
Nicolet, M Band UC Etbermeton., bs ° easy alco 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No. ost received from A Wheeler, JG 
Hankin, Bohun Penwarne, E Phillips. E Casella (Parts), W UWilher, Diwn, A A 
Narria, New Forest, 2 FN Ranks. J Dixon, FON H (Liverpool, Hereward, 
Ruby Rook, JCM. T G (Ware), Jupiter Juuior, Alpha, D M'Coy, Mrs Kelly, 
Mad at Rallem, € ob bas, Joseph T Pullen. Slidfartl, W Mt Cures, BF ALC E P, 
C Govett, F OW Ensor (Cardgm, Rev Wintleld Cooper, Lieat.-Col. Loraine, J D 
Tucker (Leeds), WY Tumingt, ho Worters (Canterbury), G Same. jun, WoW 
Hayton, Dr Waltz (Heidetberg), C Etherington, Anglin (Ly ine Regis, T Raters, 
J ¢ Colman, F Blackham, J Lew, MLD, (SheMel), GT Powell, E Lo den, Dr F Nz, 
J Ryden EG Boys, G VcBrentwood), dudin Short, Grange-over-sdnds, Carols: n, 
r- Brocka, Brutus (Chistehursed, tT Chown (Brighton. B Davy cPisncouthy, 
Aliquis, T T (Totteridge), Howard A, J Coad, BE Lucaa, and Martin Folwell 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2319, 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to B 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 
2. B to R 4th K to Q 5th 
3. Q to K 4th (ch) K takes Kt, or moves 
4. B to Kt «q. or takes P, Mate. 
If Black plav Keto Bath, then B takes P,KR to Kt 5th; 3Q to Kt md (ch), 
Cj 1fL KRtoQ sth; 2K to Ke znd, &e. 





PROBLEM No, 2323. 
By GopFREY HEATHCOTE. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate {in three moves. 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Game played in the major tournament of the Seottish Chess Association 
last July between Air. G. BE. Bark BIER and Captain MACKENZIE, 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Capt, Ma] Wurre (Mr. B.) BLACK (Capt. M.) 
1. P to K 4th Pto K ith : Bto Bsy 
2X KrtoK B3rd Kt tod B 3rd 24. Kt to K 2nd 
3. Bta Kt bth Kt to B 3rd A oat Ware, 
4. Castles Kt takes P 24, Pto BSth 
5. Rito K sq 25. P to B 4th 
. Adopted hy Sicinitz against Zukertort Gves up a Pawn for an attack. 
in ther ereat trated, 5 P takes P 


9 

5 Kt to Q 3rd 26. Kt to B 3rd P takes P 
») 
y 


te 
&e 


id at > % wh ‘i = ° » 
6. Kt takes I . kt takes Ke 7 Ktto K 5th QwQ sy 
This defenee ia, te aur thinking, less 26 P tikes P Pto K R 3ra 
satisfactory than Bto Rend. Zukertore ake 
ndopred the text-meve un the earher He could not have taken YQ P with 


game, but dice vrded tt iter on, Ae ee 
7. R takes Kt(ch) Bto K end 21.Q to B 3rd B to B 4th 
8. Bw Q 3rd 30, P to B 3m K to R 2nd 
Keto Bard was plived here by Steinitz, An CEEOV. a dently +3 thereby White 
Whoo must have carefully analysed the | Fes & etVomg acleck, 


resonrees of the es Mr. Rarhier 34, Rta K tth Q to Q 4th 

no doube wanted to averd (le more eat | oy , i OR , 
caer s hinkenge (oe Roto K 5th Q to Y 2nd 

varatd pols sulting from Black taking | 0: ae fs 
Ee ren ne ‘¥! 33. Rte K sth B takes Kt 
8. Castles 31.Q KR takes B Q to Q 4th 

9. Kt to B 3rd PtoK B 4th White threatens to push the Pawn, 

10. q) to B 3rd B to B 3rd 35. Nto K 5th Q ta arid 
11. R to K 3rd P to K Kr Src 300 RtoK 6th  Q no 4th 
12. P to Q Kt 3rd Kt to B 2nd 37. Kto K Sth Q to Q 2nd 


12. Bro Bath P to B 3rd 


34. Pw OSU 
lt Btakes Kt(ch) R takes B 0 @ 5th 


: The position is new ane cf difflculey 
15. Bio KR 3rd P to Q 4th for both players, The move in the text 


16 QRto K sq Isenmbarrassiuig one for Baek sind can = 
White has managed to get. so far, the yn hum to play the Lest move the board 
; rds. 


hetter development. iio d 
16. BR ta Q2nil 33. P wkcs P 
17K RtoK 2nd K to Kt 2nd 39. Q to Q 4th 


18. Kt to KE »q White should) have adopted — the 


: : ea; | Stronvest continuation here, viz. 3a 
Fears Q to Roth, followed by Brakes | to Rosthiehs. Kota Ke end chest): 40. Q to 


Kt. The move seems also intended to Gon Reto Bard: dL OR cc Rk ay 
Saint Gs : Brera : 3rd; 4. and 
ee lis centre by advanciny the hence by perpetual check. 
18 P to Kt 3rd a3: RK to Q B aq 

Wi uavi butting out the Bishoy du. R takes R 

ro S \ i 
Sean - | Wilite could have won Q for two 

19. Bto Q 6th QR to B sq Rooks, Dnt Black's Pawns looked too 
93. B to K Sth B takes B 
21. R takes B QO to B 3rd 10), Q takes R 
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We are requested to announce that the Commissioners of 
her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings intend to distribute 
this autumn among the working classes and the poor in- 
habitants of London the surplus bedding-out plants in Hyde 
and the Regent's Parks, and in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
the Pleasure Gardens, Hampton Court. If the clergy, school 
committees, and others interested will make application to the 
superintendent of the park nearest to their respective, parishes, 
or tothe Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, or to the 
Superintendent of Hampton Court Gardens, in the cases of 
persons residing in those neighbourhoods, they will receive 
early intimation of the number of plants that can be allotted 
to each applicant, and of the time and manner of their 
distribution. 


A THA-TASTER IN CHINA. 


The amusing Sketches, by Mr. H. W. G. Hayter, of Shanghai, 
which appear in a page of our Engravings, represent some 
incidents of the ordinary life and business of one of the agents 
of British commerce in an article which perhays contributes 
more to the household comfort of English families than all 
other foreign commodities, except wheat and ficsh-meat, and 
which is first in importance among Chincse exports to Great 
Britain, altogether reaching a yearly value of nine or ten 
millions sterling. ‘The English mercantile agent, whcse 
special mission is that of tasting, pricing, and buying the 
teas suitable for our market, is seen on board the steam-ship 
approaching the end of his long voyage; next, on the morn- 
ing of his first day in China, aroused at six o'clock by 
the native servant boy, who brings a cup of the refresh- 
ing beverage to his bedside, and who has filled his bath 
with cold water; then we sce him in conference with 
a plump and spectacled Chinese vendor of teas, whose 
samples are tasted, but not swallowed, from curs of the 
steaming infusion. Our friend offers a moderate price, 
reckoned in the Chinese money of “ taels,” which the China- 
man, one of the shrewdest of bargainers, will decline as in- 
sufficient, with “ Hi-yah ! traly nocan ; my wantchee 55 taelee ; 
Kee-hing !” in a mixture of “ pigeon” or “ business” English 
with Chinese ejaculations, declaring that he wants fifty-five 
taels as the lowest possible price. The chests are supposed 
each to contain a certain weight of tea, and when sold 
are brought to be weighed in the buyer's presence, while 
the Chinaman, anxious to create a favourable opinion of his 
honesty, repeats the assuring remark, “ You catchee chancee this 
time,” meaning that his customer is very fortunate in getting 
such an ample quantity for his money. The laborious coolies, 
each laden with a couple of tea-chests suspended from the 
ends of a bamboo-pole laid over his shoulder, march in pro- 
cession {o the “go-down” or wharf, and deliver this 
merchandise to the boatmen who take it on board the steam- 
ship. On the eve of the ship’s departure from the port, our 
English friend is hard at work in his office,as the clock shows, 
until half-an-hour after midnight, finishing bis letters for the 
homeward mail, and reporting to his employers in London the 
particulars of his recent transactions, Such is the business 
life of many of our countrymen residing at Shanghai, relieved, 
however, by social hospitalities and amusements congenial to 
Englishmen, and practicable in a commercial colony where 
the climate is tolerable and wits are sharpened by active 
vigilance in the affairs of trade. The native prccesses 
of manufacturing teas of various qualities, from tke leaves 
of different varictics of the plant, grown in the districts 
specially favourable to their cultivation, with the distinctions, 
not merely of * black” and “green.” but of many sorts and 
subjected to peculiar manipulation, are worthy of study. 
They were described, twenty years ago, in an instructive book 
written by Mr. Robert Fortune. a scientific botanist sent by 
our Indian Government, in the East India Company's time, to 
procure secds of tea and skilled Chinese manufacturers for the 
Assam plantations. Since that period, the tea produce of 
Assam and other Indianeprovinces has attaincd a yearly value 
of £3.700,000, and that of Ceylon, rapidly superseding coffce. 
is increasing at a great rate; we may expect also that Queens- 
Jand and Northern Australia will hereafter become tea-growing 
colonies, with the aid of Chinese or Hindoo labour, to a con- 
siderable extent. 





The freedom of the city of Dublin has been conferred upon 
Cardinal Moran. 


Miss Driver, of Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, has given £1000 
to the Royal Holloway College, Egham, as a fund for prizes. 

The Marquis of Ripon, at a crowded meeting in the Roch- 
dale Townhall on Oct. 4, distributed the prizes to the science 
and art students who had been succcssful in the examinations. 

Lady Penrhyn opened, on Oct. 3, the new hall of residence 
for lady students at the University College of North Walea, at 
Bangor. Accommodation is provided for forty students. 


The Leeds Permanent Fine-Art Gallery, which forms a 
portion of the municipal buildings erected by the Corporation 
at a cost of £130,000, was opened on Oct. 3 by the Mayor, in 
the presence of the members of the Town Council, several 
Bishops, and members of Parliament. and the majority of 
Mayors representing the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


A return of the numbers, nationalities, and destinations of 
emigrants who left the United Kingdom in September hzs 
been issued from the commercial department of the Board of 
Trade : 38,186 emigrants left these shores during the month, 
as compared with 43,402 in 1887. The total for the last nine 
months was 336,042, as against 325,765 in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Lord Hartington was, on Oct. 3, presented with the freedom 
of the burgh of Inverness, “in recognition of his long and 
eminent services to the State.” In the evening, the youngest 
burgess addressed a great gathering of Liberal Unionists in 
the Free Assembly Hall, which is capable of containing 3500 
persons, and was crowded in cvery part. He dealt mainly 
With the position of the Liberal Unionist party—first by way 
of vindication from the assaults of the Gladstonians, and 
afterwards from a more positive and constructive standpoint. 


At St. Paul's Cathedral on Sunday, Oct. 7, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Hodson preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
W. J. S. Simpson, Curate of Christ Church, Albany-street, 
in the evening. ‘he following will be the preachers for the 
rest of the month : Mornings—on the l4th, the Rey. Minor 
Canon Coward: 2Ist, the Rev. Prebendary Moore; 28th, 
the Rev. W. J. Hall. Evenings—iith, the Rev. H. L. Paget. 
Vicar of St. Pancras ; 2ist, the Rev. G. W. Dent, Principal 
of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea ; 28th, the Rev. W. A. Moberly, 
Vicar of the Church of the Ascension, Blackheath. The Arch- 
deacon of London is the Canon in Residence for the month. 

The School of Art Wood-Carving, City and Guilds’ 
Institute, Exhibition- road, South Kensington, has been 
reopened after the usual summer vacation. and we are requested 
to state that one or two of the free studentships in the evening 
classes maintained by means of funds granted to the school by 
the Institute are vacant. To bring the benefits of the school 
within the reach of artisans a remission of half-fees for the 
evening class is made to artisan students connected with the 
wood-carving trade. Forms of application for the free student- 
ships andany further particulars relating to the school may 
be obtained from the manager. 

The following scholarships and prizes were distributed at 
St. George's Hospital by Professor Humphry, of Cambridge, on 
Oct. 1: £125 scholarship, to Mr. R. G. Turner ; £65 scholar- 
ship, to Mr. J. S. Edkins ; £50 scholarship, to Mr. C. S. Berry - 
William Brown £100 exhibition, to Mr. A. H. Ward: the 
Brackenbury prize in medicine, to Mr. B. V. Sortain: the 
Brackenbury prize in surgery and the Brodie prize in clinical 
surgery, to Mr. H. Higgins; the Acland prize in eliniecal 
medicine, to Mr. W. M. Davidson ; Sir Charles Clarke's prize, 
to Mr. C. Truman; the Johnson prize in anatomy, to 
Mr. R. M. H. Walford ; general proficiency prizcs, to Messrs. 
H. 8. Barkworth and R. M. H. Walford. 
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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER'S 
PASTORAL STAFF. 
The pastoral staff presented to the Bishop of Manchester by 
the clergy and laity of the diocese is formed of a shaft of 
ivory, relieved by mounts of silver richly embossed, gilded. 
and embellished with sixty-eight precious stones. The shaft 
terminates in a capital of silver 
ornamented with foliage, surmounted 
by eight enamelled medallions re- 
presenting the Four Evangelists, with 
the Sacred Monogram, the Cross, and 
Alpha and Omega. Above is a series 
of turrets or pinnacles, enriched 
with enamels, each pinnacle termi- 
nating with a jewel. The shaft is 
continued and falls over to form the 
crook. The outer edge of the shaft 
is decorated with silver crockets or — 
foliage, secured by silver bands enriched with 
gems. The inside curve of the shaft encircles a 
carved ivory group representing “The Good 





Shepherd.” The staff. for design and workman- 
ship, reflects great credit upon Messrs. Thomason 
and Co., of Manchester. 

NEW BOOKS. 


The Mapleson Memoirs, 1848 to 1885. Two vols. 
(Remington and Co.).—The manifest decline of 
Italian Opera permits us to review the past 
incidents of its management and performance, in 
the series of fashionable entertainments re- 
membered by the elders of this generation, with 
cool historical interest. Colonel James Henry 
Mapleson—his military rank, as commander of a 
regiment of Volunteers, may here be recognised 
once for all—relates his varied experiences as 
lessee and manager, both in England and in the 
United States, with an engaging air of frankness, 
and with a good-humoured vivacity that isalways 
amusing. Having deen trained in the Royal 
Academy of Music, and in the Conservatorio of 
Milan, both as a violinist and as a vocalist, the 
loss of his voice, which was a promising tenor, 
induced him to resort to the business of an agent 
for the musical profession. In 1858 he gave his 
services as manager to an Italian Opera Company 
formed by Mr. E. T. Smith at Drury-Lane 
Theatre; and in 1861, when that omnivorous 
“entrepreneur” was obliged to quit these specu- 
lations, Mr. Mapleson took the Lyceum on his 
own account; but soon obtained from Lord 
Dudley a lease of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
he opened in 1862. His company then included 
Mademoiselle Titiens, a great lyric and-dramatic 
artist, Giuglini the tenor, Albani, Trebelli, M. 
Gassier, and Signor delle Sedie, with Arditi as 
conductor. He narrowly missed securing Adelina ‘ 
Patti, “a little lady from America,’ who had’: 
just arrived ; she was captured by Mr. Frederick . 
Gye, for the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-Garden, 
hy the timely loan of €50, being then actually in 
need of money. The first experiment at the 
Lyceum resulted in a loss of €1xau, The eminent 
artists we have named were zealous and industri- 
ous; sometimes, after performing such an opera 
as the “Huguenots,” “Lucrezia Borgia.” or 
* Norma,” they would sup together at midnight, 
and then rehearse the “ Ballo in Maschero.” 
from half-past one in the morning till long 
hours after daylight! Of Mademoiselle Titiens, 
especially, whose professional conduct was most 
honourable, and who was a brave, generous 
woman, Mr. Mapleson speaks in the highest 
terms. Signor Giuglini’s childish petulance and 
vehement caprices occasioned much trouble ; and 
many ridiculous stories are told of him. By an 
unlucky accident, one night in playing “ Norma,” 
Titiens, as the Druid priestess. threw back her 
dramstick, with which she struck the gong, so as 
to hic Giuglini on the nose; and he swore that 
he would never play “ Pollio” with her again. 
These whims and tricks of Giuglini, which fill 
some pages of this narrative. were, however, 
surpassed in vexatious absurdity by those of 
Masini, in 1879, and of another tenor, Ravelli, in 
Mr. Mapleson’s American tour of 1882. It should 
not be inferred that any psychological cause, 


° P . NEW CROSITER 
even peculiar to the Italian race, disposes tenors 


FOR THE 
to behave unreasonably more than baritones; BISHOP oF 
for Mario was the most obliging and agreeable 
of men ; but he was a thorough Italian gentleman. We should 


rather say that Italians of low birth. and ill-educated, are of all 
mankind the most quickly spoilt by personal success in a public 
calling; though in pecuniary greediness, and in apparent un- 
faithfulness to contracts, some ladies not of Italian birth have 
far outdone the prima donnas from the classic land of songsters. 
With Madame Grisi, whose goodness in such respects is grate- 
fully acknowledged, Mr. Mapleson was asaociated only in 1866, 
at the cloxe of her admirable career. His introduction of 
Christine Nilsson to the London audience, in 1867, was an 
event of much importance: but he found her “somewhat 
exacting" in after years. The great disaster that befell him 
in’ December, 1867, by the conflagration of Her Majesty's 
Cheatre, causing him a loss of £30,000 on properties which 
he was arranging the day before to insure, would have 
crushed a less energetic and courageous man. But he re- 
opened at Drury-Lane in the following season; and in 
the autumn, by a temporary compact with Mr. Gye, who 
then considered the rivalry of the two houses likely to be 
Tulnous to both, had the use of the “ Royal Italian ” building 
in Covent-Garden, with Costa in the orchestra. The season of 
186 yielded a joint clear profit of £36,000, from Mr. Maple- 
80n 8 share of which, however, £3000 must be deducted for 
msarance and rates. They soon disagreed. as to the terms of 
& proposed continuance of partnership, when Her Majesty's 
Theatre was rebuilt ; and Mr. Gye was involved in litigation, 
both with Lord Dudley and with Uolonel Brownlow-Knox, 
concerning the two leading houses. We do not care to make 
any remark on the statements of Mr. Mapleson, which are 
temperately, even drily, set’ forth, concerning Mr. Gye's 


repeated acts of hostility down to 1877; it is possible that- 


something might have been said on the other side. A wider 
field of action, with more exciting adventures, is presented by 
his American operatic tours, the first of which began in 
October, 1878, with Madame Etelka Gerster for prima donna, 
Siving 164 performances of opera and forty-seven concerts, 
and going westward as far as Chicago and Cincinnati. In the 
following year, after the London season, he again went to the 

mited States, and his prima donna was Marimon, who won 
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high favour at New York and Boston. till her voice suddenly 
failed. ‘The fatigues of long travelling in America seem 
to have tried the ladies most. severely ; and there were also 
trials of temper among them, in some instances, from pro- 
fessional jealousy carried to extreme lengths. Hereby hang 
several amusing little stories. Mr. Mapleson’s American 
trinmphs in 1881, 1882, and 1883, especially in the Grand 
Opera Festivals at Cincinnati, were the culminating success of 
his management; and the overwhelming popular enthusiasm 
is forcibly described. He was then acting, conjointly with 
Mr. Ernest Gye, for the directors of the Royal Italian Opera 
Company of London. He was opposed at New York by Mr. 
Abbey, the lessee of the new Metropolitan Opera-honse, from 
which competition, it appears, came the enormous price that 
was subsequently paid for the services of Madame Patti. No 
singer had ever before received £1000 a night, which was first 
offered to her by Mr. Abbey, backed by the millionaire 
Vanderbilt. Mr. Mapleson thought fit to promise as much, 
while Madame Nilsson was content with £300 a night. 
Whether any individual human talent or accomplishment can 
ever be worth such an extravagant hire. let the world consider 
at leisure. The London directors would not ratify the engage- 
ment to pay those terms; and Mr. Mapleson. supported by the 
stockholders of the New York Academy of Masic, had to bind 
himself to do so. From 1883 to 1885, his relations with 
Madame Patti, during a series of marvellously popular per- 
formances all over America. were magnificent but not profit- 
able to himself ; and, without reference to personal interests, 
it can scarcely be wished. for the sake of trne art. that such 
an example had proved successful. Madame Patti, at this 
time, would attend no rehearsals, in which Titiens and other 
great artists had been punctually diligent. Not disparaging 
the attractions of this very expensive vocalist. or the competent 
judgment of her sincere admirers, it may be suggested that 
American providers of stage novelties have a shrewd insight 
into the weak points for attack on the purses of the vulgar rich, 
a class largely prevailing in the great cities of the United States. 
Every device of newspaper interviewing and incessant reporting 
was employed to advertise the prodigious costliness of Patti’s 
Appearances ; discussion of the pecuniary negotiations was 
kept up for weeks by journalists set on to promote the intended 
“boom ;” the price of her dresses, of her saloon railway 
carriage, with its decorations and furniture, and even her hotel 
bills, stimulated that characteristic American sentiment, the 
glory of spending more money than any other people do. It 
supplies the want of true taste in the United States, and is the 
national substitute for a genuine appreciation of the exalted, 
the beautiful, and the harmonious, in which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold found the American mind sadly wanting. When 
the reporters had interviewed Patti “in her gorgeous 
palace car,” and had noted the items of various expenses 
totalling many thousands of dollars, the victory of her 
Western campaign was assured in advance; that is the 
American secret of a public success. With some understand- 
ing of the circumstances, we read Mr. Mapleson’s narrative of 
the extraordinary doings at San Francisco, where the streets 
were blocked, all through the night. with people crowding to 
be first at the sale of ticketa next morning ; where seats in 
the dress circle were bought at £4 to £10 each: where the 
top gallery was invaded by men dropping in from holes 
broken in the roof ; and the receipts for one performance were 


_ nearly £5000, besides which the purchasers of boxes could sell 


them at an immense premium. But Mr. Mapleson lost money. 
in that tour, at the rate of £1200 a week. and his property 


“was repeatedly in the clutches of the Sheriffs for manifold 


debts. Nevertheless, the farewell visit of Patti to America, in 
IXK5, with a Grand Operatic Festival at Chicago, realised a 
net profit of £30,000. In 1886, not having Patti with him, 
the American expedition proved a disastrous failure; und hia 
retreat from California, encumbered with a hundred and sixty 
helpless followers, whose personal baggage was often detained 
for hotel-bills, is a tale of thrilling adventure. Without dwell- 
ing on particulars of more recent date, we cordially wish Mr. 
Mapleson, in future, as much prosperity as he can fairly earn, 
while thanking him for a pleasant account of his labours and 
fortunes in the past. 

The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot, By William Minto. 
Three vols. (Macmillan).—To do full justice to the special 
merits of this book it should be considered not 80 much as a 
novel or romance, but as an exposition of English history and 
the state of society five centuries ago. It presents. with some 
admixture of imaginative fiction. a very good account of the 
notable insurrection of the peasantry, led by Wat Tyler, the 
famous Man of Kent; John Ball, the clerical demagogne of 
Cambridge: Jack Straw, and others, who besieged London for 
several days in June, 1331, when the Tower was stormed, the 
Duke of Lancaster's Palace in the Savoy was burnt, and Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, the Lord High Chancellor, was put to death. 
The hero of the story, Ralph Hardelot, is a kinsman of that 
unpopular prelate and Minister of State; and his brother 
Reginald is in the confidential service of the Archbishop. 
But Ralph, a scholar and soldier, having been educated 
at Cambridge, and having served a year or two in the 
French wars, became one of the disciples of Wycliffe, and 
then put on the russet garb of those zealous lay mission- 
aries, called “ Wycliffe’s poor priests.’ who went about 
England preaching a new era of religious, moral. and 
social reform. He is not, however. legally or ecclesiastic- 
ally bound to celibacy: and the early mutual attach- 
ment between this young man and Clara Roos, with whom 
he was brought up as a boy in the family of Sir John 
Cavendish, guardian also to this girl. is the only feature of 
the story that concerns the tender passion. Clara. being an 
orphan heiress, was forced into a marriage, never consum- 
mated, with a ruffanly knight. Sir Richard Rainham, from 
whom she escaped on the wedding-day. and took refuge in 
Dartford Priory. The immediate action of the present nar- 
rative begins with a journey on horseback through Essex, by 
way of the town of Sudbury, where the populace are rising in 
anger to oppose the new poll-tax. Two strangers, disguised 
as Flemish merchants. one calling himself Simon d’Ypres, but 
whose real name is John Kirby. and who is a chief manager of 
the political conspiracy, are there quietly watching events. 
Ralph Hardelot is invited to join their party on the road to 
Stourbridge fair. In passing Sturmere Castle, the stronghold 
of Sir Richard Rainham. who is a privileged highway robber, 
these travellers are attacked and plundered ; and Ralph, whom 
the brutal tyrant especially hates as the lover of Clara, is cast 
into adungeon. To our surprise, not legs than to his, Clara is 
found there in the dark, half mad with terror; she has 
been captured by Sir Richard's emissaries, while taking the 
air outside Dartford Priory in Kent, has been carried off to 
Sturmere, and is apparently consigned to a lingering death in 
the dungeon, along with her unlucky lover. We do not 
remember any precedent for this fantastic method of marital 
vengeance in other romantic tales: but we have often read 
something very like Ralph's feat of overpowering and tying 
up the wicked lord of the castle, followed by the deliverance 
of Ralph and Clara when Wat Tyler's band of insurgents easily 
break into the castle hv a endden assault. Professor Minto, 
indeed, canuot describe this kind of exploit aud adventure so 
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well as Mr. R. L. Stevenson does in “ The Black Arrow,” or 
Sir Walter Scott in “Ivanhoe.” Delivered, anyhow, from his 
first dire peril, Ralph seeks the King, Richard II., then a 
generous boy of fifteen, sojourning at Castle Hedingham in 
that neighbourhood; frankly and faithfully declaring the 
grievances of the peasants, who are oppressed by serfdom and 
illegal exactions under their local tyrants, he is authorised to 
go forth and promise redress in the King’s name. This _pro- 
ceeding, his “ Mediation,” is loyally undertaken by Ralph Hard- 
elot, and he goes on to the great Fair at Stourbridge, the descrip- 
tion of which is the beat chapterin the book. He addresses the 
people there, urging them to abstain from violence. but is mis- 
reported by malignant spies, and is again imprisoned, this time 
by the Sheriff of Cambridge. It should be mentioned that he has 
already, in the King’s presence at Castle Hedingham, credit- 
ably passed through “the ordeal of battle” in a formal tilting- 
match with his enemy, Sir Richard Rainham, who disgraces 
himself by foul behaviour in the combat. Meanwhile, Clara 
becomes lady-in-waiting to the King's mother, the widow of 
the Black Prince, a wise and amiable lady, with whom she 
lives at the Wardrobe in Blackfriars, London. She exerts her- 
self successfully to convince the Princess and young Richard 
of the innocence of Ralph Hardelot; he is released from 
prison, but goes to warn the Archbishop of impending danger 
from the popular wrath, and is not only contemned, but isa 
third time imprisoned at Lambeth. The formidable insur- 
rection, for which the feeble Government in the minority of 
Richard IT. was utterly unprepared, breaks out in the third 
volume. It is narrated with historical fidelity ; the simul- 
taneous well-organised march of the Kentish men and the 
Essex men to London ; the encampment of Wat Tyler on Black- 
heath, while Jack Straws force encamped on Hampstead- 
heath ; the alarm and confusion prevailing in London, King 
Richard's attempt to parley with the leaders on board the 
Royal barge at Rotherhithe, his subsequent interview with 
them at Mile-End, the irruption of the mob into the Tower, the 
murder of the Archbishop and other high officials, and the scenes 
of outrage in the City streets, are described with no exagger- 
ation. It is evidently the author’s deliberate opinion that all 
these atrocious outrages were perpetrated by the town rabble, 
without the assent or knowledge of Wat Tyler and the other 
leaders of the rustic host outside the walls of London ; and he 
sympathises with the latter as honest men preferring just and 
moderate demands. He also believes young King Richard to 
have acted in perfect good faith; but surely it cannot be 
supposed that the entire abolition of serfdom, a complete 
change in the whole system of feudal law, could be 
effected with validity by any King’s mere proclamation. 
The final catastrophe, the last day’s meeting at Smith- 
field, the killing of Wat Tyler by the Lord Mayor. 
Sir William Walworth, and the dispersing of the terrified 
peasantry, might have been related with better dramatic 
effect. In that concluding scene of turmoil, Ralph Hardelot. 
the martyr of loyal and Christian patriotism, falls by the cruel 
hand of his old enemy Rainham, but his death is instantly 
avenged ; and Clara, when she hears of it. dies in a moment of 
a broken heart. The author has not written a good romance, 
for it is wanting in likelihood and artistic shape. But he has 
treated an important passage of real history with much 
originality, and with an accurate study of the circumstances 
known to have existed at the time. It may be advantageously 
compared with Mr. C. Edmund Maurice's account, in his 
* English Popular Leaders of the Middle Ages.” 





SKETCHES IN BORNEO. 


The British naval squadron on the China station. under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, V.C., K.C.B., 
was cruising in March last off the coasts of Borneo. That large 
island, 850 miles long and 600 miles broad, situated in the 
Equatorial region, in the centre of the Malay Archipelago. 
having Sumatra and Java for its neighbours to the west and 
south, and the Philippines to the north-east, has not yet been 
thoroughly explored. Its northern parts, however, from 
Sarawak, where Sir James Brooke, the first “ Rajah Brooke.” 
formed an English settlement forty or fifty years ago. when 
the Malay pirates were subdued by the aid of Admiral Keppel. 
to the small British colony of Labuan, established by our 
Government in 1847, and to the north-eastern peninsula, called 
Sabah, now occupied by the British North Borneo Company 
under their charter of 1881, with the ports and harbours of 
Sandakan, Kudat, Gaya Bay, and Ambong Bay—are tolerab! y 
familiar to our maritime trade. The ruling Malay race in the 
greater portion of thisnorthern region, being Mohammedans, own 
the sovereignty of the Sultan of Brunei, who in 1877 agreed, fora 
certain pecuniary revenne to be paid yearly, to grant the terri- 
tories now occupied by the British North Borneo Company, and 
this arrangement was ratified by our Government four years 
afterwards, together with one of a similar nature which had 
been concluded with the Sultan of Sulu, on the eastern coast. The 
Dutch Government has formed settlements in the southern 
and western parts of Borneo, which are administered in con- 
nection with Java ; but the interior, with its primitive tribes 
of natives, called Muruts, Duauns, or Ida'an, chiefly of the 
Dyak race, is pretty much left to itself. 

The town of Brunei, where the Sultan resides, is situated 
at the head of the Gulf of Labuan, only thirty miles from the 
little island of Labuan, with its British official residents, and is 
regularly visited by steamers from Singapore. The inhabitants 
of the town, numbering 12.000, are Malays, with some Dyaka, 
and there are no Europeans living there. Our correspondent, the 
Rev. O'Donnell Ross Lewin, naval chaplain to H.MS. Audacions, 
who has favonred us with Sketches of Borneo, describes Brunei 
as a town actually built in the water, the houses being erected 

It stands in the estuary of a river, and can be 
approached only by small vessels, The Sultan’s palace is 
entered by a ladder. The Sultan is a stout old Malay, of a 
reddish-brown complexion. He wore a blue jacket, a very 
large girdle, with an ornamental creese stuck in it 2 sarong 
or short gown, and white trousers. His velvet cap was worked 
with gold embroidery to resemble a crown. His Prime 
Minister attended him. The Admiral was introduced by the 
Governor of Labuan, Mr. Hamilton. The English guests 
afterwards sat at a long table, and cigars of huge size were 
handed to them with very sweet coffee. 

Sarawak is now governed by the nephew of the original 
Rajah Brooke (Sir James Brooke). It is the most prosperous 
State in Borneo, having a revenue in excess of expenditure. 
It appears to be well and wisely governed, and the Rajah's 
soldiers are well drilled. Tho old Malay cannon at Sarawak 
are very curious. One is double-barrelled ; another has the 
figure of a man at the breech, and that of a dog at the 
muzzle. Qn the steep hill-sides the natives use notched tree- 
trunks to ascend and descend ; and as some of these are often 
broken, and with no supports, walking down becomes rather 
risky, as it appears in one of the Sketches. 


A three-light window, fram the studio of Mr. Taylor, of 
Bernere-street, has been erected in the church of Furneaux- 
Pelham, Hertfordshire, with the surplus fund, on the occasion 
af the Jubilee of her Majesty. 
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1. Light-house at the Entrance to the Sarawak River. 
2. Coming down a Jungle Path in Borneo. 


SKETCHES IN BORNEO: VISIT OF THE BRITISH NAVAL SQUADRON TO BRUNEI. 


3. A Street in Brunet. 
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4. One of Rajah Brooke's Soldiers at Sarawak. 
5. The Sultan of Brunei Receiving Vice-Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon and Officers of the Squadron, 
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PURE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLI TANCE 


(LIMITED), 


Soluble JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


& W, CORNHILL, LONDON, £.6. 


GENTLEMAN'S KEYLESS FULL-PLATE PATENT DETACHED 
Lever WAmTCH, in plain or engine-turned heavy Half- 
Hunting Cases, with improved Keyless action, to wind or 
set hands at the bow, hard enamel dial, seconds hand, 
compound balance, and jewelled holes. This watch is 
made throughout by the GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE 
\ \ (Limited), and embraces all the latest improvements in 
VW. its construction. The compound balance introduced 
4)))} gives a far superior performance to the ordinary plain 
Af balance, and forms a perfectly reliable watch of English 
workmanship. 


Price im Silver .. ...£616 © ... Gold .. £17 17 














BEST 4 


gons rartaest, GOCOA 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 








LANCET.—“ Delicate aroma.’—" PURE and unmixed.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—" 1 is admirable” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 
HEALTH.—" Purity is beyond question.” 








6 » wi C 660... yy + 1616 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” eee S Goin an eso... ates 
Pamphlets of Bricés -: every description of Jewellery and Watches, profusely 
C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. liustrated, forwarded, gratis and post-free, to all parts of the world. 
SS SSS SSS Ss SS SS SS SS SSS FSS 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS!!! 


“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 
of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly 
as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. 


CAUTION .— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless 
imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S © FRUIT SALT " WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J.C. ENO'S PATENT. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd) 


OETZMANN & CoO,, 


67, 69, 71, 78, 75, ‘77, and 79, 


HAMPSTEAD-ROAD 


(Near Tottenham-ocourt-road and Gower-street Station). 


“=. _| CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
ntl FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST-FREE. 


a — ; 2 —— ie -4ts a ws ® Pd “ ‘ a < ; “>> f } 
Pay a a pr a re _ = a se ~~ 
a 2 ; pres = = = 3 sS i > . ta , = 3 — ¥ Le rs At oF A > ats . " 
Be: 4 me au ae Pal 4 - ie = =| x r bg Me ma * = % ‘ Lins pee OE an ft 
BED-ROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR Si GUINEAS. e9 
Consists of large Hanging Wardrobe with drawers, Dressing Table with Toilet Glass attached, are ae ashstand 


with marble to a and tiled hack, To owel Alrer, TW ro Cane Seat Chairs, and Hanging Bookshel fs oft atavet or 

salinon colour, and decorated ; French Beds Lead, eee d to match TENET | Poiliasse, Top “Mattres <8, Bolster, : COMPLETE HOUSE - FURNISHERS, HAMPSTEAD - RO p. 

Pillow; Tuilat Set, Water Bottle and Tum ler: Fe and Fire-lron tava eu ae Can be made in other 

ee ES coloura if speerally ordered, #amme price, Gk GC 


a BENSON'S BOND - -STREET THE “60” JEWELRY 
NOVELTIES. 


For WEDDING, WAR eee 
; SILVER WEDDING, Kk i 
Aud other Gifts. 
Kindly mention Reference when ‘ F( i 
‘ 5 ~~ Ps y ° 4 


requesting selection of 
goods for approval. 
Gold, or Platinum and Gold Bracelet, £4 4s. and £5 53. 
In Pearls, £7 7a. In-Brilliants, £25, 
In Rubies and Diamonds, £10 
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Fine Brilliant Star, forming 
Brooch, Pendant, and 

Hair Ornament, 

£25. 


Fine Brilliant Star, 

forming Brooch, 7 

Pendant, & Hair fp 

Ornament, 1 — 
£50. iy 

Diamond -f 

Partridge, ‘ ff 
£00, 






Hand-painted Ivory 


Brilliant Half-Hoop 











Avie) mot Dani Entourage 
yw in oO monds 
es Rugagement 6 Pins, from £8 88, 
Enamelled Gold Brooch, 
Brilliant Centre, £3 38, 






>) FSA A Large Selection of the New 
oo ek.” Enamelled Gold Jewelry, exquisite reproductions of Natural Flowers. 


25, OLD BOND -STREET, W. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the managers of this im- 
portant exhibition should have allowed it to be opened pre- 
maturely. In every way, and in the interest of exhibitors 
und visitors, a fortnight’s delay would have added to its 
attractions without compromising its success. Even now 
many vacant spaces are to be found on the walls. and the 
catalogue is in need of careful revision. Moreover, as a first 
venture in a new direction it would have been more prudent to 
have awaited the return to town of those who set the fashion 
even in exhibition-going—and more especially in the case of 
an exhibition which appeals almost exclusively to the fashion- 
able and would-be taste dictators of the country. 

Having said this much, we willingly pass on to speak ina 
very different tone of the contents of the New Gallery, which, 
for a brief period, passes under the management of Mr. Walter 
Crane, Mr. William Morris, and Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. The 
aim proposed by the society of which these gentlemen are the 
guiding spirits is to bring into greater prominence * the per- 
sonal element” of our industrial system. In other words, they 
wish to show how much of the undoubted advance in taste 
and workmanship which modern house-decoration displays is 
due to the individual workman ; and they believe that a fuller 
recognition of the craftsman will tend more than anything to 
raise handicrafts to the level of true art. We have no desire 
to dispute this hopeful anticipation, but the 
first survey of the exhibits on the present 
occasion suggests rather a struggle between 
two conflicting influences in the designers’ 
minds, than that barmony between art and 
craft which it is the aim of Mr. Walter Crane's 
society to establish. In other words, there is 
too patent an effort on the part of the majority 
of the artists to produce what they regard as 
useful, and an equal effort on the part of the 
craftsmen to disguise, under a decorative ex- 
terior, the direct purpose of their work. Designs 
for stained glass or mural decorations do not 
come under limitations of this sort, and con- 
se juently the works contributed by Mr. Buarne- 
Jones, Mr. Holiday. Mr. Ford-Madox Browne, 
and Mr. Walter Crane do not suffer from the 
conflicting influences. Of the first-named artist 
the most important works are the cartoons for 
two windows for St. Philip's Church, Birming- 
ham —* The Crucifixion” (ISI) and “ The 
Nativity " (173). We place them in this order 
because the former work seems to show the 
artist at bis best. although in the treatment of 
the Saviour's birth he has been able to give 
fuller play to fancy and imagination—a group 
of angels above guiding the steps of the shep- 
herds to the grotto beneath, where another 
group watches over the new-born child. In 
the still larger and more complicated work, 

“ David's Exhortation to Solomon” (170). the shrivelled King 
is not a pleasant subject for contemplation ; whilst Solomon is 
represented as far too boyish to wield the sceptre and the sword 
in a kingdom beset by foes on all sides ; but the group of girls 
who stand round the foot of the throne is conceived with Mr. 
Burne-Jones's consummate skill, and arranged with exquisite 
grace. Mr. Holiday's designs for the Cavendish Memorial 
(163 and 164, 167 and 168) are fine renderings of the Passion, 
and areas strongly marked by dignity and pathos as the plaster 
bas-relief, ‘Jacob's Ladder” (165), is by delicacy and refinement. 
In the same category of successful works we must mention 
Mr. Walter Crane's sketches for a painted frieze, illustrating 
Longfellow’s story of “The Skeleton in Armour” (194), in 
which the artist has an admirable opportunity for the display of 
his real genius in the invention of imaginary beasts: and Mr. 
Selwyn Image’s crayon designs for glass windows, * Raphael ” 
and * Michael " (210), of which the latter shows the greater 
power The Century Guild of Artists is represented by some 
gpirited designs by Mr. B. Creswick, of which the “ Village 
Smith " (193) series is perhaps the most characteristic ; but 
without knowing whether these casts in high- relief are 
intended for indoor or outdoor ornament, it is difficult 
to say how far they are adaptable to our climate. 
Amongst the other objects of interest in the North 
Gallery—to which we confine our remarks on the present 
occasion—is a “ Cassone in Gesso™ (229), with a design by Mr. 
Burne-Jones, “ The Garden of the Hesperides.” This chest, which 
is made after the Italian fashion of the sixteenth century, is 
ablaze with gold, and bears on its surface in low relief a long- 
necked hideous monster twining round the mystic tree, and 
taking food from a bowl] which a very modern-looking. self- 
possessed young lady holds in her hands. In Mr. Spencer 
Stanhope’s “Hanging Cupboard” (230) the colours are even 
more brilliant. and the contrast of the blue dresses of the 
girls with the green foliage above them is somewhat startling. 
In much more refined style are Mr. Walter Crane's frieze 
panel “St. George and the Dragon” (23%), Mr. Heywood 
Sumner’s painted Gesso panel “Judith” (243), and Miss 
Faulkner's piano of green-stained wood, decorated in Gesso with 
gold and silver arabesques—Gesso, it may be explained, is com- 
posed of plaster of Paris, glue, and cotton wool. and is admirably 
suited for decorations in relief, whether in colour or gilded. 
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In our next notice we shall refer to the metal and glass 
work, the pottery, and the bookbinding, and to various textiles, 
of which there is a very remarkable display. Meanwhile, we 
cordially echo the regreta expressed by Mr. Walter Crane in his 
admirable preface to the catalogue, that a large number of the 
manufacturers of artistic products have refused to’ take part 
in the present exhibition in consequence of the conditi:.. 
imposed by the society that the name of the responsiblu 
designer or artificer should be furnished, in order that the 
credit due to him should be fairly and fully recognised. 





ST. DUNSTAN'’S COLLEGE, CATFORD. 
Under the scheme approved by the Charity Commissioners, 
part of the funds belonging to the parish authorities of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East, in the City of London, were directed to 
be applied to founding a school for the education of 400 boys. 
The appointed Governors of this school are Alderman and 
Sheriff Gray: Mr. A. J. Capel ; the Rev. J. L. Ross, Rector of 
tbe parish ; Sir Reginald Hanson ; Sir Owen Roberts ; the Hon. 
and Rev. Augustus Legge and the Rev. R. Rhodes Bristow, of 
Lewisbam ; and Messrs. R. B. Portal, W. Marten Smith, W. J. 
Thompson, F. H, Mitchell. G. C. Edwards, H. Spicer, and W. R. 
Portal. gentlemen connected with the parish of St. Dunstan: 
A large and well-arranged group of buildings, with school- 
rooms, dormitories, masters’ residences, amd chapel, has been 














ST. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD-BRIDGE, LEWISHAM. 


erected at Catford-bridge, adjacent to Lewisham, in one of the 
most improving and prosperous suburban districts of Kent. 
The architect is Mr. E. N. Clifton, of 7, East India-avenne, 
City. We present a View of these buildings, which were 
formally opened by Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., oxsisted by Mr. 
Alderman and Sheriff Gray, and the other Goverrors, on 
Monday, Oct. 1. in the presence of the Bishop of Rochester ; the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University : Sir George Young, 
Charity Commissioner; and the Master of the Clothworkers’ 
Company. This college will accommodate sixty boarders and 
above three hundred day-scholars ; the whole will be under the 
head master, Mr. C. M. Stuart, M.A. (non-resident); two house 
masters (resident), Mr. R. P. Roscveare and Mr. H. A. P. 
Sawyer; and Messrs. Allpress and Pugh (assistants). It will 
provide a modern education snitable for boys entering upon 
commercial, technical, and professional pursuits, special atten- 
tion being paid to natural science, modern languages, and 
drawing. The college has been fitted with laboratories and 
workshops, arranged with the latest approved appliances, and 
twelve acres of ground have been laid out for school games. 


Under the title of “ The Emperor's Diary,” Messrs. Routledge 
and Sons publish in a shilling volume the diary attributed to 
the late Emperor Frederick, concerning which there has been 
so much discussion. Prince Bismarck’s memorandum in regard 
to it is also given. 

During the quarter ending Sept.30, as appears from Lloyd's 
returns, there was an immense increase in the number and 
tonnage of vessels in course of construction in the shipbuild- 
ing yards of this kingdom. The comparison is favourable 
whether applied to the immediately preceding quarter or to 
the corresponding period of last vear. 

Information has been received in Newcastle that the Wiggins 
Expedition that went out from the Tyne. in July last, witha 
view of opening up a trade between this country and Siberia, 
has been a failure. The Labrador reached Vardoe early in 
August and proceeded on her journey through the Kara Sea. 
This year there has been an unusual quantity of ice in the 
straits; and a telegram, dated Oct. 3. states that the Labrador 
has returned to Vardoe, without having reached Yenesei, 
bringing with her four shipwrecked crews from the Kara Sea. 
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THE COURT. 


On the morning of Oct. & the Queen drove out, accompanied 
by Princess Alice of Hesse. Her Majesty again drove 
out in the afternoon, accompanied by Princess Alice of 


Hesse and attended by the Hon. Evelyn Moore. Lord 
Rowton arrived at the castle, and, with Viscount Cross, 
had the honour of being invited to dine with the Queen 
and the Royal family. In the cvening the Queen, with the 
Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Albany, witnessed o 
representation of tableaux vivants, in which Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, Prince Albert Victor and Prin- 
cesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales, Princess Frederica, 
Baroness von Pawel Rammingen, Princess Alice of Hesse, Prin 
cess Margaret and Prince Arthur of Connaught, together wit! 
members of the Royal bousehold and other ladies and gentle 
men, took part. The following had the honour of being 
invited :—Sir Algernon and Lady Borthwick. Sir Dighton and 
Lady Probyn, Lady and Miss Cochrane, Miss Knollys, Fraulein 
Von Riedel, Miss ‘Trotter, the Earl of Fife (who was unavoid- 
ably prevented from coming), the Rev. Archibald and Mra. 
Campbell, Madame Albani-Gye and Mr. Gye, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Mackenzie, Mdlle. La Jeunesse, Viscount Cross, Lord 
Rowton, Sir Robert Collins, and Mr. Walter Camphbeil. The 
Queen went out on the morning of the 6th, attended by the 
Dowager Marchioness of Ely ; and in the afternoon her 
Majesty drove out, attended by Lady Amptbill. 
Pa Prince Albert Victor and Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud of Wales lunched with the 
Queen and the Royal family. The Duchess of 
Albany dined with her Majesty. Fraulein Von 
Riedel, Viscount Cross, and Lord Rowton had 
the honour of being invited. In the evening, 
the Queen, with the Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of Albany, witnessed a continuation of 
the tableaux vivants, in which the same members 
of the Royal family, members of the Royal 
household, and other ladies and gentlemen, took 
part. The following bad the honour of being 
invited :—Sir Algernon and Lady Borthwick, 
Sir Dighton and Lady Probyn, Lady and Miss 
Cochrane, Miss Knollys, Fraulein Von Riedel, 
Miss Trotter, the Earl of Fife, the Rev. Archi- 
bald and Mrs. Campell, Colonel and Mrs. Russell, 
Madame Albani-Gye and Mr. Gye, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Mackenzie, Mdlle. La Jeunesse, Viscount 
Cross, Lord Rowton, Sir Robert Collins, the 
Rev. Professor Story, D.D., and Mr. Walter 
Campbell. On both evenings the music was 
furnished by Mr. M‘Farland’s band from the 
Aberdeen Theatre, and by Mr. Adlington. The 
servants, tenants, and gillies of the Queen's 
Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates were 
_i present on each occasion. Divine service was 
performed on Sunday morning, the 7th, in the 
presence of the Queen, the Royal family, 
and the Royal household. The Rev. Professor Story, 
D.D., of the Glasgow University, one of her Majesty's 
chaplains, officiated. The Princess of Wales, Prince Albert 
Victor, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maude of 
Wales, attended by Sir Dighton Probyn and Miss Knollys, 
drove over from Abergeldie and attended. In the afternoon 
the Queen drove out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and 
attended by Lady Ampthill, and visited Princess Frederica at 
Abergeldie Mains. Viscount Cross, Lord Rowton. and the 
Rev. Dr. Story had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal family. The Queen went out on Monday morning, 
the 8th, attended by the Dowager Marchioness of Ely ; and in 
the afternoon her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Alice of 
Hesse, drove to the Glassalt Shiel. Captain Arthur W. Moore, 
R.N., had the honour of being received by the Queen. Princess 
Frederica and Baron von Pawel Rammingen dined with the 
Queen and the Royal family ; and Viscount Cross and Lord 
Rowton had the honour of being invited. 


The Prince of Wales met with a magnificent reception at 
Bucharest on Oct. 4, the whole town being en fete. King 
Charles welcomed his Royal Highness in the most cordial 
manner, and conducted him to the palace. At the Castle of 
Pelesh the Queen of Roumania organised a series of brilliant 
fétes in honour of the Prince's visit. The Prince of Wales has 
been disappointed in his hunting expedition, the dry weather 
having caused the bears to retreat to the upper recesses of the 
mountains. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh arrived at Rome on Oct. 7 with 
her children, and was received at the railway station by Baron 
Mayendorff and Mr. Kennedy, the Chargés d Affaires to Russia 
and England respectively. 














Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald, the Lord Advocate, has received 
the appointment of Lord Justice Clerk, in succession to Lord 
Moncrieff ; and it is announced that Mr. J. P. B. Robertson, 
the present Solicitor-General, will succeed Mr. Macdonald. 

On Oct. 8 the President (the Marquis of Bristol) and 
Council of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association entertained 
about one hundred gentlemen at the Freemasons’ Tavern, In 
connection with the thirteenth annual Dairy Show. The chair 
Was filled by Mr. Walter S. B. McLaren, M.P. 








“yy a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 


[t is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 


point, 


and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified witn pure blood 
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MUSIC. 

Symptoms of reviving musical activity are now appearing ; 
among the most important being the resumption of the 
Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concerts, which enter on 
their thirty-third series on Oct. 13. A performance of 
“Carmen” by Mr. Augustus Harris's Royal Italian Opera 
Company, was given at the Crystal Palace on Saturday after- 
noon, Uct 6, when Madlle. Rolla austained the title-character 
with much success. Signor D'Andrade as the Toreador, and 
Madame Bauermeister, Signori Runcio, De Vaschetti, and 
Ciampi, and others contributed to the general effect ; sudden 
changes in other portions of the cast having been made in 
consequence of the indisposition of Madame Trebelli and Miss 
Macintyre. 

The performances of the Russian National Opera Company 
at the Royal Albert Iall—to which we have previously drawn 
attention—lezan on Oct. 8. The vocal performers (the 
choristers habited in picturesque national costume) gave a 
selection which was notexclusively Russian : having, however, 
included selections from Glinka’s opera, * Lile for the Czar,” 
which has been given in an Italian version at our Covent- 
Garden opera-house. Other Russian pieces were comprised in 
the programme. which, however, was of a somewhat mixed 
character. In addition to choral music, solos were effectively 
sung by Madame Olga Pouskowa, and MM. Vinogradoff and 
Lubimoff. Besides the band, twenty-four pianofortes were 
employed, played on by forty-eight young ladies, who 
executed two pieccs. ‘The performances were ably con- 
ducted by Mr. J. Truffi. The well-trained company has re- 
cently been heard to yreater advantage in stage representations 
in some of our provincial towns, and it is to be regretted that 
their London appearances should not be made under similar 
theatrical surroundings. The last concert was announced for 
Oct. 13. 

Madame De Liana (pianist) pave a concert at Prince's Hall 
on Oct. 8, with an interesting programme, including her own 
performances in concerted and solo pieces ; and other features. 


The inaugural address of the new session of Trinity College, 
London, was annonnced to be delivered by the Rev. H. G. 
Bonavia Hunt, on Oct. 9, the same date having been fixed for 
the students’ concert. 


We have previously drawn attention to the arrangements 
made for the one day's festival at Hanley,on Oct. 11, conducted 
by Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, of Birmingham. 


The recurrence of the Bristol Triennial Festival (the sixth 
occasion) will take place on Oct. 16 and three following days. 
The programme doves not offer any absolute novelty, but 
several grand works of permanent interest will be given, all the 
performances taking place in the Colston Hall. The first 
morning (the Tuesday) will be devoted to “Elijah,” the 
evening concert of the same date including a_ selection 
from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tauride,” Schumann's Piano- 
forte Concerto in A minor, and other items. On the 
following morning, Cherubini's fourth mass (in C) and Dr. 
Mackenzie's dramatic cantata “The Rose of Sharon” will be 
given, Berlioz’s “ Romeo and Juliet” symphony, and a mis- 
cellaneous selection being included in the programme of the 
evening concert. The morning of Oct. 18 will be appropriated 
to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s dramatic cantata “The Golden 
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Legend,” and Mendelssohn's * W -alpurgis-Night’ ’ music ; the 
following evening's concert including Beethoven's pastoral 
symphony, other orchestral works, pianoforte solos, and vocal 
pieces. ‘The festival will terminate on Friday morning, 
Oct. 19, with a performance of * The Messiah.” The orchestra 
will be the fine band organised by Sir Charles Hallé, who will 
be the conductorand pianist. The original list of solo vocalists 
comprised the names of Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mesdames Patey, Trebelli, and Belle Cole, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. C. 
Banks, Mr. Santley, Mr. W. Mills. and Mr. M. Worlock ; but it 
is feared that illness will prevent Madame Trebelli from 
appearing. 

Mr. William Carter will begin a new series of cight 
concerts at the Royal Albert Hall on Oct. 31; the co-operation 
of his well-trained choir being again an important feature. 

Mr. Freeman Thomas's Promenade Concertsat Covent-Garden 
Theatre will close (with his benefit) on Oct. 15, after an 
especially successful season ; a result fully merited by the 
general excellence of tbe performances, and the varied 
altractions of the programmes. 

The eighteenth season of the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society. conducted by Mr. Barnby, will open on Nov. 7 under 
its altered title of the “Royal Choral Society.” The opening 
performances Ww ill consist of Mozart's “ Requiem” and Rossini’s 

* Stabat Mater.” Two more concerts will be given this vear— 
on Nov. 28 and Dec. 15—and the remaining seven on Jan. 1 
and 16, Feb. 2 and 20, March 6 and 30, and April 19. Some of 
our most eminent solo vocalists are engaged, and a band and 
chorus of about a thousand performers will give effect to 
works by past and present masters, among these being Mr. 
Cowen's oratorio, “ Ruth” ; an oratorio entitled * Lucifer,” by 
M. Benoit; and Signor Mancinelli’s “Isaias.’ Mr. W. Hodge 
has been appointed organist on the retirement of Sir John 
Stainer. 

The Monday Popular Concerts will open their thirty-first 
season on Nov. 12. 

Those excellent orchestral performances, the London 
Symphony Concerts at St. James's Hall, will be resumed with 
the first concert of a new scries, on Nov. 20, conducted by Mr. 
Ilenschel, as before. 

A new series of Ballad Concerts will begin towards the 
latter end of November. 

Another important accession to London music will be the 
renewal of Novello’s Oratorio Concerts, which will begin their 
new season, at St. James's Hall, on Dec. 6 (conducted, as before, 
by Dr. Mackenzie), with Dr. Parry’ 8“ Judith.” Engagements 
have been made with several eminent solo vocalists. 


Among the suburban musical institutions that are preparing 
for renewed activity, the Finsbury Choral Association (con- 
ducted by Mr.C. J. Dale) will open its tenth season with the 
first of four concerts, on Nov. 22; and the Highbury Phil- 
harmonic Society (conducted by Mr. G. H. Betjemann) will 
begin its eleventh season on Nov. 26.—The South London 
Choral Association has issued the prospectus of its twenty- 
first season. Classes for instruction in various branches 
of music and public concerts are included in the scheme; 
Mr. L. C. Venables being principal of the educational 
department and conductor of the performances. Among the 
works to be given, this year and next, are Mr. Gaul’s “ Ruth” 
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and a selection of part-songs ; Sir John Stainer’s “St. Mary 
Magdalen ” ; Gade's cantata “The Crusaders"; Handel's 
“ Messiah ” (a Christmas performance on Dec. 21), ** Israel 
in Egypt;" and at St. James's Hall on Good Friday 
Rossini's * Stabat Mater,” and a selection from oratorios.— 
Eastern London will be well supplied with musical yerform- 
ances by the Borough of Hackney Choral Association, con- 
ducted by Mr. E. Prout, and the Bow and Bromley Institute. 
The first-named institution will give four concerts (beginning 
on Novy. 19) in the Shoreditch Townhall, where Handel's 
“ Joshua,” Haydn's “Seasons,” Mendelssohn's “St. Paul,” 
Brahms’s “German Re juiem,” and Schubert's ‘ ‘Rosamunde e 
music will be given during the seriea: the scheme of the other 
association including Haydn's ‘ Creation, ” miscellaneous con- 
certs, and organ recitals. 


Among forthcoming provincial arrangements the Bleck. 
burn Philharmonic Society announces. three concerts, Le- 
gr nning on Nov. 7; when Sir Arthur Sullivan's dramatic cantata 
“The Golden Legend ” will be performed ; and the Bourne. 
mouth Philharmonic Society will give an ‘afternoon and an 
evening performance of Dr. Mackeuzie's oratcrio “The Rose 
of Sharon” on Nov. 21. 

Provincial tours will he made by Mr. Santley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel daring October nnd November ; pianoforte 
recitals by Madame Essipoff in November ; and performances 
by the Ifeckmann quartet party, in November and December, 
being arranged for. 








Professor John Ella (who died recently aged nearly cighty- 
six) began his musical career, when very young, as o ‘violinist 
at the opera-house in the Haymarket, then called the King’s 
Theatre. He became widely known as founder and director of 
the Musical Union, which for many years furnished instru- 
mental performances of avery high class, in which many of 
the most distinguished artists were first heard in thie country. 
Professor Ella was also known as a lecturer on music, was a 
member of several musical socicties, and had the personal 
acyuaintance af some of the most eminent composers and 
performers of his time. 


The movement to collect funds for the erection of a 
memorial in the new cemetery at Evére, Brussels, over the 
remains of the officers and men who fell in the Waterloo 
Campaign has resulted in the collection of £2400, of which 
the Government have contributed £500. The fund is closed. 


The first meeting of the council of the Sanitary Institute, 
which has recently been incorporated, was held at the Parkes 
Museum on Oct. 5, Sir Douglas Galton was unanimously 
appointed chairman of the council, and Mr.G.J. Symons the 
revistrar. ‘The institute is founded to carry on the olijects of 
the Amalgamated Sanitary Institute of Great Britain and the 
Parkes Museum, and it was decided to hold the institute's first 
examination for local surveyors and inspectors of nuisances on 
Nov. S and 9. A programme of lectures for the winter session 
is in course of preparation. A letter was read from the Charity 
Commissioners saying that they considered that the new 
institute was likely to prove a powerful means for the diffusion 
of sanitary knowledge, and promising to grant facilities to the 
institute to deliver lectures in the various buildings which the 
Commissioners proposed to establish in different parts of London. 
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PBAWING- ROOM FURNITURE of every Description, 


Inlaid Cabinets, of good design and finish, from £9 10s, 
: PASsY-CHAIRS. —HAMPTON and SONS’ SHELL CHAIR 
oaies ELUOSTRATED), jatered, in Sateen, from £3 154, 
rs, from 37s. 64 Sofas 's Couches, from 708. 
me fie Sonire. Writing, Occasional. rand Coffee Tables in great variety, 


[NING-ROOM and LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
TRATED), £5 ew designs, from £6 158, | Easy-Chairs, in Morocco (AS ILLUS- 


100 Reading, Arm,and Slope, 17s. 64. Dining-Chairs, in Morocco, 
wa, Dini ing-Tabies, extending with screw, with deal tops, from 30s. 
Ppxrrox and SONS invite an tion of their New 

Stock of SOREENS for this season, which are not only an exceedingly tine 


ageortmens, but are cheaper oven ¢ Jast season, especially Japanese Screens, 
_QCREENS ta vs gly ae, on , with 
6in. od. 4FO GOLD EM- 
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{\CREENS.—New high relief leather paper 4-fold Screens, 


as illustrated, sunk panels, hbrocaded borders, and decorated cloth backs, 
6ft. high, from Ms. 


APANESE CABINETS, carved shtanwood, rich gold- 


e lacquered decoration, inlaid carved ivory and pearl in relief. Several very 
fine specimens, from £12 10s, 


QED CHINESE BLUE and WHITE WARE.—Very rare 


old specimens, at exceptionally low prices. Taizan Ware.—A pew shipme nt 
of thig novel decorative ware, in rich blended colourings and new forms. 


RTISTIC STANDARD ADJUSTABLE LAMPS, new 


and special designs, with improved selfextinguishing burners. A ‘sple ndid 
assortment in wrought-iron and co ers brass and copper, and all polished brass, 
from 55s., 975. 6d., 08s. 6d., AS ILLUSTRATED, in great variety, to £20, 
Table and Suspension Laps, fitted with all the latest improvements. A choice 
selection of Lace Lamp-Shades, in newest designs and shapes, from 6a. 9d. 


BLACK & BRASS FENDERS & SET of IRONS, from 10s. 64. 


Brass Fenders and Set Fire Brasses, from 25a. 
Wrought-Iron Curbs, for Rests, and Sets of Irons, from 75s, 
Coal-Boxes. in all woods, best make, 12s. 6d. 

Coal-Scuttles, Japanned, art colours, from 3s. 9d, 


rT & SONS, Pall-mall East, Charing-cross, London, S.W. 
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HAMPTON and SONS’ BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HITE ENAMELLED SUITES from 35 Guineas to 


50 Guineas. 


SH BED-ROOM SUITES, with bevelled edge, silvered 


plate to wardrobe and toilet glass, tile-back to washstand, cowplety, with 
pedestal, towel-rail, and chairs, £5 18s. 6d. 


ARGE BED-ROOM SUITES, in new woods, with 6 ft. 


wardrobe with bevelled-edge, silverod plate-class to centre door, from £17 10s, 


RON FRENCH BEDSTEADS, fitted with double wire-woven 


spring mattresses, wool mattress, bolster, and feather pillow, 36s. 6d. 


BRASS FRENCH BEDSTEADS, fitted with double wire- 


WoVEn Spring mattress, hair mattress, feather holster, and pillow, 90s, 


BEDDING, manufactured on the ises from the purest 
materials, at the lowest possible prices. ding purified and remade, 


Works: 48, Belvedere-road, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


RSE 


P#PIT: at TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Just produced with cpormous success, aftcr a run of 


soo nights in the provinces, 


pert. LECOCQ’'S POPULAR OPERA. 


Vocal Score, 53. net. 
Pianvforte Secure, 3s. net, 


we ira’ ian Dig succesa ; and people who wish to hear tune- 
fnl Ponies plete. with humorous and dramatic effects, ought 


tu visit Tovlo’s Theatre.”—Staudard. 
PpeEPita WALTZ and LANCERS. 


Arranged by BUCALOSSI. 2s. net. 


SPITA QUADRILLE. 
pF ewe by CHARLES COOTE. 2a. net. 
CHAPPELI. and Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


AIIAPPELL and CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 
C HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 


Silo, or on the Three-Years' System. New or Secondhand. 


Silo, pean TNS TS ae ee ees 
IIAPPELL and CO.'S IRON-FRAMED 


QUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
a esiie-ch wate from 35 Guibess. Testimonials from all 


parta of the World. 


HAPPELL and COS STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas. 





(SHAPPELL and COS NEW ORGAN 


HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 


69 90 wiinons, 


(Chouei and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 


uineag, 
others 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 runcns to 350 
Pronounced by the Lbighest judges to be superior toa 
wy quality of Cape’. ILLUS! RA TED LIST: ’ pust-free. 


UuAPrPBLL and Co,.50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.¢c. 





Ask your Musiceaeller for 


MORLEY and CO.’S LATEST 
e SUCCESSES: 
Played every where. 


BELLE ETOILE VALSE. 


“The prettiest valse ever written.” 


ETOILE VALSE. By Bonheur. 
Pliyed hy all the finest Bands 
with the greatest enthusiasm, 
rice 23, Let, 


A POMPADOTR. A Court Dance. 
Ry BOGGETTIL ; 
“Suggestive of the stately minuet." 
“The sucesss of the season,” 
Price 1s, 6d. net. 


MORLEY and CO,’S 
e Worth a 
Singing, 


A‘ NOT. Maude Valerie White's 


Lastand finest Sony, 
© 4A bruliant success.” 


‘CHE RIPPLE OF THE RIVER. F. Moir's 


Last and pretciest Sony 
(Composer of " Best of AH), 


HE ARABS TROTH. T. Hutchinson's 


Verorous New Baas or Beritone Song 
iComposer of * Fetters of drold’), 


A RIBBON AND A FLOWER, Barnby's 
Last and most beautiful Sone, 
Keri forall volecs. 2a stumpsonch, Lists free, 
W. Morvey and Co,, 127, Regent-street, W. 


BELLE 





NEW SONGS 





A Vohune of Modern Songs for One Shilluig. 


QT. JAMES'S SONG - BOOKS. Is. each 

J volume. Book [contains new songs hy Cira Pinsutt. 

Fullimtie siz. Listof contents free, Poat-free 13 stalps. 
W. MORLEY and Co,, 127, Regent-street, W. 


OHN PRINSMEAD and CONS) 
J B S° 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 


comping the Rlevance and Convenienee of the Cott we with 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
Hort.ontal Grand, 

Prsees from Forty Guineas upwards, 
18, &), and 22, Wiemore-street, London, W. 


[2Rarps’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD. of 


Is, Great Marlborongtestreet, Londen sand $3, tiede Maal 
Paris, Mokers to her Majesty and the Prineo and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION Mie Pubhe that Pianofortes are henge Sold 
hear Che none of “brard’ whieli are wot of them manne 
fictore, For information as to nuthent lecity apply tt ds, Great 
Marlhorough-st.. where wew Pianos can be obtained from Yes, 





























[gRAkps' PIANOS, — COTTAGES, from 
ODLIQUES. from <5 eninens, 
GRANDS, from 125 gitineas, 


Founded, 1438; Rebuilt, 1887, 


Vf OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 164 gs. 


to 108 wa, Organs from 7 ws. to 80 ga.: Three-Years' 
Sy stom, from los, 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
bod and 105, Bishopegate-within, London, B.C. 


OUN BROADWOOD and SONS 


’ 33, Great Pulreney-street, Landau, W. 

GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1895, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 1x85, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 23 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HORE. 


eee ee 
PLEYEL, WOLFF. and CO’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BALE OR HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
8nle Agency, 170, New Buud-street, W, 


J B. CRAMER and CO. 207 and 209, 


e Regent-strect, Laudan, W., have a choice selection of 
upWards of 19) SECONDHAND Grand, Ollique, Cottage, and 
Si(iitre PIANOFORTES and PIANETYTES, by the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
ry ptancel: and enue Oryana, Harmoniums, and 

rgans, cither for cash, by ; ; - 
tlow Three-Years’ System Pig eimisecreigia: cages 


— 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL has heon awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for genrral good quality and moderate price of 


pianos.” Price-Lista free on anol AGIOD.— “Str 
aud Moorgate-street. eae anaes te wise 


eee chs a 
(;REAT PIANO SALE.—END of LONDON 


. SEASON .—Second-hand Broadwood, Collard, and Erard 
pianos. Very cheap, Ulustrated Catalognes and Descriptive 
THO free. Packed free and sent to any part. 

OMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 





? 














£71 BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


Pianoforte, suitable fora Cho Society 

s ral Society. Should be 

a al onee. TWiustrated Catalogues free; and all Pianos 
eked free ut THMAS OETZMANN aud CO.'S Great Sale of 
Mos, 37, Biker-street, London, W. 











o- ‘i - ; p= 
$29 ( OLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano. 
incised and gilt panel front, ivory keys metallic plate 
8c MOG A, &c. Ver: f fo . ve . . ‘ . - r ” o ae p ' . 
Great Piano Saleat “  Yeseriptive Lists free of the 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CU.'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 





wh a as we 

= ERARD G RAND (cost donb 
. Full-sized Grand Pinnoforte eve ; 

oy . vOaat PITLOre > Seven octaves, trichord 
Liroughout, and all recent improvements, “eS tate Ae ly 
€ CAS} t VATED, Deseriptiy ¢ Lists post-free of the Grear Pint 7) 


Saleat THOMAS ORTZMANN and Co. S, 27, Baker-street. W. 


le), Genuine. 
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J) ALMAINE and COS PIANOS AND 
bratious oo eS Re Sentor Partner ¢ 
beteis x bo nh Part nership Ten years’ war rhuty. Kasy 
iiase fs 4 { ottage I Mmnos, 8 Cuineas, 12 Tuineas, &e. 

Glass ' . SN noas, Class 3, 23 eulnens, | Cinss 6,35 guinena, 
Class 2’ 94 suineas. | Class 4, 26 guincas, | Class 7,40 cuinens. 
Aliierican F Sain AS. | Cinss 5,30 guinens, | Class &. 45 cuineas. 
100 gttinens a rt the best Makers, from i, ceuineas up to 
any purchaser « fs T ° railway return fare will be refunded to 
residence ix within: 200 Milos ne ered ~* heen 
ment, B.C, (Established 10g — ie tS Manll 


ts 
i 


USICAL BOXES. — Mess 
FRERES Te gta Messrs. 


leceased.—Abhsolute Sale 








NICOLE 


: 4 ite inspectiv AR RRO, INTE 
CHANGEABLE MUSICAL BOX ot wee, Re ECT INTER. | 


X,of which they are the Sale 

ADMNfacturers—27 Ely tel ¥ are the Sole 
i PS—21, Bl¥-place, Lond n. B.c. Ge > ™ Se 
Fite fof Price-List No.6, post-froe, ? * TeNeY Bist. 1815. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


Se 


METZLER and CO0.’S 


New Thematic Catalogue of Songa, Duets, Pianoforte Music, 





LIST. 


Dunce Music, and Violin and Pianoforte Music sent gratis and 


pust-free, 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. Hope Temple. 


7 Popular Song. 
| SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. HOPE TEMPLE, 
Published in two keys, Dand F, 


[HE LIFTED VEIL. J. Barnby. 


Popular Song. 
Words hy FL E. Weatherly. 
Published in two keys, E tat snd G. 


ASK ME WHY I LOVE. 
New Song hy LAWRENCE KELLIE, 
YOU ASK ME WHY I LOVE, 

In PF, Compasa C to G, 


LOVE: Theo Marzials. 


New Duet. 
LOVE. THEO MARZIALS. 
Published in two keys, F and G. 


RROSE QUEEN WALTZ. A. G. Crowe. 


A great succesa. 
_ Performed at the Promenade Concerts, 
Piano Solo, 23. net. Vocal Part for Children. 
Old Notation gr Tonic Sol-Fa, 2d. net. 


METZLER'S RED ALBUM 


RED ALBUM. 
Each Number contains thirty-two piges Pull Music Fixe, 


New Series, 
hound ina special cover, Wustrated with a drawing by E. J, 
Whecler. 


J 
9 
METZLER S RED ALBUM No. 1. 
_, LONTAINING NINE SONGS. 
A SONG OF SPAIN.. 2, -» A, Goring Thomas, 
THE WILLOW SONG Si «. Arthur Sullivan, 
THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER .... Ciro Pinsuti. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN .. «> Henry Smart. 
SUNSHINE FAIR... sie Caroline Lowthian. 
ROSE SOFTLY BLOOMING LL. Spohr. 
A SHADOW ONLY .. “% ee) Berthold Tours, 
SWEET DREAMLAND .. » J. L. Roeckel. 
BANISH SORROW .. “2 »» FF. Clay, 
COMPLETE—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


VM ETZcer's RED ALBUM No. 2. 
CONTAINING EIGHT SONGS, 
THE KING'S JESTER .. «> Alfred Cellier, 
MARTIN, THE BLACKSMITH | J. I. Molloy, 
DAYBREAK  ., a a ee od, Barnhy, 
THE WAYFARER .., ae ee J. Benedict, 
JESSIE... as ase ere oo FL OH. Cowen, 
CHARM ME TO SLEKEP .. e Ch. Fontaine, 
THE CAPTAIN'S SONG ee of. L. Hatton, 
THE TRYSTING TREE .. os Manqiterte. 
COMPLETE—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETZLER'S RED ALBUM No. 3 


CONTAINING EIGHT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 
IN A SWING ae nde oe oe Cotsford Dick, 
THE CHOKISTER .. és es» Edouard Dorn, 
THE NUNS DREAM “<2 - SS Glover, 
NOCTURNE ‘ Ba oi F.H. Cowen, 
FAN-FAN es “ Ch. Leecoeg, 
THE FAIREE'S GREETING P. Bucalossi. 
LES MARINIERS  .. ta ee J. Blotnenchal, 
SPRING-TIDE KEVELS .. -. E. Harper, 
COMPLETE- PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


METZLERS RED ALBUM 


CONTAINING SIX COMPOSITIONS FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFOITE., 
BOURREE in A os 3 scotson Clark, 
CANZONETTA.. xa oa HM. Hoes 7 

NYDIACRomanece) .. Lis ee HM GQoodbaut. 
SWING SONG .. ae &% Berthold Tours, 
REVE CHARMANT.. Berthodd Toura, 
MARCH inc... a ai -» Henrys Smart. 
COMPLETE -PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


you 
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i NJ ASON : MLIN eric JAD, 
\yAse and HAMLIN American Organs 


| 





Cheagpese heeause best. 
Prices—£s8 to go, Liberal Discount for Cash, 
New Hilustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post-free. 
ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
SOLE AUENTS, 
METZLER and CO.. 
B 42, GREAT MARLBOROUGILSTREET, LONDON, 








PPHE HANOVER EDITION of STANDARD 
and CLASSICAL PIANOFPORTE WORKS, with im. 
prarcud addidisns. May be bad of aii Musieseliers, The works 
IW Chis famous edition are revised and tneercd, newly en- 


io eraved, and printed without balfesheers. Lists sent pose free, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


DUFF and STEWART, 324, Georwe-street, Manover-square, W, 


[DE _LORMES A BC INSTRUCTIONS 


for the PIANO, the easiest Pianoforte Tutor ever 
published, Intelligiblo to the youngest capacity. Price 2s. 
bec. post-free, 
DUFF and STEWART, 22a, George-street, Hanover-square, 


AWENDOLINE GAVOTTE. By CECIL 


NIELSON. “The prettiest piece of its school The 
Graphic. This popular gavotte may be lad, piano solo or 
duet, Is, 6d. net; vielin aad plano, by Dufaure, is. net; 
Bepret, leo; orchestra, ts. od, 

IUFF and STEWART, 32a, George-street, Hanover-square. 


I MPROVED SPECTACLES, _ scientifically 


adapred by HH. LAURANCE, Ocultst-Optician, La, GLU 
BON D-STREET, W. 


MNHE LateSir JULIUS BENEDICT wrote :— 


“T have tried the princrpal optienins in London without 
success, hut your SPECTACLES suit adtuirably '—To Mr. H, 
LAURANCE, OQeultst-Opureian, Ta. Old Bond-street, W.; and 
6, Poultry, B.C. Spectacles scientifically aaepted, 














HE Rev. Dr. CROWTHER, St. Joseph's 


College, Duinfries, N.B., writes :-—" 1 eannot describe the 
comfort [ derive from the use of your GLASSES both by day 
and hight: and Thave taken to reading books E had put aside 
ark too trying to the eyes on account of the stuellness of the 
type"—To Mr. H. LAURANCE, Oculist-Uptician, 1a, Old 
Bond-screet, W. ;, and 6, Poultry, EC, 





(OOCELE'S 
A NTIBILIO US 


pits. 


PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 





(VOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR BILE. 





PILLS. 
POM INDIGESTION, 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 


( YOCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS, 


FOR HEARTBURN, 


[)UTCH BULBS. 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 
A NT. ROOZEN and SON, 


NURSERY MEN, 


OVERVEEN. NEAR HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 
Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are invited to read 
Ant. Roozen and Son's Catalozue for 188s, and see the lara 
snving effected by denling direct with the Grower, The Cata 
logue, containing details of their Immense Collection of New, 
tare, and Fine Bulbs and Plants, and purticulars as to Free 
Delivery, will be sent, 


post-free, on a 


pheation to them or to 
their Agents. MERTENS and CW., 3, C1 


] 
Cross-lane, London, E.c. 





DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
a in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at Once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. [t will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harin less ; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sieep by relicving the child from pain; 
and the little cherub awakes ‘“‘as brightasalmtton.” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and sce that 
“Oprtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it, Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at Is, 14d, 











MAPLE & CO. 


(TABLE LINENS. 
YABLE LINENS, 


During the long-continued depression in trade, many of 
the best Irish manufacturers have stil kept their most skilful 
weavers employed, with the result that stocks lave accumu. 
Jated, till of necessity they must be realised, even at a serious 
gacrifice. 


ABLE LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. having 


been consulted by several manufacturers 60 situated, 
have bought out for cash, on most exceptional terms, an 
IMmense assortment of pure band-made, soft-Anish CLOTHS 
and NAPKINS, which they are now offering at a very large 
percentage under val ue. 


YABLE LINENS.—The cases are now being 


opened out, and comprise a large variety of CLOTHS 
of a substantial character, ft’ for everyday family use, and 
which, being pure flax, will wear well and retain their 
natunul bloom till the last. The Cloths are mostly of 
medium sizes— 2 yards by 24 yards, from 5s, 1d. ; better quality, 
8s. lld.; extra quality, l4a, yd, 


[ABLE LINENS. 
([ ABLE LINENS. 
[ABLE LINENS.—Amongst the stocks are 


a nuinber of CLOTHS, in both medium and large sizes, 
of altogether exceptional quality ; 1p fact. some of the finest 
and most beautiful productions of the Irish loome. These 
are suitable for best use and special occasions, and should 
certainly he seen, The prices will be found bus little more 
than usually asked fur goods of ordinary character. 


(TABLE LINENS.—Included in the stocks 


willalso be found a large variety of both CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS suitable for use in Hotela, Clubs, Boarding-houges, 
&c., and proprietors contemplating renewing these items 
should certainly make an early inspection, or write for samples 
or quotations, A wreat saving may be effected by purchasing 
at once, 


NABLE LINENS.—The Stocks also include 


ules upon piles of DAMASK NAPKINS, as follows: 


Fish Napkins, froin 28. 2d. per dozen; Breakfast ditto, from |; 


43. 6d. per dozen; Dinner Napkins, all fine thax, from 6a. 11d. 
per dozen; extra large French size, 93. lid. per dozen. These 
goods will be found of remarkably good value, and are sure tu 
please tn use, 


GQ HEETINGS, 
GQ HEETINGS. 
SHEETINGS. 


kJ MAPLE and (O.'8 Stock of pure-finieh and hand-made 
Irish, Scotch, and Barnsley LINEN SHEETINGS, as well as 
lon and twilled COTTON SHEETINGS, is now completely 
aasorted, and prices are ruling unusually low. Housekeepers 
Would therefore do well to replenish their stores. Patterns 
free. A special quality Cotton Sheets, very strung, at 6s. sd. 
per pair. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
INENS.—A Complete Set for £8 13s. 9d., 


consisting of Blankets, Quiles, Table Linen. Sheets, &c., 
siitable for a house of eight room3s.—MAPLE and CQO., 
London, Paria, and Say tna. 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 
suitable for a louse of ten rooms, See special 
Catalogue, -MAPLE and CO., Tottenbain-court-road. 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £28 12s. 10d., 


suitable for a house of twelve rooms. See special 
Catalegue, 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO.—OIL PAINTINGS. 
MAPLE and CO.—WATER COLOURS, 
Ol PAINTINGS by Known ARTISTS. 
Ol PAINTINGS by Rising ARTISTS. 
WATER COLOURS by Known ARTISTS, 
WATER COLOURS by Rising ARTISTS. 
\" APLE and CO.—Oil Paintings and Water 


colours by Known and Rising Artists. These are pow 
displayed tnone of the niomerous galleries, and are offered at 
purely commercial profits. AN inspection is solicited, Al 
eoods Inarked in plain figures, @ system as established fifty 
years. 


M4?PLE and CO.—English Chime CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—Dining-room CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—Drawing-room CLOCKS. 


The Largest and best Collection in the Kingdom. Clocks in 
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ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 


Vid NEWHAVEN. DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
EXPRESS DAY SERVICE—Every Weekday as under:— 
London Bridge 


Victoria Station. Station, Paris, 
Dep. Dep. Arr. 

Friday, Oct. 12 10 5S aawn, 10 10 g.1n, 80 pan, 
Saturday, 4 13 1 ss, lil ,, vedo ,, 


Monday, vn 15 R45 ,, Bmw) ,, 915 4, 
Tuesday, » 16 10 5 ,,. lolw , | lod ,, 

This Express Day Service will continue running up to and 
including Tuesday, Oct, 16 only. : 

NIGHT SERVICK.— Leaving Victoria 7.50 pan., and London 
Bridge & pan. every Week-day and Sunday. ; 

FARES :-~London to Paris and back—Ist Class, 2nd Claas. 
Available for Return within one month .. £2 178, -- £2 18, 

Third Class Return Tickets (by the Night Service), 32. 

The Brittany, Normandy, Paris, and Rouen, splendid fast 
paddle-steamers, accomplish the passage between Newha\cu 
and Dieppe frequently in about af bourr, : 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


| [rok full particulars, see Bills, to be obtained 


at Victorias, London Bridge, or any other Station, and 
at the following Branch OMeces, where Tickets may also he 
obtained :~—West-End General Offices, 24, Rewent-circus, Piccn- 
dilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafslgar-square ; Hay's 
Agency, Cornhill, and Cook's Ludgate-circus Office. 
(By Order) A. SABLE, Secretary and General Manager. 





BeSTOL SIXTH TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
OCT. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1888. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the. Queen. 
President—H.R.A. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 


COLSTON HALL. OCT. 16, 17, 18, 19, 18AR 


FOUR MORNING CONCERTS. 


ELIJAH—Mendelssolin, : 
ROSE OF SHARON—Mackenzie, 
FOURTH MASS—Cherubini. 
GOLDEN LEGEND—Sirr A. Sullivan. 
WALPURGIS NIGHT—Mendelssobn. 
MESSI AH—Handel. 


THREE EVENING CONCERTS, _ 
Including Act 1 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS—Gluck; Piano- 
forte Concerto A winor—Schumann ;: Two Legendes, Nos, 9 
and 10, Op. 55—~Dvérak; ROMEO AND JULIET, Dramatic 
Symphony — BERLIOZ; Overture, “ Euryanthe "— Weber; 
Ballet Music from “ Polyeucte’—Gounod ; Pastoral Sy mphony— 
Beethoven, “Triume” (Study for Orchestra)- WenET 5 
Introduction and Closing Scene from “ Tristan und Tsalde"— 
Wagner"; “ Luscepiel Overture’—Smetana; Orchestral Suite 
in D—Dvorak ; and Yocal Selections, &c. 

Madame ALBANT, 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. MADAME PATEY. 
Madame TREBELLI, 
Madame BELLE COLE, Mr. CHARLES BANKS, 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr. WATKIN MILLS. Mr. MONTAGUE WORLOCK. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 

Sir CHARLES HALLE'S BAND of # PERFORMERS, 
Chorus—The Bristol Festival Choir (3) Voices). 
Conductor— 8ir CHAKLES HALLE. 

All applications for Tickets should be accompanied by a 
remmittance ; cheques. &c., made payable to Sir GEORGE W. 
Epwanps, Treasurer. 


Detailed Programmes, with Special Railway Arrangements, 
now ready at the Ticket-Office, Colston Hall, Bristol, 


HENRY COOKE, Hon. Sec. 
WON T E Cc A RL O 


ac A SUMMER RESART, 

Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the niost quiet, charming, and interesting of «pots on the 
Mediterranean ses-const. Yhe Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, set the summer heat is always Cempered by the 
sea-breezes, The beachis covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-buths, and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, ag in some of our own places of suniuuer resort 
ip Knelund. 

Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
Coast which offers to tts Visitors Che same amnsements as the 
Estaliishinents on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &¢, 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that crn compare in 
the heauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its spectal 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
aud by Che inviting seenery, butalso by the fredities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or discase, or for the 
restoration of health. 

Asa WINTER RESORT, Monaco ocenpies the first place 
among the Winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
ohn account of ifs clianate, ts Numerous attractions, nnd the 
elosant pleasures if has to offer to its wnests, winch make 
it today the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the apot 
most frequented by travellers in) Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy & perpetual spring, Monte Carlo is 
ee thirty-two bours from Londyn and forty minutes from 
Nice, 








S ft. GOTHARD RAILWAY, 
SWITZERLAND, 

Tho most direct, rapid, picturesque, and deliehtful route to 
Italy, Express from Lucerne to Milan in emghe hours, 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountatn Railway, from Arth 
Scation, of the Gothard hne. Through-going Sleeping-Cara 
from Ostend to Nolan. Balcony Carriaves, Safety Brakes, 
Tickers at all correspouding Ratlway Stations, and at Couks" 
and Gaze's Offices. 


IPHE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-y ear-round 
climates known. Ininnd, bracing, 2300ft, above sea-level, 
just within the Bouthern Temperate Zone; goad guminer 
and winter alike: no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the seasons, Enilish society 
Enehsh church. The voyage from England or the United 
States isa favourite fair-weather ocean trip. Terms, 10s. to 
tes. per deh. Circular, with further particulars, fron 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONES, Esq, 39 Drury-buildings, Liver. 
pool; or ARTHCR &, Jongs, The Sanatormun, §. Paulo, Brazi), 


A !X-LES-BAINS.— Grand Hotel Europe. 

One of the most renowned and beat conducted in Europe. 
Patronised by Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers. Refined 
table. Large gardens; lawn-tennte,—BERXAScon, Proprietor. 




















Specially-destoned a ; eae a. a. i dea 

A handsome Marble Timepiece, with cileincised lines... 22 6 | i : 

A very tandsome Marble Timepiece, with marble D EPPE.— Hotel Royal, facing the sea. 
pillars, lan, by lim... . oe “ad oe ». At , Superior first-cliss honse, worthily recommended, 

An Elegant Clock, with glasa shade, to go 400 days 700 Nearest the sea, the casino, and bathing establishment, Table 

A Real Bronze Git Clock, with Inercury pendulum wo 0 { LARSONNEUX, Propr, 


More than 1000 co select from, at prices from 5s. to 100 
gcumeas, No such display in the world, Mose sutrable for 
Complunentary, Wedding, and Birthday Presents. The largest 
Assortment in England, Many of the Clocks on show are very 
beautiful, and suitable for presentation. All are guaranteed. 
AQ Inspection invited, 


(COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 
OMPLIMENTARY AND 


PRESENTS from One Guinea to £100, 


NK APLE and CO.—BRONZES. 
N APLE and CO.—BRONZES. 


A magnificent show of Bronzes, in the newest styles, 
in Polychrome, Ivory, Barwedienne, &c.  Intendisg pur. 
chasers should mepect sate, as @ great advance has becn 
Inade in this branch of industry, 


APLE and CO.—ORNAMENTAL CHINA. 


In this Department will be found @ superb collection, 
gathered from all parts of the world, including Sateuna 
Clowoune, and Kava Among European makes will be found 
Coalport, Derby, Doulton, Worcester, Wedgwood, Hungarian, 
Dresden and Vienna. Connoisseurs and catlectara will find 
Vases, &cof exquisite shape and colour, at prices that will 
compare favotrably with any other louse in the world, 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London; alsu at Paris 


~ WAPLE & CO, 


I URNITURE for EXPORTATION, 


WEDDING 


| UNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 

worth of manufactured GOODS ready for immediate 
deliver All goods marked in plain figures for net cash—a 
system established fifty years, 


FISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISUMENT inthe WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for wimediate shipment. Having large spree, 
all coods are packed on the premises by experienced packers ; 
very essential when gooda are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of halfa contury. 
MAPLE and CO,, Tottenham-court-road, London; also at 
Paris and Smyrna. 


\ APLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 


Appomtment to her Majesty the Queen. The repi- 
tation of haifacentury. Factories : Beaunmont-place, Euston. 
rewl; Southampton-hbuildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-atreet, 
Islington, &c.—Totteplam-court-road, London; Paris, and 
Siyroa, 


d@'hote, Openall the year. 


U CE RN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof, An extra tloor and two uew lifts added 
to the Schweizcrhof, The clectric light 18 supplied in the 500 
roums ; bo Charge for lightiug or service, 
HAUSER Il REeERES, Proprietors. 











W INTER RESIDENCE in the ENGADINE. 
The Maloja Kursaal (6000 ft, above sea-level), open for 
the whole Winter. New ice rink and snn watlery, Milancere 


band, snow-shocing, skating, tohboweaning, and sleiliDg. 
Vide“ Alpine Winter in its Medical Aspects” (Churchill) 


TALIAN EXHIBITION 


West Brompton, Earl’s-Court, and West Kensington, 


Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon. President: 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY, 
: Director-General : 
JOHN It. WHITLEY, Esq. 


President of the Reception Committee; 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


| JTALIAN EXHIBITION, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 1x8, 
| THE EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 








, 





ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, aud INDUSTRIES, 
At4dand 8 pm. Daily, Wet or Dry, 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 
On the“ WILD WEST” ARENA. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM, 


IT TALIAN EXHIBITION, 

ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
Neapolitan Mandolinists daily. 

_ 


J] TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
Ad 


mission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 10 aww. to 11 pom. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. 


[TRISH EXHIBITION, 


OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON, 

















daily. 


THE GRKATEST SUCCESS. 
Open Daily from 9 acm. tilh 4h pom. 
| ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, 
Four Military Bands. The Sham Piel. 
| ILLUMINATIONS and FIREWORKS Every Evening, 


ooo 








VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will positively 
restore 1wevery case Grey or White Hairy tits original colour 
without leaving the disagreealle smell of most Resturers,’ 
It makes the bair charmingly beautiful, os well as promoting 

| the growth of the hair on lald spots, where the elatds are 
net deeayed. “The Mexican Hair Rebewer” is sald pb 


= 


} he Perfumers yol 3s, Gd, per Bottie, 
Digitized by Na OO Q ICE 


CC] 
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THE RECESS. 


The return of Lord Salisbury from Nice to Hatfield on the 
Sixth of October signalises the commencement in earnest of 
the autumn campaign. Whilst the Prime Minister, strengthened 
by his long holiday in France, was girding on his armour, to 
be ready at a fitting moment to join in the fray, his Lordship 
may well have proceeded leisurely. The noble Marquis knew 
the Ministerial cause had just been championed by two of his 
doughtiest colleagnes, Mr. Balfour and Lord Hartington, who 
continues to support the Ministry so stanchly that he might 
consistently accept o seat in the Cabinet itself. 


The war of words has shown that our Parliamentary 
gladiators are quite as keen in debate, in retort, and in 
the art of delaying reform outside St. Stephen's, as they are 
within its walls. Cui bona? might be asked after each speech. 
Neither Mr. Balfour's lively defence in Glasgow of his Irish 
administration, nor the Marquis of Hartington’s resolute 
stand in Inverness at the beginning of October against 
Gladstonian Home Rule for Ireland, contributed one atom 
to the solution of the Irish Difficulty. The Leader of 
the Liberal Unionist party is content to act as buttress 
to the Salisbury Government, as he stil! regards the alliance 
as the most effective obstacle to the triumph of Mr. Parnell 
in Ireland. But this policy does not hold out any hope of the 
removal of the existing deadlock. 

Precisely the same rigid attitude is adopted by Mr. Glad- 
atone and his lieutenants on their side. From Mr. Herbert 
(iladstone at Leeds on the Sixth of October came nothing 
newer than wholesale denunciation of Mr. Balfour and all his 
works in Ireland. Similarly, speaking at Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire, on the Eighth, Mm John Morley, who was 
enthusiastically received, indulged in animated criticism of the 
“Coercion” practised in vain by Mr. Balfour, and also 
coquetted with Home Rule for Wales. Mr. Morley renewed 
the attack tho following day, at the Newtown meeting 
of the Welsh National Council, whose members will 
in futare bestir themselves more actively in the House 
of Commons. Addressing the Manchester meeting of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, the same day, Sir William 
Harcourt confined himself to the appropriate topic of Local 
Option ; but Sir George Trevelyan, in Hull, returned to the 
thrice-told tale of Mr. Balfour’s alleged rule of iron in Ireland— 
a theme on which Mr. William O'Brien also naturally waxed 
eloquent at Blaenau, Festiniog. There was a more statesman- 
like tone in the Earl of Rosebery’s admirable speech at Leeds on 
the Ninth of October in favour of a separate legislative body 
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for purely Irish affairs. But the distinguishing feature of the 
speeches of both parties is that there is no approximation of 
views whatever. Settlement of a vexed question seems as far 
off as ever. Nor does anyone expect Mr. Gladstone, when he 
delivers battle to the Liberal Unionists at their Birmingham 
head-quarters on the Fifth of November, to mend matters in 
the least with respect to the Irish Question. 

Lord Salisbury’s Government, meantime, as Mr. W. H. 
Smith declared in an effective and pointed speech at Gloucester, 
on the Eighth of October, will rest contented with maintaining 
the integrity of the United Kingdom, with the solid aid of the 
Liberal Unionists, and with passing through Parliament such 
serviceable Acts as that which has so greatly reformed the 
municipal administration of the Metropolis and of the counties. 


The Church Congress, which was opened at Manchester on 
Oct. 2, with an address from the Bishop of the diocese to an 
audience of 4000 persons, in the Free Trade Hall, continued 
its meetings daily.—Among the subjects discussed at the second 
meeting were the missions of the Church of England inthe United 
States and our Colonies, Philosophic Doubt and Agnosticism, 
and the Burial Laws. and in the evening the Mayor, Sir J. 
Harwood, held a conversazione in the Townhall, which was 
numerously attended.—The principal subjects discussed on the 
third day had reference to the desirability of revising the 
Prayer Book, the bearing of Democracy on Church life and 
work, the influence of the reserved-seat system upon attend- 
ance at church, and the future of voluntary clementary 
schools.—Interest’ was well sustained during the eoncluding 
day ; the morning at the principal meeting being devoted to 
Christian service, and the afternoon to Church finance. In the 
sections the increase of the episcopate, the religious life for 
men, eschatology, and lay help were the topics considered. 








BIRTH. 
On Sept. 27, at Wallfield, Stand, Manchester, the wife of Edgar Watkin, 
of a son, 
MARRIAGE. 


On Oct. 3, at Central Hill Chapel, Upper Norwood, by the Rev. &. A. 
Tipple, Arthur, eldest son of Joseph Leete, Esq., South Norwood Park. to 
Lillan Frances, second daughter of Henry Hodsoll Heath, Esy., J.P., The 
Rylands, Upper Norwood, 

DEATH. 


On Oct. 5, at Park Hall, Mansfield, Francis Hal), Esq., J.P., in his €3rd 
year, 
#6° The charge for the tusertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
ts Five Shillings. 
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THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
At the monthly meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution, held on Thursday, Oct. 1], at its house, John- 
street, Adelphi, rewards amounting to £77 were granted to 
the crews of life-boats belonging to the institution for ser- 
vices rendered during September. The Winterton No. 2 life- 
boat rescued the crew, consisting of seven men, of the brig 
Catherine, of Whitby, which was waterlogged and sank during 
a whole gale from the N.N.W. and a very heavy sea; the 
Peterhead life-boat rendered assistance to the stranded fishing- 
boat Aurora, of Pittallie, during a strong E.N.E. wind and 
misty weather ; the Lianddwyn life-boat rendered assistance 
to the echooner George, of Liverpool, which was in 
danger during a fresh gale from the N.W. and squally 
weather ; and the Llanddulas life-boat assisted the distressed 
ss. Tolfaen, of Liverpool. Payments amounting to £5523 were 
ordered to be made on the 293 life-boat establishments of the 
institution. Among the contribations recently received were 
£300 from the Misses Macrae, balance of their gift for the 
Southport new life-boat; £100 additional from Mrs. E. A. 
Symes, Bangor ; and £4 13s., collected at the harvest festival 
at Aldringham, Suffolk, per the Rev. J. C. Stewart Mathias. 
New life-boats have been sent during September to Milford 
Haven, Mevagissey, and Porthdinllaen. 


Mr. Mackenzie, the representative of the British East 
African Association, has had an audience of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who has signed the concession which has been 
granted to the association. 

On the opening day of the Newmarket Second October 
Meeting Braw Lass won the Trial Plate, Peck o’ Pepper the 
Visitors’ Plate, Paloma the Second October Nursery Stakes, 
Red Palmer the First Welter Handicap, E] Dorado the 
Clearwell Stakes, Poem the Hundred Guinea Plate, Noble 
Chieftain the Cadogan Plate, and Ormuz the Post Produce 
Stakes.—On Oct. 9 the Cesarewitch was contested by twenty- 
three runners, of whom Mr. M. P. Aumont's Ténébreuse was 
first, Mr. G. Lambert’s Mill Stream second, Mr. Warren de la 
Rue’s Trayles third. and Mr.C. Perkins’s Matin Bell fourth. 
The Heath Stakes fell to Master Mason, the Maiden Plate to 
Blue Peter, the Stand Nursery Plate to Lady Barcfoot, the 
Selling Plate to Dartmouth, the Flying Welter Handicap to 
The Tyke, the Severals Plate to Gulbeyaz, and the Royal 
Stakes to Ossory. On the 10th the Middle Park Plate was 
won by the Duke of Portland’s Donovan ; Mr. Rose's Gulliver 
being second, and Mr. Blanc’s Clover third. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


There has lately been some painful discussion about the 
refusal of a pension to the widow of a man of undoubted 
genius. Questions wholly apart from the merits of the case 
have been imported into it; but if some unnecessarily hard 
things have been said of those who shut their ears to what 
was generally held to be a justifiable appeal, there is little 
that can be put down to their credit. What has caused most 
dissatisfaction, however, is the conviction that, of late years, 
Literature, Science, and Art have been deprived of the very 
small provision that is annually made for their professors by 
persons who have no claim to it, and who also stand in no 
sich need of help. To the widows of distinguished soldiers 
no one would grudge a fitting maintenance, but it should not 


be drawn from a source intended for quite other recipients ; - 


and still less, however much the aristocracy in the abstract 
may have done for us, should the relatives of its scions (them- 
selves often utterly unknown to fame) have two or three 
hundred a-year given to them for maintaining extra man- 
servants, while the men of Science, of Letters, or of Art have 
not a third of that dole from a fund that was intended for 
them only. Itis not a question of politics, for Liberal and 
Tory Governments have alike sinned in this respect. The 
sympathy of Premiers from Lord Palmerston’s time, who 
could “see no difference between the cases of Poet Close and 
that of Poet Burns, except in degree,” to the present day, have 
been singularly wanting to the Arts and Scieuces. 


It was not so at one time, as is made apparent from Mr. 
Montague’s late memoir of Sir Robert Peel. That statesman 
who: bore the character of “coldness,” and had certainly not 
the faculty of attracting personal attachment possessed by 
some of his successors, was always mindful of men of letters, 
and did not misdirect the slender stream of benefits intended 
for their needs to alien channels. The names of Airey, 
of Somerville, of Southey, of Sharon Turner, of James 
Montgomery, and of Crabbe (to whom he gave a living) 
will be always pleasantly associated with him; and it is to be 
noticed that in no case did he offer them a less sum than £150 
per annum. To Hood's widow, indeed, he gave only £100, 
but it was the sum which he was asked to give. and the 
manner of presenting it must have seemed to the poet's 
sensitive spirit to double its value. He wrote from his death- 
bed, in great poverty, to beg that the pension in quéstion 
should be settled on his wife after his demise, and Peel, being 
at Brighton on the Sunday, sent him the required promise by 
special messenger, so that the sick man should learn the good 
news a day earlier. There is no record of this in the Peel memoir, 
which is a pity, since it is so admirably characteristic. Hood's 
letter of thanks is, of course, delightful ; he hopes Peel will 
set it against the next instance of political ingratitude. “ As 
for me, I am,” he writes, “so totally unconnected with party 
that my favourite theory of government is an angel from 
heaven and a despotism.” 


A great French critic has been placing on record his views 
of cruelty, and a still greater English one (if I recognise his 
Roman—and Grecian—hand) has been commenting on them. 
They are neither of them in favour of cruelty, which, con- 
sidering their profession, is very creditable to them ; but the 
former states his hatred of it to be so extreme that he “ cannot 
be cruel even to the cruel.” If he means that he prefers some- 
one else instead of himself to hang them, I sympathise with 
nim ; but if he means that he would not have them hanged at 
all, I differ from him. There isa vaulting Philanthropy that 
overleaps itself and falls on the other side, and in its hatred 
of bratality encourages the Brutal. I have nodoubt that there 
are people who would find excuses for Mary’s Chancellor, who, 
history tells us, incensed by the obstinacy of Anne Askew. 
cast off his mantle, and, “plying the rack with his own 
hands, almost tore her asunder”: but such apologists while 
imagining themselves charitable are in reality callous. More- 
over, really tender-hearted persons are often ignorant of the 
worst attributes of human nature. Without at all agreeing 
with Dr. Bain, in his recent assertion that the sentiment 
of Malignity is universal, it is much more wide-spread 
than is imagined. I remember a speech made by Michael 
Davitt, much to his honour, denourfcing in the most 
scathing terms the practice. then only too prevalent, of the 
mutilation of dumb animals, which was listened to by a large 
audience without a single expression of sympathy. About the 
same time a “ Lady” wrote a letter, and got a newspaper to 
publish it. pointing out that there were still cows with 
their tails on. The existence of such persons would probably 
be incredible to the French critic, who could not read the 
martyrdoms in the “Lives of the Saints" without his heart 
seeming to be “crushed ina vice’; but “shut the book, and 
dared not open it again.” : 

The English critic, with the remembrance, no doubt, in his 
mind of how he had himself occasionally. disenibowelled an 
author—though with as much tenderness and much more grace 
than old Izaak treated his worm—denounces this asa sign of 
weakness, and then goes on to inquire whether we have gained 
much, or even have not lost more than we have gained, by the 
discontinuance of torture for the extraction of evidence, and of 
the good old customs of bull-baiting, badger-drawing, and cock- 


fichting. “ Does not all our loathing of the Terrible arise,” he 


asks. “from the failure of the national nerve’ IJ answer 
* No. In the whole history of our nation [ do not believe 
nobler or more disinterested acts of heroism are recorded than 
have happened within the last half-century.” Moreover, I 
venture to differ from him in his bringing forward, apparentl) 
as evidence of brutality, such an incident as that of Walter 
Scott making one of a party to see Burke hanged. Why should 


he not have made sure with his own eyes of the extinction of 
one of the most cruel wretches that ever disgraced human form? 
What sentiment of tenderness or pity could such a spectacle 


ae 
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haye evoked? Oar critic cannot imagine any man of letters 
in the present day attending a similar spectacle. Yet Charles 
Dickens. one of the kindest hearted of men, went to see an 
execution. I feel this rather a personal matter, for I myself 
went—in the interests of literature, of course, and not like your 
Lord Tom Noddy, but still I wenf—to see the Malay crew of 
the Flowery Land hanged at Newgate; they had thrown their 
captain and officers (with whom they had no fault to find) into 
the sea, and pelted them as they were drowning with cham- 
pagne bottles. Two of the mildest of these ruffans had been 
reprieved, of whom the Sheriff told me this story: “ When the 
Governor came to break the news to them, expecting the usual 
expressions of gratitude and penitence, one of them observed, 
‘Since Antonio is to be put away, I hope you will let me have 
his shoes, as they exactly fit me.’” I trust my nature is not 
brutal, but I cannot say that the spectacle of Antonio and the 
rest being removed from the world deeply affected me. I am 
now too old for sensational experiences, but I believe I could 
still sce the Whitechapel murderer hanged, without one 
tributary tear. 


Mr. Furness, though he makes such excellent fun of 
portrait-painters, seems to take the art himself more seriously 
than most people. From my own experience of it, I have 
always thought that it was more serious for the sitter than for 
the painter ; but this is not, it seems, at all the case. “ To 
paint a man rightly,” he says, “ you should live with him asa 
Japanese artist lives with the flower he sketches, and watch 
him when utterly unconscious.” This reminds me of a still 
more esthetic person, who has informed us that “to properly 
paint a tree it is necessary that we should become a tree "— 
with, I suppose, a bark. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Furness that it is not everybody who could stand a portrait- 
painter always at his elbow looking out for characteristic ex- 
pressions. For my part, if I am to believe a distinguished 
artist who once did me the honour of painting me, [ lose, after 
a sitting of five minutes, all resemblance to humanity. “My 
good Sir,” he used to remonstrate, “you are completely gone: 
you have no face!” As to watching me “ when I was utterly 
unconscious,” if that was the opportunity he desired, he had 
plenty of them. If his price was high, on the other hand, I 
cost him a good deal in cigarettes, coffee, and liqueurs- 
restoratives. 


At the Church Congress it was objected by a Divine, who, 
unless very unselfish, must look: forward to being a Bishop, 
that-eandidates for Confirmation are apt to put a great deal of 
grease on their heads, to the inconvenience of the officiating 
Prelate. It is not, of course, an agreeable custom, but it is 
well intended ; in the country especially, young people would 
as soon think of attending church in their workaday clothes 
as without some capillary ointment, though it may not bea 


_ capillary attraction to others. The rite in question, albeit 


imperfectly understood, and even prized as a remedy 
for vther than spiritual complaints, is thought highly of by 
the agricultura] class. I once saw a Berkshire carter boy 
insist upon its being conferred upon him, in spite of the most 
strenuous ecclesiastical opposition. As he was making his 
way to join the kneeling line, the Bishop's chaplain stopped 
him, with silvery voice—“ Stay, my lad; you have been Con- 
firmed already.” ‘No, I hasn’t.” “But indeed I think you 
have.” To make sure he went up to the Bishop, who thonght 
he remembered the boy's face. “Yes, my lad, you are mis- 
taken ; his Lordship says he has already Confirmed you.” “Ee 
lies,’ was the confident reply; and, indeed, so far as it was 
possible for a Bishop to be in error, it turned out that his 
Lordship was so. In old times it was not bear’s grease that the 
Fathers of the Church objected to, but false hair. “If you 
will not fling away your false hair, as hateful to Heaven,” says 
Tertullian, “cannot I make it hateful to yourselves by remind- 
ing you that the false hair you wear may have come from the 
head of one already damned?” Clemens of Alexandria was 
more judicious, if less vehement, in his denunciation :—“‘ When 
you kneel to receive the blessing, my brethren, you must be 
good enough to remember that the benediction remains on the 
wig, and does not pass through to the wearer.’ Perhaps there 
Was a trade in wigs that had been blessed ! 


It was not concerning false but grey hair that Russell of 
the S-otsman made his famous saying. A contemporary had 
remarked to him that, though it was true he was growing grey, 
he had not grown bald, as Russell had done. “ That’s true,” 
admitted the latter, ‘my hair preferred death to dishonour.” 
Of course there may be too much of a good thing; but it 
is generally admitted that partial baldness gives the appear- 
ance of intelligence. In a recent description of the great 
swindler Allinayer, I read that he had “ that slight tendency to 
baldness which often goes with elegant manners.” Iam afraid 
this observation was caused by some confusion in the writer's 
mind between elegant manners and “ polish.” A head on the 
road to baldness may be rough enough, but when it has 
reached maturity—when its proprietor brushes it with his hat 
on, for instance, which is a sure sign—italmost always presents 
nm smooth and brilliant surface, on which the eye lights yet 
does not linger, but, like “the bird. o'er lustrous woodland ” 
slides away. But as for temper, if elegant manners have 
anything to do with that, I confess that I have no con- 
fidence in baldness. On the stage, too, which is supposed to 
hold the mirror up to Nature, the most irascible of grumpy 
uncles, the most peppery of Indian Colonels, are always 
bald. ft is not generally known that baldness lends 
itself to caricature of a very peculiar kind. I was once 
staying in a country house, where an eminent portrait-painter, 
the late Sir George Ilayter, came down to paint the host and 
hostess. One evening, after dinner. the K nicht. who was a 


humonurist in his way, persuaded a good-natured fellow-guest, 


who was very bald, to snbmit himself to his pencil. On the 
back of his head he drew a human countenance, which what 
hair there was there set off charmingly as whiskers. He became 
literally a double-faced man ; and when we put his coat on 


hindside before,and led him into the drawing-room backwards, 
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he made a more striking impression on the ladies than he kad 
ever done before, that is, previously. 


A clergyman who took up the case of Father Damiens, the 
priest who in ministering to the lepers has become a Ieper 
himself, has written to the papers to complain how small have 
been the sums subscribed by the class which calls iisclf 
“ Society.” He is surprised at this, he says, because he has so 
constantly heard rich people express their opinion that the 
poor leper priest was the “greatest saint living.” This, how- 
ever, he ought to have known, is a very different thing from 
their subscribing to him. The simplicity of this good clergy- 
man is, indeed, almost as touching as his appeal itself. “Society 
so-called,” he writes, “ subscribed almost nil, but bigotry wis 
entirely absent” (by which he means that it was presci.t 
enough but gave no contributions) ; “both these facts are 
instructive.” Certainly they are, but only to one who has 
never studied human natare. Whenever I see one of thosc severe 
leading articles against money given in charity I welcome it, 
for it bestows happiness on the grentest number—the people 
thac never give anything to anybody, and are delighted to 
find their parsimony defended. ‘“ Among the people who in 
the sixth century,” writes a well-known philosopher, “ were 
converted to the Christian faith were two tribes called the 
Lazi and the Zani. Methinks it would have been better if 
they had been left unconverted, for they have multiplied 
prodigiously.” 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN ROME. 


The grandest and happiest features of the marvellons political 
transformation of Continental Europe, in the last thirty years, 
are the creation of Italian national unity and independence, 
and that of German national] unity ; but not less happily, and 
by an equally satisfactory recognition of the ancient rights of 
the Hungarian nation, the Austrian Empire, at whose expense, 
as it seemed in ]859 and in 1866, both those changes were 
accomplished by force of arms, when they had failed to be 
effected by mere popular insurrection in 1848, has assumed a 
sounder and juster basis, allowing the Sovereign of Austria 
and of Hungary, as a liberal and constitutional ruler, 
to be the friend and ally both of the kingdom of Italy 
and of the King of Prussia, holding the office of 
German Emperor. This relative situation of the principal 
Monarchies and leading nations of Central Europe. between 
the Baltic and the Adriatic, is the main security for the general 
peace ; and there could be no more agreeable token of it than 
the visits of the Emperor William II., within a few days, suc- 
cessively to the Emperor Francis Joseph at Vienna, and to King 
Humbert [. at Rome, welcomed in both instances, not only by 
sincere personal courtesies, but also by cordial expressions of 
public goodwill, which prove that the Austrians and other 
South Germans, the Hungarians and other subjects of Francis 
Joseph, are fully reconciled to the accomplishment of German 
unity, and of Italian freedom and independence. 

The arrival of the German Emperor in the city of Rome—- 
where German Princes, on their election to the supreme 
dignity, that of King of the Romans and Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, used to receive consecration at the hands 
of the Pope—was an event of great histcrical interest. His 
Majesty came from Austria (from Neuberg, in Styria), and 
was not the less welcome in the capital of Italy. It was on 
Thursday. Oct. 11, at ten minutes past four in the afternoon. 
that the special railway-train brought him into the station on 
the Piazza dei ‘Termini, accompanied by Prince Henry of 
Prussia, and attended by Count Herbert Bismarck, General 
Liebenau, Count Solms, and other German Staff or Court 
officials. ‘he Emperor wore the uniform of the Prussian Red 
Hussars, with the collar of the Italian Royal Order of the 
Annunziata. On the platform of the railway-station, where a 
pavilion had heen erected, stood the King of Italy, in full 
uniform and wearing several German Orders, with the Prince 
of Naples, Crown Prince of Italy, the Duke of Aosta and the 
Duke of Genoa, Signor Crispi (the Italian Prime Minister). 
the Prefect of the province of Rome. the Syndic or Mayor of 
the city, and General Pallavicini di Priola, commanding the 
Ninth Army Corps, with some of the Italian Court officials. 
King Humbert eagerly pressed forward to shake hands with 
the Emperor William as he alighted from the train ; the guard 
of honour saluted; the military bands outside played the 
German National Anthem ; andthe cheers of a vast assemblage 
of people on the Piazza, where the members of various clubs 
and guilds were ranged about their banners, mingled with 
bursts of music from every side. 

After the two Sovercigns had mutually introduced to cach 
other a few of the persons in their company, they took their 
seats together in an open carriage of State, drawn by six 
horses. It had an escort of Cuirassiers, under the military 
commaméler in Rome, and was followed by ten other carriages, 
the first of which conveyed the Prince of Naples and Prince 
Henry of Prussia ; the second, the Dukes of Aosta and Genoa ; 
the third, Signor Crispi, Count Herbert Bismarck, and the two 
German officers in attendance. Our correspondent in Rome 
furnishes, besides a Sketch of the scene at the railway station, 
one of the scene in the Via Nazionale when their Royal and 
Imperial Majesties passed on their way to the Quirinal Palace. 
There, having entered, the German Emperor was received by 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, and was conducted to the 
reception saloon, where Queen Margherita of Italy awaited 
him, with the ladies of her Court. After a courteous 
greeting from his Royal hostess. the Court dignitaries, 
the Ministers of State. the Knights of the Order of the Annun- 
ziata, the President of the Italian Senate, and the President of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, were presented to his Im- 
perial Majesty, who conversed with the Minister of War, 
General Bertole Viale, and Admiral Brin, the Minister of 
Marine. The Emperor then gave his arm to the Queen, and, 
with the King of Italy and the Royal Princes, showed himself 
on the central balcony. in sight of fifty thousand people. who 
greeted him with enthusiastic checring. At six o'clock his 
Majesty came ont and paid visits to the Duke and Duchess of 
Aascta and the Dnke and Durechese of Genoa, The King and 
Queen gave a fannily banquet. 

On the next day, Oct. 12, the Emperor went to luncheon at 
the Palazzo Capranica, the residence of the Prussian Diplo- 
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matic Envoy to the Pope, who had invited Cardin il Rampolla, 


the Pontifical Secretary of State, Cardinal Von Hohenlohe, and, 
two Monsignori of the Papal Court to meet his Majesty ; after 
which. in a German State equipage, he went to the Vatican 
Palace on a visit to Pope Leo XIII. The Emperor was received 
by the Papal Court and household with every mark of atten- 
tion, and had a private interview with his Holiness ; he was 
afterwards conducted through the Vatican Galleries of Art, 


and visited the Pontifical Secretary of State. 

The Emperor and the King of Italy, on the 13th, witnessed 
a review of troops of the Italian army at Centocelle; on the 
15th his Majesty viewed the ruins of ancient Rome ; and next 
day, accompanied by King Humbert, proceeded to Naples. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
The great popularity of Mr. Ratland Barrington as an actor 
was sufficiently proved by the reception awarded to him on his 
assuming the management of the St. James’s Theatre. The 
public has not forgotten his good services in many a comic 
opera at the Savoy Theatre, or how closely he has been identi- 
fied with the unbroken ran of success obtained by the great 
triumvirate of Gilbert, Sullivan, and Carte. It required some 
courage to sever from old friends and associations and to 
abandon modern opera for still more modern comed y; itneeded 
even greater confidence t» follow such a successful manage- 
ment as that identified with the names of Mr.and Mrs. Kendal 
and Mr. John Hare. Mr. Rutland Barrington evidently belongs 
to the new school. He is all for progressive liberalism in art. 
He hates convention, and is opposed to dramatic dogma. Call- 
ing to his assistance a powerful mind like that of Mr. Sidney 
Grundy and a popular novelist like Mr. F. C. Philips, he gives 
them carte blanche, aud bids them fire away at what others call 
prejudice, but some are still inclined to consider common- 
sense. The result is “’!he Dean's Daughter,” a play that, with 
all its cleverness. cannot be pronounced an agreeable or 
satisfying work—a protest against the old-fashioned theory 
that people go to the play for pleasure rather than surprise ; 
a work that. with its extraordinary characters, its unusual 
views, its smart cynicism. and ite boldness of utterance may 
possibly delight the radical section of the dramatic community, 
but will as certainly be received with amazement by such as 
study life as a whole and not by its exceptions. To select a 
Dean of the Established Church of England as a type of all 
that is degraded, base, mean and contemptible in manhood, to 
choose a dignitary of this kind to illustrate selfishness 
cowardice, hypocrisy, and unnatural conduct in what purports 
to be a serious play, is, in our humble opinion. as utterly untrue 
to life as it is wholly false toart. In his inverted studies, in 
his topsy-turvy dramas, in his daring deeds in saying exactly 
what is not. and in putting vicions sentiments into virtuous 
mouths, or vice versa, we can all laugh with Mr. W.S. Gilbert. 
He means to deal in extravagance and he does so. But it is ag 
false to nature,as wholly untrue to common experience, as 
utterly opposed to-general opinion to select the soberest of 
clergymen as an example of positively abnormal turpitude as 
it would be boldly to paint an English Catholic priest as an 
example of viciousness, or an English rabbi as a type of all 
that is uncharitable, irreligious, and mean in man. On the 
stage we cannot make the exception the rule. It will not do. 
There are exceptions to every rnic,and the accepted rule is 
that the priest is blameless, the rabbi devout and 
eamest, the English clergyman a man of upright character 
and sober life. In a comic play we may langh when 
a Dean befuddles himself with whisky and water. when 
he is brutal and inhuman to his children, when he con- 
nives at their dishonour, when he denounces their depravity 
before assembled society, and when his education, his training 
his taste, and his refinement only seem to accentuate his 
natural depravity. But when the Dean, who is of all clergy- 
men the most respected and discreet, is put up as the villain of 
a serious play, the contrast to all that is noble and pure in 
human nature, the archetype of the most degraded features in 
human nature—well, the few may applaud this kind of 
cynicism as extremely clever, but the many will, we fear, only 
recognise 1t as very foolish. Weareaware that the new school 
has many earnest advocates. An earnest endeavour is being 
made to free the stage from the fetters of conventionality and 
from the errors of commonplace. We are frequently told that 
® spade ought to be called a spade. ‘here are cries for the 
deposition of the upholders of goody-goody. for the extinction 
of grandmotherly critics, and so on ; and there may be much 
to be said in favour of advance and enlightenment. The stage 
has seen extraordinary changes in a dozen years, Playsare now 
passed, and things are now said on the stage, that would not be 
tolerated, say, twenty years ago. All this is natural. The radical 
dramatist cannot complain of any very violent restriction tothe 
practice of his new-fangled theories. Hewrites what plays he 
likes, and says pretty much what he cares tosay. ‘There never 
yet was a more liberal licenser than Mr. E. F.S. Pigott. But 
the question is whether fm kis own interest the dramatic 
iconoclast is not going too far. Plays that leave a nasty taste 
in the mouth never have, and we trust never will, find favour 
with the vast majority. At the theatre we like to see life 
painted better than it is, and not worse. If there is to be anv 
exaggeration. let it be on the side of virtue, not of vice. There 
would be little purpose in following the details of this most 
unpleasant story. The authors may be congratulated on their 
skilful manipulation of a novel sufficiently well known, and, 
from their own point of view, on some smart and telling 
dialogue. We see a clergyman selling his daughter and 
bartering her comfort for worldly preferment: we see him 
hurrying her to destruction at the moment he could save her : 
Wwe observe him cruel enough to shut his ears to her cries, and 
callous enough to denounce her for the infamy he has caused ; 
we are presented with the picture of a lonely woman struggling 
to resist temptation, and with her only woman friend tempt- 
ing her to her fall. Much that is clever is contrasted with 
much more that is callous and crude. The picture of the 
degraded Dean may be a new one; the sketch of the vicious 
Russian Count is as old as the very hills of cheap transpontine 
me Ina word, it is an unpleasant play, view it how we 
Mr. Rutland Barrington can only attack the Dean in a half- 
hearted manner. He dare not play him as a melodramatic 
villain, 60 he slightly suggests a trace of the old Gilbertian 
hamour. He makes us laugh at the old scoundrel ; not 
hiss him. There is so much exaggeration in what he 
sa and does that we cannot dissociate him from farce. 
ai . o showed remarkable tact with a character as 
cult to personate as to understand. Another ex- 
tremely difficult character, a callow lordling, was as excell-. 
ently acted as it was understood by Mr. Aynesworth, a new 
actor, but one of great promise. Miss Olga Nethersole, a 
clever girl who will do great things one day if she studies 
and is not spoiled, was awarded a reception that a Rachel or 
a Bernhardt might have envied. We could see in the perform- 
ance much rough power, but little subtlety. One love scene— 
the very best moment in the play—she understood as little as 
her companion, Mr. Lewis Waller, who had, however, a diffi- 
cult task to perform. Miss Nethersole has certainly as yet 
no sympathy with the natural school ; \ 
seemed to snit her enthusiastic admirers. With two perform- 
ea at least, no fault whatever could be found. namely : 
es ee of Mr. John Beauchamp, an admirably-finished 
Dairolles . c nine and the French waiting-maid of Miss 
ae 8; and Miss Caroline Hill ensily delivered the cynical 
ie rances of the female Mephistopheles, Mrs. Fortescue, 
eae magmificently, but injudiciously, as we believe is the 
Ee the American stage, to which Miss Hill has been 
a er ase years. But Miss Hill cannot have been as 
e ary oe England as to forget how English ladies dress 
ee ry houses before Juncheon. She has heard, no doubt, of 
: r-made dresses which would be more suitable for visite to 
Fete Vicarage than gowns that would look startling ata Botanic 
- But the modern tendency is to overdress and over- 
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decorate. It is not realism that we see, but excess. The play 
is beautifully mounted, but many of the scenes are out of 
character. _The seedy bankrupt Devonshire Vicar could not 
have lived in a house full of furniture, spick-and-span restored, 
that would be the envy of a Wardour-street dealer. There is 
not a sign of poverty about the place. When next “Caste” is 
revived, the Polly Eccles’ home in Stangate will be represented 
by a baronial hall. But it is all applauded—dress, decoration, 
acting, ond all — by the young gentlemen who sway our 
dramatic destinies and decide for us disputed questions of taste. 
The old French Abbé Constantin is certainly a more 
loveable and human a person than the St. James's Dean. He is 
surrounded by good, pure people, and he is well worth studying 
at the French Plays in Dean-street, Soho. A clever version in 
dramatic form is presented of Ludovic Halévy’s delightful 
story ; and the main character is rendered to perfection by 
. Lafontaine, an actor of the old school, who was once a 
celebrated member of the Comédie Francaise. Anything more 
perfect than Lafontaine’s old French parish priest has not been 
Been since Lafont left the stage. And the play is wholly de- 
ightful. We contemplate pure scenes, and mix with delightful 
people. Our sympathies are aroused: our better feelings 
are awakened. The unselfishness of men and women 
18 given us as a theme for reflection, and not their 
meanness ; we think men nobler and women purer for 
euch plays, and we candidly own that to us this gives more 
pleasure, more genuine delight than wearying ourselves over 
scenes of depravity, debauchery, and idle conduct. The good 
priest who lives for his poor and longs for the time when he 
can rest from his labours, the charitable woman who brings 
sunshine into the village, the young soldier who is brave 
enough to defend & woman's honour, the girl who confesses 
that she is ready to endow devotion with her worldly goods— 
are these not pleasanter companions than drunken Deans and 
scandal-loving widows and rapacious Counts and the whole of 
the disreputable army of vicious and irreligious people? At 
any rate, people can take their choice. When they feel stifled 
with the oppressive heat of “ The Dean’s Daughter” they can 
breathe the wholesome atmosphere of “ L'Abbé Constantin.” 








COLONEL A. C. CROOKSHANK, C.B. 


Colonel Arthur Chichester Croo&shank, C.B, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps, who was severely wounded, on Oct. 6, in a recon- 
naissance at Kotkai, in the Black Mountain Expedition, is the 





COLONEL A, C. 
Wounded in the Black Mountain Expedition. 


CROOKSHANK, C.K. 


eldest son of the late Captain Chichester Crookshank (41st 
King’s Own), and grandson of the Jate Colonel Chichester 
Crookshank (33rd Duke’s Own). a distinguished Peninsular 
officer. He joined the 35th Regiment (Royal Sussex), as an 
Ensign, in 1859, and since that date has been employed con- 
tinuously in India. He served in the Jowuki Expedition of 1877-8, 
against the Afreedees, and was in-the various actions in the 
Kori Valley. for which he has the medal and clasp. Heserved 
also in the Afghan War from 1878 to 188Q, in the operations in 
Southern Afghanistan, the advance on the Helmund, and the 
reconnaissance of Thul-Chotiali. In Northern Afghanistan he 
commanded the 32nd Punjaub Pioneers in the occupation of 
the Jellalabad Valley, and at the action of Meezina; he was 
mentioned in despatches, and obtained the medal, with the 
brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was for some time 
Military Secretary to Lord Lytton, when Viceroy of India, and 
for several years one of the Secretaries in the Military Depart- 
ment. For services rendered in the latter capacity he was 
made a Companion of the Military Division of the Bath. The 
34th Punjaub Pioneers, of which he is Commandant, is a new 
regiment. recently raised by him for the Indian Government. 
Colonel Crookshank commands the river column of the Black 
Mountain Expedition. The Portrait is from a photograph by 
Mr. Bassano, Old Bond-street. 


The Queen hns approved of the appointment of the Lord 
Advocate, the Right Hon. J. H. A. Macdonald, Q.C., C.B., to 
the office of Lord Justice Clerk in Scotland, vacant by the 
resignation of Lord Moncrieff. 

The statue of General Gordon, which was voted by the 
House of Commons in 1885, has now been completed, and 
placed in the position selected for it in the centre of Trafalgar- 
square. It was uncovered on Oct. 16, but, as in the cases of 
the neighbouring monuments to Sir Charles Napier and Sir 
Henry Havelock, without any formal ceremony. The statue 
is the work of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

The Brighton Race Stand Trustees have made a handsome 
present to the town. For some time past negotiations have 
proceeded between the Marquis of Bristol and the Corporation 
for the purpose of purchasing the Tenantry Down, which 
comprises the racecourse. This has been completed at a cost 
of £3000, and the Race Stand Trustees have sent a cheque for 
the purchase-money, so that they might have the satisfaction 
of handing the Corporation the valuable property for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the inhabitants. 
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THE IMPERIAL HUNTING PARTY IN 
AUSTRIA. 

The visits of the German Emperor William. of the King of 
Saxony, and of the Prince of Wales, to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, during the month of October, have been 
varied by excursions to different mountain and forest regions 
of Croatia, Styria, and Hungary, for the sake of hunting or 
shooting large game, the chamois or the Lear: unluckily, the 
game was not always to be found, and the weather did not 
often favour these Imperial and Royal sportsmen. On Oct. 5, 
leaving the Palace of Schénbrunn, near Vienna, and travelling 
by railway, the Emperor of Austria, the German Emperor, the 
King of Saxony, Urown Prince Rudolph, Princé Leopold of 
Bavaria, and Archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany. with their suites, 
went to Neuberg in Styria, a romantic neighbourhood, where 
the chamois find shelter among precipitous rocks. In one of 
the most lonely valleys of the district, which is rarely visited by 
tourists, near the little village of Miirzsteg, stands in the shade 
of a large pine forest the Imperial hunting-box which during a 
few days was inhabited by the illustrious sportsmen. It isa pretty 
structure of red brick, and contains a dining-room, a reading- 
room, and a number of small bed-rooms. The entrance-hall is 
profusely decorated with antlers and stuffed animals, and the 
alpenstocks leaning in the corners remind the visitor that for 
shooting over the Imperial preserves near Miirzsteg these 
mountaineering implements are indispensable. The German 
Emperor has often been shooting there in former years with 
the Crown Prince Rudolph. Far away from the hunting-box, 
at a place which ordinary tourists can only reach on mules, is a 
little hut of refuge, where the sportsman overtaken by the night 
may find shelter, and rest on a bed of straw ina blanket. The 
furniture is of the simplest kind. On a table lies a visitors’ 
book, which, among other inscriptions, contains the following 
entry by the Empress of Austria :—“ Elizabeth, Sept. 16, 1883. 
On the mountains there is freedom "—this is a quotation from 
the poet Schiller. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


The military operations under command of General M‘Queen, 
against the Akazais, Hassanzais, and other hostile tribes of the 
Black Mountain, adjacent to the Hazara district in the north 
of the Punjaub, began in the first week of October. The Black 
Mountain range is about thirty miles long, with an average 
breadth of ten miles, and an average height of 8000 feet above 
sea-level. It is a long crest ronning at a little distance east of 
the Indus, from near Darband or Derbund on the south, to 
where the river takes a sharp turn eastward on the north, 
flowing through a deep gorge with lofty precipitous banks. 
The ridge is in general more rounded than sharp, sends up high 
peaks at intervals, is crossed here and there by deep passes, 
and shoots out great spurs east and west, with deep narrow 
glens lying between them, in which are the villages of the 
tribes. The hillsides are for the most part rocky and stony. 
When uncultivated. the lower slopes are covered with 
thorny bushes and grass; further up, forest replaces 
these, and the whole of the upper portion of the spurs 
and crest is thickly wooded. Along the crest frequent open 
glades occur in the forest, which, with the exposed slopes of 
higher peaks, are covered with short grass. The Indus in 
this part is deep and rapid. from 70 yards to 150 yards wide, 
and crossed at eleven different points by ferries, the boats 
accommodating from twenty to thirty passengers. The 
natives alsocross the river at nearly every point on inflated 
skins, which they can do with rapidity and in great numbers. 
The climate of the Black Mountain is fine in spring, summer, 
and autumn, but severe in the winter, when snow falls in 
sufficient quantity to stop communications over the crests. 
Kotkai, where the severe fighting was on Oct. 6, lies on the 
Indus, between mountain spurs, about fifteen miles north from 
Darband. It was destroyed in the expedition of 1852-3. Oghi, 
where we have maintained an outpost for some time—an 
attack on which led to the present expedition—is about fifteen 
miles east of Kotkai, lying in a mountain region with peaks 
rising to a height of 18,000 ft. It is the starting point of 
three of the columns which form the present expedition. 

We are indebted to Major-General G. N. Cave (Retired), for 
two Sketches of the scenery of the Black Mountain, drawn by 
him when he served there in the campaign of 1868. One 
represents the position of Derbund (Darband) on the Indus, 
fifty miles higher up the river than Attock ; it was at Darband 
that the river column of the present expedition, under Colonel 
Crookshank, assembled to advance to Kotkai.. The other 
Sketch is that of the approach to Oghi.in the Agror valley, 
from Abbotabad. Starting from Oghi, the other three columns 
ascended the range from the east side. Colonel Sym's column 
went up the Koongali Spur ; Colonel Sunderland's column up 
the Sambu] Put Spur, and reached the crest of the range ; 
while another column, under Colonel Haly, took a different 
route. These columns have advanced over the Black Mountain, 
under the command of General Channer. Several villages 
have been burnt, and the tribes are preparing to submit. 
General Galbraith commands the troops on the Indus, 

The Hassanzais reside on both sides of the Indus, those on 
the Black Mountain side occupying the southern portion of 
its western slopes. They are divided into ten sub-divisions, 
and can command about 1500 fighting men; some of their 
neighbours would no doubt be willing to send contingents. 
Every man possesses his sword and shield, and there are said 
to be 1100 matchlocks in the tribe. They both manufacture 
swords and import them, and know how to make gunpowder. 
They are independent of supplies from British territory, and 
though at fend among themselves, can unite against a common 
attack. To the north and east of the Hassanzais are the 
Akazais, their near relations, who muster 500 fighting men, 
and command the help of other tribes living on their territory. 
To the north of these again are the Chagarzais, also Yusufzai 
Pathans; those on the Black Mountain side of the Indus are 
able to muster 2300 fighting men. These are the principat 
tribes with whom we have immediately to deal. 


The Queen has approved of the appointment of the Rev. 
Francis Pigou. D.D., Vicar of Halifax, to the deanery of 
Chichester, vacant by the death of the Very Rev. J. W. Burgon. 


On Oct. 13 the Maori football-players met the Moseley Club 
on the latter’s ground, and after some rough but spirited play 
the visitors suffered their first defeat, being beaten by two goals 
to a goal and a try.—The Canadian football team played their 
first match in London on the same day, having the Swifts as 
their opponents. There was some excellent play, and the 
result was a draw of two goals each. 

In London 2588 births and 1536 deaths were registered. 
during the week ending Oct. 13. Allowing for increase of 
population, the births were 122 below, while the deaths ex- 
ceeded by 13, the average numbers in the corresponding wecks 
of the last ten years. Thedeaths included 50 from measles, 
39 from scarlet fever, 26 from diphtheria, 18 from whooping- 
cough, 13 from enteric fever, | from an undefined form of 
continued fever, 43 from diarrhoea and dysentery, 2 from 
cholera, and not one from small-pox or from typhue io 
Greater London 3433 births and 18%6 deaths were registered. 
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VALLEY OF THE INDUS, HAZARA, THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 1N THE DISTANCE. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION: SKETCHES BY MAJOR GENERAL G. N. CAVE. 
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THE WAR. ON THE SIKKIM 


The Himalayan mountain territory and small native State of 
Sikkim, adjacent to Darjeeling and Bhotan, on the north- 
eastern frontier of India, was recently described as the scene 
of military operations conducted by Colonel Thomas Graham, 
nigadier-General, to repress the Thibetan incursions. It was 
explained that the Rajah of Sikkim, whose feudal allegiance 
is divided between the British Imperial Government and the 
Mai Lama or Buddhist ecclesiastical sovereign of Thibet, has 
a Thibetan residence at Chumbi, on the farther side of the 
fontier mountain range,and a Sikkim capital at Tumlong. 
We are favoured by Colonel C. J. Cramer Roberts with a few 
Sketches of Tumlong and the peculiar establishments main- 
tained there, which have some interest from their Thibetan 
originand character, and of which he writes to us as follows :— 
Sik oe on the occasion of my visiting the capital of 
‘kim. &@ few years back, I was much surprised to find a 
meére scattered collection of Lamaseries or Buddhist monas- 
3 on the hillside ; among which the Rajah’s palace was 
mished by a copper-gilt cupola on the top of its heavy 
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at Tumlong, Sikkim. 
1 The Raiah’s Palace, Tumloug, Sikkim. 5. 


FRONTIER OF THIBET: SKETCHES BY 


thatched roof. It was surrounded by a more pretentious mud- 
wall, enclosing the servants or lay brothers’ dormitories, the 
stables, and outbuildings. ‘the main building consisted of the 
usual two-storeyel temple, the lower apartment forming a 
strange combination for deyotivnal and secular purposes, as 
prayers and receptions are equally carried on here by the 
Rajah and his head Lamas. ‘The upper room was almost a 
duplicate of the one below, except that it formed also a 
library, in which every volume of their sacred books had a 
pigeon-hole to itself. The rest of the building consisted of 
dark passages and small dormitories, redolent of strange and 
powerful smells. I was fortunatein getting the Head Lama 
of one of the leading monasteries to have his portrait sketched, 
to which he willingly consented, on the distinct understand- 
ing he should be drawn in the attitude of prayer or blessing, 
being most particular that all his fingers were correctly repre- 
sented, and that his acolytes or heralds should also be drawn in 
their picturesque caps and vestments, blowing conches, by which 
the faithful Buddhist far away on the mountain-side is reminded 
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of the hour of prayer. Occasionally they exchange these sea- 
conches for human thigh-bones, which are equally adapted as 
trumpets, and can be heard at a great distance. ‘The last 
Sketch of this series represents the great cane suspension- 
bridge over the Teesta river, which on its way collects most of 
the tributary streams ever rushing down from the great glaciers 
of the Kinchinjunga range,and is even here a powerful stream, 
sweeping down everything before it—boulders, giant forest- 
trees—in its headlong course. This fragile fabric of a bridge, 
which appears as if the very winds could blow it away, is the 
only means of communication that the natives of this part of 
the country possess. It consists chiefly of tough wattles or small 
bamboos, closely interlaced, and capable of supporting tiyo or 
three ordinary coolies with good heavy loads on their backs. 
sut these bridges require a cool head to cross over them, as 
the footway is seldom more than six inches wide; in fact, were 
it not for the slender bamboo handrails, it would require the 
nerve of a Blondin to venture on such a spider-web! concern, 
swayed about by the breeze over the torrent roaring below, _ 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Oct. 16. 


The political circus has reopened with a revival of the old 
pantomime of overtbrowing the Cabinet. This time the Cabinet 
won, but the battle produced two important results—firstly, 
the official recognition of the necessity of revising the Con- 
stitution : and, secondly, the abdication and disappearance of 
the Left Centre, or Moderate Republican party. Hitherto the 
cry of revision has been simply a subject of manifestations 
both in and out of Parliament; now it has acquired a sort of 
official consecration. since it is the Prime Minister in person 

whodemands the modification of the Constitution of 1875, makes 
it a Cabinet question, and obtains on the issue of confidence a 

majority of 307 votes, against 181. M. Floquet’s project of re- 

vision, about which we are likely to hear much comment for 

months to come, consists in an improvement of the present Con- 

stitution: a Chamber of Representatives elected by direct 

universal suffrage and renewable by thirds every two years, 

thus avoiding dissolution and adjournment; a Senate elected 

by universal suffrage of two degrees. renewable by thirds 

every two years, and having control over the general body of 

laws ; Ministers appointed by the President of the Republic 

for a period of two years, responsible before the Chamber, and 
capable of being maintained in their functions by the Presi- 
dent ; a Conseil d’Etat appointed by the Chamber and the 
Senate to exercise a consulting and judicial role. 
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In reality, the situation amounts to this: the Moderate 
Republicans are opposed to revision because they think it 
will be the ruin of the Republic; in the course of the debate 
these Moderate men raised their voices, whereupon Floquet 
thundered, and the Moderates and the Opportunists joined 
hands with the Radicals, and voted for the Radical Cabinet, 
preferring to sacrifice the Republic rather than to sacrifice 
Floquet. The question of revision having now been posed by 
the Cabinet, it remains to be seen whether the present Chamber 
has sufficient authority to revise the Constitution. 

The presence of General Boulanger at the Chamber, and the 
passage of his carriage as he came and went, attracted crowds 
of manifestants, and necessitated the bringing out of a large 
force of police. There were reports current that bombs were 
to be thrown at the General. These demonstrations of 
enthusiasm, these triumphal promenades through Paris, have 
an air of being not quite spontaneous. On the other hand. it 
is regrettable that circnlation should be interrupted every 
time the General goes to the Chamber. 

On the last day of the present month, Mdlle. Marcelle 
Boulanger, eldest daughter of the irrepressible “ brav’ général,” 
will be married to Captain Driant, formerly her father’s aide- 
de-camp. The Boulangists are, of course, planning a grand 
manifestation on the occasion, with their new war-cries of “ Vive 
Boulanger!” and “A bas les voleurs!” the thieves referred 
to being the anti-Boulangist Deputies. 

At the intersection of the Avenue de Messine and of the 
Boulevard Haussmann there has been erected a pedestal 
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surmounted by a bronze figure. On one face of the pe 

are the words “ William Shakespeare,” and on pas 
“ Presented to the City of Paris by William Knighton.” The 
statue is a very poor production ; the pedestal is paltry; the 
gift is uncalled for and not welcome to the Parisians ; the 
whole affair is mediocre, as was amply proved by the cere- 
mony of the inauguration, at which the abstention of the 
literary element was remarkable. The Academy refused to 
have anything todo with the matter; and the only man who 
could be found to write some occasional verses, which were 
recited by M. Mounet Sully, was a miserable mediocrity, M.de 
Bornier. As for the donor of the statue, Mr. Knighton, a name 
quite unknown to fame, it appears that he lives in the 
vicinity of the Avenue de Messine. and possesses a super- 
abundance of wealth. These titles are not sufficient to excuse 
him for having inflicted upon the Parisians this fifth-rate 
monument of a poet whom they do not understand. 

M. Emile Zola’s new novel,* Le Réve,” has just been pub- 
lished, and promises to have a greater success even than his 
most successful novels, for the simple reason that it is utterly 
unlike them, except so far as the questions of grand conception 
and literary art are concerned. There is not a page, nota line, 
not a word -in “Le Réve” which may not be read by the 
purest maiden; it is an exquisite, graceful, and touching 
story—an idyll of virgin love in a framework of absolute 
purity and innocence, related by a prose poet of rare powers. 

In the amusements of Paris the novelties are an opera, 
“Jocelyn,” by Benjamin Godard, represented with small 
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2, An Object of Interest in the Art Gallery of the Brussels Exhibition. 
4. Mr. Lee Bapty, English Commisstoner, with M. L. Sonzée, Presilent of Executive Committee. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON (ALDERMAN POLYDORE DE KEYSER) AT BRUSSELS. 


success at the Thédtre Lyrique. One of the authors of the 
libretto of this piece is Victor Capoul, the celebrated tenor, 
who also sings the leading réle. Unfortunately, Capoul is no 
longer young and handsome, and his voice cannot be said to 
exist now-a-days, 80 that Capoul on the stage as a tenor is a 
sad spectacle. At the Eden Théatre the old fairy piece “ Le 
Pied de Mouton” has been revived and made the pretext for a 
series of splendid ballets. Finally, the Nouveau Cirque has 
reopened with a pantomime, “ Lulu,” and a number of acrobatic 
and equestrian attractions. The programme of winter amuse- 
ments is thus complete and Paris hopes that the foreign 
visitors will continue to come in spite of stupid decrees and 
police vexations. 

The painter Eugéne Feyen-Perrin died suddenly of paralysis 
on Oct. 14, at the age of fifty-nine. Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, bearer of the three medals which the hierarchy of 
the Salon awards, member of the jury and a constant exhibitor. 
Feyen-Perrin was, nevertheless, by no means a great artist. 
His best work is a combination of genre and marine, like the 
+ Cancale Fisherwomen,” in the Luxembourg Museum. Léon 
Longepied died. at the age of thirty-nine. He obtained a 
first-class medal and the Prix du Salon in 1882; his group, 
* Immortality,” figures in the Luxembourg. TY. C. 








Monday brought with it a change of no small importance 
t> the trading interests of Hamburg. On that day the city 
made o final surrender of its old historical privilege as a free 
port, and will henceforth be included, by its own consent, in 
the general German Zollverein. 


LORD MAYOR OF LONDON IN BRUSSELS. 


The Right Hon. Alderman Polydore De Keyser, this year Lord 
Mayor of London, is a native of Belgium ; and in revisiting his 
birthplace, Termondo, and more: recently in the capital city, 
where the International Exhibition has attracted many English 
visitors, our Lord Mayor has enjoyed the hearty congratulations 
of the Belgian people. On Tuesday, Oct. 9, a banqaet was 
given in his honour, in the Gothic hall of the Hotel de Ville, 
by the burgomasters, aldermen, and councillors of Belgian 
cities and towns, whom the Lord Mayor entertained in London 
last May. ‘The principal guests were the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress, ex-Sheriff and Mrs. Davies, ex-Sheriff and 
Miss Higgs, Lord Vivian, the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works, and Mr. Soulsby, the Lord Mayor's secretary. The 
Burgomaster of Brussels first proposed the health of Queen 
Victoria and the King and Queen of the Belgians. He next 
drank to the health of the Lord Mayor, whom the Belgians 
were proud to see occupying his high position, of the Lady 
Mayoress. and of the ex-Sheriffs. 

Next day, Oct. 10, the Lord Mayor and the ex-Sheriffs were 
weceived at the Exhibition by the Executive Committee and 
$he English Commissioners, and visited all the sections. After- 


ee a lunch was given in the Salle de Féte. Next to 






Sonzée, President of the Exhibition, sat the Lord Mayor : 
e United States Minister. the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works, the Roumanian Minister, and the Burgomaster and 
Aldermen of Brussels were present. M. Souzée proposed 
the health of the King. the Queen, and the Royal family, and 
of Queen Victoria. He referred to the splendid sicc:ss of the 


British section, and to the services which the Lord Mayor, 
who was “an honour to both Belgium and England,” had 
rendered to the Exhibition. The Lord Mayor returned thanks, 
in the name of the Corporation of London, for the honour 
done him in Brussels, Dendermonde, and Ghent. 

A brilliant audience assembled at the Opera at night, for 
the gala performance of “Faust” in honour of the Lord 
Mayor, who, with his party, occupied the central box, which 
was beautifally decorated. The orchestra played “God save 
the Queen,” amid great enthusiasm. 

An address has been sent to the Lord Mayor by the 
presidents, vice-presidents, and jurors who represented the 
British Empire at the Brussels Exhibition (Messrs. Oldham 
Chambers, E. Bush, Emmerson, Deverell, Wadsworth, Kendrick. 
Pyne, MacNaught, Kent, Delacre, and Ladec), in which they 
express to him, as the president of the British Committee, 
their appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Lee-Bapty 
as British Commissioner-Genera]. While nearly all the other 
sections in the Exhibition have been subsidised by their 
respective Governments, Mr. Lee-Bapty has, at his own per- 
sonal expense and without any hope of remuneration, carried 
out the work of his department in such a manner as to make 
the section contrast favourably with all the other courts. The 
British was the only section which was completed at the open- 
ing of the Exhibition. 








The church Barton-le-Cley, Beds, has received a beautiful 
three-light east window from the stulios of Messrs. Mayer 
and Co. 
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in Scotland, has enjoyed excellent 
hat the Court wil leave Balmoral for 
ov. 14, On the afternoon of Oct. 10 her 
nied by Princess Frederica, and attended by 
sve to Mar Lodge, and honoured the Earl 
it. img Alice of Hesse took leave of 
ft the castle for Germany. Prince and 

Princess Henry Battenberg accompanied the Princess 
és fallater station. Viscount Cross bad the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal family. On the 
following morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, went out ; and her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Arthur and Princess Margaret of Connaught, drove to 
Birkhall in the afternoon to visit her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Albany. Viscount Cross had again the honour of 
dining with the Queen and Royal family. On the morning of 
the 12th the Queen went out with Princess Beatrice; and in 
the afternoon her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and attended by Lady Ampthill, drove through Ballater to 
> Pannanich Wells: The Princess of Wales, with Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Mand of Wales, dined with the Queen. 

: Sir Dighton Probyn, in attendance on her Royal flighness the 
Princess of Wales, and Viscount Cross had the honour of being 

invited. ‘The Queen went out on the morning of the 13th, accom- 

panied by Princess Beatrice. The Duchess of Albany, with the 

young Duke and Princess Alice of Albany, visited her Majesty, 

and remained at Balmoral Castle to luncheon. In the afternoon 

the Queen, with the Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, and 

Princesses Louise and Maud of Wales, drove out. The Very 
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DETECTIVE POLICE BLOODIHOUNDS, 
Sir Charles Warreil. the Chief Comiissioner. of tho ATetros 
politan Police, on Tuesday, Oct. 9 witnessed in the park a 
private trial of two bloodhounds. the niondereat Mtr. Edvia 
Brough, of Wyndyate, near Scarborough. That wentleman 
had been communicated with by the Metropolitan Dalinwan. a 
the utility of employing bloodhonnds to track criminals. and 
raed London, bringing with him the fine animals named 
Champion Barnaby and Burgho. Burehe is heathy twos ears 
younger than his kennel companion ; he is a black-and-tan. 
powerful, well-formed. and Wwell-prowh = ‘his head. measures 
he In length. and he is one of the fastest honnds 
fro: Brough has ever bred. Burgho been trained 
‘ee follece ey ‘s hunt “the clean shoe "—that is to 
paar oan trail of a man Whose shoes have not 
nica ae 2 any way by the application of blood or 
been similar ¢ eave a strongly-marked trail. Barnaby has 
uutil he eae rik a but his training was not commenced 
eubustomed + ve ve. months old. The hounds have been 
dlvantage i; ¢ hale together, Which is a considerable 
system of ion Cuowing a trail. Mr. Brough stated that his 
Puppies Ntepeg the hounds is as follows :—When they are 
about 100 : ed a months old, he gives them short runs of 
encourage the ener et with on grass and up wind. To 
tides. ace possible: eno ee cverything is made as easy for 
always someone whom reat by hom they are going to run is 
he puppies before he shan no The a sie Careenen pa fondles 
im start, and the eoatrs a ts e dogs are allowed to see 

Possible and conceals taba A out of sight as quickly as 
the exact self. The trainer, who must know 
the lin,  -oUt8e the man has taken, puts the 

® line, and encourages th ; puts the puppies on 

follow up the trail ae es them by voice and gesture to 

litter, perhaps all of them tong iX@lY 2t first that some of the 
< em, will not put their noses down or 
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Rey. James Cameron Lees, D.D., Dean of the Thistle and of the 
Chapel Royal, Chaplain to the Queen, arrived at the castle. 
Viscount Cross and the Very Rev. Dr. Lees had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal family. Divine service 
was performed at Balmoral Castle on Sunday morning, the 14th, 
in the presence of the Queen and Royal family and the Royal 
household. The Very Rev. James Cameron Lees, D.D., Dean 
of the Thistle and of the Chapel Royal, Chaplain to.the Queen, 
officiated. The Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, and 
Princesses Louise and Maud of Wales, attended by Sir Dighton 
and Lady Probyn and Miss Knollys, drove from Abergeldie 
and attended Divine service at the castle. Their Royal High- 
nesses afterwards came over, and lunched with the Queen. 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg lunched at Abergeldic 
Mains. In the afternoon her Majesty drove to Abergeldie, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and attended by Lady 
Ampthill, and visited the Princess of Wales. The Earl of 
Fife, K.T., arrived at Balmoral Castle, and, with Viscount Cross 
and the Very Rey. Dr. Cameron Lees, had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and Royal family in the evening. The Queen 
wentout on the morning of the 15th with Princess Beatrice; and 
in the afternoon her Majesty drove out, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by Lady Ampthill and the Dowager 
Marchioness of Ely. Viscount Cross and the Very Rev. Dr. 
Cameron Lees had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal family. The Earl of Fife has left the castle. 

The Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince Rudolph 
returned to Vienna on Oct. 12 from Transylvania; and in the 
evening witnessed, with the Emperor and other members of 
the Imperial family, the last performance in the Old Barg 
Theatre. On the 13th the Prince of Wales gave a luncheon at 























PROD THE NEW COMEDY OF “MAMA AT THE COURT 
Understand what is required of them: but the trainer takes 
them along until they reach the man, and he rewards them 
With some dainty. This is repeated, until very soon the 
hounds know what is required of them. and once started on 
the trail work for themselves. The difficulties are gradually 
increased, but not until they are twelve months old can the 
animals be taught to go across country. Eventually, they can 
he trained to cross roads and brooks, and when they are at 
fault, say by overrunning the line, they will make their 
own casts and recover the track. Mr. Brough tried Barnaby 
and Burgho in Regent's Park early on Monday morn- 
ing, Oct. 8. The ground was thickly coated with hoar 
frost, but they did their work well. successfully track- 
ing for nearly a mile a young man, who was given about 
fifteen minutes start. They were tried again in Hyde Park 
at night, when it was dark, and the dogs were hunted on 
i leash. They were again successful in performing their task, 
At seven o'clock next morning a trial took place before Sit 
Charles Warren, when half a dozen runs were made. Sir 
Charles Warren in two instances acting as the hunted man. In 
cvery instance the dogs hunted persons who were comple! s 
strangers to them, and occasionally the trail would be crossed. 
When this happened the hounds were temporarily checked, 
but either one or the other would pick up the trail again. In 
one of the longest courses the hounds were checked at half 
the distance ; Burgho ran back, but Barnaby, making a fresh 
cast forward, recovered the trail and ran the quarry home. 
The hound did this entirely unaided by his master. In con- 
sequence of the coldness of the scent, the hounds worked very 
slowly, but they demonstrated the possibility of tracking 
complete strangers on whose trail they had been laid. 








Mr. George Short, solicitor, assistant to the late Town 
Clerk, has been appointed ‘Town Clerk of Exeter. 


THEATRE, 
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the Grand Hotel, the guests at whicl 
the British Ambassador, and Lady Pag 
Secretary of Embassy, General Keith 
Attaché, and Mrs. Fraser, the members of his I 
suite, and the Austrian oflicers in iitendance on t. 
three o'clock the Prince proceeded to Laxenburs 
at a dinner given in his honour by the Crowr 
and the Crown Princess. ‘In the course of 
cards were left on his Royal Highness t 
Servia and the Archdukes Charles Louis an 
On the 4th the Prince of Wales was the guest o 
who entertained him, together with King Milan, a’ 
burg, at Vienna. After the Court dinner the Emperc 
guests drove to the new Burg Theatre, to attend the first per- 
formance. On Sunday, the 15th, the Prince of Wales visited 
the International Exhibition of Amateur P sphers, His 
Royal Highness remained nearly an hour, and greatly com- 
mended the English section. The Prince was present fora 
few minutes at the soirée given at the Grand 1, Vienna, 
by the Intendant-General of the Court theatres. The Prince 
of Wales slept in a saloon-carriage at the Southern Railway 
Station at night, and left early on the 15th with the Crown 4 
Prince for Neuberg, in Styria, returning to Vienna in the even- 
ing. ‘The Prince received a farewell visit from the Emperor 
of Anstria on the 16th, and left Vienna for Paris by the Orient 
express at five o'clock. Crown Prince Rudolph attended at | 
the station to wish his Royal Highness “Good-bye.” There 

were also present Sir Augustus and Lady Paget, the members 

of the Embassy, and Mr. Gustav Nathan, Consul-General. His 

Royal Highness has left a sum of money with the Ambassador 

for distribution among the charities of Vienna and Buda-Pesth, 
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“MAMMA,” AT: THE NEW COURT. 
Mrs. John Wood has secured a diverting, if not wholly pleasant 
opening piece for the new Court Theatre in Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s smart English version of the amusing French 
comedy, “Les Surprises du Divorce.” This new vla7 might 
suitably have been entitled, to paraphrase a recent newspaper 
controversy, “Is Divorce a Failure?” go palpably does it 
demonstrate that complications and relationships of the most 
awkward nature may possibly arise from the process of 
intying and retying the matrimonial knot. How con- 
fusion becomes worse confounded in the family circles 
Mrs. John Wood invades as the ruthless “ Mamma ”-in- 
law, Mrs. Jannaway, is indicated in our Artist's Illustration of 
* Mamma.” Mrs. Jannaway, formerly a star of the ballet. first 
drives her son-in-law, Jack Pontifex, into such a rage that he 
gladly welcomes divorce from his wife to rid himself of Mrs. J.’s 
reign of terror. Jack re-enters the married state only to find 
he is again related to thé ‘redoubtable Mrs. Jannaway, in- 
asmuch as that lady's divorced daughter espouses his new 
father-in-law, Miles Henniker! Much merriment is provoked 
by a succession of complications and perplexing situations of 
the typesketched. Here the astonished dramatis persone are Mrs, 
John Wood herself, Mr. Charles Groves, and Mr. John Hare in 
the parts of Mrs. Jannaway, Uncle Cochrane, and troubled 
Jack Pontifex. When it-is added that Mr. Jobn Hare and 
Mr. Arthur Cecil are humorous in the extreme as Jack Pontifex 
and the well-preserved beau Milés Henniker ; that Mr Eric 
Lewis makes a -good character-study of the susceptible Tom 
Shadbolt ; and that both Miss Filippi and Miss Annie Hn hes 
are captivating as Jack’s first and second wives enough is said 
to indicate it may be some time yet before Mr. Pi ero’s new 
comedy is required for the new little playhouse adjoining 
Sloane-square Station. The new Court nightly rescunds wit: 
laughter. vs 
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SIR CHARLES WARREN, CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF METROPOLITAN POLICE, TRYING BLOODHOUNDS IN HYDE PARK. 
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NEW BOORS. 

Sims Reeves: His Life and Recollections, written by imsclf 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.).—This eminent vocal artist, 
who during forty-five years has enjoyed more celebrity than 
any other Englishman in his profession, should command our 
serious attention in expressing any decided opinions with 
regard to the prospects of musical entertainments, especially 
of the opera and of the oratorio, which just now seem in this 
country to be rather uncertain, His book, which is far from 
being a complete autobiography, though it relates many 
detached anecdotes.of his long and successful public career, 
does not give so much light on those subjects as might be 
desired. But some of his incidental remarks confirm the 
views recently set forth by Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
and by Mr. Mapleson concerning the baneful effects, in 
operatic representation, of inordinate favour bestowed on 
the “prima donna.” It came to such a pass that the 
combined execution of a musical drama, in which both 
the singing and the acting of the several leading parts 
oucht to be of justly proportioned excellence and im- 
portance, bearing o vital relation to one another, and to be in 
harmony with the general design of the whole composition, is 
sacrificed to a single female vocalist, monopolising attention 
for the display of her individual talent. Madame Patti's voice 
might be worth paying for, in America, at the rate of nearly 
half a dollar for every note that it uttered; but if little care 
was tiken, and if the manager could no longer afford, to bring 
upon the stage, with such a soprano, corresponding voices and 
figures of adequate distinction in the tenor, baritone, bass, 
and secondary female parts, there was not an effective repre- 
sentation. ‘The opera is a concerted play, as well in the 
musical as in the dramatic sense; and the singing of every 
air and chorus, and every passage of recitative. should be con- 
sidered as having an organic relation to all the other music, 
from first to last; so, in acting a play of Shakspeare's, every 
scene, every speech or piece of dialogue, every movement or 
gesture, should be stndied as bearing on the whole action. It 
is confessed that the lyric theatre, at least in England, has of 
late years been prevented, by causes which need not again be 
specified, from complying with this essential condition of its 
noble artistic mission. We fear that the remedy cannot be 
supplied without a reform of the public taste which as yet 
makes no signs of its approach. Mr. Sims Reeves, as a great 
tenor, an accomplished musician, and in former times admired 
for his interpretation of dramatic music on the stage, is 
entitled to record his protest against the existing custom in 
operatic performance. It is to be hoped that he will deal more 
largely with this question in a second volume which he intends 
to publish next year. He must not take it amiss that 
we cannot, from a literary point of view, award much 
praise to the volume he has put before us. There are 
chapters in which he simply notes the particulars of his chief 
engagements. These extend from 1839, when, in his eighteenth 
year, he first appeared on the stage at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
through his early experinces at Drury-Lane, at the La Scala 
Theatre at Milan, again at Drury-Lane with M. Jullien’s com- 
pany, in December, 1847, and in oratorio at Exeter Hall, after- 
wards at Her Majesty's Theatre under Mr. Lumley, and in 1849 
at Covent-Garden, also in Paris at the Théaitre des Italiens, and 
here again in Macfarren's English opera of “ Robin Hood.” 
We are told likewise of his services to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and to the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace, and 
of some later incidents, Those who can personally remember 
the entire course of his performances in London, and his recep- 
tion in other large towns of the United Kingdom, may not un- 
willingly read once more, in these pages, extracts from the public 
journals of the day, appreciating his merits with eulogy that 
was scarcely beyond his desert. These notices, however, do not 
materially contribute to the information reqnired for a 
thorough understanding of the history of musical art in 
England during the past forty or fifty years. They are un- 
happily intermixed, not with details of his private life, which 
the judicious reader certainly would not expect, but with 
sketchy little tales, apparently of a fictitions character, only 
fit for the Penny Weekly Novelette. Mr. Sims Reeves, like 
many other excellent persons, who are clever and have proved 
their masterly skill in their own profession, indulges the 
whim of writing stories for public reading, but with a crude- 
ness of conception, an ineffective resort to sensational topics, 
in a tone of sentimentalism that is not impressive, and in the 
stale, worn-out verbiage of a second-hand romantic style, 
which no cultivated mind can endure. “A Dark Record,” 
* An Astral Double,’ “The Bishop's Daughter,” “ A Railway 
Tragedy,” * A Political Vivien.” “Willard O'Neill,” “ Norah 
Leslie,” “A Star of Bethlehem,” “The Ring,” and one or two 
more of such fantastic tales, were not worth printing any- 
where; and their omission from the autobiography of Mr. 
Sims Reeves would be a great improvement. 


The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean, Tragedian. By 
J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Two vols. (Ward and Downey).—The 
criticism of theatrical performances. and the average standard 
of taste and judgment in a London audience. in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, would appear to have been quite as 
good as it is now. When such writers as Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Charles Lamb were devoting much of their study to 
appreciate the excellence of dramatic representations, while in 
the pit of Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden the front benches 
were often filled with men of education and cultivated minds, 
belonging to the professional and mercantile classes, the merits 
of anactor might perhaps be as justly estimated as at the present 
diy. It wasin those days, from the beginning of the year 1814, 
continuing about ten years, that Edmund Kean was hailed as 
the greatest of impersonators of Shakspeare’s tragic characters ; 
and we are disposed to believe in the truth of this verdict. Not 
that he was the greatest of all actors of Shakspeare; for that 
dignity was awarded to Garrick in ao preceding age of highly- 
retined criticism, and Garrick’s versatility had the widest 
range over the diverse moods and phases of human character. 
Edmund Kean was no humourist, but an absolute tragedian of 
extraordinary power and depth, whose “ Richard IIL,” 
“Macbeth.” “Othello,” and. “ Sir Giles Overreach”’ have 
perhaps never been surpassed, though one can scarcely believe 
in him asarepresentative of the balancing, wavering resolve of 
“Hamlet.” In expressing the persistency of intense passion 
and ruthless ambition, and the reaction of despair hurrying 
-its victim: to death, he seems to have been unequalled. This 
personal biography, though not a work of remarkable insight 
or literary finish, has great interest as the narrative of an 
adventurous life—a very sad story, at the end, for Kean was 
disgraced and prematurely destroyed by the conse pnetces of his 
gross misconduct—and as affording lively views of the kind 
of society in which he lived, with the fixures of other 
notable actors and actresses, managers, and patrons of 
the drama, from eighty to sixty years avo. The child- 
hood of Edmund Kean, born in 1787. the illegitimate son 
of an obscure actress, Nance Carey, and brought up by the 
kindness of Mise Tidswell and Mrs. Clarke, who enconraged 
his precocious genius, is related in a sympathetic manner, with 
a certain foretaste of the moral and social perils that must 
beset his fatare life. With a frank, ardent. gencrous and 
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aspiring temper. he probably inherited a tendency to intoxica- 
tion, and liability to fits of violence from offended pride, and 
to wild impulses defying social restraints ; yet he was affec- 
tionate, confiding, and generally benevolent, and had a high 
sense of honour. The early struggies, the sudden rise to fame 
and prosperity, the ruinous errors, and the melancholy fall of 
such ao man, hurled at last by his own infatuation from the 
summit of fortune and renown, present an instructive theme 
of contemplation. In his sixteenth year, in 1806, he first joined 
a regular theatrical company, and wandered about England, 
Wales, and Ireland, precariously earning a wretched pittance, 
with a young wife and children to support. He was at length 
engaged by Elliston, at what is now called the Olympic 
Theatre, for three guineas a week; but having, through 
the friendly efforts of the Rev. Dr. Drury, head-master of 
Harrow School, obtained a much better engagement at Drury- 
Lane, with a salary of cight guineas, he broke his promise to 
Elliston. His performance as Shylock, on Jan. 26, 1814, was 
declared by Hazlitt, in the Vorning Chronicle, to be * the firs 
gleam of genius breaking over the gloom of the stage.” Kean 
had, in its utmost force, the keenness—no pun intended—but 
the intense significance of purpose, the vehemence of feeling, 
that John Kemble lacked, with all his statuesque dignity. 
Public opinion was stormed by the spontaneous, heartfelt 
applanse of his audience ; the Drury-Lane treasury received 
£4921 for forrteen nights of his Shylock ; and the managing 
committee of amateurs, with just liberality, instantly raised 
his salary to £20 a week. His Richard III., produced in 
February, was not less applauded; the Framincr, probably 
Leigh Hunt, described it as “‘a piece of noble poetry ex- 
pressed by action.” Among the Drury-Lane committee, with 
the Earl of Essex, Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, and Mr. Whitbread, 
M.P., was Lord Byron, who wrote of Kean in _ his 
diary, “ By Jove! he is a soul, he is a man; life, nature, truth, 
Without exaggeration or diminution.” Byron, till he again 
went abroad, made efforts to draw this great actor into a 
gata intimacy ; their minds were congenial, and, if Kean 
ad had the breeding and manners of a gentleman, they might 
have become intimate friends. The strong dramatic capabil- 
ities of some characters in Byron's plays, to which the stage 
has never yet done justice, might have been exhibited by 
Kean. But: Kean unhappily preferred low society, and was 
shy, dull, and rudely negligent in meeting persons of rank and 
fashion. He ran away from select dinner-parties arranged for 
his sake, and drank to excess with noisy revellers in disorderly 
clubs and taverns. There is a glimpse of such a meeting, “ the 
Wolves,” at the Coal Hole, in Fountain-court, Strand, for 
which he would abruptly leave the supper company of peers, 
gentlemen,and scholars, while he shunned the drawing-rooms 
of admiring ladies. In the account of his theatrical con- 
temporaries at this period, Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy introduces 
several famous personages; Kemble and his far more gifted 
sister, Mrs. Siddons; the precocious juvenile actor, Master 
Betty, who had, however, been withdrawn from the stage a 
few years before ; Elliston, the comedian, a manager of com- 
manding impudence and of unscrupulous audacity, but a man 
of considerable talent ; Miss O'Neill, whose appearance as Juliet 
wasirresistibly charming ;and Junius Brutus Booth, theimitator 
of Kean, ultimately a settler in America, whose descendant 
was the author of a great political tragedy in recent history. 
The characters, performances, and private fortunes of all these 
notable members of the profession are well described ; and so 
are the early experiences of Macready, who first came before a 
London audience in September, 1816, at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
after several years of great success in the provinces. Some of 
us, who can remember Macready on the stage, as well as 
Phelps, and who recognise their great services to dramatic 
art, and their excellence in certain parts—those sustained by 
Phelps being especially characteristic—will yet scarcely com- 
pare them with Edmund Kean in originality of genius. The 
decline of Drury-Lane, owing to mismanagement by its com- 
mittee, and to the feeble administration of Stephen Kemble, 
threw it into the hands of Elliston, whose rash experiments 
soon ended in ruin. Kean went to America, and there, in the 
winter of 1820, won immediate success, but gave bitter offence 
at Boston by refusing to act when he happened to have a 
scanty audience. On his return to London next year, he was 
conducted to Drury-Lane by a grand procession of carriages, 
and enjoyed, for a brief period, the highest honours and 
largest emoluments of an actor's career. His income rose to 
£10,000 a year, but he indulged in the most prodigal ex- 
travagance, and his arrogance was unbounded. In 1825, 
the exposure of a disgraceful moral trespass, by a suit 
which was brought against him for his intrigue with 
the wife of a London Alderman, enabled his rivals and 
enemies to organise a sort of conspiracy with the aim of 
driving him from the stage. Riotous demonstrations were 
got up at Drury-Lane and at some provincial theatres ; and in 
his visit to America, the same year, the scenes at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore were still more violent. 
Kean, who had already been separated from his faithful wife, 
and had renounced his son Charles, then a lad of sixteen, for- 
bidding him to become an actor, was now completely demoral- 
ised ; symptoms of insanity were apparent in his demeanour. 
One of his freaks in America was that of adopting the name 
and costume of an Indian savage chief, and he made himself 
ridiculous in many other ways. In 1827 he was again in 
England, and was re-engaged at Drury-Lane, but with body 
and mind fatally injured by habits of intemperance, so that he 
lost the power of memory, and sometimes broke down in stege 
performance. He lingered on, however, until May, 1833, in 
slow decline, physical and mental, held the lesseeship of the 
Richmond theatre, and on rare occasions played in London, but 
wabS only the wreck of what he had once been. It is satis- 
factory to observe that he was finally reconciled to his wifeand 
son; and that in his last appearance, two months before his 
death, in “ Othello” at Covent-Garden, Edmund Kean acted 
with Charles Kean, who belongs to the time of our own 
recollection. ‘“O God. I am dying—speak to them, Charles!” 
broke from Othello’s lips in the third act of the tragedy, and 
were the last words uttered by this great tragedian on the 
public stage. 


Auight's Pictorial Shakapere. New Library Edition. Six 
vols. (J. S. Virtue and Co.).—One of the most grateful recol- 
lections of our childhood is that of the monthly arrival of 
* Parts” of the “ Pictorial Shakspere,’ by which, and by the 
“ Pictorial History of England,” the late Mr. Charles Knight 
provided English families with reading best calculated to kindle 
a lifelong interest in the annals, the speech, and the literature 
of their own country. We have felt much pleasure at the re- 
production of this excellent work, the concluding volume of 
which 1s now published by the firm of Messrs. J. 8S. Virtue and 
Co., Limited, with all the old and familiar engravings, mostly 
designed by the late Mr. William Harvey, but many by W. H. 
Prior. G. F. Sargent, and H. Anelay, and some by T. Creswick, 
J. R. Planché, Fairholt. Poynter. and others. Apart from the 
q'estion of more or less successful attempts by an illustrative 
artist to depict the ideal figures, groups, and actions of dramatic 
poetry—n practice which may often disturb and embarrass, 
rather than assist, the reader's imagination—there is much 
utility in the subordinate delineation of accessories, costume, 
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buildings, furniture, utensils, and weapons, views of placrs 
towns, streets, and the interior of houses, castles, churches. 
battle-fields, and authentic portraits. It was a great merit of 
Mr. Charles Knight's publications that he first made abundant 
use of these mcans of illustrating the text of Shakspeare, as 
well as the narrative of English history compiled under his 
direction ; and it had a good effect in supplying a thousand 
visible links of association between the actual scenes and 
incidents of past national life and the conceptions of our chief 
national poet. The minute and systematic investigations of 
the text of Shakspeare, and of all Elizabethan literature, which 
have been proceeding for some thirty years, may very probably 
have lessened the value of Mr. Knight's labours as a scholarly 
critic of the authenticity and purport of dubious phrases, the 
arrangement of words and syllables, the punctuation, or the 
rhythm and the verse. Great additions have also been made 
to the collection of materials for explanatory comment, and 
for exhibiting the manner in which Shakspeare’s con- 
temporaries or predecessors, and foreign or ancient authors, 
may have treated the same topics of fiction or reality, and may 
sometimes have chanced on similar fancies or reflections. As 
a branch of learning, which may even be carried to the excess } 
of pedantry, this sort of collateral stndy of Shakspeare has 
been enormously developed since Charles Knight's time ; but 
his notes and commentaries are still worthy of attention. In 
any case, the “ Pictorial Shakspere” is a very pleasant onc 
to read. It consists of the “Comedies,” in two volumes; the 
“ Historical Plays,” in two volumes ; ‘* ‘Tragedies ” and “ Poems,” 
in one volume; and in the last volnme, ** Doubtful Plays,” 
those of “ Titus Andronicus,” “ Pericles,” and “ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” with others which have been ascribed to Shakspeare ; 
also with Mr. Knight's “ History of Opinion on the Writings 
of Shakspeare,” and some notice of the study of our great poet 
in Germany and France. 


“WIDOWED AND FATHERLESS.” 


It is a touching scene of domestic life, under the depressing 
influence of an untimely bereavement, that is represented in 
this picture, which some of our readers may have noticed at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. The death of the husband 
and father has left this woman and her two girls, one of 
them stricken with disease, in the straits of poverty ; and we 
observe the scanty furniture of their attic-room, their humble £ 
attire, and the careworn look of the widow's face, as she stops 
for a moment in plying her industrious needle, to glance with 
tender anxiety at her suffering child. ‘The latter, indecd, may 
only have closed her eyes, as some do, under the stress of 
pain, or may have dropped into brief slumber, guarded 
by sisterly affection. ‘The family history must be a sad onc ; 
yet there willremain to these mourners, in future months or 
years, let ns hope, the chances of a return of ordinary home | 
comforts; but in any case, the reflection that they have not 
failed in love and duty to each other, in the trials which they | 
now endure. | 


REGISTRATION OF FOREIGNERS IN PARIS. 


The Government of the French Republic, by a simple admin- 
istrative decree, has recently ordered that all foreigners who 
take up their settled residence in France, or who intend stay- 
ing a long time in that country, shall undergo compulsory 
registration. This rule has long prevailed in most other great 
Continental States of Europe. It will not be enforced on 
those who merely visit Paris for pleasure or business, or mere 
tourists, or sojourners at such places as Boulogne or Dieppe 





in the summer, or at Pau or Biarritz, or Nice or Cannes, or 

Aix-les-Bains, at any time of the year. The order seems 

intended as a precaution against the continuous operations of 

cosmopolitan agents of the Communist and Anarchist factions, 

and may perhaps only be made applicable through spccial 

instructions to the Prefects of Departments in which large 

cities and manufacturing towns are situated, liable to become 

the scenes of subversive conspiracies or commotions. Paris and 

Lyons are named in the decree of President Carnot, which was 

signed on Oct. 2, and is accompanied bya report from M. Floquct, 

Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, recommending 

the adoption of this measure. Every foreigner not legally 

domiciled in France, who intends to reside there, must now, 

within fifteen days of his arrival, present himself, if in Paris, | 

to the Prefecture of Police, and, in other parts of the country, 

at the Mairie of the parish, to make a declaration of his name 

and those of his father and mother, his nationality, the place 

and date of his birth, the place where he last resided, his pro- | 

fession or trade or means of subsistence, and the names and | 

ages of his wife and children accompanying him in France. 

We can well remember that. some thirty yearsago, an English- 

man staying for one night at an hotel in an Italian city was 

obliged to furnish the landlord of the hotel with all this 

information to be reported to the police ; this was in Turin, 

the capital of the free kingdom of Sardinia, in 1857. In Paris, 

however, where passports have of late years not been required, 

the new regulation has caused a little uneasiness among the 

numerous Belgian, German, and Jtalian immigrants. We refer 

to our Artist's Sketches of the scenes and individual figures 

daily describing themselves at the Prefecture of Police. They 

exhibit an odd collection of specimens of foreign nationalitics, 

and a variety of classes and characters, over which it may be 

needful to exercise due supervision. No fee is imposed on 

applicants for this registration. ; 
What a medley the Parisian population is may be judged 

from the classification of one day's registrations :—Germans, 

321; Americans, 55; English, 111; Argentines, 2; Austrians, 

101; Belgians, 510; Brazilians, 5; Bulgarians, 5 ; Chilians, 2 

Colombians, 6; Danes,7; Egyptian, 1; Spaniards, 24 ; Grecks, 

5; Dutchmen, 66; Italians, 320; Japanese, 3; Luxem- 

burgers, 139; Moor, 1; Norwegians, 4; Peruvians, 2 ; Rou- 

manians, 18: Russians, 108; Servian, 1: Swedes, 14; Swiss, 

438; Turks, 14; Uruguayan, 1: and native of Dahomey, I. 


A fountain. presented by Mr. John Aird, M.P.. to the 
Queen's Park, Kilburn, was opened on Oct. 1 tin the presence of 
members of the Corporation of the City of London, by whom 
the park is maintained. 

The church of St. Stephen, Hounslow, has received an 
addition to ite stained glass, of two windows, from the studio 
of Mr. Taylor, representing St. Thomas and St. James, studies 
from Leonardo Da Vinci’s picture of * The Last Supper. 
ar 


POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK. 


OCTOBER 20, 1883. 


Subscribers will please to notice that copies of this week's number fort 
abroad must be prepaid according to the following rates i— Po Cana e 
United States of America, and the whole of Europe, THICK EOI 
Tiopence-halfpenny; THIN Epition, One Penny. To Australta, Braz 
Cape of Goo Hope. China (vid United States), Jamaica, Matritins, an 
New Zealand. THICK Epirion, Threepence; THIN Eprrion, One Penni. 
Yo China (via Brindist), India, and Java, Tuck EDITION, Fourpouec- 
halfpenny; TaINx EDITION, Three-halfpence. 

Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within cight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the matls. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FORSTER,” “ CHILDREN OF GIDEON,” 
“THE Revo.t or MAS.” “KATHARINE REGINA,” BTC. 
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CHAPTER XNIX. 
ON WHAT CONDITIONS? 





the morning I awoke 
with a lighter heart 
than J had known for 
along time. Benja- 
min was going to 
release our prisoners ! 
I should go to meet 
Robin at the gate of 
his prison. All would 
be well, except that 
my father would never 
recover. We should 
return to the village and 
everything would go on a3 












before. Oh! poor fond 
wretch! how was [ de- 
———  Juded! and, oh! miserable 


ORE | BUI 


geo Oye day that ended with such 


shame and sadness, yet began 


“ f , y y <a rs ——— ‘ ; 
Te foe ese with so much hope = 
Whi me <M, Madam was already 
’ thee << oN . . ° 
JP Gites i ae dressed. She was sitting at 
:| Va DD the window looking into the 
: owe, a churchyard. She had been 
e. p : eo crying. Alas! how many wo- 


men im Somersetshire were 
ie weeping all day long! 

‘‘Madam,”’ I said, “‘ we now have hope. We must not 
weep and lament any more. Oh! to have at last a little 
hope—when we have lived so long in despair—it makes one 
breathe again. Benjamin will save our prisoners for us. Oh! 
after all, i¢ is Benjamin who will help us. We did not use 
to love Benjamin, because he was rude and masterful and 
wanted everything for himself and would never give up uny- 
thing. Yet, you see, he had, after all, a good heart.’? Madam 
groaned. ‘‘And he cannot forget, though he followeth not 
his grandfather’s opinions, that he is his Honour’s grandson— 
the son of his only daughter—and your nephew, and first 
cousin to Robin, and second cousin once removed to Humphrey 
and Bamaby ; playfcllows of old. Why, these are ties which 
bind him as if with ropes! He necds must bestir himself to 
save their lives. And since he says that he can save them, of 
course he must have bestirred himself to some purpose. Weep 
no more, dear Madam, your son will be restored tous! We 
shall be happy again—thanks to Benjainin !”’ 

**Child,’’ she replied, ‘‘ my heart is broken! It is broken, I 
say! Oh, to be lying dead and at peace in yonder churchyard ! 
Never before did I think that it must be a happy thing to be 
dead and at rest, and to feel nothing and to know nothing !”’ 

‘* But, Madam, the dead are not in their graves. There 
lie only the bodies. Their souls are above.’’ 

‘‘Then they still think and remember. Oh! can a time 
ever come when things can be forgotten? Will the dead ever 
cease to reproach themselves ? ”’ 

She wrung her hands in an ecstacy of grief, though I 
knew not what should move her so. Indeed, she was commonly 
a woman of sober and contained disposition, entirely governed 
both in her temper and her words. What was in her mind 
that she should accuse herself? Then, while I was dressing, 
she went on talking, being still full of this strong passion. 

““T shall have my boy back again,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Yes; he 
will come back tome. And what will he say to me when I 
tell him all?) = Yet [must have him back. Oh! to think of the 
hangman tying the rope about his neck’’—she shuddered and 
trembled—‘‘ and afterwards the cruel knife ’’—she clasped her 
hands and could not say the words—‘‘T see the comely limbs 
of my boy. Oh! the thought tears my heart—it tears me 
through and through. I cannot think of anything else day 
or night. And yet in the prison he is so patient and so cheer- 
ful. I marvel that men can be so patient with this dreadful 
death before them.’’ She broke out again into another passion 
of sobbing and crying. ‘Then she became calmer, and tried to 
speak of things less dreadful. 

“When first I visited my boy in prison,’’ she said, 
‘‘Humphrey came humbly to ask my pardon. Poorlad! I 
have had hard thoughts of him. It is certain that he was in 
the plot from the beginning. Yet had he not gone so far, 
should we have sat down when the rising began ? But he doth 
atill accuse himself of rashness and calls himself the cause of 
all our misfortunes. He fell upon his knees, in the sight of 
all, to ask forgiveness, saying that it was he and none other 
who had brought ruin upon us all. Then Robin begged me to 
raise him up and comfort him, which I did, putting aside my 
hard thoughts and telling him that, being such stubborn 
Protestants, our lads could not choose but join the Duke 
whether he advised it or whether he did not. Nay, I told him 
that Robin would have dragged him willy nilly. And sol 
kissed him, and Robin took him by the hand and solemnly 
a him that his grandfather had no such thought in his 
mind.’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ I said, ‘‘my father and Barnaby would certainly 
have joined the Duke, Humphrey or not. Never were any men 
more eager for rebellion,”’ 

‘‘T have been to London.’’ she went on. ‘’Tis a long 
journey and I effected nothing; for the mind of the King, I 
was assured, is harder than the nether millstone. My brother- 
in-law, Philip Boscorel, went with me, and I lefthim there. But 
I have no hope that he will be able to help us, his old friends 
being much scattered and many of them dead, and some hostile 
to the Court and in ill-favour. So I returned, seeing that, if 
I could not save my son [ could be with him until he died. 
The day before yesterday he was tried—if you call that a trial 
ren a together plead guilty and are all alike sentenced 
to denth.”’ 

‘* Have you seen him since the trial ?”’ 

‘“‘I went to the prison as soon as they were brought 
back from court. Some of the people—for they were all 
condemned to death—every one—were crying and lamenting. 
And there were many women among them —their wives or their 
mothers—and these were shrieking and wringing their hands ; 
so that it was a terrible spectacle. But some of the men called 
for drink, and began to carouse, so that they might drown the 
thought of impending death. My dear, I never thought to 
look upon ascene so fullof horror. As for onrown boys, Robin 
was patient and even cheerful; and Humphrey, leading us to 
the most quict spot in that dreadful place, exhorted us to lose 
no time in weeping or vain laments, Put to cheer and console 
our hearts with the thought that death—even violent death— 
is but a bricf pang and life is but a short passage, and that 
heaven awaits us beyond. Humphrey should have becn a godly 
minister, such is the natural piety and goodness of his heart. 
So he spoke of the happy meeting in that place of blessedness 
where earthly love would be purged of its grossness, and our 
*AU Rights Reserved. 


souls shall be so glorified that we shall each admire the beauty 
and the excellence of the other. Then Robin talked of thee, my 
dear, and sent thee a loving message, bidding thee grieve for 
him, but not without hope - and that a sure and certain hope— 
of mecting again. There are other things he bade me tell 
thee ; but now I cannot !—oh, I must not!” 

‘Nay, Madam; but if they are words that he wished me to 
hear ’*-—— 

‘Why, they were of lis constant love and—and—no, I can- 
not tell them! ”’ 

“Well”? I said, “fret not thy poor heart with thinking any 
more of the prison; for Benjamin will surely save him, and 
then we shall love Benjamin all ovr lives.” 

‘He will, perhaps, save him, And ycet’’—she turned her 
head—*' oh, how can | tell Aer 2~we shall shed many more 
teurs. How can I tell ker 2 How can I tell her?” 

So she broke off again, but presently recovered and went 
on talking. In time of great trouble the mind wanders back- 
wards and forwards, and though one talks still, it is dis- 
jointedly. So she went back to the prison. 

“The boys have been well, though the prison is full and 
the air is foul. Yet there hath been as yet no fever, for 
which they are thankful. ‘They had no money, the soldicrs 
who tock them prisoncrs having robbed them of their 
money, and, indeed, stripped them as well to their shirts, 
tching them that shirts were good cnough to be hinged in. 
Yct the people of Excter have treated the prizoncrs with great 
humanity, bringing them daily food and drink, so that there 
has been nothing lacking. ‘The time, however, doth hang 
upon hands in a place where there is nothing to do all 
day but to think of the past and to dread the future. One 
poor prisoner, I was told, had gone distracted with the terror 
of this thought. Child, every day that I visited my son, 
while he talked with me, always cheerful and smiling, my 
mind turned continually to the scaffold and the gibbet.’’ 
Then she returned to the old subject from which she 
could in no way escape. ‘IT saw the hangiman. I saw my 
son hanging to the shameful tree—oh! my son! my son !— 
till I could bear it no longer and would hurry away from 
the prison and walk about the town over the ficlds —yea, all 
night long—to escape the dreadful thought. Oh! to be blessed 
With such a son and to have him torn from my arms for 
such adeath! Ifhe had been killed upon the field of battle 
’twould have been casicr to bear. But now he dies daily— 
he dies a thousand deaths in my mind. My child !’’-—she 
turned again to the churchyard —‘‘ the rooks are cawing in 
their nests; the sparrows and the robins hop among the graves; 
the dend hear nothiig; all their troubles are over, all their 
sins are forgiven.”’ 

I comforted her as well as I could. Indeed, I understood 
not at all what she meant, thinking that perhaps all her 
trouble had caused her to be in that frame of mind when a 
woman doth not know whether to laugh or to cry. And then, 
taking my basket, I sallied forth tu provide the day’s pro- 
visions for my prisoners. 

‘*Barnaby,’’ [ said, when he came to the wicket, ‘'I have 
good news for thee.”’ 

“What good uews ? That Iam to be flogged once a year 
in every market-tuwn in Somersetshire, as will happen to 
young Tutchin ?”’ 

‘No, no—not that kind of news. 
hope for freedom.”’ | 

He laughed. ‘' Who is to give us freedom? ”’ 

** Benjamin hath found a way for the enlargement of all.”’ 

‘Ben Boscorel ? What? will he stir finger for the sake of 
anybody? ‘Then, Sis, if I remember Ben aright there will be 
something for himself. But if it is upon Ben that we are to 
rely we are truly well sped. On Bou, quotha!”’ 

‘*My Brother, he told me so himself.”’ 

** Ware hawks, Sister. If Ben is at one end of the rope 
and the hangman at the other, I think I know who will be 
stronger. Well, Child, believe Ben if thou wilt. Thy father 
looks strange this morning: he opened his eyes and seemed to 
know me. I wonder if there is a change. "Tis wonderful how 
he lasts. There are six men sickened since yesterday of the 
fever: three of them brought in last weck are already dead. 
As for the singing that we used to hear, it is all over, and if the 
men get drunk they are dumb drunk. Sir Christopher looks 
but poorly this morning. JI hope he will not take the fever. 
He staggered when he arose, which is a bad sign.” 

“Tell mother, Barnaby, what Benjamin bath undertaken 
to do.”’ 

‘*Nay, that shall I not, because, look you, I believe it not. 
There is some trick or lic at the bottom, unless Ben hath 
repented and changed his disposition, which used to be two 
parts wolf, one part bear, and the rest fox. If there were 
anything left it was serpent. Well, Sister, Jam no grambler, 
but I expect this job to be over in a fortnight or so, when they 
say the Wells Assizes will be held. Then we shall all be 
swinging, and I only hope that we may carry with us into the 
court such a breath of jail fever as shall lay the Judge himself 
upon his back and end his days. In the next world he will 
mect the men whom he has sentenced, and it will fare worse 
for him in their hands than with fifty thousand devils.”’ 

So he took a drink of the beer, and departed within the 
prison. And for many months I saw him no more. 

On my way home I mct Benjamin. 

**Hath Madam told you yet of my conditions?” he asked 
eagerly. 

‘* Not yet ; she will doubtless tell me presently. Oh! what 
matter for the conditions ? It can only be something good for 
us, contrived by your kind heart, Ben. I have told Barnaby, 
who will not believe in our good fortune.” 

‘‘Tt is, indeed, something very good for you, Alice, as 
you will find. Come with me and walk in the meadows 
beyond the reach of this doleful place, where the air recks 
with jail fever and all day long they are reading the Funeral 
Service.”’ 

So he Ied me out upon the sloping sides of a hill, where 
we walked a while upon the grass very pleasantly, my mind 
being now at rest. 

‘*You have heard of nothing,’’ he said, ‘of late, but of 
the Rebellion and its consequences. Let us talk about 
London.” 

So he discoursed concerning his own profession and his 
prospects, which, he said, were better than those of any other 
young lawyer, in his own opinion. ‘‘ For my practice,’’ he 
said: ‘‘I already have one which gives me an income far 
beyond my wants, which are simple. Give me plain fare, and 
for the evening a bottle or two of good wine, with tobacco, 
and friends who love a cheerful glass. J ask nomore. My 
course lies clear before mc: I shall become a King’s Counsel ; 
I shall be made a Judge: presently, I shall be:ome Lord 
Chancellor. What did 1 tell thee, Child, long agoy Well, 
that time has now arrived.”’ 

Still I was so foolish, being so happy, that I could not 
understand what he meant. 

‘“T am sure, Benjamin,’’ I said, ‘‘ that we at home shall 
ever rejoice and be proud of your success. Nobody will be 
more happy to hear of it than Robin and I.” 

Here he turned very red and muttered somcthing. 

‘‘You find your happiness in courts and clubs nnd 


But freedom, Brother ; 
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London,’’ I went on; ‘‘as for Robin and myself, we shall 
find ours in the peaceful place which we have always decided 
to have.”’ 

‘‘What the Devil!’ he cried; ‘‘ she will not tell you 
the conditions? She came with me for no other pur- 
pose. I have borne with her company all the way from 
Iixeter for this only. Go back to her, and ask what it is! 
Go back, [ say, and make her tell! What? am I to take all 
this trouble for nothing ?”’ 

His face became purple with sudden rage; his eyes grew 
swiftly fierce, and he roared and bawled at me. Why, what 
had 1 said ¥ 

‘** Benjamin,” I cried, ‘‘ what is the matter’ How have I 
angered yous ’’ 

‘**Go back!” he roared again. ‘‘Tell her that if [ 
presently come and find thee still in ignorance ’t will be the 
worse for all! ‘Tell her that Z say it. ’T will else be worse 
for all!”’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 
A SLIGHT THING AT THE BEST. 


So [I left Benjamin, much frightened, and marvelling, both 
at his violent passion and at the message which he sent to 
Madam. 

She was waiting for me at the lodging. 

‘*Madam,’’ [ said, ‘‘I have seen Benjamin. 
angry. He bade me go home and ask you concerning his con- 
ditions. We must not anger our best friend, dear Madam.”’ 

“he rose from her chair and began to walk about, wringing 
her hands as if torn by some violent emotion. 

*“Oh! my child,’’ she cried; ‘‘ Alice, come to my arms—if 
it is for the last time—my daughter. More than ever mine, 
though I must never call thee daughter.”’ 

She held me in her arms, kissing me tenderly. ‘‘ My dear, 
we agreed that no sacrifice could be too great for the safety of 
our boy. Yes, weagreed to that. Let us kiss each other before 
we do a thing atter which we can never kiss cach other again. 
No, never again.”’ 

‘Why not again, Madam? ’’ 

“‘Oh,”’ she pushed me from her, ‘‘it is now eight of the 
clock ; he will ke here at ten! 1 promised I would tell thee 
before he caine! And all is in readiness.”’ 

‘* For what, Madam ?”’ 

Why, even then I guessed not her meaning, though I 
might have done so; but I never thought that so great a 
wickedness was possible ! 

‘*No sacrifice should be too great for us!’’ she cried, 
clasping her head with her hands and looking wildly about. . 
‘*None too great! Not even the sacrifice of my own son’s 
love—no; not that! Why, let us think of the sacrifices men 
make for their country, for their religion. Abraham was 
ready to offer his son, Isaac ; Jephthah sacrificed his daughter ; 
King Mesha slew his eldest son for a burnt offering. Thousands 
of men die every year in battle for their country. What have 
we to offer’ If we give ourselves it is but a slight thing that 
we offer at the best.”’ 

‘‘ Surely, Madam,’’ I cried, ‘‘ you know that we would 
willingly die for the sake of Robin!’ 

‘*¥es, Child; to die—to die were nothing. 
we must live—for Robin.’ 

‘*T understand not, Madam.’’ 

‘* Listen then—for the time presses, and if he arrives and 
find that I have not broken the thing to thee, he will perhaps 
ride back to Exeter ina rage. When I left my son atter the 
trial, being very wretched and without hope, I found Benjamin 
waiting for me at the prison gates. He walked with me to my 
lodging, and on the way he talked of what was in my mind. 
First, he said, that for the bettcr sort there was little hope, 
sceing that the King was revengeful and the Judge most 
wrathful, and in a mood which allowed of no mercy. There- 
fore, it would be best to dismiss all hopes of pardon or of 
safety either to these two or to the prisoners of Ilminster. 
New, when he had said this a great many times, we being now 
arrived at my lodging, he told me that there was, in my case, 
a way out of the trouble—-and one way only: that if we con- 
sented to follow that way, which, he said. would do no manner 
of harm to cither of us or to our prisoners, he would undertake 
aud faithfully engage to secure the sufety of all our prisoners. 
I prayed him to point out this way, and after much entreaty, 
he consented.’ 

-** What is the way?’’ I asked, having not the least 
suspicion. And yet the Jook in her eyes should have told me 
what was coming. 

‘Ts i¢ true, Child, that long ago you were betrothed to 
Benjamin ¢ ”’ 

‘“No, Madam. That is most untrue.’’ 

‘*He says that when you were quite a little child he 
informed you of his intention to marry you and none but you.”’ 

“*Why, that is true, indecd.’? And now I began to under- 
stand the way that was proposed ; and my heart sank within 
me. ‘*Thatis true. But to tell a child such a thing is nota 
betrothal.” 

‘‘He says that only three or four years ago he renewed 
that assurance.”’ 

**So he did; but T gave him no manner of encouragement.”’ 

‘** He says that he promised to return and marry you when 
he had arrived at some practice, and that he engaged to 
become Lord Chancellor and make you a Peeress of the 
Realn.’’ 

‘* All that he said, and more. Yet did I never give him the 
least ciicouragement, but quite the contrary, for always have 
I feared and disliked Benjamin. Never at any time was it 
possible for me to think of him in that way. ‘That he knows, 
and cauuot pretend otherwise. Madam, doth Benjamin wish 
evil to Robin because I am betrothed to him?” 

‘“He also says, in his rude way—Benjamin was always a 
rude und coarse boy—that he had warned you, long ago, that 
if anyone else came in his way he would break the head of 
that man.’’ 

‘© Yes; I remember, now, that he threatened some violence.”’ 

** My dear’’—Madam took my hand—“ his time of revenge 
iscome. He says that he has the lite of the man whom you 
love in his own hands; and he will, he swears, break his head 
for him, and so keep the promise made to you by tying the rope 
round his neck. My dear, Benjamin has always been stubborn 
and obstinate from his birth. Stubborn and obstinate was he as 
a boy; stubborn and obstinate is henow. He cares for nobody 
in the world except himself; he has no heart; he has no tender- 
ness ; he has no scruples; if he wants a thing, he will trample on 
all the worid to get it, and break all the laws of God. I know 
What manner of life he leads. He is the friend and companion 
of the dreadful Judge who govth about like a raging hon. 
Every night do they drink together until they are speechless 
and cannot stand. Their delight it is to drink, and smoke 
tobacco, with unseemly jests and ribald songs which would 
disgrace the playhouse or the country fair. Oh! ’tis the life 
of a hog that he delights in! Yet, for all that, he is, like his 
noble friend, full of ambition. Nothing will do but he must 
rise in the world. Therefore, he works hard at his pro- 
fession—and *’—— 

‘‘Madam—the condition !—what is the condition? For 


He is very 


It is to live— 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 


As I ran, Mr. Boscorel stood before his son and barred the way, raising his right hand, 
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Heaven's sake tell m* quickly ! 
no! Anything but that!” 
““My child—my daughter’’~—she laid her hand upon my 
head. “It is that condition—that, and none other. Oh! 
my dear, it is laid upon thee to save us !—it is to be thy work 
alone—and by such a sacrifice as, [| think, no woman ever yet 
hat to make! Nay, perhaps it is better not to make it, after 


Is it?—is it ’—oh! no—no— 


nil. Let all die together, and let us live out our allotted lives 
in sorrow. If thought of it all night, and it :cemed better so— 


better even that thou wert lying in thy grave. His condition ! 
Oh! he must be a dovil thus to barter for the lives of his 
grandtfather and his cousins— no humun being, surely, would 
do sucha thing: the con:lition, my dear, is that thou must 
mirry him—now; this very morning—and this once done, he 
will at once take such steps—I know not what they may be, 
but I take it that his friend the Ju:lve will grant him the 
favour—such steps, I say, as will release unto us all our 
prisoners.”’ 

At first I made no answer. 

‘If not,’ she a‘ded after a while, ‘they shall all be 
surely hanged.”’ 

I remained silent. It is not casy at such a moment to 
collect one’s thoughts andl understand what things mean. I 
asked hor presently if there was no other way. 

‘*None,’’ she said: ‘‘ there was no other way.” 

“What shall I do? What shall I doz"? Lasked. ‘‘God, 
it sccms, hath granted my daily prayer; but how’ Oh! what 
shall I do” 

‘Think of what thou hast m thy power.”’ 

“But to marry him—~—to marry Benjamin—oh ! to marry 
him! Wow should I livery How should I look the world in 
the face?” 

‘* My dear, there are many other unhappy wives. There 
are other husbands brutal and selfish; there are other men as 
wicked as my nephew. Thou wilt swear in church to love, 
honour, and obey bim. Thy love is already hate ; thy honour 
is contempt; thy obedience will be the obedience of a slave. 
Yet death cometh at length, even toa stave and to the harsh 
taskK-master.”’ 

“Oh! Madim, miserable indeed is the lot of those whose 
only friend is death.” 

She was silent, leaving me to think of this terrible 
con Vton. 

“Want would Robin say? What would Humphrey say ? 
Nar, wit would his Honour himself say? ”’ 

“Why, Child,’ she replied, with a kind of laugh, ‘ it 
needs not a wizard to tell what they would say. For one and 
all, they would rather go to the gallows than buy their lives at 
such a price. Thy brother Barnaby would mount the ladder 
with a cheerfal heart rather than sell his sister to buy his life. 
That we know already. Nay, we know more. For Robin will 
never forgive his mother who suffered thec to do such a thing. 
So shall 1 lose what [ value more than life--the love of my 
only son, Yet would I buy his life at such a price. My 
dear, if you lose your lover I lose my son. Yet we will 
save him, whether he will or no.”’ She took my hands and 
pressed them in her own. ‘‘ My dear, it will be worse for me 
than for you. You will have a husband, it is true, whom you 
will loathe; yet you will not see him, perhaps, for half the 
day at least; and, perhaps, he will leave thee to thyself for 
the other half. But for me, I shall have to endure the loss of 
my son’s affections all my life, because | am very sure and 
certain that he can never forgive me. Think, my dear! Shall 
they all die —all !—think of father and brother, and of your 
mother !—or will you willingly endure a life of misery with 
this man for husband in order that they may live?” 

**Oh, Madain,’’ [ said, ‘‘ as for the misery—any other kind 
of misery I would willingly endure; but it is marriage— 
marringe! Yet whoam I that I should choose my sacritice ? 
Oh, if good works were of any avail, then would the way to 
heaven be opene.l wide for me by such an ast and such a life! 
Oh, what will Robin say of me? What will he think of me ? 
Will he curse me and loathe me for being able to do this thing ? 
Should I doit? Is itright 2 Doth God command it? Yet tosave 
their dear lives—only to s.t them free—to send that good old 
man back to his home—to suffer my father to die in peace !—I 
must do it—I must doit! Yet Robin could never forgive me. 
Oh! he told me that betrothal was a sacrament. T have sworn 
to be his. Yet, to save his life, Lcannot hesitate. If it is wrong, I 
pray that Robin will forgive me. Tell him—oh, tell him that ites 
I who am to die instead of him. Perhaps the Lord will suffer 
me to dic quickly. Tell him that I loved him, and only him ; 
that I would rather have died; that for his life alone I would 
not have done this thing, because he would not have suffered 
it. Butitis for all—it is for all! Oh: "he must forgive me! 
Some day you will send me a message of forgivencss from hun. 
But I must go away and live in London, far from all of you ; 
never to see him or any one of you again—not even my own 
mother. Itis too shameful a thing to do. And you will tell 
his Honour, who hath always loved me and would willingly 
have called me his grand-daughter. It was not that T loved 
not Robin—God knoweth that; but for nll—for him and 
Robin and all—to save his grey hairs from the gallows, and to 
send him back to his home. Oh! tell him that” 

‘“My dear—my dear,” xhe replied, but could say no more. 

Then for a while we sat in silence, with beating hearts. 

‘Tam to purchase the lives of five onest men,’ [sail 
presently, ‘(by my own dishonour, I know very well that it 
is by my dishonour and ‘my sin that their lives are to be 
bought. It doth not save'me from. dishonour that Tam first 
tu stand in the church and be, married according to the Prayer- 
Book. Nay, docs it not make the sin greater and the, dis- 
honour more certain that I shall first swear what J cannot 
ever perform —to love and honour that man?" Seis od 

“Yes, girl—yes!"’ said Madam. © But the sin is mine 
more than yours. Oh! ict me bear the sin upon myself.’ 

“ You cannot, it is my sin and my dishonour; nay, it is a 
most dreadful wicked thing that Iam to do. It ts all the s.ns 
in one: I do not honour my parents in thus dishonourimg 
myself; I kill myself—the woman that my Robin loved: [ 
stenl the outward form which belonged to Robin and give it to 
another; I live in a kind of adultery. It is truly a terrible 
sin in the sight of Heaven. Yet I will do it:—T must do it! 
I love him so that I cannot let him die; rather let me be 
overwhelmed with shame and reproach if only he can live?” 

“Said I not, my dear, that we two could uever kiss each 
other again’ When two men have couspired together to 
commit a crime they consort no more together, it ix said, but 
go apart and loathe cach other. So it is nuw w-th us.” 





So I promised to do this thing. The temptation was beyc nt 
my strength. Yet had I possesscal more faith I should have 
refused, And then great, indced, would have been my reward. 
Alas! how was I punished for my want of faith! Well, it was 
to save my lover. Love makes us strong for evil as well as 
strong for good. 

And all the time, to think that we never inquired or proved 
his promises! To thiuk Chat we never thought of doubting or 
of asking how he, a voung barrister, shoul be alle to save the 
lives of four active rebels, and one who had been zealous in the 
cause!) That two wom.n should have been s0 simple is now 


astonishing. 





When the clock struck ten I saw Benjamin walking across 
the churchyard. It was part of the brutal nature of the man 
that he should walk upon the graves, even those newly-made 
and not covered up with turf. He swung his great burly 
form, and looked ip at the window with a grin which made 
Madam tremble and shrink back. But for me, I was not 
moved by the sight of him, for now I was strong in resolution. 
Suppose one who hath made up her mind to go to the stake 
for her religion, as would doubtless have happencd unto many 
had King James been allowed to continue in his course, do 
you think that such a woman would begin to tremble at the 
sight of her executioner? Not so. She would arise and go 
forth to meet him, with pale face, perliaps (because the agony 
is sharp) but with a steady cye. Benjamin opened the door, 
and stood looking from one to the other. 

‘““Well,’? he said to Madam, roughly, ‘‘ you have by this 
time told her the condition ? ”’ 

‘“T have told her--alas! I have told her, and already I 
repent me that I have told her.” 

‘* Doth she consent ?”’ 

‘‘She docs. It shall be as you desire.”’ 

“Ha!’? Benjamin drew a long breath. ‘Said I not, 
Sweetheart ’'—he turned to me—‘‘that I would break the 
heal of any who came between us’ What? Have I not 
broken the head of my cousin when T take away his girl? 
Very well, then. And that to good purpose. Very well, then. 
It remaius to carry out the condition.” 

‘The condition,”’ I said, ‘‘I understand to be this. If I 
become your wife, Benjamin, you knowing full well that I love 
another man and am already promised to him ’’—— 

“Ta—ta—ta!”’ he said. ‘That you are promised to 
another man matters not one straw. ‘That you love another 
man I care nothing. What! I promise, Sweetheart, that I 
will soon make thee forget that other man. And as for loving 
any other man after marrying me, that, d’ ye see, my pretty, 
will be impossible, Oh! thou shalt be the fondest wife in the 
Three Kingdoms.’’ 

‘Nay; if such a thing cannot move your heart, I say 
no more. If I marry you, then all our prisoners will be 
enlarged ?”’ 

‘* [ swear ’’—he used a great round oath, very horrid from 
the lips of a Christian man —‘‘ I swear that, if you marry me, 
the three— Robin, Humphrey, and Barnaby—shall all save the:r 
lives. And as for Sir Christopher and my father, they also 
shall be enlarged. Can I say aught in addition ¢”’ 

I suspected no deceit. I understood, and so did Madam, 
that this promise meant the full and free forgiveness of all. 
Yet there was something of mockery in his eyes, which should 
have made us suspicious. But I, for one, was young and 
ignorant, and Madam was country-bred and truthful. 

‘* Benjamin,”’ I cried, falling on my knees before him, 
“think what itis you ask! Think what a wicked thing vou 
would have me do!—to break my vows, who am promised to 
your cousin! And would you leave your grandfather to 
perish all fora whim about a silly girl? Benjamin, you are 
playing with us. You cannot—you could not sell the lives— 
the very lives of vour mother, father, and your cousins for 
such a price as this! The play has gone far enough, Benjamin. 
Tell us that it is over, and that you never meant to be taken 
seriously, and we will forgive you the anguish you haye 
caused us.”’ 

‘‘Get up,”’ he said, ‘‘ get up, I say, and stop this folly.”’ 
He then began to curse and to swear. ‘* Playing, is it? You 
shall quickly discover that it is no play, but serious enough to 
please you all, Puritans though you be. Playing! Get up, I 
sty, and have done.”’ 

‘*Then,’’ I said, ‘‘ there is not in the whole world a more 
inhuman monster than yourself.” 

**Oh! my dear—my dear, do not anger him!’ cried Madam. 

‘* All is fair in love, my pretty,’’ said Benjamin with a 
grin. ‘‘ Before marriage call me what vou pleass—inhuman 
monster—anything that you please. After marriage, my wife 
will have to sing a different tune.’’ 

‘*Oh! Benjamin, treat her kindly,’ Madam cried. 

‘“*T mean not otherwise. Kindne:sis my nature. Iam too 
kind for my own interests. Obedience I expect, and good 
temper and a civil tongue, with such respect as is due to one 
who intends to be Lord Chancellor. Come, Child, no more 
hard words. ‘Thou shalt be the happiest woman, I say, in the 
world. What’ Monmouth’s Rebellion was only contrived to 
make thy happiness. Instead of a dull country-houre thou 
shalt have a house in J.ondon: instead of the meadows, thou 
shalt have the parks; inste:d of skylarks, the singers at the 
playhouse ; in due cours: thou shalt be my lady ”’ 

Oh! stop—stop:; [must marry you since you make me, 
but the partner in your amb:tions will I never be.” 

‘My dear,’’ Madam whispered, ‘speak him fair. Be 
humble to him. Remember le helds in his hands the lives 
of al. 

** Yes,’ Benjamin overheard her. © The lives of all. The 
man who dares to take my girl from me—mine— deserves to 
die. Yet so clement, so forgiving, so generous am I, that ] am 
ready to pardon him. ile shall actually save his life. If, there- 
fore, it is true that (before marriage) you Jove that man and 
are promised to him, come to church w.th me, out of your great 
love to him, in ordcr to save his life; but if you love him not, 
then you can love me, an], therefore, can come to please your- 
self, willy-nilly. What! am [ to be thwarted in such a 
trifle’ Willy-nilly, Jo say, To owill marry thee. Come—we 
waste the time.”’ 

Ie seized my wrist as if he would have dragged me towards 
the door. 

‘* Benjamin,” cried Madam, ‘‘be merciful! she is but a 
girl, aud she loves my poor boy— be merciful! Oh! it is not 
yet too lute.” She snatched me from his grasp and stood 
between ns, her arms outstretched. ‘It is nct too late; they 
may die and we will go in sorrow, but. not in shame. They 
may de. Got murderer of thy kith and kin. Go, send thy 
grandfather to die upon the scaffold ; but, at least leave us in 
peace.” 

‘* NO, Madam,”’ T said. ‘* With vour permiss:on, if there 
be no other way, I will save their lives.” 

** Well, then,’”? Benjamin said sulkily, ‘there must be an 
cnd of this talk and no further delay; clse, by the Lord! [ 
know not what may happen. Wilf Tom Boilman delay to 
prepare his cauldron of hot pitch? If we wait much longer, 
Robin's arms and legs will be seething in that broth! Doth 
the Judge delay with his warrant’ Already he signs it— 
already they are putting up the gibbet on which he will hang! 
Come! ] ay.” 
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* * * ® 


Benjamin was sure of his prey, I suppose, because we found 
the clhrzyman waiting for us in the church, ready with sur- 
plice and book. The clerk was standing beside him, also with 
his book, open at the Service for Marriage. While they read 
the service Madam threw herself prostrate on the communion 
steps, her head in her hunds, as one who suffers the lust ex- 
tremitics of remorse and despair for s:1 too grievons to be ever 
forgiven. Let us hope that sometimes we may judge ourselves 
wore harshly than Heaven itself doth judge us. 

The clerk gave me away, und was the only witness of the 
marriag-: beside that poor dist:astc2 mother. 
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’Twas a strange wedding. There had been no banns put 
up; the bride was pale and trembling; the bridegroom was 
gioomy; the only other person present wept upon her knecs 
while the parson read through his ordered prayer and psalm 
and exhortation; there was no sign of rejoicing. 

‘*So,”’ said Benjamin, when all was over. ‘‘ Now, thou art 
my wife. They shall not be hanged therefor. Come, wife, 
we will this day ride to Exeter, where thou shalt thyself bear 
the joyful news of thy marriage and their safety to my 
cousins. They will own that I am a loving and a careful 
cousin,”’ 

He led me, thus talking, out of church. Now, as we left the 
churchyard, there passed through the gates-oh! baleful 
omen !‘—four men carrying between them a bicr. Upon it was 
the body of another poor prisoner, dead of jail fever. I think 
that even the hard heart of Benjamin—now my husband !— 
oh! merciful Heavens! he was my husband !~ quailcd, and 
was touched with fear at mecting this most sure and certain 
sign of coming woe, for he muttered something in his tecth and 
cursed the bearers aloud for not choosing anothcr time. 

My husband, then—I must needs call him my husband— 
told me, brutally, that I must ride with him to Exetcr, where 
IT should myself bear the joyful news of their safety to his 
cousins. I did not take that journey, nor did I bear the news, 
nor did I ever aftcr that moment set eyes upon him again, 
nor did I ever s7e1k to him again. His wife [ romained, | 
suppose, because [ was joined to him in church. But I never 
saw him after thet morning. And the rearon why you shall 
now hear. 

At the door of our lodging, which was, you know, hard Ly 
th2 church, stood Mr. Boscorel himself. 

“What means this’’’ he asked, with looks troubled and 
confused. ‘‘ What doth it mean, Benjamin’ What lith 
happened, in the name of God? ” 

Sir,’ said Benjamm. ‘You know my character. Yon 
will acknowledge that L am not one of those who are easily 
turned from their purpose. ‘lrnuly, the occasion is not favour- 
able f ora wedding, but yet I present to you my newly -married 
wife.’ 

“Thu wife! Child. he thy husband ? 
betrctned to Robin! Hath the world gone crazy: Do I hear 
aright? Is this—this—this—a time to be marrying? ast 
thou not heard? Hast thou not heard, T say?” 

‘* Brother-in-law,’’ said Madam. ‘It is to save the lives 
of all that this is done.”’ 

‘**'Po save the lives of all?’’’ Mr. Boscorel repeated. 
‘Why—why—hath not Benjamin then, told what hath 
happened, and what hath been done’ ”’ 

**No, Sir, [have not,’’ said his son. 
fry.”’ 

‘‘Not told them? Is it possible ?”’ 

‘Benjamin hath promi:el to save all their lives if this 
child would marry him. ‘To save their lives hath Alice con- 
sented, and I with her. He will save them through his grcat 
friendship with Judge Jeffreys.”’ 

‘* Benjamin to save their lives? Sirrah *’—he turned to his 
son with great wrath in his face —‘‘ what villainy is this’ ‘Thou 
hast promised to save their lives? What villainy, I say, 
is this? Sister-in-law, did he not tell you what hath been 
done 7” 

‘* He has told us nothing. Oh! is there new misery ?’’ 

**Child’’—Mr. Bosccrel spoke with the tears rnnning down 
his checks—‘‘ thou art betrayed—alas! most cruelly and foully 
betrayed. My son—would to God that I had died before I 
should say so—is a villain! For, first, the lives of these young 
men are already saved, and he hath known it for a week and 
more. Learn, then, that, with the help of certain friends, I 
have used such interest at Court that for these three I have 
received the promise of safety. Yet they will not be pardoned. 
They are given, among other prisoners, to the courtiers and 
the ladies-in-waiting. One Mr. Jerome Nipho hath reccived 
and cntered on his list the names of Robin and Humphrey 
Chals and Barnaby Eykin; they will be sold by him, and 
transported to Jamnica or elsewhere for a tcrm of years.”’ 

“Chey were already saved !”’ cried Madam. ‘‘ He knew, 
then, when they were tried and sentenced, that the-r lives were 
already spared. Oh! child! poor child! Oh! Alice !.Oh! 
my daughter !—what misery have we brought upon thee!” 

B. njamin said nothing. On his face lay a scowl] of obstinacy. 
As for me, I was clinging to Madam'’s arm. This man was 
my husband—and Robin was already saved— and by Ves and 
villainy he had cheated us! 

‘They were already saved’? Mr. Boscorel continucd. 
‘ Benjamin knew it—I sent him a letter, that he might tell 
his cousins. My son—alas!—I say again, my only son—my 
only son—my son is a villain!’ 

‘‘No one shall take my girl,’’ said Benjamin, sullenly. 
“What? Allis fair in love.”’ 

* Ie has not told you, either, what hath happened in the 
prison ¥ ‘Thou hadst speech, I hear, with Barnaby, carly this 
morning, Child. The other prisoners ’’—he lowcred his voice 
and folded his hands, as in prayer—‘‘ they have since been 
enlarged.” 

** How f?? Madam asked. ‘‘ Is Sir Christopher free ?’”’ 

‘He hath received his freedom—from One who never fails 
to set poor prisoners free. My father-in-law fell dead in the 
courtyard at nine o'clock this morning—weep not for him. 
Bat Child, there is much more; about that same time thy 
father breathed his last. He, too, is dead; he, too, hath his 
frecdom. Benjamin knew of this as well, Alice, my child ’’— 
the kindly tears of compass:on rolled down his face. ** I have 
loved thee always, my dear; and it is my son who hath 
wrought this wickeduess—my own son—my only son ’?—— he 
shook his cane in Benjamin’s face. ‘Oh! villain,’’ he cried ; 
Oh? villain!” 

Benjamin made no reply ; Lut 1i3 face was black and his 
eyes obstinate. 

‘There is yet more— oh! there is more. Alas! my child, 
there is more. Thou hast lost thy mother as well. For at the 
sight of her husband’s death, his poor, patient wife could no 
longer bear the trouble, but she, too, fell dead—of a brokcu 
heart; yeu, she fell dead upon his dead body—the Lord 
showed her this great and crowning mercy—so that they 
all died together. This, too, Benjamin knew. Oh! villain ! 
villain !”’ 

Renjamin heard unmoved, except that his scowl grew 
blacker. 

‘*Go,” his father continued, ‘‘I load thee not, my fon, 
with a father’s curse. Thy wickedness is so great that thy 
punishment will be exemplary. The judgments of God 
descend upon the most hardened. Get thee gone out of my 
sicht. Let me never more behold thee until thou hast felt the 
intolerable pangs of remorse. Get thee hence, I say! Begone!’ 

‘“‘T go not,’? said Benjamin, ‘‘ without my loving wife. 
budge not, I say, without my tender and loving wife. Come, 
my dear.”’ 

He advanced with outstretched hands, but I broke away 
and fled shrieking. AsI ran, Mr. Boscorel stood before his 
son and barred the way, raising his right hand. 

‘Back, boy! Back!?? he said, solemnly. ‘ Back, T say! 
Befer+ thou reachest thy most unhappy wife, first shalt thou 
pazs over thy father's bady! ” 

(Zo be ccntinued,) 
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BY THE DOWIE DENS O' YARROW. 

The sunshine of late autumn falls warmly in the inn doorway 
here and on the road in front ; and the sky, despite the ominous 
darkness of last night, is all butclear of cloud. No sound of rude 
traffic breaks upon the pastoral stillness of the spot. Only the 
river below, murmuring over its pebbles. seems recounting to 
itself the old-world memories of the banks between which it 
runs. Though it is not yet nine o'clock, yonder blithe lass in 
shepherd-tartan plaid, and with a basket on her arm, singing 
to herself as she comes up the road, has been down to Yarruw 
Feus already. She turns across the bridge twenty yards off, 
on her way, says the landlady, to Hogg'’s Farm of Altrive 
Lake. It lies only a few miles off, and the same road leads 
on through the hills to the ruined keep of Tushielaw on 
the Ettrick—a pleasant forenoon’s ramble. It would surely be 
a mistake to pass through the most storied valley of the North 
without making a pilgrimage to the home of its sweet singer. 
A word, then, to * mine hostess,” as to fare later on, a moment 
to pocket some temporary provender, and then away after yon 
gentle pioncer. . 

Worg had dedicated his “ Queen's Wake" to the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, and she on her deathbed besought her husband to 
“remember her poor poet.” The Duke accordingly bestowed 
the little farm of Altrive Lake upon Hogg for life, without 
rent or fee; and, grateful to his patron, the Ettrick Shepherd 
came to live on the spot in 1815. Here, in 1819, he brought 
his lady wife, to make it “ the dearest spot on earth to him”; 
here he reared the “ flowers of the forest,” as he called his 
children ; and here. in 1835, he died, three years after Sir Walter 
Scott. A thousand times, one cannot help remembering, 
must the kind-cyed poet have strolled down this road, carrying 
in his heart, as Christopher North averred, the dream of 
Kilmeny, or, as is perhaps more likely, with the smile wreath- 
ing his lip at some remembered word of wife or child. Certain 
it is that upon many a morning he gathered Inspiration 
from these quiet hills. A thousand times he has betaken him- 
self, rod in hand, and in the company of some chosen guest, to 
angle in the rushing Yarrow; and as often has he returned 
nt night with heavy basket, to instal his tired friend 
by the genial hearth at Altrive. Tor Hogg, with the narrow 
estute of a yeoman, had the hospitable heart of a prince. 

All day might be spent lingering here amid the scenes of 
old Border memories—the ruined keep of Tushielaw on Ettrick 
bank, where, on a summer day in 1529, James V. executed 
swift, sharp justice by hanging the reiver Adam Scott over 
his own gate; Ettrick Kirk, where Thomas Boston spent the 
years of his ministry, writing the once famous * Fourfold 
State,” “The Crook in the Lot,” and other books, and where, 
far from the haunts of busy men, he raised himself to be one 
of the greatest scholars and theologians of his day; and 
Ettrick Kirkyard. where, close by the vault of the Scotts of 
Thirlstane, lie the remains of James Hogg and of his quondam 
hostess, Tibbie Shiels. But the countryside by Yarrow Water 
remains to be traversed yet, and already the hours are wear- 
ing on. 

Below the Gordon Inn on Yarrow side stands the monu- 
ment of one of the Ettrick Shepherd's many misfortunes— 
Mount Benger farm. In the famous * Noctes”™ he is made to 
speak with high hope of his new adventure here: but the 
leasing of the place tied a millstone round his neck which 
dragged upon him till his last day. Hogy, it is to be feared, 
was, like his master Burns, no great farmer. Under the 
windows of the house the river runs, growing in volume to the 
village of Yarrow itself; and here. in the heart of Border 
song-land, lies the scene of the fatal combat so far renowned 
in minstrelsy. 

Hamilton of Bangour wove the story into his beautiful 
and tender lines “ Puing the birks on the braes of Yarrow," 
and Allan Ramsay into his well-known “Busk ye. busk ye, 
my bonnie, bonnie bride”; but it is the name of the ancient 
ballad attached to the spot which is best known, and which 
will ever remain in the heart of the North a synonym for 
sorrow. Here it was that— . 

Late at evening, drinking the wine, 
On the dowie dens o° Yarrow, 
They set a combat them beiween 
‘Yo fizht it on the morrow, 
Annan’s Treat (or more probably Annan-street), to the west 
of Yarrow Kirk, 1s the spot pointed out by tradition as the 
scene of the fiyht. Here, as far as the details and the names 
of the combatants can be made out, Walter Scott, third son of 
Robert of Thirlstane, was waylaid and slain by his brother-in- 
law, John Scott, of Tushielaw. It appears that they were to 
have met alone; but the young bridegroom, on riding up the 
strath, found himself confronted by nine enemies. Despite 
such odds, however, he seems to have made a gallant stand :— 
Four has he hyrt and Use gils slain, 
On the vinody brats ob AYrVow +: 
Till ; Leste knight came him behind 
Ani ran his body thorough. 
Tradition has it that the feud had been caused by the lady's 
father allotting her a dowry larger than her grasping brother 
could approve. The ballad, on the other hand, makes the irate 
brother allege, as his pretext for quarrel, that some slight had 
been offered to his sister. The lady's grief over her fallen 
lover, however, makes the former the more probable source of 
enmity :— 
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Such is the pitiful story of the place as told by tradition and 
song—the story to which, most of all, perhaps, the quiet little 
valley owes its fame. A still more ancient, if less known, 
interest, however, exists about this spot ; for the great stones 
Standing here are not, as locally supposed, memorials of the 
conflict celebrated in the ballad. Previous to 1808 the ground 
was a low waste moor, with some twenty large cairns upon it, 
in which, when opened, were found some heaps of fine yellow 
dust and the head of an antique spear. About three hundred 
yards further to the west, when the strath was being 
broken in by the plough, a large flat stone was laid bare. 
It contained 2 Latin inscription, rudely engraved, and 
under it were discovered human bones and ashes. This 
block of greywacke is the famous Yarrow Stone, and the 
lettering upon it is said to be the only known inscription of 
the Cambrian Celts, who once held all Scotland south of the 
Forth. The first part of the lettering has been made out as 
“Hic memoria Cetiloi”; and an ingenious critic lately, by 
comparing the chronicles of Bede and Tigherne, discovered in 
the spot the Denisesburn, and, according to Nennius, the 
Catscaul (the latter name remains transposed in * Catslack 
burn close by), where in 632 A.p.,in a great battle of rival 
races, Catlon, King of the Britons, was defeated and slain by 
Oswald, King of the Angles of Northumbria. Following this 
clue the same critic suggests, as the complete rendering of the 
inscription, “ This stone is in memory of Cetilon and his son, 
Princes and Imperators of Damnogenium.” By this rendering, 
he concludes, “the Cetilon of the Yarrow Stone would be 
proved to be the Cadwalla of Bede and of the Saxon Chronicle, 
who was a more cruel and bitter enemy to the Angles than 
Arthur.” A strange and terrible chapter of history to be 
turned up by the share of a peaceful plough ! 
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Memories of many centuries, however, gather thickly in 
the little valley. At all times the Borderland has felt the 
stirring of the nation’s tides, and the legends of Yarrow forma 
fair index to the history of the country at large. Thus, beside 
the relics of medixval and prehistoric times, the history of the 
Covenanting straggle might be read by the light of its asso- 
ciations here. The manse of Yarrow Kirk, at hand, was the 
dwelling of John Brenner, the Mess John of a well-known 
ballad. One of the curates thrust upon the people by the 
prelatic acts of Charles II., he is famous as having played the 
unworthy part of spy upon his flock. By means of a certain 
“strange gaunt woman” he was wont to furnish the Govern- 
ment with tidings of conventicles about to be held among the 
hills, and in this way betrayed the lives of many of the people 
among whom he was placed, until at last they shot him through 
his own parlour window. 

Point after point as the valley descends strikes a chord of 
old-world interest. After passing. perched among the trees on 
the river's opposite bank, the village of Yarrow ford, with its 
lights twinkling through the dusk, its pleasant sound of 
voices, and the tinkle of the village smithy, the road plunges 
into the darkness under the heavy woods of Hangingshaw. 
Here, where the air is rich already with the night-scents, 
stands the ruined stronghold of the Outlaw M urray, prince of 
the Ishmaelites of the Border, whose famous * sang,’ or ballad, 
Scott says, has been popular for ages in Selkirkshire. Swift 
and dark, and with deep, cool gurgle, the river runs here below 
its bridge. A lonely and eerie spot it is at such an hour in the 
heart of the dark. still woods—the haunt, it well might be, of 
the ghosts of old marauders, booted and spurred. Yonder 
carriage lights, coming down under the trees in the blackness, 
might easily be the bright, flaming eyes of some devouring 
dragon, so weird are the place's memories. Somewhere on the 
south bank below rises “the shattered front of Newark's 
towers,’ reminiscent of James II. and of “the bold Buccleuch,” 
and its courtyard stained with the blood of the Royalist 
prisoners slain there by the Covenanters after Philiphaugh. 
Though the shrub springs now upon its broken wall, to the 
fancy the place is peopled yet, by the wizard touch of “cott, 
with dame and s:juire and knight intent upon that heroic “ Lay” 
chanted by the last of the minstrels. And the wanderer to- 
day about the spot may come upon a little mount, fir-clad, 
that seems waiting for its story. Said to have been part of 
the ancient garden of the castle, tradition runs that there the 
Outlaw Murray was slain by one of the Scotts. Carterhaugh, 
the woody tongne of land below, where Yarrow and Ettrick 
“rush into each other's arms,” is the spot where Tamlane, 
according to the ballad which bears his name, was freed from 
enchantment by the “ fair Janet.” Here, they say— 

She has kilte| her green kirtle 
A little abune her Knee; 
And ste has braided her yellow hair 
A little abune her bree. 
And here, on Hallowe'en, she set the pails of water and milk 
with which to break the spell cast about her lover by the fairy 
queen, That, it is said, was the last appearance of the fairy- 
folk to mortal eyes, though on the grass are still pointed out 
the rings traced by their starlight revels. 

Born amid such romantic and weird surroundings at the 
quiet farm-honse of Foulshiels, close by. it is small marvel 
that Mungo Park was attracted to the adventurous life of an 
African explorer. 

One more point of interest remains—the wood-hung battle- 
field of Philiphaugh. now the park about the seat of the 
Outlaw Murray's descendant. Here. by Lesley's surprise and 
defeat of Montrose, in 1645, the cause of the First Charles was 
lost in Scotland. By some strange oversight Montrose bad 
left his infantry encamped on the field, while he himself with 
the cavalry quartered in Selkirk, a mile away. Lesley, coming 
up at dawn from Melrose, seized the opportunity, and cut the 
Royalist foot to pieces before the horse could come to their 
assistance ; and dire and effectual was the work done here by 
the Covenanting broadswords on that misty September 
morning ! 

Presently. the lights of Selkirk appear, begemming, like 
fireflies, the darkness of the opposite hillside : and there, after 
the long day's ramble among the storied scenes of this quiet 
Border valley, will be found rest and refreshment amid the 
comforts of * mine inn.” G. E.-T. 








LORD BRASSEY AND HASTINGS. 
The Municipal Corporation of Hastings has presented Lord 
Brassey, formerly M.P. for Hastings, and a liberal benefactor 
of that town, with the honorary freedom of the borough. The 
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CASKET OF 


HASTINGS BOROUGH FREEDOM FOR LORD BRASSEY. 
ceremony of presentation took place on Monday, Oct. 15, in 
the School of Art building at Claremont, which was the 
munificent gift of Lord Brassey to the town. The Mayor, 
Councillor Stubbs, afterwards entertained his Lordship and 
the members and officials of the Corporation with a banquet 
at the Queen’s Hotel. The document setting forth the re- 
solution of the Council, passed on Aug. 18, to confer the 
freedom of the borough on Lord Brassey, was placed in a 
casket of solid silver, manufactured to order of Mr. E. Dobell, 
jeweller, of Robertson-street, Hastings, of which we give an 
Illustration. It is surmounted by the arms and crest of Lord 
Brassey, in silver and enamel, with his Lordship’s motto, 
“ Arduis sa@epe,metu nunguam.” On the front of the case are 
the borough arms, also in silver and enamel, with Lord 
Brassey's monogram, surrounded by oak and laurel wreaths. 
Introduced in the wreath, from which the borough shield pro- 
trudes, are anchors and tridents, symbolical of the British 
Navy. At each corner, the box is supported by a silver pillar, 
on which is a lion rampant gilt, and below is a silver dolphin. 
On the opposite side is a wreathed inscription, to the following 
effect :—‘ Presented to the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B.., 
by the Corporation of the Borough of Hastings, Oct. 15, 1888. 
The size of the casket is considerable, and its weight is about 
seventy ounces. It is inclosed in a large case, lined with light 
blue satin, 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
SECOND NOTICE, 

Textile fabrics are but sparsely represented in the Exhibition, 
owing, probably, to the unwillingness of manufacturers to 
allow the names of their workmen and designers to appear. A 
Hammersmith Carpet (50), designed by Mr. William Morris, 
and executed at his works, is one of the most satisfactory 
specimens of the kind, and has st least more originality than 
Mr. J. A. Heaton’s Axminster Carpet (37), of which the chief 
interest lies in its clever imitation of old Persian work. In 
purely handwork there is, however, greater variety ; and one 
cannot fail to admire Mrs. Crane's Frieze fora Mantle Valance 
(20), worked in cotton on black merino; and the Hanging 
Memoranda Pockets (29 and 30), worked in wool and crewels on 
canvas. “ Artin the House," as it is often euphemistically called, 
has not unfrequently an irritating effect u pon those who watch 
the laborious patience with which some ladies execute certain 
pyrotechnic patterns mnnder the impression that they are 
achieving arabesques of the most correct design. Such patient 
Penelopes will learn much of the limits of needlework from 
Mrs. Heaton’s embroideries in “ tram” silk (11 and 16), Mrs. 
Margaret Ashworth’s Design for a Piano-Cover (26) in twilled 
linen, and Miss Una Taylor's (19) and Miss M. Buckle's (21) 
panels in silk and satin respectively. We should not leave 
this branch of the exhibition without mentioning a very in- 
teresting specimen of printed cotton hanging (93) by Mr. J. 
Lattimer—very delicate in colour and bold in design, although 
we scarcely think the subject, “ Wheatear in Clover,” altogether 
suitable for wall decoration, whilst we are still more doubtful 
as to the possible combination in Nature, 

Of wall-papers there is a very fair show, Messrs. 
Woollams in many instances rivalling Messrs. Morris on their 
own ground. The former firm has in Mr. Geo. C. Haité a 
designer of no common skill and taste: his “ Orchid” (95) 
paper and " Picotee” (91) frieze being especially noteworthy. 
In too many instances, however, both Messrs. Woollams, Morris, 
and a host of others, are tempted to make their wallpapers too 
“patterny.” There are few English houses now where pictures 
or engravings are not hung; and the primary object of a wall- 
paper should be to set off what is displayed as an object of 
value or interest. Such a wall-decoration as that of * Wood- 
notes” (9), designed by Mr. Walter Crane, and printed in 
coloured flocks on flock ground, is sufficient of itself to make a 
room look furnished ; and one is at a loss to guess what place 
it could adorn in an ordinary English house. The embussed 
leather-papers, of which we owe the introduction to the 
Japanese, are now fully equalled by our home manu- 
factures. Of such there are some excellent specimens, 
designed by Mr. J. D. Sedding (63 and 64), Mr. Walter 
Crane (66 and 67), and others of which the painting and printing 
are, in most instances, due to Mr. Metford Warner. ‘The 
generous rivalry betiveen Mr. W. Morris and Messrs. De Morgan 
in the production of tiles and other pottery*is "seen to great 
advantage in this exhibition; but we are OREER: to say that 
nothing from the former comes up to the spleidid display of 
red-lustre pottery (103) which Messrs. De Morgan contribute 
among many other pleasant works. On the other hand, we 
cannot but think that the Chimneypiece (53) designed by this 
firm is heavy and meaningless, whilst the bluetiles with which 
it is ornamented are so overcoloured as towerider a retreat to 
such a fireside cornera penance rather than‘a pleasure. To Mr. 
W. A. Benson belongs the double credit Of. combining the 
artist and the craftsman in a common aim, and of producing 
work which is at once useful, tasteful, and beautiful. Nothing 
could be simpler in its design, more practical in its uses, or 
more Ornamental in its appearance than the Ash Sideboard 
(39), and, what is more astonishing, it stands almost alone 
in an exhibition where one would have expected such work 
toabound. It is. however, in metal-work that Mr. Benson 
most displays his originality and delicate fancy. By his 
revival of an old art of combining brass and copper in his 
designs he has achieved a special reputation ; but when one 
looks more carefully at such works as the F ountain in 
the Entrance-hall (283), and the Pendant (146) and Stand- 
ard (147) Lamps, we see how much of the beauty 
is due to artistic modelling and proportions. The Toynbee 
Hall School Guild of Handicraft exhibit several interest- 
ing copper plaques in repoussé work ; and Mr. Walter 
Crane, who seems as “ polytechnic” as Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
is also an exhibitor of works in brass and copper. Messrs. 
Langden and Co., Messrs. Thomas Godrey, Mr. J. W. Oddie are 
also among those who show how widely the taste for metal- 
work, chased and hammered. is reviving amongst us. Although 
there are a few specimens of the wrought-iron work of Messrs. 
Robinson and Robson, Messrs. Powell, Messrs. Starkie G ardner, 
and Messrs. Longden, the display hardly comes np to onr ex- 
pectations. Of late years especially, this industry has been 
pursued with considerable activity. and its results, 
various exhibitions, have been most creditable to our work- 
men. Another year, we should like to see a more special 
feature made of this thoroughly national art-industry. The 
sacrifice of usefulness to ornament shows itself even more 
strongly in bookbinding than elsewhere. 

If it were the habit amongst Englishmen to use bound books 
as decorations. as is the case in France. or if ourcountrymen were 
in the habit of forming libraries of fifteen. twenty, or thirty 
volumes as our neighbours do, one could understand the object 
of editions de luxe bound in the most recherché style. With the 
majority of Englishmen books are 1 
used in a rough homely fashion, seated before the fire or lying 
beneath the trees. For such readers the exquisite bindings of 
Mr. Cobden Sanderson. M. Roger de Coverley, Messrs, Riviére, 
Mr. Edward Watson have no meaning. If, however, weare content 
to look at bindings as works of art. reverently and through a 
glass, we are able to render justice to such exquisite skill and 
taste as are displayed in such works as Mr, Cobden Sanderson's 
‘Memoir of D. Macmillan,” “ Unto this Last,” “The Revolt of 
Islam,” ‘“ Loveis Enough," and a volumeof Keats’. which are per- 
fect gems of morocco binding worked and tooled by hand. Mr, 
Iidward Watson's specimens (117) of hand-coloured calf have 
«a more solid appearance, but they are not less admirably 
finished ; whilst the gems of Messrs. Riviére’s collection are 
two copies of the “ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche” C118, 120) 
in two shades of green morocco elaborately hand-tooled. 

There are many other objects which well deserve a detailed 
notice, but we must break off here. expressing, however, our 
gratitude to the Arts and Crafts Society for its successful 
effort to bring before the public in so striking a way the 
artistic side of British industry. 
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The group of Shakspearian statuary which Lord Ronald 
Gower has presented to Stratford-on-Ayon as a memorial to 
Shakspeare, was unveiled on Oct. 10 by Lady Hodgson, the 
wife of the Mayor, in the presence of a distinguished assembly, 

The Orient Company announce that they will dispatch 
their large, full-powered steam-ship Garonne from Tilbury 
Docks, London, on Nov. 15 for a five weeks’ ernise, visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Nice, for Riviera, Malaga, and other places, returning to 
London on Dec. 22. The Garonne is fitted with the electric 
light, hot and cold baths, &c., and carries a surgeon. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


As the autumn fashions declare themselves, it becomes 
Apparent, notwithstauding prophecies to the contrary, that the 
period of sacrifice of the feathered tribe is not over. Wings or 
stuffed birds are used as trimmings on almost all millinery. 
Long ostrich feathers are, however, seen on some of the newest 
hats. ‘Che crowns of these hats are very low, and the brims 
very wide, and bent about to suit the face. The full long 
feathers surround the crown, the curly fronds of additional 
tips clustering becomingly up above the face, while one nicc 
thick end of the longest feather hangs down behind, falling 
on the neck in the pictnresque style of a Vandyke cavalier's 
hat. A “note” of the Directoire styles of costame which are 
still so popular is to have something hanging from the chapeau 
at the back. Such a drooping addition is becoming to many 
types of face, and the soft fluffiness of feathers is particularly 
so; far more pleasing than the two ends of handsome ribbon 
which are alternatively used in the same way. 

Bonnets again. as well as hats, have low crowns (though 
the trimming on them is still placed rather high) and broad, 
tall brims. ‘the brims are often completely covered outside 
with feathers matching the shape in colour; a sort of short, 
much-curled feather trimming being made on purpose for this 
use. Inside, the brims are lined with velvet, even when the 
bonnet itself is of felt. The iining may be put in with fall 
folds, and then suffices for the trimming of under the brim ; 
or it may be laid on quite plain, and a bow of ribbon, a tiny 
ostrich tip, or a little bird will then be added to rest on the 
front hair. In either case, the outside trimming of the 
bonnet rises high in front, 89 as to show to some extent 
above the tall brim. ‘There is a decided tendency to trim the , 
backs of bonnets more than has been usual for some time. A 
couple of birds’ wings, or of bows lined with some brilliant 
colour, will come from the back of the shape, along either side 
of the crown, to meet in front the high cluster of trimmings, 
the upstanding loops of ribbon, the wings, the osprey or bird-of- 
paradise floating tail aigrettes, as the case may be. Strings or 
no strings is a matter of taste, but they decidedly add to the 
protection afforded by the headgear to the face and ears; it is 
there ‘ore sensible to use them for the winter, and there re few 
faces. other than those still in their first bloom, that are not 
improved by being framed in some becoming tint. Velvet and 
satin reversible ribbon has returned to favour, moiré and fancy 





ribbons having grown common. Black and green isa favourite . 


contrast ; and black and brown, once the acmé of bad taste, is 
now quite “the thing.” Of course, in winter red is always 
fashionable ; the prevailing tone of the popular hue for the 
coming season is a somewhat bright yet brownish one, not far 
removed from chaudron. 

The latest fancy is that the bonnet should match the 
mantle rather than the gown. if there is a diversity of colour 
between those portions of the attire. In the case of the 
popular long coats which almost conceal the dress this 
arrangement is obviously most desirable; and even short 
mantles are, without exception, made with long flat ends in 
front, so that the matcrials of which they are composed are 
much in evidence. Mantics which cover the whole dress are 
much more “ possible” this season than ever before, as they 
are now made in the light and yet warm brocaded_ woollens 
in place of the heavy cloths and _plushes under the burden of 
which it was dificult to walk. Matelassé and cloth velour arc 
heavier than brocaded wool, but stillareendurable. These figured 
fabrics are decidedly the most fashionable and the newest for 
mantles, but black and seal plush short jackets and clonks 
geem to be selling very largely. Feather trimming and rich 
passementerie, either beaced or composed of bullion, are pre- 
ferred to fur as garniture for fancy materials. For girls, short 
coats carry the day, and are nearly always made loose- 
fronted, either opening over a fitting vest of fur or contrasting 
material, or else “ Battenberg” shape, buttoning on the left 
shoulder, and hanging loosz thence, but cut off to a point in 


the middle. 

The cighteenth volume of that interesting undertaking 
“The Eminent Women Series” of biographies, has just been 
izaned. Itisa“ Life,” from the pen of Mr. John H. Ingram, 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the one great woman-poet 
of England, None other of her sex since Sappho bas attained 
to the fame of Mrs. Browning amongst poets. She stands not 
with the moderately eminent. the second rank, of versc- 
writers—with sweet Mrs. Hemans, sedate Joanna Baillie, 
passionate Mrs. Norton, sentimental "L. E. L.,” or earnest 
Adelaide Anne Proctor. Far beyond these, and claiming 
fellowship with the first, the masters of her art, and powerful 
t? make her claim allowed as just by critics of the sterner 
sex, while vet her verse palpitates with a woman's heart, and 
her femininity is even aggressively displayed in reference and 
allusion—Elizabeth Browning matches with Tennyson, with 
Coleridge, with the poct-husband whose name she bears. with, 
in a word, the very greatest poets of her own era. She had 
classical culture rare for a woman at the time of her youth, yet 
she lived amid the early stirrings of that “ woman movement” 
which has aroused so many women to give forth their best, 
and has encouraged so many to speak with their own voices. 
From this fortunate combination of external circumstances, 
no less than from inherent genius, came the greatness of Mrs. 
Browning's achievements. so far beyond those of her sweet- 
singing but feeble predecessors, She was, perhaps, the first 
woman to express for poetry what Charlotte Bronté so passion- 
ately urged for prose—that there cannot be a feminine and a 
masculine standard of excellence. It took great women like 
these to throw away the apparent prop and the protection ofa 
critical chivalry that, after all, as they said, was only an 
elegant cloak for contempt of weakness. Bot having discarded 
such a lower standard, they were bound to work towards the 
highest levels of art; and well they both justified their 
temerity. “I, who love my art, would never wish it lowered 
to suit my stature,” cried Elizabeth Browning ; and, 
again, she protested against ‘That praise which men give 
women when they praise a book, not as mere work, but 
as mere woman's work, expressing that comparative re- 
spect which means the absolute scorn.” It was not such 
applause that she sought; and as she placed her standard, 
8) is her fame. 

It is 8 strange circumstance that nothing worth calling 
a biography of Mrs. Browning has ever appeared before 
Mr. Ingram's work. This has been mainly due to the 
objection made by Mr. Browning to such a work being 
undertaken. But what reason there has been for the objec- 
tion it is impossible to guess. The “Life” is admirably done 
now—perfect in taste, and vivid and interesting in a high 
degree. Yet this is due more to the skill with which the 
biographer has marshalled small details, and to the sweetness 
and charm of the woman as revealed in all her letters 
here printed and her sayings here recorded, than it is 
to the variety of incident in the life itself. There can 
seldom have been an existence more parely intellectual and 
emotional, and less one of action. It wasas much withoutexternal 
incidentas a life can be—bodily illness, literary work. marriage 
ut thirty-seven, motherhood—there is the entire tale in a para- 
graph. Delicate health from her early girlhood kept Mrs. 
Bruwaning a prisoner to her room, secluded from the world, and 
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therefore from all the teaching as well as from the suffering of 
mixing in life. Doubtless something was lost by this to her art 
and to her powers ; but what she might have gained by wider ex- 
periences and more varied study of mankind would have been 
inore than compensated by the lossof the invalid's leisure, which 
brought with it opportunities both for rare mental culture 
and for steady uninterrupted work. Her letters are delightful 
reading; and we gain from the book the impression of a 
singularly sweet and noble soul, and learn to add reverence for 
the almost perfect woman to that warm admiration for the great 
literary artist and the inspired poet that everyone capable of 
judging poetry already feels—FORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 





THE ECCENTRICITIES OF CRITICISM. 
Critics of literature should be the most modest of men, for the 
errors made in criticism, often by very able writers, are passing 
strange. Againand again it has happened that the finest works 
of a century have been disparaged, while books of ephemeral 
value have received the praise due to a country’s classics. 
Sometimes the blunders made have been simply due to incom- 
petence, sometimes to prejudice; and it may be added, that a 
man of great genius has -to make his public, and that origin- 
ality needs time to be recognised. Personal acquaintance 
may be also unfavourable to just criticism. A man who walks 
about the streets in a shabby coat, drinks heavily. like Porson, 
and imitates Sheridan in borrowing money and forgetting to 
repay it, does not prepossess us in his favour. Like Gold- 
smith’s Ned Purdon, he may be “a bookseller's hack,” and the 
critic who writes at ease in a comfortable study is in danger 
of despising his ability, because he is out at elbows. Genins 
is rarely clothed in purple, yet we are sometimes apt to think 
that it is despicable in fustian. 

A score of prejudices stand in the way of a just estimate 
of authors, even when a critic labours to be honest: but all the 
reasons we have stated put together do but partially explain 
the aberrations of literary criticism. A book is sometimes 
disliked and discredited just as a man is disliked for no 


definite cause— 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 


The reason why IT cannot tell; 
Rat this alone [ know fill well 
1 do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 


This is unreasonable, of course; but human nature is un- 
reasonable, and critics are but men. I wonder how many of 
the judgments passed upon contemporary authors will be 
ratified fifty years hence! The critical rashness that was 
taken for wit at the beginning of the century is not yet 
extinct, though we have no living critic, perhaps, of Lord 
Jeffrey's weight and cleverness to give credence to error. 
Happily, Bentley's saying is a true one that no author was 
ever written out of reputation but by himself, and there is 
comfort for every neglected writer, though it may not be in 
all cases well founded, when he remembers the way in which 
some of the greatest men of letters have been treated. 

And now, before giving some striking illustrations of 
critical error or incapacity, let me say that the misjudgments 
of criticism afford no proof whatever that the art is a vain 
one. As well might you say that the mistakes of the medical 
profession prove the uselessness of doctors, or that an in- 
conclusive argument shows the fallacy of logic. Like all 
other arts, criticism may become debased and ignoble; but, 
if it be, what Matthew Arnold has well defined it, “a dis- 
interested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world,” it cannot be a vain pursuit, 
and may be exercised—to quote the same author, himself one 
of the most masterly of critics—with “a joyful sense of 
creative activity.” 

An error of criticism at one time far too prominent is, 
happily, no longer in vogue. Milton’s comments, in some of 
his prose writings, are as cruel as they are unjust; so are the 
brutal criticisms of Pope's arch-enemy, John Dennis; 80, 
frequently, are Pope's own satires on books and men ; 80, too, 
are Dryden's ; but then, satire seldom goes band-in-hand with 
justice, and would miss the mark if it did not exaggerate. The 
critics who flourished at the beginning of this century had not 
the excuse of satirists for the brusqueness and personality of 
their literary reviews. Their language was blunt, and more 
than blunt: for they were not always content to call a spade 
a spade. Critics. now-a-days, know better ; they do their spirit- 
ing gently, and, when finding fan]t. imitate Bottom, and “roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove.” Their sting, however, is 
none the less severe; for it is possible to express contempt in 
the mildest language. 

The modern critic is, in more than one respect, in advance 
of his predecessors. He is more reverent, more ready to 
acknowledge that genius is not to be gauged by pedantic 
rules, more willing to learn before he attempts to teach. 
No one could now write of Shakspeare’s sonnets as 
Steevens wrote of them, or of “ Lycidas " as Johnson wrote of 
it. And yet in spite of the larger views which enable us to 
judge of imaginative art through the emotions as well as by 
the intellect, the eccentricities of criticism are still numerous 
and startling. 

One of the latest books I have opened is “The Corre- 
spondence of Sir Henry Taylor.” In that pleasant volume 
the poet affirms that 99 per cent of what Burns wrote is 
worthless, and he adds: “I think nothing that he wrote 
was of stich excellence as to found a poet's fame. Perhaps 
if he had written nothing but his best pieces I should think 
more highly of him, and with less liability to error; but no 
man’s best lies buried under more of worse. worser. and worsest.” 
Doubtless mach rubbish has been shovelled into the works of 
Burns by the folly of his editors : but Sir Henry’s estimate of 
one of the most genuine poets that ever lived—a poet whose 
very life-blood is in his songs—betrays a curious defect of 
vision. I suppose that poets, like smaller men, find it difficult 
to estimate work for which they have themselves no aptitude. 
Wordsworth cared little for Pope, called Voltaire dull. and 
declared in an oblivious moment that Shelley had as much 
imagination as a pint pot. Byron’said that Cowper was no 
poet ; and Landor apparently found Spenser wearisome. for in 
some lines addressed to Wordsworth he says :— 


Thee, gentle Spenser fondly tol, 
But me he mosuly sent to bed. 


The vagaries of criticism are manifold. Was it not Hobbes 
who told Davenant that his * Gondibert " would last as long 
as the “Iliad”? didn't Horace Walpole call Darwin's 
* Botanic Garden” “the most delicious poem upon earth”? 
and was it not Alexander Smith, a writer with literary 
instincts, who made the astounding statement that Jane 
Austen was deficient in humour? It is a comfort to the 
ordinary critic who has only sincerity, knowledge, and 
perhaps some love to guide him, to know that poets and men of 
genins are as likely to blunder or to differ as ordinary writers. 
Mr. Lowell, for example, has said that the “ Faerie Queene,” 
which, by-the-way, John Wesley recommended to his divinity 
students, has a purity of thrice-bolted snow; but Dean 
Church, on the contrary, considers that, however innocently 
some of Spenser’s scenes were produced, it is not easy to dwell 
upon them innocently now. The critical fallibility of a great 
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writer was, however, never exemplified more strikingly than 
in Carlyle’s estimate of Sir Walter Scott. and in his amazing 
depreciation of Charles Lamb. It was with pitying contempt 
that he wrote of the wealthiest imaginative writer since 
Shakspeare as “the novel-wright of his time, its favourite 
child, and therefore an almost worthless one"; it must haye 
been with something like malignancy that he made his cruel 
comments on Lamb. And yet of all English writers these 
two are among the dearest and the most justly honoured. 
Only the other day Mr. Sidney Colvin gave a curious illus- 
tration of the different judgment passed by two distinguished 
poets upon a famous lyric of Keats. His “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci” is, in the opinion of Mr. Coventry Patmore 
“probably the very finest lyric in the English language.” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, writing some 
time before his death to Mr. Colvin, said, The value vou 
attach to ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ is to me simply 
amazing.” Mr. Arnold was one of the sanest of literary critics, 
yet he sometimes failed egregiously. I have no sympathy 
with the extravagant opinions expressed of Shelley by some of 
that poet’s blatant admirers; but his exquisite genius as a 
lyric poet is incontestable: and it was surely fatuous of Mr. 
Arnold to doubt whether Shelley's essays and letters “ will 
not resist the wear and tear of time better, and finally come to 
stand higher, than his poetry.” Much of Shelley's verse will 
go, probably, and may deserve to go—already we can dispense 
with his ‘‘ Witch of Atlas ’—but is it possible to believe that 
such pure essence of song as “ The Skylark ” the * Ode to the 
West Wind,” the “Invocation to the Spirit of Delight,” and 
his divine love lyrics will ever be relegated to the upper shelf 
which holds our dead poets? That such a heresy would excite 
Mr. Swinburne's righteous anger might have been anticipated, 
for to him the memory of Shelley is almost as sacred as that 
of Victor Hugo; but in doing battle for Shelley against the 
perverse estimate of Arnold, Mr. Swinburne shows his own 
want of comprehensiveness by denying the gift of poetic cr 
creative imagination to Lord Byron, and by placing him, in 
this respect, upon a level with Southey, giving Southey the 
credit—which is reasonable enough—of writing incomparably 
better English. 

The truth is that 9 critic Llessed with genius cannot always 
judge of poetry impartially. Either by the aid of imagination 
he gives to it a beauty that does not exist, or, to use a Cole- 
ridgean phrase, it does not “find” him, and, in either case, 
readers are apt to be startled by a paradoxical opinion. The 
eccentricities of criticism are inevitable. but it goes on its way 
rejoicing in spite of them; and other things being equal, he is 
the wisest critic who lays to heart the maxim of Dryden—that 
they mistake the nature of criticism who think its chief 
business is to find fault. J. D. 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 
In Morocco the performance of a pilgrimage to the sacred places, 
to ask the Moslem Saints’ intercession for protection in warlike 
undertakings, is considered an act of duty and picty in the ruler. 
This year the Sultan went from Mequinez to the Marabout of 
Sidi Bouskri, to the mausoleum of Medjebouf, to the mosque 
and tomb of Muley Ismaél, to the Marabout of Sidi Aissa, and, 
lastly, to the “ Snionet” of Muley Edris, the burial-place of a 
famous apostle of the Mussnlman religion in Morocco, who died 
at the end of the eighth century of the Christian era. The 
last-named place of pilgrimage, the most important of all, is 
situated in the Zerhoun mountains, five hours’ ride from 
Mequinez. The Sultan started during the night in state, with 


all his Conrt and a large display of troops. He came back to~ 


the city in the middle of next day. At the city gate thousands 
of people were waiting his Majesty's arrival. Many of them, 
when he arrived. made their way through the soldiers, 
rushing forward and throwing themselves at his horse's feet, 
to beg him to listen to their grievances, or to hand him letters 
asking for justice. A French artist, M. Gabriel Nicolet, sends 
us a Sketch of this exciting scene. 


— 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


A fresh return of Savings Banks, other than the Post Office 
Savings Bank, has been issned, by which we learn that on 
Nov. 20, 1887, the total amount due to depositors was 
£47,262,222.. The number of the banks was 400, and the num- 
ber of officers employed 1936. The monthly return, dated 
Oct. 6, showed that there has been a reduction of about a 
million sterling in the deposits in non-Government savings 
banks since November 1887. The Post Office deposits now 
exceed the deposits in the other savings banks by 12,000,000, 
and the total shown this month to be deposited in all the 
savings banks of the kingdom is £ {04,282,508, an increase of 
4 per cent for the year. An abstract at the end of the return 
shows that over £3.000,000 sterling were transferred to the 
Post Office Savings Bank up to Noy. 20, J887, besides which it 
is estimated that £360,489 was also paid in cash by depositors 
in closed savings banks to the Post Office Savings Bank, Thus 
the rate of accumulation is satisfactory, and it also appears that 
the saving public are discriminating between the banks 
guaranteed by Government and non-guaranteed banks. 


The Queen has forwarded her annual subscription of £50 
to the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society, of 
which her Majesty is patron. 

At the licensing session of the Middlesex Magistrates on 
Oct. 11 the question of Professor Baldwin's parachute feat at 
the Alexandra Palace was again discussed. Mr. Baldwin was 
examined at some length, and altimately the license was 
renewed.—An application for a music license in the grounds 
of Olympia was refused. mainly on the ground of the noise of 
switchback railways, toboggan slides, and rifle gallerics being 
an annoyance to the neighbourhood. 

Lord Herschell, presiding at a meeting of the Organising 
Committee of the Imperial Institute, on Oct. 11, reported that, 
as the result of a conference with the principal Chambers of 
Commerce and technical associations of the kingdom. it had 
been ascertained that there was a gencral consensus of opinion 
among these bodies in favour of the establishment of a 
Department of Commercial Intelligence. ‘The report was 
unanimously approved. ~ 

It was unanimously resolved, at a largely-attended con- 
ference held at the Crystal Palace on Oct. 11, to form an 
association of British fruit-growers, and the meeting further 
decided to invite the Duke of Bedford to become president. 
The annual fruit and vegetable show bas been held in the 
north nave. The season has not been altogether favourable 
for the development of fruit, yet the exhibits were of very 
fine quality. In the vegetable department the exhibits were 
unusually fine. —'The National Apple and Pear Conference 
arranged for the display of collections and specimens and ihe 
discussion of questions pertaining to the production, distribu- 
tion, and improvement of hardy fruits, was opened on Oct. 16 
and continued throughout the week in the gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. ‘Ihe order of pro- 
cedure included a cczics of conferences on subjec.s of the first 
Import .uce. 
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CRUISE OF H.M.S. RUBY, ~ 
THE SOUTHERN ARCHIPELAGO OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
The large island of Tierra del Fuego, the * Land of Fire.” as it 
was cilled by early Spanish or Portuguese navigators who saw 
its volcanogs flaming in the distance. lies to the south of 
Patagonia at the extremity of the American continent, with 
suiiler islands around it, one of which is known to al) 
mariners from the Pacific to the Atlantic ocean by the name 
of Cape Horn ; another is Staten Island. Readers of the “ Life 
of Darwin” have lately had their memories refreshed concerning 
the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, fifty years ago, under command 
of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., accompanied by the great naturalist, 
then iu his youth, and the observations that Darwin made on 
the shores of Tierra del Fuego, of which he gave an account in 
his first published book. ‘hat ship gave her name to the 
* Bele Channel”; and a recent cruise to this channel, in 
H.M.S. Ruby, to visit the Tierra del Fuego Mission, has given 
opportunities for a few sketches, by Mr. Herbert Canton. 
Surgeon, R.N.. of the strange region and its inhabitants. 

After leaving the Falkland Islands, the first port of call 
wa3 St. John’s Harbour, in Staten Island. This island, which 
belongs to the Argentine or River Plate Government, is at 
the eistern entrance to the Straits of Le Maire. It presents 
t) the eye a rugged and fantastic appearance, with pinnacled 
mointwins, often snow-capped, rising abruptly toa height of 
over 3.) ft., bub the lower land covered with dense forests 
to the water's edge. making a wild and picturesque scence. 

The onlv inhabitants of this lonely spot are some twenty 
or more persons, chiefly English and Norwegian sailors, under 
an Argentine officer, whose duty it is to atteud to the light- 
hous2, situated at the western entrance of the harbour, and to 
mike periodical visits round the island, generally after ao 
storm, in search of shipwrecked crews. These people, who are 
very industrious, have made a clearing, and formed a small 
but co:nfortabl2 settlement at the head of the bay. <A path 
about half a mile long connects it with the light-house, which 
miy be said to be the only walk in the whole island. The 
sailors told some awful tales of shipwreck, and how they 
had picked ap crews, after many days of terrible suffering and 
exposure. Two unfortunate vessels, the Colorado and the 
Dunzraig, were wrecked last year on this island. The sur- 
vivors fell in with one another, at the western end of the island, 
whilst attempting to reach the light-house, some twenty miles 
distant. Then one half of them set forth in an open boat, 
while the others endeavoured to cross the mountains. ‘The 
boat's crew, however, was never again heard of ; and the other 
party was picked up, some months afterwards, in an exhauste.l 
condition. They had utterly failed in their endeavour to reach 
the s2ttlem2ut, hindered by the dense forests and precipitous 
mountsin ranges. 

We presont a View of the Beagle Channel. with snow- 
cippel mountains on each hand, and dense gloomy forests 
down to the sea, but in many places opening into lovely 
parklike scenery. The channel, which varies from two to 
three miles in breadth, is interspersed with numerous treeless 
islands, covered with emerald-green pasture-like herbage. 
These, and the panoramic views constantly opened up along 
the shore, with the varied tints of the dense foliage, wer: 
delightful to see. 

“Shortly after anchoring,” writes Mr. Herbert Canton, 
“we were soon surrounded by native canoes—frail, leaky- 
looking craft. male simply of pieces of bark sewn tozether, 
over a rough frame, with whalebone. These were paddled each 
by two or more women, who. in spite of the inclement 
weither, wore but scanty clothing. They squattel at the 
bottom of the boat, presenting a very miserable appearance. 
They employed themselves in bailing out the leiky craft, and 
ealewoured to warm themselves from a small, smoky fire 
barning at the bottom of the boat. Some of the men ventured 
on board ship to look round and pick up what they could, 
clothing especially being in great demand. It is a curioas fact 
that nearly all the women, but only a few of the mea, are 
able to swim, so that when a canoe is upset, which is not un- 
fr>ynent in these stormy latitudes. the women generally reach 
taz shore. whilst the men are invariably drowned. 

“The Yahgan, or canoe Indian. is a 8 ynare-built, misorable- 
losing figure, stunted in growth, with coarse, straight, black 
hair, with dark eyes, obliquely set, and with a dirty-looking 
e>pper-coloured skin. He usually spends a considerable pari 
of his time in his canoe, hunting for seils and s2a-birds, which 
he spears with great ease and skill. He builds h’s wigwam 
now the water's edge wherever shell-fish abound. his food 
principally consisting of thes2 and of blubber, whenever a 
whale chances to be washed up. But he seldo:n remains any 
leagth of time in one place ; for when the supply of shell-fish 
is exhausted, he migrates to another spot, 8) that along tha 
sore of the channel many piles of shells may be seea, which 
a. one time or another surrounded a wigwam. 

“ The Ona tribe are a much finer race of men. who inhabit 
tue northern part of Tierra del Fuego. They are supposed to 
ba dessended from the Patagonian Indians, and, like them, are 
brave and warlike. Their food consists of the flesh of the 
hanaco, the chief animal of the chase, the skin of which is 
usod as a kind of mantle for their shoulders, and forms part of 
the covering of their wigwams. This tribe almost exclusively 
us3 the bow and arrow for warlike purposes and in pur- 
Suit of game. The native wigwam resembles. in size and 
shap2, an ordinary haycock, with a hole in the roof through 
Which the smoke escapes. It ig made of branches of trees, 
stick into the ground and covered with tufts of grass and 
rashes. Even this rude shelter some do not possess, but are 
coatent with digging a hole in the ground, a few fect deep, 
safficient to cover their bodies. In the centre of the wizwam 
a fire is always burning, round which the whole family s nat. 
We visited several wigwams, and seldom heard them converse 
amongst themselves ; but, when they did speak. their voices 
ssunded very harsh and discordant. In Darwin's ‘Voyaze of 
the Beagle" he says ; ‘Captain Cook has compared it toa man 
clearing his throat; but certainly no European ever cleared 
his throat with so many hoarse, guttural, and clicking sounds.’ 

“Qo shooia, the headquarters of the Fuegian mission, 
under the able superintendence of Bishop Sterling, is pict ar- 
eayuely surrounded by lofty mountains, the snowy peak of 
Mount Darwin towering in the distance. On landing, we were 
agreeably surprised at finding such a snug little colony, with 
Its well-made wooden houses, and gardens adjoining, proving 
the industry and ability of the civilised Fuegian. The church, 
school-house, and orphanage were visited. At the orphanage 
We were shown some twenty healthy-looking, neatly-dressed 
Orphan girls, under the benevolent care and management of 
the matron, Mrs. Hemmings. These children had been rescued 

rom misery and destitution, in various parts of this wild 
country, to be taught Christianity and to become useful house- 
Wives. ‘The boys are placed under training at Keppel Island 
(Fatkland Islands) when quite young; they are taught 
nglish, to read and write their own language, carpentering 
and other occupations, to fit them to be u-eful settlers on re- 
tnrning to their own country. I was conducted at this place 
Coshooia) on a shooting trip by a grandson of the original 
*cumy Button. who, it will be remembered, was taken to 

nglaud by Captain Fitzcoy and was brought back again in 
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the Beagle. He was particularly proud of his parentage, aad 
was certainly the most intelligent Faegian I had spoken with. 
“The last place touched at was Banner Cove. where still 
remain traces of the sad fate of Allen Gardner, late Commander 
R.N., the original fonnder of the South American Mission ; who, 
with his companions, perished in September, 1851, of hunger 
and privation, at Spaniard Harbour, ‘lierra del Fuego. ‘Their 
bodies or skeletons, after some fruitless efforts. were found in 
January, 1852, by H.M.S. Dido, and were then reverently com- 
mitted to the grave on the scene of their terrible sufferings, 
borne with noble fortitude. ‘That the Mission has done an im- 
mense amount of good anyone can see who may visit this country. 
The difference between the civilised and the uncivilised 
Fuegian is very striking. especiall y in their behaviour to ship- 
wrecked crews, who in former years were tortured and killed ; 
whereas now they are treated with kindness, and are conducted 
to places of refuge. Indeed. such was the fear that shipwrecked 
mariners formerly had of the savage islanders here, that some 
have killed themselves rather than fall into their hands.” 
_ We are much indebted to Surgeon Canton for this very 
Interesting description of remote shores and people rarely 
visited; and for the use of his sketches and photographs, 
furnishing the Illustrations that appear on another page. It 
is long since we received any such precise account from that 
singular region of the Far South in the western hemisphere. 





AN OLD UMBRELLA. 


WY has no poet com- 
memorated in im- 


mortal verse that 
most faithful of 
friends, the Um- 
brella? Bards have 


sung with mo:e or 
less of the true 
“lyric cry "—an ex- 
quisite phrase, which 
I borrow from the 
new criticism—their 
sofas and their old 
arm-chairs, their old 
clocks on the stairs 
and their time-pieccs, 
their old firesides, 
their wld wines, and 
their old wives (in 
about equal terms of 
rapture '); but they 
have left the old 
umbrella to the dis- 
paragement of the 
cvnicand the ridicule 
of the humourist. It 
is time to protest 
against thisinjustice, 
and to rehabilitate the victim of a selfish ingratitude. The 
umbrella, as every body knows, comes of a fine antiquity ; counts 
more centuries of honour than the Guelph or the Hapsburg— 
in fact, was borne aloft by sturdy arms long before Athens had 
reared her Areopagns, or Rome thrown its iron embrace round a 
silenced world. In the East it invested its possessor with the 
power and pomp of royaltv—to wit. the golden umbrella of 
the King of Ashantee—and was for ages an object of terror 
to thousands of trembling mortals! faving an aversion 
to “ruddy gore,” I know little of the new African school 
of fiction or travel (I do not pretend to determine 
“which is which”); but I fancy a pretty story might be 
made of a gallant young Englishman. equipped with one of 
Fox's Paragons, dropping down suddenly into the midst 
of a tribe of African savages. and there and then being 
acknowledged as King in virtue of bis umbrella! The reacer 
knows, of course, that the Greeks. in their processions, carried 
a xkiadcion over the head of their liberal god. Dionysos; and 
that the patrician women of the Eternal City shaded their 
charms with an wudbraculum when they appeared in the 
theatre. He knows the old tradition that the umbrella enme 
into London early in the ecighteeuth century, and some fifty 
years later was popularised by the courageous persistency of 
Jonas Hanway. But it was certainly familiar here at a nnch 
earlier date, as references to it occur in Ben Jonson, in 
Drayton, and in Beaumont and Fletcher. On this head, how- 
ever, I say no more. Enough to have reminded the reader 
that the umbrella, even if considered historically, is to be 
regarded with the reverence we English pride ourselves on 
reserving for things ‘of high descent and ancient pedivree. 

But it is on moral grounds I stand up for the umbrella, 
which has so often stood up for me. With what fidelity it 
serves its owner, alike in sunshine and in rain; sheltering 
Amelia's complexion from a too ardent sun, and her mantle 
from a too hasty shower! Then, how true a friend it proves 
to the man who uscs it well! How many a snow-storm it 
enables him to face! How many a gale it helps him to buffet! 
How firmly it stays his steps down a rapid incline! Your 
umbrella is no mere fair-weather acquaintance: it sticks fast 
to you in adverse cirenmstances, and is sometimes blown 
‘inside out” in the energy of its efforts on your behalf. I 
confess [ have but a poor opinion of a man who thinks lightly 
of such services as these. I should suspect him to be fit for 
treason, stratagems, and spoils. For what more ioul/d he haye? 
What more has he aright todemand? And yet. when his old 
companion begins to show the results of the wear and tear of 
its active existence—when its poor ribs are bent and battered, 
and perhaps even broken by the stress of its experiences ; 
when the gloss has departed from the silk epidermis that once 
shone so brilliantly ; and the once natty brass ferrule is worn 
toa s'ump—the man has the baseness to fling it aside con- 
tumeliously, to let it moulder in some cobwebbed nook, or to 
hand it over to his valet, who probably disposes of it to some 
second-hand dealer, and then—but its after-fate is too painful 
to dwell upon ! One could hardly believe men capable of such 
ingratitude, if it were not for the pathetic examples that force 
themselves upon one’s notice daily. 

A right-minded and true-hearted gentleman, with a just 
conception of what the moral law requires, and a lively sense of 
the duty he owes towards all who render him faithful service, 
will act in no such heartless and disgraceful fashion. He will 
bethink him of the old motto, Voblesse oblige ! He will re- 
member the claims of old companionship. The worn and 
tattered staff—now as ragged as the emblem of the fumous 
king-making Earl of Warwick—was with him, he recollects, in 
the vigour of its youth, that grev morning in October when he 
was overtaken by the mists among the rugged precipiccs of 
Morven and, but for its opportune aid, would have slipped 
down headlong into an unsuspected ravine. It accam- 
panied him up the Nile to the sacred island of Phila, 
and supported his steps over the sandy wastes of Luxor. It 
was with him when he visited the picturesque eyries of 
the Engadine, and he clasped it firmly in his hand when 
he trudged through the gardens and vineyards of Pro- 
vence. In less ambitious excursions it has never failed 





him. Does he not recall the saloon-decx ot the Columla, «he 
cosy corner behind the paddle-box, the sudden pelt of rain as 
the pleasure-ship steamed through the Kyles of Bute, and the 
picture of himself—and another—sheltered beneath its concave 
roof? Oh, never was Cleopatra happier under the silken 
canopy of ber barge upon the Cydnus than he—and she— 
under that old umbrella! And that night, too. at the Lyceum. 
when the family carriage was missing, and again the welcome 
shower descended, and once more the old umbrella warded the 
raindrops off a fair girlish head, as he—and she— walked 
homeward, rejoicing! Its grateful owner, as memory yields 
these and other touching reminiscences, vows it shall hold an 
honoured place among his heirlooms and trophies until the end 
of the British Empire and—of Time. 

There is much character in an umbrella; that is to say, it 
assumes to some extent the character of the man who owns it. 
In the janitor’s cage at a great exhibition you will sometimes 
see a whole collection of umbracula, and will find it interesting 
to study their idiosyncrasies. The sturdy, the defiant, the 
aggressive, the susceptible. the retiring, the insinuating—all 
are there! Remember Mr. Brown's umbrella in’ Bulwer 
Lytton’s “Disowned "—it was ai part of the man; and 
Micawher's umbrella in “ David Copperfield ;” and Quilp's in 
“The Old Cariosity Shop”—what individuality in cach! 
Some of my middle-aged readers may not have forgotten 
Adelphi Wright's umbrella in © Paul Pry.” Was ever 
anything more provokingly inquisitive? It scemed to 
partake of the curiosity of its master—thbrust itself in 
before him everywhere—poked its ferrule into everybody's 
business. This leads me to the obvious remark that the stage 
as yet bas done little with, or for, what should be a cst 
effective property. If Mr. Vincent Crummles relied on a pump 
as the foundation of a domestic drama, how much more might 
be made of the umbrella, treatcd realistically! Or, again, 
what a subject it would supply for a “shilling shocker” ! 
What tragedies it may have witnessed, what scenes of anger, 
jealousy, revenge! Or it might be treated in the Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde manner; for no doubt an umbrella docs scem 
possessed of a second self when exposed to the violence of a 
north-easter. <A good deal, it is clear, remains to ke done with 
the umbrella. 

But with your own umbrella, most gentle reader, theic 's 
only one thing to be done—herp ét / W. OL. D.-A. 








THE CORAL INDUSTRY OF LEGHORN. 


The French Consul at Leghorn in a recent repart states that tl e 
coral industry has long flourished in Italy, its chief centres being 
Naples, Genoa, and Leghorn, but in recent years it has becn 
declining. The price, which in 1883 was 800f. per kilogramme 
for wrought coral, fell to G00f. in 1884, 400£. in 1885, and was 
down to 200f. in 1886 and 1887. ‘Ihe export from Leghorn, 
which was valued at 11,298,400f. in 1883, amounted only to 
3,104,600F. in 1886, while in quantity the exports increased in 
these years by ten per cent. ‘There was a little improvement 
in 1887, but this is not believed to have been permanent. The 
great fall in price, which is ruining the industry in Leghorn, is 
attributed to the large supplies which come from Sciacca, in 
Sicily, and it is believed thut these are duc to some kind of 
submarine disturbance having put the coral where it is now 
obtained. Raw coral of medium quality has fallen in price 
from 10f. per kilogramme to 3f., and even less. The Consul 
himself saw poor Sciacca coral sold for 50 centimes the kilo- 
gramme. ‘Ten years ago this would have cost alout 8f. The 
west flourishing year for the coral industry was 18s0, when 
the Sciacca reef was discovered. ‘The greater part of the coral 
manufactured in Leghorn is sent to Russian Poland, Finland, 
Russia, the Balkan Peninsula, Asia, and Africa. From the most 
ancient times every country has had its favourite shapes. In 
spite of the universal fall in prices, the best worked coral is 
still dear. A perfect piece, of dark colour, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, is still worth 800f. to 1000f.; ten years ago it 
would have cost 1600£. to 1800f. Special pieces such as this 
are chiefly used to decorate the caps of mandarins or the 
turbans of wealthy Mussulmans. ‘The red, whitish. and 
generally the light colours are less prized than the dark 
ones. The export to some countries has declined. because 
coral is now less used for money than it was: but still 
considerable quantities are sent to Abyssinia, the Congo 
India. Ceylon, the Cape, Siberia, Japan, and China. The 
merchants themselves cannot, tell how coral is used in all 
these countries. It is believed that it is used to decorate 
arrows, lances, &e., and also that the badies of imy ortant 
persons are adorned with it after death. Peasants in Central 
Italy at one time used it to ornament their persone, because 
they knew that it could easily be turned into money when 
necessary ; lut now they do not buy it with this iden 
since the fall in prices has been so great. Many houses in 
Leghorn in the trade are already shut up. Ten thousand 
women were employed in the industry, nearly all of whom 
work at home: the number now is about half of this. Yet 
nearly double the quantity is now exported than in ISS? but 
it is of inferior quality and receives Jess handwork. No 
machines are used, nor are there any mechanical processes in 
connection with the manufacture. The women give the re- 
quired forms to the pieces by hand. The women get from 
id, to 15d. per day. In Europe coral is in little demand ; it 


seems to have a special suitability for barbarous and semi- 
civilised peoples, 








The Bishop of Marlborough bas been presented with a silver 
salver and candlestick, subscribed for by the clergy and laity 
of the diocese of Exeter as a token of their regard and estecm 
on his resigning the Archdeaconry of Totnes. The presenta- 
tion was made at the palace by the Bishop of Exeter. 


Mr. Ritchie, president of the Local Government Poard 
was presented with the freedom of the Burgh of Dundee on 
Oct. 13, and, in reply, he acknowledged the assistance which 
he had received from men of all parties during the passage of 
the Local Government Lill through the House of Commons. 
He hoped that the members of the new councils would be 
elected irrespective of party fceling. 

At Chester Police-Court the Chairman of the Bench Mr. 
H. W. Brown, has presented Dr. Thelwall, of Farndon, ‘With 
the Royal Humane Society's medal for conspicuous courage 
in saving life. On Aug. 23 a man flung himself into the Dee 
when it was in flood. Dr. Thelwall was passing, and jumped 
into the river and brought the man ashore in an unconscious 
condition. He then set to work to restore animation, and 
eventually succeeded. : 


Mr. H. C. Burdett, Secretary to the Share and Loan Depart- 
ment, Stock Exchange, has issued a table which exhibits the 
state of the National Debt now that Conversion has been com- 
pleted. From this it appears that the existing New Two-and- 
‘Three-Quarters per Cent Consols amount to £514,313,570, and 
that there is £42,464,052 Old Consols and Reduced Three per 
Cents ontstanding. As regards these unconverted remainders, 
the Chancellor of the Excheyuer gave notice in J aly last that 
at the end of twelve months from date they would be paid off 
when and how it pleased him, in amounts of not less than 
£500,000 at a time. . 
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THE TWIN-SCREW BATTLE-SHIP HERO. 
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HM.S. HERO, 


The twin-screw battle-ship Hero. recently added to the Navy, 
is of the Conqueror type. She is built of steel, and carrics a 
sinvle turret 22 ft. in diameter. In this tnrret are mounted 
two 45-ton breech-loading guns. She has also four six-inch 
guns, On sponsons, twelve quick-firing. and several machine 
genns. The armour-plating is 12in. thick on the sides, and 
'4 in. on the turret. The dimensions of the ship are—length, 
270 ft.: beam, 58 ft. : displacement, 6200 tons. She has engincs 
of 6u00-horse power, Which give her a speed of between fifteen 
and sixteen knots an hour. The bunkers will carry 620 tons 
of coal, which, at a ten-kfiot spee:), will carry her over 5000 
iniles. During the recent mancwnvres the Hero was attached 
to Admiral ‘Trvon’s squadron. She will now take up her 
position at Portsmouth as tender to the Excellent. This ship 
Was constructed, at Chatham, with greater celerity than any 
other ironclad, either in private or public yards. There has 
been a saving of £20,000 over the cost of her sister-ship, the 
Conqueror, which was two years and cight months in hand, 
whilst the Hero has been turned out in eighteen months and 
nix days. Another vessel of the class of belted cruisers, the 
Fmmortalité, is to be shortly commenced. 








MUSIC. 


As already intimat.d, the thirty-third serics of Saturday after- 
noon concerts at the Crystal Palace was inaugarated on Oct. 13. 
The programme comprised Mozart's overture to * Die Zauber- 
flite and Beethoven's First Symphony (in C major), and two 
pieces given for the first time at these concerts. These were 
an overture, by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, entitled “'The Dowie 
Dens o' Yarrow"; and * Espaiia,” a rhapsody, by M. Chabrier. 
The overture (which had been previously heard elsewhere) 
is the production of a voung Scottish musician, who 
has recently attracted much attention by several com- 
positions evidencing great aptitude for the command of 
orchestral variety and dramatic effect. The work now referred 
to gives further proof thereof, and it met with an enthusiastic 
reception. The rhapsady is reflective of the national character 
implied by its title, and may have to be spoken of again when 
better placed than at the end of the concert. Another instru- 
mental piece in the programme referred to was Liszt's 
elaborate, eccentric, and difficult pianoforte concerto in E flat, 
which received a highly skilfal interpretation from Mr. Fritz 
Hartyigson. In this and in the orchestral pieces, the band, 
conducted by Mr. Manns, maintained its reputation. Vocal 
pieces were contributed by Mdlle. Gambogi. 

Mr. Freeman Thomas's Promenade Concerts at Covent- 
Garden Theatre closed—as we have previously intimated—on 
Oct. 15, with a special performance for his benefit. At the 
Jast of the classical nights during the previous week Mrs. 
Dutton Cook (who, as Miss Linda Scates, was a distinguished 
pianoforte student of the Royal Academy of Music) played 
Weber's Concertstiick with sound taste and judgment; and 
Mr. Bernard Carrodus (son of the eminent violinist.) executed 
two solo pieces by Wieniawski with special effect. Madame 
Belle Cole and Mr. H. Piercy were the vocalists. and the pro- 
gramme included sterling orchestral music worthily rendered. 


The little theatre in Great Queen-street, Holborn (formerly 
called the “ Novelty’ and now entitled the “ Jodrell”). was 
Announced to reopen with performances by the Russian 
National Opera Company. The concerts recently given by 
the company at the Royal Albert Hall have been noticed by 
us. Jn their new venture they have the advantages (before 
wanting) of dramatic action and scenic surroundings; although 
the locale chosen is of very limited capacity for the presenta- 
tion of grand opera. Of the performances we must speak 
hereafter. 

The arrangements for the so-cilled festival at Hanley on 
Oct. }l—a tentative experiment with a view to more extensive 
operations in future—have already been given by us in detail. 


Madame Adelina Patti recently gave a concert at Swansea, 
for the benefit of the hospital there and of the poor around 
her castle of Craig-y-nos; this occasion having been one of 
s‘veral on which the great prima-donna has exercised her 
rare gifts for similar benevolent purposes. Her own in- 
comparable performances, and the co-operation of other 
eminent artists, combined to realisc an attractive and varied 
programme. 

THE BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 

We have previously given detiils of the arrangements for this 
event, which closed on Oct. 19. These celebrations are of 
comparatively recent institution, this having heen the sixth 
triennial occasion. As with the older established festivals 
(those of the three cathedral cities of Hereford, Gloncester. 
and Worcester ; and of Birmingham), the Bristol performances 
are given with a benevolent purpose ; in this instance, in aid 
of important local medical institutions by which large bencfits 
are bestowed on the many in necd of them in the locality and 
neighbourhood. — Bristo) has not. as vet, greatly distinguished 
itself, as Birmingham has, in the production of grand works 
especially commissioned for the festival; but, on the other 
hand. the programmes include many important compositions, 
sacred and secular, and the means for their interpretation are 
of adequate extent and efficiency. 

As we have already given particulars of the arrangements 
for the festival which closed on Oct. 19, but little remains now 
to be said beyond recording its commencement, when the 
programme for the morning consisted of * Elijah,” that of the 
evening miscellaneous concert having comprised many interest- 
ing vocal and inatrumental pieces. among them having been a 
selection from Gluck’s opera, “Iphigénie en ‘Tauride,” and 
Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A minor, played by Sir 
Charles Halle. 

The performances generally must be referred to hereafter, 
when brief notice will suffice, the works performed, although 
strong in intercst and variety, having all been more or less 


familiar. 





At Charing-ercss Hespital medical school, the scholarship 
of fifty guineas open to students of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge bas been awarded to Mr. Albert Carling, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. The entrance scholarship of 
100 guineas has been awarded to Mr. William Escombe, and 
that of fifty guineas to Mr. Perey J. Probyn. 

Conferences attended by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Certified Reformatory and Industrial Schools have been 
held in the lecture-room of the Scciety of Arts. Adelphi, to 
consider the provisions of the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Bills introduced into the House of Lords by the 
Government, @ number of amendments being suggested. 

Alderman Turney, the Maycr of Nottingham, unveiled on 
Oct. 12 a statue of the late Mr. Samuel Morlev, which has 
been erected at the top of Markct-street. Nottingham, by 
public subscription. The inscription reads :—* Samuel Morley, 
member of Parliament, merchant, philanthropist. friend. 
rocial reformer, Christian citizen.” The Mavor entertained 
the dciegates to the Congregational Union to breakfast before 
the ceremony. and then a procession was formed to the 
state. ‘Ten thousand persons were prescnt. 


¢ Verve 
CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for tia department shauld be addrcaeed tthe Chesa Editor, 

FW Newsrvs. The meseeko did net appear in our report. sa we lave tuken no 
aetamn ob resind fa your sdectes, We have bo room to g.ve names ii CLEC SO, 

JW Youna.—We cannot answer by post. The paper you mention 38 a¢ good as 
oy: but yeu hae better subsermbe to a ttonthly magaz. ne, e.ther the Britich 
Chess Magazine or he Cheas Month. 

IW Warrox (dub. Thanks; the game is under examinativa and, if approved of, 
shall he published. 

Mix MOU (ienam, Perth.—The solution certainly appeared ; but, to rave tremble, 
we repent it here iQ to QR sa, K to B 6th; 2 Q to Rosih, mate” The other 
Adriticediaare Obvious, 

CL Sitameden Townm.- The evpression “Jtadoute” mast be used befure toushing 
Npece and expresse cnly the intention Co readjust its postion, Once ap ece ys 
Conehe fitness by sheer aceens. Ub latest be mos ed. 

A DG, Newther side eam be compelled to de anything aff rent, and the game, in 
The case mentioned, i drawn. > 

B DAVEY (Phomourhw—ol White his three full moves to mate in, (2) No, 
QQ No: bar son meght arrange a game by correspondence. 

GT Fowants. 8 Enniort, B Davey. GasKes, WoLoand others,— Prohlem Ne, 
oshcan te solved in two moves as you pomet ote, bit a was very fac from the 
ut dior’. cer C hot, 

Co_eMaBus.-The problen: shalt be re-examined and reported upon very shertly, 

CORRKCT SOLUTIONS OF Prontew No, vie receiwed from GJ Veale: of No. 230 
frome Amateurs af Wedde's Hotel, FOC Cook cheating, Quidnunc (Leeds), L 
Dessmrns Gaskin. DT Leeds), Bf Gibbs Junier and PR Grebs (Plustuw) , of 
Neo vat foam Malvern, Dane Jolin (East) Manchester), WoT Smith (Hatiesbam), 
Peterlote e, WoVon Beverh ude, dG Grant, and A W Hamilton Gell, 

Conner SoLutiONs oF Parone RM No, c3ez received from A G Baghot, Martin P, 
Joiner, A Newman, Hereward, Ro Werters (Canterbury), Eo Casella (Paris), 
W odilher, B Lucas, Howard AL T Roberts, Bo Mheilops, Amateurs of Wedile’s 
Htel Gd Veale, Dr Gistay Wadiz (Hemelberg’, Coluintius, Joho G Grant, Dawn, 
WoOWorieht, Mrs Kelly, sladferth. Peterhotse, iby Rook, W Von Becerboudt, 
FOC Cook «Read nen. Bo honden, DO MeCoy (Galway), Anglim (Lyme Rewis), 
TG (Wares Dr Fost. Jo Tacker (Leeds), Quidnine cLeeds), Wolt: Raillem 
DT (Ben Rhyddine? Thomas Chown (Brghton), Percy Ewen, H Brooks, and 
US By (Beu lihbyddine 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2320. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
lL Krioe Q 6th Any move 
2. Matcs accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2324. 
By Mrs. T. B. ROWL‘ ND. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 





The En jlish Mechante Problem tourney has resulte] as follows :— For 
mate in three moves: First prize, G. J. Slater; second, E. J. Cooper. For 
ate in twe moves: First prize, T. Taverner; second, A. Bolus, The 
solution contest ended in a the between three competitors for each prize. 
We vive belaw the problems which sceured rst honours -- 

White: Kat Q Band, Qat Q Bath, Rat Q Rath, Kts at K 4thani KR 
Bho Patk Beth. 

Black: Kat K B6th, Ps at K Kt 6th and Q B 6th. 

White to play, and mate fn thre: moves, 

White: Kat K R 2nd, QatQ R cth, Ro at K 5th, Kt at Q éth, Bat hk R 
8th. Ps at Q B 2nd and QB Sth. 

Back: Kat Q 5th, Kts at Q KO 3rd and @ KC 5th, Pat Q R 7th. 

White to play, and inate in two moves, 

Mr. G. J. slater, Whose suecess we have just recorded, annonnees for 
eirly publication a collection of problems, under the utle of “Slater's 
Seloeted Stars.” Mir Slater's merits as a composer are so well known that 
the werk ought to meet with a great demand, especially as a large pro- 
pordien of Che problems will be these that have wou prizes tn various 
competitions. Anintreduction illustrative of problem) cormposition is also 
promise 1, in whieh the subjece is to be dealt with on an endirely new basis. 

On Monday, Oct. & Mr. J. H. Blackbnrne played elghe simultaneous 
blindfoll games against the same number of members of the City of 
Londouw Chess Clit. Commeneing shortly after six. play continned, save 
for a brief interval at nine pn, till the last game ended at 1139. when Afr. 
Blickburne achieved, without apparent fatigue, the feat of winning five 
games and drawing three. The attendance was large, and the result 
recelve L with much applause. On the Friday precedity, Mr, Blackburne 
gave an exhibition of simultaneons play over the board, when he won 
eyhteen games, drew two, and lost none. 

Anopen handicap Coarnament ts announce) to commence at Simpson's 
on Nov. d. About twenty entries are expected, Ineluding Csubjeet to cngage- 
ents) J. HW. Blaekbsr ne, CC. Von) Bardeleben, C. Matler, F. Lee W. HL BK. 
Polloek, and H. &. Bird. Mr. Henley, of Simpson's, is hon. treasurer, and 
the company head the list with a subseription. AL further information can 
be obGulned, cither personally or by letter, of the hon, secretary, Mr. Bird. 

We have received the sixth annual report of the Brighton Chess Club, 
which deals with a singularly successful vear, not one of its inter-club 
matches haying beeu lost, ‘The Championship Cup was again taken by Mr. 
H.W. Butler, and the Handicap Cup by Mr. T. Siatth. Altogether the club 
seems to be of cansiderable strength, and its prosperity speaks well for the 
cnergy of its executive, 

The fourteenth annual mecdng of the Manchester Athenwum Chess Club 
was neld on Oct. 2, when the committce’s report and the treasurer’s account 
were presented, and both prove | of a most sativfactory order. There are 
about Mo menibers on the books, and a full programme of engagements was 
gor through with marke] snecess, Mr. A. Dust wen the open handleap, 
and the prizes of the finter handicap were divided after a second tie, A new 
programme, of much tnterest, has bean arranged, 

We have also received reports of the chess clubs at Hantey, Battersea, 
and Plymouth, wldeh tell the same tale of progress and presperitv, and 
bear striking evidence of the marked Interest dn the game which is now 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months (inclnding Christmas Number), £1 9s. 3. 
Six mouths, Dts, Christmas Half-Year, le, 3d. 
Three months, 7s. Christnas Quarter, 8s, 3d. 

_, Copies WH be supplied direet from the Office vo any part of the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands, for any period, at the rate of 64d. for 
each Naimber, paid in advance. 

ABROAD. 


The vearly subseription abroad, including the Christmas Number, fs 
£1 t6s. dd. Con thin paper, £1 12s. with the following exeeprions : - 

To Abyssinia, Aden, Bechuanaland, Borneo, Cea lon. India, Java, Labuan, 
Peosung, Phitippine Islands, Surawak, Siam, Singapore, and Zanzibar, £2 1s. 
Gear thin paper, 3 ty.) 

To Diego Garcia and Mulagascar (except St. Mary and Tamatave), £2 6s. 
(on thin paper, &1 6s. td.) 

Subscribers are spealiv advised ta order the thick paper edition, the 
Appearance of the cugravings on Che thin paper copies being greatly injured 
be the print at the back showing Unvough, 

Newspapers for foreign parts must bs posted within eight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective af the departure of the nail. 

Subscriptions mast be patd in advance, direet to the Pablishing Office, 
198, Strand, fp English money: by cheque. crossed “The Union Bank of 
London: or by Post-Olfice Order, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to 
INGHAM BROTHERS, of 198, Strand, Wondon. 
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SCIENCH JOTTINGS. 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


The time of the “golden reaping” is over. and the tints of the 
autumn season already deck the face of the land. It is a 
peaceful time, this autamnal periog—to my mind the most 
penceful of the year. Spring is, in itself,a time of natural 
bustle and preparation. All is activity in the world of plant- 
life. The sap is maturing, and its products are bursting forth 
in the shape of swelling bud and expanding leaf. Summer is 
a)so a season of unrest. Natnre has much to do in the “rosy 
time of the year.” After the leaf comes the flower, and it ia a 
great and important business this, of spreading petals, of 
issuing invitations to the insects, of fertilisation, and of forc- 
shadowing the fruit. Winter is all gloom and chill. Plant- 
life has cither died ont, or has gone to sleep beneath the snow. 
But for the hardy evergreens, there is no sign of vitality on the 
carth. So these three seasons are neither restful nor show the 
great virtue of patient quiescence. But with autumn, how 
different things seem. Now you have the repose of Nature, 
and the mellow rest of the year. Activity is over, and you 
have come to the time of quiet fullness. Secd-time and ripening 
have passed away, and reaping-time itself has just gone by. 
As you sit on the lawn this autumn evening the spirit of rest 
sinks into your heart and mind; the world is almcst lulled to 
sleep, but a flood of memories. mostly grave, rushes across the 
vista of your past. The rooks have gone to sleep carlier than 
usual this eveuing, and only a very late swift or swallow dis- 
turbs the evening air with the light whirr of its wings. Our 
lives repeat the seasons in their changing years: but the time 
when the tints deepen and the rich browns and purples replace 
the green hues of the summer days, brings all its own delight 
in the sweet “harvest of a quiet eye.” 

There is not a leaf round or about us to-night, save those of 
the evergreens, which does not speak of the waning of the life 





of the year. Primarily, think of a leaf and its uses. Between, 


tivo delicate skins you find enclosed a multitude of the micro- 
scopic bags or sacs we name cells. On the upper side of the 
leaf these cells are long, and placed close together. From 
their resemblance to the arrangements of the slabs in a close 
paling, these upper cells form what is known as the “ palisade” 
layer. They are full of the green colouring matter which 
botanists know as chlorophyll. This, indeed. is why the upper 
side of a leaf is colonred of a darker green hue than its under 
surface. You have more chlorophyll above than below. It is 
leaf-colonr, not sunlight, which makes the difference you have 
noted. Below this upper and close layer of cells you find a 
second layer. There the cells are loosely set together. Retween 
them there are numerous gaps and spaces, and you can sce, ina 
microscopic study of a leaf, that many of these spaces open on 
the under surface of the leaf in curious little apertures, called 
stomata. Existing by thousands on the under surface of 
Jeaves (there are more than a million on that lime-tree’s leaf) 
each of these little mouths is really an opening bounded by 
two half-moon-shaped cells—the “ guard cells.” These mouths 
close inedry weather, but open in damp weather to allow the 
excess of moisture to escape from the plant. They are inti- 
mately connected, you observe, with the life and nutrition of 
the plant, and. in truth, the whole leaf is part and parcei of 
the plant's digestive economy. 

But enough of leaf-structure. I merely dip into plant- 
anatomy to give you an idea of the complex nature cf the 
foliage ; and you will be the better able to realise the magni- 
tude of the fall of the leaf when you know what a leaf 
really is. Fora week or two past you have been watching 
the changing hues of the foliage ; these changes are the signs 
of true death. The water which, absorbed by the roots, is 
carried up to the leaves to play its part in the plant's nourish- 
ment, contains minerals dissolved therein. This mineral 
matter remains behind: it chokes and clogs the vessels and 
cells of the leaf until, in the autumn-time, the leaf becomes 
cut off from all sources of nutritive supply. When leaves fall 
and decay you note that they must return to the soil the 
minerals stolen from it by the roots of the plant. By its death 
the leaf therefore returns, like the animal itself, to the matter 
whence it arose. Then, paré paussu, come those changes in 
colour which precede the death of the foliage. You sce the 
yellow of the birch and the willow ; here and there you behold 
the red tint of that climbing vine; and the wood beyond is 
varied enough in its autumnal dress. How these tints are pro- 
duced is, perchance, not yet quite a matter of botanical 
certainty. The green colour becomes chemically acted upon, 
and it may be that it is resolved into other substances afterall. 
But here, as elsewhere, that we call decay is only change. You 
cannot destroy matter, you only change and alter its form. 
Nature herself teaches us the same wholesome lesson. That 
dead leaf, which will shortly decompose and vanish away, 
preaches nevertheless. when we know its history, the great 
truth that it has not keen annihilated, but that its matter in 
fresh combinations will contribute tothe welfare of the folinge 
with which the warmth of next spring will deck the trees. 


Then the leaf falls. “In some trees, leaves persist for 


years. That Scotch fir may keep its leaves for four or five 
years ; in other firs, they are said to remain for ten or twelve 
years. But these are dry, solid leaves. and stand somewhat 
outside the category of those whose fall is heralded by the 
lengthening nights. Think of your leaf when it was displayed 
in all the glory of its full development, with broad green 
blade and lusty stalk, That stilk is a direct continuation of 
s‘em or branch. Into its substance, and thence into the leaf, 
pass the vessels or fibres which become the “veins.” When 
autumn approaches, however, you observe a change to occur in 
the hitherto strong attachment between leaf and branch. As 
animal structures decay and wax old, as bones become more 
brittle and as blood-vessels develop rigid walls in place of 
their former elastic boundaries, so we have observed the leaf to 
become clogged with mineral matter. Then sneceed changes 
of more intricate nature. Between the stalk cf the leaf and 
the branch on which it is borne. a layer or two of cells is 
found to become affected by the stoppage of the leafs food- 
supply. In this layer the cells become disintegrated ; they 
undergo dissolution, and thus come to constitute a kind 
of barrier-line between the leaf-stalk and the branch. 
It is the old story this, of “the little rift within the lute.” 
which by-and-by will silence the harmony of Nature's vital 
ectivities, Next, this process of disconnection deepens. 


The cells and fibres of the leaf-stalk begin to decay at the 


barrier -Jine which has been marked out from within. 
A faint mark shows where the leaf and the branch will 
part company. In some leaves, indeed, you may sce this 
line of disjunction early enough in the season. Then, on each 
side of the line within, at the joining of leaf-stalk and 
branch, the cells become hardened. The stalk then gives 
way, the dead leaf flutters to the ground, and only a scar— 


but a scar that is healed in truth—remains to mark the 


place where once grew the living item of the tree-economy. 
Even in her measures for the separation of tree and leaf, 
Nature shows a kindly phase. There is no rudeness, harshness, 
or severity. but only a mild process of gradual separation and 
almost invisible decay when the leaf falls and flutters to the 
ground. ANDREW WILSON. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Th> will (dated July 7, 1884), with a codicil (dated Nov. 13 
1887), of the late Mr. Charles Markham, J.P., of Tapton House 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, who died on Aug. 39 last, has been 
proved in the Principal Registry by the execators—H. W. K. 
Markham, the nephew, Mrs. Rosa Markham, the widow, and 
Charles Paxton Markham and Arthur Basil Markham, the 
sons, the value of the personal estate being sworn under 
£233,900. The testator gives legacies of £500 each to his 
widow and his nephew and executor, H. W. K. Markham, 
and devises his house and grounds at Tapton, and the whole of 
the effects therein, to his widow, Mrs. Rosa Markham, for her 
life, and after her decease to his son C. P. Markham, subject toa 
charge of £6000 on their marriage settlement. The testator 
further directs the sum of £55,000 to be set aside and invested 
for his widow, for her life; two sums of £20,0U0 each for his two 
daughters, Geraldine and Violet ; and £6000 to his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Lovell. The residue of his estate is directed to be 
divided in equal shares batween his two sons, above mentioned, 
C. P. Markham and A. B. Markham. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under the seal of the Commissary 
Court of Elgin and Nairn, of the last will and testament 
(dated Nov. 30, 1887) of Lady Anne Pitcairn Gordon-Cumming, 
Jate of Altyre and Gordonstown, in the county of Elgin, who 
died on Aug. 18 last, granted to Sir William Gordon Gordon- 
Cumming, Bart., and Walter Frederick Campbell Gordon- 
Cumming. the executors nominate, was resealed in London on 
Oct. 8, the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland exceeding £14,000. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under the seal of the Commissary 
Court of Elgin and Nairn, of the trust disposition and settle- 
rent (dated Feb. 21, 1877) of the Rt. Hon. James Ogilvie 
Grant, Earl of Seafield, M.P. for Elgin and Nairn from 1868 
to 1874. late of Mayne, Elgin, N.B..and No. 61, Onslow-gardens, 
granted to Major-General Frederick William Edward Forestier 
Walker, the accepting executor nominate, was resealed in 
London on Oct. 11, the value of the personal estate in England 
aud Scotland exceeding £1800. 

The will (as contained in paper writings marked A, B, C, 
D, E. and F) of Mr. William 
James Searlett, of No. 200, 
Queen's - gate, and Schemore 
Honse. Gigha, Argyll, who died 
on July 31 last, was proved on 
Oct.8 by Thomas Roland Scarlett 
and Harry Scarlett, the brothers, 
Thomas Yate Benyon,and Richard 
James Streatfield, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate 
amounting toupwards of € 142.000, 
The testator leaves £10,000, upon 
trust, for each of his younger 
children ; £500 toeach executor ; 
£300 to his sister, Annie; and 
all his late wife's jewellery be- 
tween his daughters. He devises 
his Scotch estates, upon trust, for 
his eldest son and the heirs male 
of his body. The residue of his 
property goes to his son who shall 
first attain the age of twenty-one. 

The will (dated May 19, 1886) 
of Mr. John Ralph Enyledue, late 
of No. 3, Durham-villas, Kensing- 
ton, who diedon July 19 last, was 
proved on Oct. 10 by Lewis John 
Martin Mason and ‘lhomas Threl- 
fall. two of the executors, power 
being reserved to John Simson, 
the other executor, tocome in and 
prove; the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £05,000. 
The testator, after making pecu- 
niary and other bequests, leaves 
the residue of his real and personal 
estate, upon trust, for his six 
children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 1, 1877) 
of Mr. Charles Wetherell Wardle, 
late of Linton Spring, Spofforth, 
Yorkshire, engineer, who died on 
July 2 last. has been proved in 
the Wakefield District Registry 
by Edwin Wardle, the son, William 
Henry Leather, and George Hind 
Nelson, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of €72,000. The testator beyneaths £500, the 
use, for life, of his house, with the gardens, stables. and the 
furniture, plate, &&., therein, and an annuity of £2000 to his 
Wife, Mrs. Anne Eliza Wardle: and &£ }0,.000° each to his 
daughters, Mrs. Alice Mary Piccoli, Mrs. Adelaide Eliza 
Sanderson, Mrs. Fanny Maria Smith, Mrs. Clara Richardson, 
and Harriet Emily Wardle. Yhe residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his son, Edwin Wardle, absolutely. 

The will (dated Jan. 7, }888) and a codicil (dated July 19, 
188%) of the Countess Isabella Jane English (Contessa Romana), 
late of No. 8, Ulster-terrace, Regent's ark, and Dan Esk, 
leignmouth, who died on Sept. 2 last, were proved on Oct. 9 
hy the Rev. James Shepherd, Austin John King, and James 
Parfitt, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£47,000. The testatrix bequeaths £3000 to the Prior Park 
College, near Bath, and a further sum of £2000 to found a 
theological chair; £1000 each to the Seminary of St. Thomas, 
lammersmith, the Superior of St. Charles’s College, St. 
Charles’-square, and the Superior of the St. Scholastica at 


Dun Esk ; £100 each to the Suyeriors of the Franciscans at 
Strattord aad Portobello-road, the Sisters of Mercy, Blandford- 
square, and the Poor Clares at Notting-hill: £ 1000 to Jamcs 
Parfitt, £500 to Austin Joseph King, ¢5000 and an additional 
£1000 to carry on her house for twelve months after her death. 
to the Rev. James Shepherd; the original likeness of his 


lloliness Pins Nono to Cardinal Manning: and very numerous 
legacies to relatives, servants, and Roman Catholic institutions. 
lhe residue of her property she leaves to the Prior Park 
College, for the benefit thereof. 

_ The will (dated June %. 1884). with three codicils (dated 
Uet. 25, 884, and June 28 and Oct. 22, 1886). of Miss Hannah 
Maria Hill, late of No. 4, Lonisa-terrace, Exmouth, Devon, 
Who died on Aug. 14, was proved on Oct. 8 by Henry Rivington 
Hill, the brother. John Park Sweetland. the nephew. and the 
Rev. Benjamin Fuller James, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £45,000. The testatrix gives her 
Jewel-case and contents to her niece Elizabeth Mary Hill; 
£1000 to her brother. Henry; £100 each to her other executors : 
and humerous small legacies to relatives and servants. The 
residue of her real and personal estate she leaves, as to one 
half thereof, to her brother. Henry ; and the other half to her 
nephews, Edward Maddox Sweetiand and John Park Sweet- 
land, and her niece Sarah Matilda Greenfell, her said niece to 
have £1000 more than her nephews. | 
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The will (dated Oct. 26, 1879), with a codicil (dated 
June 12, 1884), of Mr. Richard Micklethwait, J.P.. late of 
Ardsley House, Barnsley, Yorkshire, who died on July 9 last, 
was proved at the Wakefield District Registry in September 
by Richard Micklethwait Stansfeld, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £34,000. The testator 
charges his ‘‘ Ardsley settled estates,” with the payment of 
£8000 cach to his younger sons and £3000 each to his 
daughters. He devises his “unsettled Ardsley estates” to his 
son, Richard Key Micklethwait, for life, with remainder 
to his first and other sons, according to seniority in tail male, 
but charged with the payment of £10,000 as portions for his 
daughters ; and certain other Jands and premises in Yorkshire 
he leaves to his other sons, John Leonard and George Whitley, 
but charged with the payment of £300 per annum to his wife, 
in addition to her jointure of £500. His household furniture 
he leaves to his wife, for life, and also the sum of £1000 ; and 
there are other legacies. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his son who shall first attain the age of 
twenty-one. 

The will (dated Oct. 15, 1887) of Mr. William Chalker, late 
of Belle Vue House, Newbridge Hill, Weston, near Bath, who 
died on Aug. 23 last, was proved on Oct. 8 by Mrs. Sophia 
Chalker, the widow, and William John Chalker, Henry 
Chalker, and Charles Chalker, the sons, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate’ exceeding £33,000. The testator 
bequeaths £100. the use, for life, of one of his mecssuages, and 
his household furniture, plate, horses and carriages, and an 
annuity of £300 to his wife ; subject thereto, he leaves all his 
property between his children, William John, Henry, Charles, 
Sophia, and Elizabeth, in equal shares, but all sums advanced 
to them during his life is to be brought into hotchpot. 








AMBULANCE-WORK FOR COAL-MINERS. 
The recent Act of Parliament for regulating the management 
of mines, which came into force at the beginning of this year, 
contains a very important clause making provision for the 
better care of the unfortunate miners who get injured in many 
ways happening every day. It is now compulsory on mine- 
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AMBULANCE-DRILL DEMONSTRATION FOR COAL-MINENRS IN BEAMISH PARK, DURHAM. 


owners to have in every colliery a supply of bandages, splints, 
and tourniquets. ready for application to the injured, with a 
stretcher or ambulance on which the patient may be carried. 
The former mode of removing the injured was by an ordinary 
colliery cart, and no means were previously used to relieve 
suffering by steadying a broken limb with splints and bandages. 
By such rough treatment, a simple injary was too often con- 
verted into one of a much more serious character, attended by 
a much longer period of suffering, and frequently by death. 

The St. John Ambulance Association anticipated the 
coming into force of this Act by sending its able represent- 
ative, Surgeon-Major Hutton, to organise classes throughoat 
the mining counties. In the North of England, the work 
was speedily taken up by Mr. Waynman Dixon, of 
Middlesborough ; Dr. Alfred Mantle, M.D., of Stanley. in 
Durham ; and other gentlemen ; and, in acomparatively short 
time, hundreds of miners, after attending a course of lectures 
and passing the necessary examination, received certificates of 
competency to render “ first aid” to the injured. 


As the outcome of so many classes being formed and cer- 
tificates granted. the largest review and demonstration of 
ambulance work ever witnessed in this country took place on 
Saturday, Sept. 29, in Beamish Park (eight miles from 
Durham). the seat of Mr. T. Duncombe Eden. A more pic- 
turesque spot, or one better adapted for such a gathering, 
could searcely be found than this park, which by the kindness 
of Mr. Eden was granted for the occasion. Three hundred 
miners. wearing the badges of the Association, walked four 


abreast, each class preceded by two men carrying the stretcher, 
the proce ssion being headed by the South Derwent Colliery 
Band. with a detachment of ambulance members of the 
County Constabulary. The whole of the exercises and drills 
were carried out under the direction of Surgeon-Major Hutton 
and Dr. Mantle. The first part was the use of the tri- 
angular bandage, Professor Esmarch’s three-cornered bandage, 
which can be tied in no fewer than thirty-two different ways, 
and can be used for any injury to the human frame. Surgeon- 
Major Hutton advises the miners, wherever they go, to have 
their pocket-handkerchiefs made on this triangular pattern. 
The next portion of the programme consisted of the various 
modes of carrying the injured, first with, and then without, 
stretchers. Then came an exposition of Captain Shaw's method 
of carrying persons out of burning buildings; the rescuer 
throws the person rescued over his shoulder or back in any 
position, but always in such a way as to leave one arm free for 
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the rescuer to use in hanging to a ladder or otherobjcct. The 
method of restoring persons suffocated in burning buildings or 
from foul air in mines was next shown. Thereare two methods of 
doing this, one known as the Sylvester and the other as the 
Marsball-Hall system. The Board of Trade, however, in ao 
recent order, adopted the Sylvester system, which is the one 
now generally practised. The next exercise was that of the 
restoration of the apparently drowned by the Marshall-Hall 
system. Then a lond report was heard, which was supposed 
to have been a pit explosion, an men with the following 
injuries were immediately attended to :—(1) broken thigh ; (2) 
broken leg below knee; (3) injured head and ribs; (4) injured 
spine; (5) wonnded thigh, artery, and broken thigh; (6) 
wounded arm, artery, and broken collar-bone; (7) wounded 
artery below knee. A second explosion followed shortly after 
to give the remainder of the classes an opportunity of showing 
their skill. Several of Messrs. Atkinson and Philiyson’s (of 
Newcastle) wheel-litters were uscd. This concladed the drill. 
The men who had taken part in the demonstration and the 
visitors drew near the lawn, and were addressed by several 
gentlemen, among them Mr. John Graham, the county 
Coroner, who bore testimony to the benefits of ambulance 
instruction. 





BLACK-BUCK SHOOTING IN INDIA. 


Indian antelopes are pretty, graceful animals, standing at cut 
as high as an English sheep. The buck is very handsome : a 
good specimen will be jet-black on his back and half-way 
down his sides, while the under part of his body is snowy 
white. His horns are spiral and slender; sometimes they are 
widely spread, and sometimes close togethcr; they are sup- 
posed to be most perfect when they approach the form of an 
equilateral triangle. Weare told that the best horn on record 
measures about 28 inches. ‘The females, which have no horns, 
are of a delicate fawn colour. 

Shooting black-buck, though perhaps not a very exciting 
sport, is not bad fun. When they have been much hunted and 
fired at, they get very wild, and can only be approached by 
stratagem. Qne plan is to make a native lead your horse 
round the antelope, in a gradually 
decreasing circle, while you walk 
on the outer side of the horse. 
When you get close enough, you 
lic down; and the horse walks 
on a little way, to enable you to 
fire. 

Our correspondent, whcese 
sketches are engraved on another 
page, was one day stalking black- 
buck in this manner, when his 
horse, rather objecting to be used 
as “cover, suddenly turned and 
kicked his owner with both heels, 
sending him and his rifle, which 
was at full cock, spinning round 
the same centre. Luckily, the 
rifledid not go off ; but, of course, 
the buck did. 

Riding down a wounded buck 
is considered by some to be ex- 
cellent sport. The first buck that 
our correspondent ever got was 
killed in this way. A rifle-shot 
had broken the buck's hind-leg at 
the hock ; but he went away on 
three legs. ‘The sportsman then 
seized a hog-spear, mounted his 
horse, which had been trained to 
pig-sticking, and rode after the 
crippled animal, a chase of about 
four hours, through a rough 
country with small patches of 
jungle, till the buck was speared. 

When the indigo- plant is 
about 2ft. high, the antelopes 
will often allow persons to ap- 
proach very near them before 
they move; then you have to 
shoot them running, or rather 
jumping, which is very pretty. 
Our correspondent has often tricd 
to approach them in natives’ 
bullock-carts. ‘They take no 
notice of the cart so long as it 
procecds along the usual road ; 
but the instant it leaves the wonted track they smell a 
rat, and are off. A fine herd of antelopes is a grand sight; the 
does often number a hundred or more; there are usually two 
or three young bucks, and a grand old one, coal-black, who 
walks last of the herd. 


The Town Council of Leeds have unanimously resolved to 
purchase, if possible, Kirkstall Abbey. at a cost of £600, 


_ Mrs. Henderson, for many years housekeeper to her Majesty, 
died on Oct. 13 at Windsor Castle, of bronchitis. The deceased 
was attended by Sir William Jenner. 


The Irish Poplin Manufactory, at 31, College-green. Dublin, 


have obtained another large order from the Queen of Italy for 
their excellent fabrics. 


At Trinity College, Cambridge University, the four vacant 
fellowships have been bestowed upon the following gentle- 
men, all of whom were formerly scholara of the collece - 1) 
Mr. Hugh Vibart Macnaghten, B.A.. Craven Scholar, 1883 
Chancellor's Medallist and First-class Classic, 188} - (2) Mr. 
Arthur Fenton Hort, B.A.. First Division of Classik al Tripos 
Part [., 1885. and First-class of Part I.. 1886 - (3) Mr. Henry 
jury, B.A., First-class Natural Science Tripos, 1885: (4) Mr. 
Alfred Cardew Dixon, B.A., Senior Wrangler, 1886, and First- 
class, Division I., of Mathematical Tripos (final), 1887.—At 
Queen's College the following scholars of the college have 
been elected into vacant fellowships -—(1) Robert Hatch 
Kennett, B.A., Senior in the Semitic Languages Tripos, 1886 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar, 1887, Mason Prize for Biblical 
Hebrew, 1887; (2) William Stanley Melsome, B.A.. First-class 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Part J., June, 1886, and First-class 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Part II, June, 1887. for Physiology. 
At the same meeting Francis Giffard Plaistowe, B.A.. was 
awarded an Exhibition of £26.—At Oxford the following gentle- 
men have been elected to Classical Exhibitions at Worcester 
College : Mr. Frank Eric Charles Drew, of Leamington College - 
Mr. Richard St. John Vavasour, of Rossall School: Mr. Morrice 
Alfred Edwards, of King’s College School, London : Mr, Herbert 
Joseph Tiffen, of Malvern College. The scholarships at Lady 
Margaret's Hall have been awarded in the following order :— 
(1) Miss Pemberton (classics); (2) Miss Mary Hollings 
(modern history). A prize of £10 has been given to Miss 
Cayley for distinction in medern Janguages. The Right Rey. 
Richard Durnford, D.D., Bishop of Chichester, has been elected 
to an Honorary Fellowship at Magdalen College. 
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3. A stern-chase after a wounded buck on three legs. 


2. The horse objects. 


5 1. Stalking under cover of horse. 
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RKEY CARPETS. 


A SHIPMENT JUST TO HAND TO BE SOLD FOR CASH. 


SIZE. PRICE. 
13ft. 2in. by 12 ft. Gin. - s = 
13ft. Tin. by 10ft. 8m-  - 
13ft. Tin, by lft. 8in- - = © - 9 5 
13 ft. 10im. by 11 ft. ll in. - - ° - 
14ft. 5in. by 11 ft. Gin. - - - 
lift. 10in. by Lift. Gin, - + = = 
14ft. 9in. by 10ft. Tin. - - © 2© + 9 8 
lift. 4in. by 11ft. Sin. - - 5 * 
14ft. 9in. by 12ft. 4imn,- + = 
l4ft. Qin. by 11 ft. llinn- - - + = 10 
15ft. 3in. by 12ft. 6in. - - - - - ll 
15 ft. 2ins by 10ft. Tin. - - 25 - + 9 
15ft. 5in. by 12ft. 8ins- - - - - 
15ft. Oin. by 10 ft. Tin. - - 5 - Q9 
15ft. Om. by 1llft. 6in. - - - - - 10 
16ft. 8in. by 12 ft. 8m. - - - - 12 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


68, 69, & 70, LUDGATE-HILL. 








SIZE, 

Tit. Qin. by 4 ft. 10in. 

7fit. Sin. by Sft. 4in. - - - r : 

Oft. 2in. by 7ft. 3in. - - - é s 
10ft. Oin. by 6ft. Llin. - - - ; . 
12ft. Qin. by Oft. 4in. - - - . . 
12 ft. llin. by 8ft. 2in. - - - = j 
12ft. llin. by 9ft. 2in. - - - ae 
12ft. llin. by 7ft. lin. - ° - - 
12 ft. llin. by 9ft. 4in. - - . i ‘ 
13ft. lin. by 10ft. 7in. - ° - : : 
13ft. Qin, by Off. 8Sine- - - | - 
13ft. Tin. by 11 ft. 6in. - “ - “ : 
13ft. lin. by 8ft. Zin. - - - . : 
13 ft. 10in. by 9ft. 4in. - - ° ° : 
13ft.10in. by Oft. Sin. - - - . : 
13ft. Din. by 10ft. Sin. - - . 2 
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Two Spoons and Sifter, richly chased and gilt, 
Sterling Silver, £4 5s.; Electro-Silver, £2 12. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 
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Yery Handsome Eb lated Cake ¢ or Fruit Basket, 
Silver Plated and inside richly gilt, £4 4s, 


aca 


Full-Size Antique Flated Tea and Coffee Set, Mappin and Webb's Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery. Special Detailed 
Sterling Silver .. £26 5s. Best Electro .. £9 10s. Lists and Estimate sent post-free. 





China Preserve Jar, t - 
with Solid Silver Cover Richly Chased Solld Silver Stewed Frnit Dish atten od G Ginss 


and Mounts, £2 5s, and Spoon, in Morocco Case, £5 5s, reserve Jar, 7s. 61. 





MAPPIN & WEBB, 


The “ Demidoft" 


fa,  sisReatisiel? cata, QXFORD-ST., W., 158; and POULTRY, E.C., 18, LONDON. oo te, 


3 AND SHOW-ROOMS: 34, KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. ROYAL PLATE aii 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
The publication of Sir Morell Mackenzie's book, entitled * Tho 
Fatal Ulness of Frederick the Noble.” giving his acconnt of the 
malady and the medical or surgical treatment of the late 
German Emperor, from May, IS87, to the death of the illus- 
trious patient in June this vear, arouses a bitter professional 
controversy. the merits of which cannot hastily be judged by 
unlearned persons, and which ought nowise to be prejudiced, 
on either side, by partiality to English or to German pro- 
fessors of the healing science and art. Professor Von Bere- 
mann, who is accused of having, on April 12, in the presence 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie and Mr. Hovell, grossly mismanaged 
the operation of inserting a new cannula into the wind-pipe, 
misdirecting its course, and forcing it through the soft tissues 
in front of the trachea, inflicting thereby severe torture and 
causing a wound followed by copious bleeding, flatly denies 
this accusation. He appeals to the evidence of the post- 
mortem made eight weeks afterwards, with Professor Virchow's 
report upon it, Which showed no signs of inflammation in the 
cellular tissues between the trachea and the sternum, or 
breast-bone; and to Professor Virchow's opinion that the 
inflammation of the Inngs, which was the immediate canse 
of death. had begun not longer than two weeks before the 
patient died, * probably not more than six or seven days.” On 
the other hand. there is a note in the late Emperor's Land- 
writing, delivered by his Majesty three days before his death 
to Sir Morell Mackenzie, in which he refers to an occasion 
when, as he says. “ Bergmann ill-treated me.’ This note does 
not appear in Sir Morell Mackenzie's book, but a photograph 
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of it has been taken. and a facsimile of it has been published, 
without Sir Morell Mackenzie's knowledge or consent, in the 
British Medical Journal. Sir Morel] Mackenzie further states 
that the Emperor expressed to him a hope that Professor 
Bergmann would not be allowed to perform any more 
Operations on him. With regard to the earlier disputes 
between himself and the German physicians and surgeons, 
concerning the diagnosis of the malady and the expediency 
of a cutting operation, and the searing or burning treat- 
ment then resorted to by Professor Gerhardt, the observations 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie will be duly considered by professional 
men all over Europe. In the meantime. the sale of his book 
has been prohibited by the police authorities in Berlin, Leipsic, 
and other cities of Germany, and thousands of copies of the 
German translation have been seized and confiscated ; but 
large extracts had already found their way into the German 
newspapers. The publication in England, on the other band, 
of a translation of the official statements made by the German 
physicians and surgeons was hindered by an intimation that 
proceedings for libel would be taken here if these statements 
Were injurious to the character of Sir Morell Mackenzie. The 
most essential parts, however, are given in the 7imes review 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s book. 


An order has been issued by the Education Department 
fixing the triennial election of the School Board for London for 
Monday, Nov. 26, and appointing as returning officer Sir 
Thomas Chambers, Q.C., Recorder of the City of London, or his 
deputy. The School Board will consist of fifty-five members. 
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THE GROSVENOR CLUB, 


135, NEW BOND-ST, 


This Club, which is proprictary and on a non-poli 
members, It contains the usual Club-Rooms, has been 
is lighted throughout by means of Hleetricity. 
proposed improvements, by an influx of members, the 
tu temporarily suspend the entrance Kee. ; 

Members hare free admission ta the Galleries 

All members have the privilege of subscribing to 
fur the use of their familira, at a reduced rate. 
ave supplied free of expense to members. 
peerptionally fine. 

High-class Smoking and other 

The long association of the G 
Club attractive to artists as well as to profe 
other gentlemen, shes 

has alae ige sgn ; ef yesidents abroad, whet 
members, and One Guinea for dents aca 

+ enps nti ‘d after Oct. 1, Tsd0, t ill hold goot 
Subscriptions paid @. 


duryi 


Guineas for town, 


Tu mect the ea penses of further 


the large Circulating Library, 
Tur veading in the Club, books 
The Club Reference Library its 


oneeris have been successfully inaugurated, 
rosvenor Gallery with art should render this 
ssional, 


Three Guineas for country 
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MARRIAGES. 


A fashionable company assembled at St. Paul's Church, 
Knightsbridge, on Oct. 10, to witness the marriage of Mr. 
William Cradock-Hartopp, second son of the late Sir John 
Cradock-Hartopp, of Four Oaks Park, Warwickshire. and 
Aston, Flamville, Leicestershire, with Miss Janet Spicer, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. John William Gooch Spicer, 
of Spye Park, Wilts. The service was fully choral. 


On the same day Feltwell, in Norfolk. was quite gay on the 
occasion of the marriage of Mr. T. Fowell Victor Buxton, 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., with Miss 
Annie Matilda O'Rorke, daughter of the Rector of that parish. 


The marriage took place on Oct. 11, at St. Paul's Church, 
Knightsbridge, of Captain F. Fetherstonhangh, A.D.C. (the 
Cameronians), with Miss Beatrice Glyn, youngest daughter of 
the late Hon. St. Leger Glyn. 


At St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington, on the same day, the 
marriage of Sir Joseph Dodge Weston, of Dorset House, Clifton, 
with Miss A. Beloe, youngest daughter of the Inte Mr. C. P. 
Beloe, Clifton. was solemnised. 


The marriage of Mr. Francis Newdigate to the Hon. 
Elizabeth Lucia Bagot, youngest daughter of the late Lord 
Bagot and sister to the present Peer, was solemnised on the 
13th, at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, before a large and 
aristocratic congregation. Lord Bagot gave his sister away. 
The bridesmaids were—The Hon. Katta Bagot, sister of the 
bride : the Misses Agar Ellis (two), Miss Sybel Bass, Miss Mary 
Newdigate, and Miss Chandos Leigh. 
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Fine Brilliant Diniwond Brac slet, Fine Brilliant Diamond Brooch 
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SPECTACLES. | 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
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WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 


OR THE PUREST GLASS. > aS 

. Ses 

Carefully adapted to any sight, a Register of which 4° ‘| 
is kept for future reference. pi 4 
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the world. 
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“They come asa boon and a blessing Ca ten, 
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Tho Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
—Oban Times, 
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EDINBURGH 


Nos, 1, 2, and 3, 
WITH DIAGONAL POINTS. 


“ They are s treasure. —Standurd, 
2347 Newspapers recommend these Pens. 
- 6i.and 1s. per Box. Sold by all Stationers. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


“OCONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH). 
“WALLACE” MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 
THE ‘‘BALLYHOOLEY” WHISKY (IRISH), 


(REGISTERKD BRANDS.) 


ON A WHIPPET 
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NK Since using Pears’ 
Soap { have discarded 


AH, 


For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is the 


‘ Oe V E LV ET F F Ni. qualities at most reasonable prices. 





| FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. | 





PETER ROBINSON 
WESTERHAM HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 


THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 


Wh eand Export of J. & J. VICKE =e = a «600 
slesateand Export of J. S.NECKERS #044 | TINT RY & BIGGS, 29, Clerkenwell-road, London. 
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Good Complexion! 
ano LVice Flandas: 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clea: 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest ana 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, R.R.S., 


Writes in the JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


a a use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
“into wrinkles. PEARS is ® name engraven on the memory of the 
‘‘ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


= 













© persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 

winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable. 

as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Kedvess, Roughtess 
and Chopping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety conditici 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toile. | 















Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion." 
Ze ote s ay a Yet e 


TABLETS & BALLS: PEARY’ | 
ls, each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 64. Transparent | 


(The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) Ci} Ap 
|THE BEAUTY OF 


A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
THE SKIN 
ENHANCED BY 


POUDRE D'AMOUR, 


| PREPARED RY PICARD FRERES. 









PEARS: 


Transparent 


~ SOAP. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
qnality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London. E.C., who supply all shades and all 


PETER ROBINSON'S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WARBHOUSE, 
256 to 282, REGENT-STREETD, LONDON, 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Monrning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
Approhation--ne matter the distunce—with an excellout Atony 
Dressariuker af desired), Wothontany evtre charce: wihiaterer. 
Address -PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Ueeent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be sipped by PATER ROBINSON, 
Vpon advantageons terms, fo Baahes, Good Mec Dressinakers 
are sent te afl parts of Enadand with a fall ascortinent of coods, 
and to take orders, amedimtely on receipt of letter or Celegrvain, 
Revent-street, Nos. 250 to 202. 


PrRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
very moderate charges, 
QILKS, VELVETS. BROCADES, an immense 


Stock of New Goods, the Jatest productions, for Mandes and J 
Precaes, Patterns free. 


(rR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing " MAKES of 
BLACK SULKS. A fresh delivery from "Como," 33 Hd. 
43. thb, ds. O., to bos. Gd. Patcernus free, 
IAVENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior § 
4 and auperd variery, all) very moderate in price, varying 
from tL to lo guineas. 
YEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 suiness. 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
6 to M2, REGENT -STREET. 





Ladies will find this delrgntful and refreshing TOILET 
POWDER invaluable as an application for the skin, reducmyg 
a too ruddy complexion and heightening a pallid skin toa 
benutiqul cing, [ts application absorhs all motsture, and 
induces that coolness and comfort to the skin go desirable in 
the hall-roomn, theatre, or inthe open air. Price ts. per box 5 
ver post, free from obaervation, 8 3d. In three tints: 

lanche, for fair skina; Naturelle, for darker complexions ; 
nud Rachel, for use by artiticial light. Of all Chemists and 


Perfumers. 
Depots: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
$l and 32, Berners-street, W.; and 91-05, City-road, B.C, London, 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. | 
















( MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
1 REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


CHEST COLDS 
SORE THROAT from COLO-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng 


The Championship Team of the Finchley Harriers 
state -~ 


SAFETY BICYCLE, aus. 18, 1988. 


n the Competition, held by the Catford Cycling Club 
up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the North-road C. C., 
won on a WHIPPET, beating the second man by 23 1-5th 
seconds. Out of fifteen competitors, only five succeeded 
in riding the hill at all, out of which the FIRST and 


“ Aug. 17, 1883, 

“ Qrogs-country runners in panicniar derive great 
benefit by using Elliman’s Embrocation previous to 
taking part in long-distance races, as it protects them 
from colds and chills,” 


The Hon. Sec. Tower R. and A.C. writes -— 
* Aug. 29, 1888. 

“ Your Embrocation is always used by us, especially 
afver and before a rowing race, as after a hard tusste 
your Embrocation soon restores the arms, which after 
the race generally fcel quite useless.” 


MANUFACTURERS, 
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THE ANNUAL RING IN TREES. 
In the course of his last report. the chief of the forestry 
section of the Agricaltural Department of the United States, 
referring to the annual rings in trees, asserts that these exist, 
as such in all timber grown in the temperate zone. Their 
structure is 80 different in different groups of timber that 
from their appearance alone the quality of the timber may be 
judged to some extent. For this purpose the absolute width 
of the rings, the regularity in width from year to year, and 
the proportion of spring wood to autumn wood must be taken 
into accuunt. Spring wood is characterised by Jess substantial 
elements. the vessels of thin-walled cells being in greater 
abundance, while autumn wood is formed of cells with 
thicker walls, which appear darker in colour. In conifers 
and deciduous trees the annual rings are very distinct, 
while in trees like the birch, linden, and maple the dis- 
tinction is not so marked, because the vessels are more 
evenly distributed. Sometimes the gradual change in 
appearancé of the annual ring from spring to autumn 
wood, which is dune to the difference in its component 
elements, is interrupted in such a manner that o more or less 
pronounced layer of autamn wood can apparently be recog- 
nised, which again gradually changes to spring or summer 
wood, and then finishes with regular antumn wood. This 
irregularity may occur even more than once in the same ring, 
and this has led to the notion that the annual rings are not a 
true indication of age; but the double or counterfeit rings 
can be distinguished by a practised eye with the aid of a mag- 
nifying glass. ‘These irregularities are due to some inter- 
ruptions of the functions of the tree, caused by defoliation, 
extreme climatic candition, or sudden changes of temperature. 
The breadth of the ring depends on the length of the period 
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of vegetation ; also when the soil is deep and rich, and light 
has much influence on the tree, the rings will be broader. The 
amount of light and the consequent development of foliage is 
perhaps the most powerful factor in wood formations, and it 
is upon the proper use of this that the forester depends for his 
means of regulating the development and quantity of his crop. 








Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., Recorder of London, has been 
appointed by the Local Government Board returning officer 
for the first election of county councillors for the adminis- 
trative county of London. 

The Commander-in-Chief inspected the troops at Sborn- 
cliffe on Oct. 13, and afterwards complimented Colonel 
Sir Baker Russell, the Camp Commandant, on the efficiency 
and smart appearance of the men. 

The Church of the Holy Redeemer, Exmouth-street, Clerk- 
enwell, was consecrated on Oct. 13 by the Bishop of London. 
The site, which has been given by the Marquis of Northampton, 
was formerly occupied by Spa-fields Chapel, a place of worship 
belonging to the sect founded by the Countess of Huntingdon. 
The new church is built in the Italian Renaissance style. The 
Incumbent is the Rev. E. V. Eyre, who has carried on the 
mission of the Holy Redeemer for eight years, and the new 
district comprises a population of 7000 persons, mostly of the 
poorer class. The Bishopof London, in addition to performing 
the Consecration Service, preached and celebrated the Holy 
Communion.—On the same day the church of St. Barnabas, 
which has been erected at a cost of about £16,000, towards 
which £11,000 has already been contributed, was opened at 
Tunbridge Wells, the sermon being preached by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 
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THE SHIPPING TRADE OF BRITISII INDIA. 
According to the new Indian Statistical Abstract, the shipping- 
trade of India in the last ten years has increased in tonnage 
by more than a quarter, having amounted to 5,754,379 tons 
entered and cleared in 1878, against 7,172,193 tons in 1887. 
The increase has taken place wholly in British and foreign 
shipping, British Indian and native craft having decreased 
considerably. The figures for the trade through the Suez 
Canal show a marvellous increase since 1872. In that year the 
number of vessels entered and cleared from and to foreign ports 
from India by the Canal was 420, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 464,198 ; in 1877 the figures had increased to 1040 vessels 
and 1,518,690 tons, while in 1887 they were 1671 vessels and 
2,946,650 tons. Since 1877, therefore, the Indian traffic through 
the Canal has increased fourfold in the number of vessels and 
more than sixfold in the amount of tonnage. 








Under the decision of the arbitrators, the Congregational 
Colleges at Rotherham and Airedale are to be amalgamated, 
the college at Airedale alone to be continned, under the 
designation of the “ United Yorkshire College.” 


The annual show of chrysanthemums in the Inner Temple 
Gardens has, by the permission of the treasurer and benchers, 
been thrown open to the public, over 900 plants being on view, 
of which about seventeen are new varieties, 


According to a Parliamentary paper containing the returns 
of pauperism to the end of last July, the number of paupers 
in England and Wales steadily decreased from 796,363 in the 
first week of March to 698,761 in the last week of July. 
In every one of those weeks there wasa diminution in the 
number. 








tax AMMONIAPHONE, (su) 


INVALUABLE TO CLERGYMEN, VOCALISTS, AND PUBLIC SPEAERKERS. 


| FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
| CONSUMPTION, 
PULMONARY AFFECTIONS. 





Note Address: 


52, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone-place). 


—— $$$ _———._= 


| CALL and TEST the Ammoniaphone, 
| free of charge, and you 
will find it gives immediate relief. 








Used and recommended by thousands, including the following : 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. | Rev. A. Bryson. 
H.R. the Princess of Wales. | Rev. S. F. Nichols. 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, vev. W. H. M. H. Aitken. 
)} Lady 8, Macnamara. Rey. C. J. Salisbury. 
Lady Archibald Campbell. Rey. H. L. Norden, 
Lady Macfarren. Rev. E, Singleton, 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Rev. D. A. Dondney, D.D. 
Colone| Mapleson, Rey. John Mitchell. 
Colonel Trench Nowent. Rev. John Storr, B.A. 
Captain Douglas Herbert, Madame Adelina Patti, 


Dr. Logan. Mrs. Langtry. 
Dr. H. Le Caron Madame Meodjeska,. 

| Dr. W. Cairns Wicks. | Mille. Loulse Zoblinsky. 
Dr. Armand semple, | Madame Marie Roze, 
Very Rey. Dr. Vaughan. | Mudame Rose Hersee 
Rev. A.C. Price, B.A. | Madame Loulse Liebhart. 
Rov. J. W. Honey-snell, Signorina Ss. Musttano, 


Rev. W. G. Graham. | Madame s. M. Horne, 


Rav. B. W. Allen. 
Mrs. LANGTRY writes as follows: 
“Tt find the AMMONIAPHONE gives a richness and 


roun iness to the voice, and is invaluable in cases of hoarseness,” 


| ABSTAUS: BRONCHIAL AND PULMONARY AFFECTIONS. 
“Completely restored.”—C. J, PLUMPTRE, Esq., Maida-vale, 

N.W., 

“ Delighted and astonished at the result.’"—CHARLES WILMOT, 
Fsq., Grand Theatre, Islington. 

“ The only efficacious means [ have met.’—CHAs, TOMLINSON, 
Es lh. Cheapside, London, E.C, 

“ Almost instantly relleved.”—Dr. LOUAN, Bristol. 


HAT IS THE AMMONIAPHONE? 

In the course of a long descriptive article, “The 

Times” says :--—“* The AMMONIJAPHONE js one of 

the most remarkable inventions of the day.” It is a tube 

about 25 in. long, constructed of a specially prepared non- 

corrosive metal, with handles having patent spring valves, 

[ct is charged with a chemical compound, combined so as to 

resemble in effect that which is produced by the soft balmy 

air of the ([talian Peninsula when inhaled into the lungs; 
hence the ternj—Artificial Air, 








You will find it Invaluable for the Voice and Lungs. 
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Price 2ls., post-free. [A 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 433 
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THE PEERLESS “QUEEN OF SONG” 


APPROVES OF 


THE AMMONIAPHONE. A 
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d facsimile of the ‘mmoniaphone. q Actual length, :5 inches. 


ORDER ONE TO-DAY. cc 
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FOR STRENGTHENING 
AND 
‘ENRICHING THE VOICE. 


Dr. EUGENE CRONIN, Old Manor House, Clapham-common, 
writes :— 

“ Please send to the Rey. 8. Etheridve, Haslemere Rectory, Surrey, 
copy of Testimonials of the AMMONIAPHONE, I have advised him to 
use Chis instrument, and you may, [ hope, receive an order from him. 
Please, also, to send m¢ a 21s. instrument, 

(Signed) “ EUGENE CRONIN, M.D." 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
AND COPIES OF TESTIMONIALS. 
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The following are Extracts from the many thousands received : 


RECOCNISED BY THE PROFESSION. 
“ Most useful.”"—Dr, A. 8. KENNEDY, L.R.C.P, 
“Recommend it to my patlents.’—Dr. WM, CAIRNS WICKS, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
“Think very favourably of it.’—Dr. ARMAND SEMPLE, 
#9, Goldhawk-road, London, W, 


ASTHMA. 
“Derived great benefit.’.—Hon. Mrs. H. CHoLMONDELEY, 
Chipping Norton. 
“Ts truly wonderful.’—Miss ADA PHIPPEN, Bath. 
“Perfectly restored my voice.”—S. E. PACKHAM, Esq., St. 


John's, B.C. 
“The result was magical."—STUART COWELL, Fsy., Brighton, 
BRONCHITIS. 
“My lunes have become much stronger."—Mrs. HAMPTON 


SIMPSON, Birmingham. 
“Vanished as if by magic.”—H. M. RicHre, Esg., Edinburgh. 


RELAXED THROATS. 


“Conscientiousiy testify to its yalne.”"—Rey, A. C. PRICE, 
Clapham Park, SW, 

“Te strengthens the volee.”—Rey, C, J. SALISBURY, Newport. 

“Suecessfully treated after all other means had falled.’’— Rey, 


D, A. DOoWDNEY, D.D., SQ Luke's Viearage, Bedminster, Bristol. 


INVALUABLE FOR THROAT AND CHEST AFFECTIONS, 





“Tt has quite cured my daughter.”- G. W. Bacon, Esq., 
loo PLRLG.S., 127, Strand, London, 
~ ancnavmonne BE CONSUMPTION 
“T have derived great benetit from it.’— Miss TOWNLEY, Woed 
(rranwe-road, Forest-gate. 
* Benellted immensely.”’— Rey. HW. L. NORDEN, Southampton, 


on reeeipt of Post-Card: New I)lus- 
F R Ee E trated Pamphlet, entitled “ HISTORY 

OF THE AMMONIAPHONE,’ showing 
how thousands have been immediately relieved, and promptly 
and permanently Cured by the use of this unique invention. 
The extraordinary utility of the AMMONIAPHONE is 
demonstrated daily at the Company's Rooms, 52, ‘Oxford- ' 
ktreet, London, W., where their Medical Adviser will be 
happy to answer any inquiries, cither personally or by letter 
Without Charge, 
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ORDER ONE TO-DAY. ‘ 








cma non BN You will find it Invaluable for Throat and Chest Affections. 






| THE AMMONIAPHONE (Harness’ Patent) will be sent free by post to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order or Cheque f.r Us. (crossed ‘* London and County Bank"). Address: 


_ The Medical Battery Co, Ltd, 52, OKFORD-=ST., LONDON, W. (23280) _| 





Gold Cases, 


Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 
* FIELD ” 
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GOLD MEDAL, INvEeNTIONS, 1855. 






ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETEX. 
Tet Londen Make, fur Rough Wear, with Brewuet spring to 
prev gee Tariation when worn on horsebuck, &c. 8 eee ada pted 


* Men, Travellers, 
ENOKEDS O¢ TEATIMONLA LS trom ail parte of tik world. 
ecily = , or Crystal Glass, 18-Ct. Gold Cases, 
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LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Is now fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, 
Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and with strong 
koyless action, thus making it the best and cheapest Watch 
ever tule at the price, and far superior for strength and 
tinekeeping to the Swiss Horizoutal Watches sold by all 


other Firms, The Cases are i&ct. gold, very strong and well 


ule, either Hunting or Half-Hunting, engine-turned, richly 
eugraverd all over, or plain polished with Monogram engraved 
seatis. Price £10; or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5 


Silver Cases, 


New Edition of BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (the most complete of ita 
kind published), containing full par- 
ticulars of these and all other Watches 
frou £2 28., Clocks and Electro-plate, 
post-free on application. 


M/ 


MeMona Hunn Watcha Ga tats THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C.; 2% svecially large and strong for Miners ane Bo 


ep BENSON'S WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 


testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 


BENSON’S 













£1 15s. 





And at 23, ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. ; and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


LADY’S GOLD ALBERT 
CHAINS, to match, from 


Any of these Watches sent free, at our risk. to all parts of the world, on 
receipt of draft, cash, or P.O.0,, payable at G.P.O. 


SOLE MAKER, 


alll 


Gold Cases, 


(@ 


Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 
hy LUDGATE.” 
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Ercole all Others toe Te i Te, ENGL IS LEVER 
Desc TION.—_THREE-QUARTER UATE ENGLISH} 
w ATCH (Patent No. a eee of BEST LONDON MAKE, i ney 
nomcter balance, jewelled throughout, and Patent re scanth 
dust anddamp. Keeps better time than,and Is cone bes hy hp 
and value of any Watch made. Made in Four Sizes: : 

: eneral in 


Gentlemen and Youths (as Illustrated) ; Working cay Mea. 


extra strong Ster ratal Glass ' 
Gold Crystal Glass Cases, £12 12s. Lady’s Size, . 


Digitized by Ka DOQLE 
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NEW MUSIC. 








METZLER mod CO’S Ligne 


MUSIC, 
MUTICAL ISSte UMENTS, 
MUSIC. 


Containing 
TEN NEW SONGS, 
Price 43. net. 


| AWRENCE KELLIE'S SONGS. 
d aaa 


, SK ME WHY I LOVE .. x ss ee 
SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTO DDEN WAYS 
THINK NOT UF IT, SWEET ONE. SO. - 


ALFRED CELLIER’S SONGS, 


RE ONCE WAS A TIM", MY DARLING .. 
O LOVE THAT'S TRUE .. ee ae ee ais 
THE KING'S JESTER... ve oe <n a 


(rRO PINSUTI'S SONGS, 


E VICAR'S DAUGHTER «oo... 
SHELL, I REPIN? 0 f) Pte 
THE WARRIOR :. | a. 


J L. MOLLOY’S SONG3. 
ese —_— 


MASKS AND FACES... 
MISTRESS PRE EK oe oe ee ee ee Far 
SWEET LAVENDER oe ; oe 


METIZLER'S VIOLIN and PIANO 


STEPHANIF GAVOTTE (B. Tours) .. es ce 
SWING SONG (CB. Tours) .. ifs ee 

REVE CHARMANT (B Toura) ae oi “. 
BALLET MUSIC “LA REINE Dx SABA” 


LAWRENCE EKELLIE'S SONG ALBUM, 


BOOKS TL. and If, (B. Tours) a >» each 


"ARMEN (Fantasia on Airs; H. Farmer) te ee 
SIX OnlGIN AT COMPOSITIONS +H. M. Higgs) 
YELLOW JASMINE GAVOTTE (B. Tours) ,, 
LA COLOMBE ENTR'ACTE (B, Tours) .. i 


X ETZLER’S RED ALBUM. 
4 


A new series of Vocal and Instrumental compositions, 
Euch number contains thirty-two eices, full MUSIC sIZe, Price 
One Slnlling each. Nat Contains nine Songer; No, 2 Contains 
exht Sous; No. 3 contains Mianoforte Compositions; Ny, 4 


contains six Violin and Pianoforte Compositions, 


METZLER and CO.’S NEW THEMATIC 


CATALOGUE of Vecal and Instrumental 


(SeVenty-EWo payees), sent wratin and post-free, 


ASON and HAMLIN American 
4 NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODELS, 


Nv ASON and TTAMLIN American 
4 NEW CHURCIL MODELS, 


Vf Ason and HAMLIN American 
A NEW CONCERT MODELS. 


\MASoNn and HAMLIN American 


NBW SCHOOL MODELS, 


Prices £5 to £400, Liberal discount for cash. 
New lustrated Catulogue sent gratis and post-free, 


R ONISCH PIANOFORTES, 


The New Upright Model. The New Boudoir Grand. 


The New Upright Grand, 


METZLER'S ORGANO-PIANO. 





Intending Purchasers of Piane fortes should hear the 
Orgino-Piano, as the effect of Organ and Piano 


eeparately crim combination is easily obtainable, 


ofthis wonderful tiny ChUlon (the continuous y ibration of the 
stripy) cannot be toy highly estimated. Full descriptive list 


Scene pust-free, 


N7TTOLING AnD SS 
V IOLINS, CORNEI £8, FLUTES, 
CEARIONETS, VIOLONCELLO::, BANJOS, GUITARS, 


ZITHERS, DRUMS. 


METZLER and CO..S MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS and PITTINGS of every Description 
Brass, and Dram and Fife Bands, large and 
sinall Orchestras, Toy Instruments fer the Toy Ssiphontes, 


for Military, 


Descriptive list sent Post-free, 


METZLER and CO., 


“, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
PEPITA, at TOOLE'S THEATRE. 


Just produced with eburinous cuccess, after a run of 


100 Nights in the provincea, 


PEPITA. LECOCOQ’S POPULAR OPERA. 


Voral Score, 53. net, 
Pianoforte Seore, 34, net, 


**Pepita’ Ika hig sneecess 7PM people who wish to hear tine. 
ful music, replete with humecous and dramatic effects, ought 


tou visit Toole’s Theat re." —Stindard. 


PEPITa WALTZ and LANCERS. 


Arranged by BUCALOSSI 2s. net. 


PEPITA QUADRILLE. 


Arranged by CHARLES COOTE. 28: net. 
CHAPPELL and Ce. Gh New Bond-street, 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S PIANOFORT 
NMARMONIUMS. and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hy 
Silo, or on the Throo-Y ears’ System. New or Secondhand, 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured Oxpresaly for 
Cxtromo climates, from 3 (uipens, Testimonials from all 


Orbs of Che World, 


$e 
CHAPPELL and CO.S STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves. from 16 guineas, 





‘HAPPELL and Co’s NEW ORGAN 


HARMONIUMS, With Octave Couplers, from |} Sunes 


to 99 Mune, 


Pa Ate a 
YLOUGIL and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from G6 ruinens to 9; 


Prononnead by tho lighese Judees ty ie SUtperior tonlbothers 
Meeqgabity of cone, ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 
CUVCP KEE and Co., 50, New Bond-streee: and 15, Poultry, B.C, 


DWOOD and S 


J OWN BROA 


2 Grear Pulteney-street, London, W, 


GOLD MEDAT, INVENTIONS EXTIIBITION 
GOLD MEDAY, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1445, 
PIA NOFURTES for SALE at from 25 to 230 guineas, 


PIANOPORTES for HIRE, 


Sen. 
[eRARps' PIANOS.—Messrs, ERARD, of 


Kkuede Mail 


: 4 ts Great Marthorough-street, London.and 13 
Drs, Makers tu her Majesty and the Prince and 


Wales, CAUTION the Pubhe thae Pianofortes are | 
rearing the wine of Evrard" which are not of their mane 
NCTHPO, Bor formation as to authenticity apply ut 18, Grene 


M Uiburoiy hese, Where new Pianvus can he obtained 





]VRARDS' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 


ORLIQUES, from #3 Ruineas, 
~ GUANDS, from 125 guineas, 


JOHN BENSMEAD and ONS’ 





PATENT SOSTENENTE 
RETURNED FROM WIRE. 
May be purchased at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Illustrate Lim! Priced Lists 


Founded, 1838; Rebisilt, sar, 


Mf ©ore and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs. 


CO 108 pes, Organs from 7 33. £0 80 ge: Three-Y curs’ 


fi sh. Lists free, 
14 anil Jos, Bishopagate-within, London, B.C. 


System. Presnyy 1a, Oe, her Mont li, or Ca 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 
e ondon, W., have a choice sel 
UPWards of tog SECON DHAND Grand, Oblique, Cot 


terene Strect, T 


Syuare PIANOPORTES and PIANETTES, by 


CHners, ab exceptionally low Prices; also Fifty 
MAL ber Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmonin 
1, by easy payment 


American Organs, either fo 
cAns, - r cas 
their Threo-¥ cars" System, 


[NVENTIoNnS EXHIBITION. 
SITY Fr MEDA x las neon awarded to J. B. © 
- nt sC era 200d « WmWuity n 

Heer Prico-Lists froe on application ite rnt® 


Tgate-s treot. 


on EO 
- me 





—_——_—_ 


sconees, &e. Very ¢ 
Great Pine Sale at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and COS, 27, Baker-strect, London, W. 





--_—_ 


ee 


post-free ons pl cation, = wc y9rnh YLT cy 
is2 and 22, Wigmore-street, Loman i (‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


( YOCKLE'S 





(\OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


(SOCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J 





NEW MUSIC. 


eee, 


Boosey and CO.’S NEW SONGS: 


Season TR&y- RD, 


STEPHEN ADAMS.—MONA. 


Sung hy Mr. Edward Taoyd at the Promenade Concorts, 
W.th immense suCcCEss, 


M42ZIALs.—n EVER LAUGH AT LOVE. 
M428ZIALS.—py THE SHINING RIVER. 


Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


HOPE TEMPLE.—IN SWEET SE PTEMBER. 


Sung hy Madame Clara Sainuell, Mr. Henry Guy 
Mr. Orlando Harley, &c. ” 


BERREND.—THE OLD WHERRY. 


Sung hy Madame Valleria. 


LO®R, F. N—Marcarita 


Sung hy Mr. Edward Lloyd, 

23. cach net.— Boosky and Co., 295, Regent-street, 
Se a 
Boosey and CO,'S POPULAR SONGS, 
HOPE TEMPLE.—AN OLD GARDEN, 
HOPE TEMPLE.—My LADY’S BOWER. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


STEPHEN ADAMS.—THEY ALL LOVE 





JACK; 
STEPHEN ADAMS.—THE STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM, 
STEPHEN ADAMS. — THE GOODWIN 
SANDS. 


MA42ZI4LS.—_THE RIVER OF YEARS, 
M°LLoY.—Love's OLD SWEET SONG. 


2s. vach nhet.— Boosky and Co., 205, Regent-street, 


NEW NUMBERS oF 7 
(THE CHORALIST. Price Id. each 


Six Original Four-Part Songs hy J. Barnby, 
Two Specimen Numbers post-free for one stamp, 
JOSEY and Co., 295, Regent-street, 


V IOLIN GEMS. 


Classical and Popular Violin and Piano Music. 

Vol. Lecontam~e]] Pieces ; Four Movements from Beethoven's 
Sonatas and his) celebrated Romance in F; Rondo from 
Dussek's Sonu: Andante and Canzonetta from Quarter, 
Ow Ty, Mendelssoln ; Cevatires by Raff: Large hy Hnndel; 
and Chanson du Berceau, Hauser, Price 23, 6d, het, full nusice 
BIZC, 





Boosey and CO., 295, Revent-streer, 


VIOLIN GEMS. 


Vol TE. containa 13 Yeces: Rohemian Girl Fantasia, 
Papini: three Marches hy Mendelssotin, Gluck, and Spolw: 
Minttet, Beecherint ; Melody, Rulonscein ; La Bercense, 
Hensel ; Arictta and Elvenctanz, Gree: and four Songs by 


Sullivan, Price 2a, 6d, Net, Pull musie size, 


Boosky and Co... 20h, Revent-street, 


P10 BROADWoop GRAND PIANo. 


Bound cond Instrument, suitable for a School, Will 


Atand any amount of Wear, Descriptive Lists fent freeof the 
Great Sale of Pianos ne 


THOMAS OETZM ANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


Si eS ies 
£20 BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 





Pianofurte, stitahle fora Choral Society. Should he 


Rech at onee, Llustrated Catulories free, and all Pianos 


moked free at THOMAS OETZMANN and COS Great Sale of 


"ANOS, 27, Raker-street, London, W, 


£5 COLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano, 


Incised and acilt patel front, ivory keys, metallic yes 
wan. Descriptive Diets free of the 


28 BROADWOOD COTTAGE PIANO, 


Fullest compasa of seven octaves, handsome rosewood 


casecnnd all the latest improy ements, Catuloriues free, and 
all Piauos packed free al Che Great Sale of Pianos at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and COSS, 27, Raker-street, London, W, 











——— 


35 GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO, 


Seven octaves and trichord throughout, in rich Italian 


walnit-wood cuse, A magnificent Instrument, and offered at 
one-third of ifs original cost. Should be seen at once, at the 
Great Sale of second-hand Pianos ut 

THOMAS OETZMANN and COVS, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


Sane Dene eRe aOR 
D/ALMAINE and CO.S PINAOS AND 


ORGANS.~Re Senior Partner deceased,— Absolute Sale 


previous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty, Kusy 
terms, (rood Cottage Pianos, 8 Bilineas, 12 guineas, &e, 


Class 0, 14 gniness, Class 3, 23 guineas, : Class 6,35 Liineas, 
Class 1,37 guinens, Class 4, 26 guineas, Class 7,40 guiness, 
Class 2,20 giuihens, 1 Cinss 3.39 guineaa, Claas x, 45 giineasg, 


Alneriean Oreans, by the hese Makers, frow 4) cuineas up to 
JOO etuineas, NB The railway return fare will be refunded to 
any purchaser ofan Lustrument exceeding 16 cuineas whose 
residence ia Within 200 intles of London.— v1, Finsbury-pave. 
ment, LC. (Established 103 Years), 


me 
WHAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
IS ¥ 





OUR MOTTO? — Send name and county to 


CULLETON'S Heraldic Once, Painting in heraldic colours, 
74, 6d. Podigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries, 
The arms of hustand and wife blended, Creat engraved on 
seals and dios, aa. 6d. Book ates engraved in nncient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C, ; 


C ULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY-—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stumped with Crest or Addreaa, No charee for engraving 
feel dica, Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CAR 
PLATE and Ofty leat Curds, Printed, 28. ad., Poet-free, by 
T. CULLETON, Soul Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin's-lane), W.C, 


] ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 











(Incorporated hy Act of General Assembly, July 29,1861), 
Bankers to the New Zealand Govermment, 
Capital subseribed and ud tp, €£1,000,000, 
Reserve Fund, £300,000, 
Ilead OMce~Auckland, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES, 
In Australia—Adelaide, Melbourne, Newcastle, and Sydney. 
In Fiji—suva, Levikn. 


Tu New Zealand— Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dun-. 
edin, Invercargtll, Napier, Nelson, NewPlymouth, Picton, Wel- 
lington.andatotother fownsand places throughout the ( olony, 


This Bank grants Drafts on all ita Branches and Agencies, 


and transaecse Very descriptionof banking Hs Ness connected 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fijt on the nost favourable 
terme, 


The London OMce RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £WMand 


Upwards, rates and particniars of Which cua be ascertained on 
application, F. LARK WORTILY, Managing Director, 


No.1, Queen Victorin-streer, Manston House, E.G. 


C OCKLE'S 


A. 


\ NTIBILIOUS 
PrILLs. 





—» 





FOR LIVER, 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE, 





—= 
—— ee 





FOR INDIGESTION, 





FOR HEARTBURY. 


Arend ie? enniioeet 
(THERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY no 
: 


etter remedy in the whole world for all couch and 


throat troubles than KEATING’S LOZENGES—any medical 
nan will assure you of this fact. Relief is speedy; they 
contain no strong-acting, but only simple,drugs; the most 
delicate can take thei. Sol 


d everywhere, in 13}d. Tins, 


4 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
NEW aMUsiC, 


EY and CO,'s NEW 


| W. Mori 


ASX NOT. Maude V 


Last and fine 


[HE RIPPLE OF TH 


alerie White's 


E RIVER. 
‘Bost of AIL"), 

Hutchinson‘s 
Fetters of (ol 


LOWER. Ba 


ARAB'S TRO 


Vigorous New 
(Composer o 


ON AND A F 


tel most heau 


BELLE EToILE VAL. 


“ The prettie 
BELLE ETOILE 


the greatest ent 


LA POMPADOUR. 


By BOGG ETTI, 
tately: minuet,” 


| A RIBB 


st valse aver Written,” 


By Bonheur. 


t Dance.) 


“ Surgestive 
*The success of the 


SERIES OF ONE 
MES'S SON 


Contain the best 


JAMES’S 
Book IJ, contai 
Full music gj 
List of Content 


W,, MORLEY and CO, 127, 


EYEL, W 
EVERY DES 


Sole Agency, 


X-LES-BAINS, 
ne of the most ren, 
d by Royal Fam 
arce cardone ; 
UCERNE— Hotels 
An extra floor 
The electric } 
¢ for hg hting 
HAURER FREREs, Proprietors, 
CE in the ENGADIN 
ft.ahove Ren-le 
koand sun K 
tohogganing, 
teal Aspects’ 


SHILLING BOOKS, 
G - BOOKS, 


and prettiest s0ngs, 


SONG - BOOKS. 


8 by Ciro Pinsuti, 
¢ 13 stamps @:.ch. 


Regent-st., W, 


OLFF, and co 

ION FoR SALE 

rated Lists Free, 
nd-street, WW, 


—Grand Hite] 
Wnedand hes 
Dy chambers 
BERNABCON, 


‘'S PIANOS, 








lawn-tennis,— 











Schweizerhof and 
O new lifts added 
Stpphed in the 500 


to the Schweizerhof, 
rooms: nu Chiary 
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The most direct, rapic 
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in eeht hours. 
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a ae, 


CHARLES W 
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MEDITERRANEAN. 
The Orient Comya 
Steam-ship GARON 
BURY DOCKS, Ly 
Nise, Visiting Lish 


ree, full-powered 
horse power 
15, for a Five 
tar, Alwiers, 
Vicra, Malaga, 


(ons register, 
mdon, on NOY, 
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Cold Baths, &e, 
Passengers strictly limited, 
Ali experienced Burce 


ith the Electric 


Light, Hot ana 
f the hiwhest orde . 


on Will be carried, 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, andl 
Co., Fenchurch-avenne, 


to West-End 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
L45T WEEKS, 
LAST WEEKS. 
TALIAN 


West Brom) ton, Earl’s-Co1 


and other particulars 


apply to the latter firm: or 
AKeNtS, Grindlay and 


(o., 55, Parliament-st.,s.W, 


EXHIBITI 


Irt,and West Kensington, 


Patron; 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
on. President : 
S the CROWN PRINCE of ITAL 
Director-General : 
JOHN MW, WHITLEY, Eaq. 
President of the Reception Coy 
Colonel oT. NORTH 


EXHIBITION, 
AT SUCCESS OF 1raz, 
ITION OF THE YEAR. 
INTINGS, and INDU 
daily, Wee or Dry, 


H 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNES 


TI 
ITALIAN SCULPTUR 


On the * WILD 
Reproduetion 
ROMAN COLISEUM 


XHIBITION, 
RY EVENING.. 


TALIAN 


ILLUMINATED GARDEN 
Neapolitan Mand 


TALIAN 


Admission to the Exhihiti 
iW 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
LAT WEEKS. 
[Ast WEEKS. 


EXHIBITION. 


Open 10 a.m, 
. APPLIN, Secretary, 


eee ea 


CASE WATCHES. 
gue of Watches and Clocks at 


ALKEER, 77, Cornhill ; and 390, Rogent-street, 


ALKER'S CRYSTAL 


An Illustrated Catalo 


| 478 


—» 


ie BRIGHTON SEASON, 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Also Trams in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, & ce. 
Return Tickets, London to Bnechton, wvanable Cleht days, 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, ana Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available hy ‘all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Pullman Drawing-roon Cars het ween London and Brighton, 
Through hookings to Brighton from principal Stations, 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, 

ee are en 


—— as 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A 


First Class Cheap Train from Victoria Jo. nam, Tay 

Return Tickets }23, &l.. including: Pullman Car, available ty 

Tee by any Train from Brighton (Central Stauttup) or Weet 
nebton. 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 


_ Class Cheap Trains from Victoria yous 1.0 and 12.15 pan, 
calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon, Returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton hy any Trai tho 
same day. Fare, First Claas, 10a, 

A Pullman Drawing-roam Car is run inthe 10.450... Tintin 
fiom Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), rethining froin 
Brighton (Central Station) hy Che #400 pin, Train. Speen! 
Cheap Pare from Victoria, Including Pullnan-Car, les.) also 
uvailuble for return (First Class) by any other Train same day 
from Brighton (Central Station) or Weat Brighton. 


BRIGHTON -—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 
: “VERY SATURDAY, Cheap First Clasa Trains from 

Victoriaat 10.40 a.m. and 11L.40a.m., callingat Clapham Junetion ; 

and from London Bridgo at Ua, and le hvon, calling at 
ast Croydon, 

Return Tickets, availablo to return hy any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—First 
Clase, Ha f-a-Guinea, including adiission to the Aquarinm 
and the Royal Pavilion, 


[ror FULL PARTICULARS see Time Bock 
and Handbills tn he obtained at Victoria, Londen 

Bridge, or wny other Station, and at the following Branch 

OMces, where Tickets may also he obtained i West - Ena 

General Offices, 2a, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and &, Grand 

Hotel-buildings, Trifalgar-square ; Hays' Agrcney, Cornhill ; 

and Cook's Ludgate-cireus OMmMee, 

(Bs Order) A. SARL, Secretary and General Manager. 


CHATTO and WINDUS'S NEW LIST. 


. IMPORTANT THEATRICAL MEMOIRS, 
Nearly ready, two Vols, demy &VO, As.; and aft every Library, 


v 7 y 
PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 
RNOWN, By JOHN COLEMAN, 

Among the imeost Conspicuous fires In Mr. Coleman's 
gallery are Macready, the Keanny, Phelps, Charles Mathews, 
Madsime Veatris, Charles Reade, the Wj ine Benjamin 

rebster, GV, Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, Ton Tay der, 
Tom lcwobertson, H, J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the 


ee Buckstone, Sothern, and F, B, Chatterton, and Innny 
Others, 


MR. BESANT'S NEW BOOK, 
Nearly ready, crown 8V0, cloth CALA, 6a, 


(THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By WALTER BESANT, With Photograph Portrace 
and Facsimile A utogray h, 


Nearly ready, cheap Edition, crown MVO, Cloth, 38. Gd, With a 
new Preface, 


HERR PAULUS : Hig Rise, His Greatness, 


nnd His Fall, By WALTER BESANT, Author of" All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


MR. PAYN'S BOOK OF THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
[N, PERIL AND PRIVATION. By JAMES 


AYN, Author of * By Proxy," Cheaper Edition, crown 
AYO, Cloth extra, 3x, 6d, 
panies aie ade ara) 


ar a ee 
GRANT ALLENS NEW NOVEL, 
; 3018, crown ay oat all Libraries, 


(THIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, 


Altthor of * Philistia.’ “Strange Stories,” &¢, 
*Huch Massingver is a bowerfully drawn chutacter, The 
eC 





BEOry Isa good example of Giant Allen's art, and WHI hold 
nterest of everyone Who takes it Uy." —Scoteman, 


SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL, 
Nearly ready, three vols. crown AVo,at all Libraries, 


(THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAI 
¢ 


TYTLER, Author of "Saint Mungo's City, Xe, 
NEW SToRY OF IMAGINATION AND A DVENTUICK, 
Third Edition, now ready, crown AVO, CloUle extra, os. 


ad ‘a ada) "ay oa 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND INA 
COPPER CYLINDER, 
With 19 Full-page HMlustrations hy Gilhert Gaul, 

“ Both exciting and absorbinu.”— Leeds Mercury, 

* Thrillingly Interesting, intensely sauirical, and undonbt- 
edly clever’ —Pert hixhire Advertiser, 

Quite as fascinating as any work ever publi:hed by Mr. 
Rider Haggard.” —society Herald, 


A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES, 
OSE 8V0, illustrated hoarda, zg, ; cluth, 23. dd, 


(THE MAN HUNTER. 


By DICK DONOVAN, 
“Well - written and entertatning stories.” — Manchester 
Examiner. ; 
“Without donbt one of the heat collections of detective 
Ktores ever produced."—Derby shire Courier, 
“Enthralling in their interest."—Scoteman. 
A BOOK FOR ALI, HORSE-LOVERS, 
Crown &vo, cloth eXtra, 6s, 


Al va : 
[HE HORSE AND HIS’ RIDER. By 
, “THORMANBY.” 

“A fund of hearty amusement forall who havea liking: for 
the turf."—Seotsman, 

aaa | Well-compiled, modest, and Amusing hook, which is well 
Worth a niche in any Kportsman’s library."— Pal] Mall Gazette. 

London: CHATTO and Winpus, Piecadilly, W, 


WaARp, LOCK, and Co.‘ NEW SERIAL 
PUBLICATIONS, 
Prospectusea Dost-free on application. 





IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE EACH, 
Part J., ready Oct. 26, 1sxs, (To he completed in about 20 Parts.) 


J,NGLAND's BATTLES BY SEA AND 


LAND, 
With Full-page IDustrations, 

The Publishers have great pleasure in announcing a Re. 
asie. in a cheap and attractive form, of the valuable work, 
“ENGLAND'S BATTLES BY SEA AND LAND.” which will 
he found replete with information nbout the notahte cVOnts 
of the campauens by which the British power has been buult 

Up, conveyed inan Interestine, full, and inteliigihle Sty le, 

With Part d. will be PRESENTED GRATIS a 
PRESENTATION PLATE, representing: 
“THE DECISIVE CHARGE OF THE LIFE-GU ARDS 
AT WATERLOO,” 

Fron the celebrated Picture by Luke Clennel, 
Specimen Copy of Part 1. with Phite, bost-free, Td. 
RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, ° 

Part I, ready Oct, 26, Isex (Complete in ps Parts.) 


OD'S GLORIOUS CREATION ; or, The 


Wonders of Land, Sea, and Sky, Translated from the 
Germanof Dr, Kerman, J. Kicin, and Dr, Thome, by J, 
MINSHULE, 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL 
HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, ; 

The publishers feel, in announcing a new and cheap issne of 
“GOD'S GLORIOUS CREATION," BKIVINK AN account of the 
wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky.and the Animal and Veyro. 
table Kingdon, chac it I8 scarcely necessary fo commend tho 
work toa large section of the public. Sullice it tosay thine 
Whatever quarter of the Klobe the reader may seek infornimtion 
nhout as toits anrfiace, it8-CAB. Its rivers, Msaulnals, Is plants, 
Its climate, he will find it in thia work, 

Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d. 
IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, 
Part J., ready Oct. 26 (To be completed in about J0 Parts), 


THE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Holy 


Sites and Sacred Story, : 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITIL MAPS AND Woop 
ENGRAVINGS, . ee ‘ 

his well-known work }s woven ipnton connected Narr ve 

of Babe Events, with EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTIONS, 

and incidently gives accounts of the Great Empires of the 

East in their connection With the Jews, Sunday-seheool 

teachers, as well as Scholars and fathers and mothers who 

Rive their own children religious Instruction, will find thig 
work capable of affording them much help. 

Speciinen Copy, post-free, 7d. 
London : Wagp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C, 


— —_ ss 


Just published, 2s, 6d., post-free, 


([UMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 
MENT AND CURE BY MEDICINES, 
puget J.COMPTON BURNETT. Mp. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 4s, Threadneedle-strect. 











18., post-free, 


OLD-CATCHING, COLD-PREVENTI NG, 
C COLD-CURING, 

By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: JAMES Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-street ; and 


170, Piccadilly. 
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OBITUARY. 
LORD SEATON, 


The Right Hon. James Colborne, second Baron Seaton, of 
Seaton, Devon, died on 
Oct. 11. 
in 1815, 


Seaton. 





of Nutwell Court, Devon. 





We have also to record the deaths of — 


Lady Margaret Maconochie Welwood, widow of Allan 
A. Maconochie Welivood, of Meadowbank and Garoock, on 








For NEW NOVELS, 


MNHE ROGUE. By W. E. NORRIS, Author 


of * Majorand Minor,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE LADIES' GALLERY. By Mrs. PRAED 
and Mr. MCCARTHY, MP. ‘3 vols, 
JESSIE 


‘ROM MOOR ISLES. By 
FOTHERGILL, Antbor of® Kith and Kin,” &e. 3vols, 


HE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE 

ae By Mra. HENRY WOOD.) Author of “ East: Lynne.” 
vor, 

RicHaRpD Bexri, FY and Soy, New Burlington-strect, 


- -_—— - 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


HUGH ERRINGTON, By GERTRUDE FORDE, 
Author of ° A ie Old Palizzo,' “ Driven Before the 
Stone.” ac. vols. 

THE DEATH SHIP: @ Strange Story. By W. CLARK 
Lohan eta Author uf" Tho Wreck of the Grosv enor,” &e. 

Vara 

THE YOUNGEST MISSGREEN,. By F. W. OBLNSON: 
Author of “ Grandimoctier’s Money us &e. Byala 

THE DAUGHTER OF DIVES, By LEITH DERWENT, 
Author of “Circe’a Lovers,’ &ce. 3 Vola 

THE DUCHESS. By the HOE of “Molly Bawn," 
tt Phyllis.” ke Lvol.. crown kya, 

A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, By HARRY 
LANDER. 3 vols, 

London; Hurst and Blackett, Limited. 


AUTHOR'S AOA OF MISS BRADDON'S 
a ON LS 
Price 2s, 6d,, cloth elt, 


MESS BRADDON'S NOVELS. N.B.—The 
Whole of tha Novels always ready.— London: SIMPKLN, 
MARSHAL L, and Cor; Bookstalls; Booksellers, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS, 
Price 24,, picture cover; 28, 6d., cloth grit, 
By the 























IKE AND UNLIKE: A Novel. 


Author of * Lady Audley’ s Secret," “ Vixen,” &e. 
‘fake and Unlike’ as by far the most effective of Miss 
Braddou’ s stories,”"—Morning P ale: 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHAL L, and Co 


Gas REEVES: Mis Life. By HIMSELF. 


GQIMS REEVES ; : ‘His Life. By HIMSELF. 


“The fatnous tenors book is fullof inte rest,"— Dramatic 
Keview. 
“Mri. Sima Reeves is an admirable narrator."—Morning 
Advertiser, 
‘His came ts familiar to the lips as houschold words."— 
Observer. 


QGIMs REEVES : : His’ Life. By HIMSELF. 


“The gifted artist can scarcely furl to mterest the 
Inany legtona of bis aditirers.”—Sunday Toues. 
“The anecdotes nre highly dramutice."—Entracte, 
LONDON Music PUBLisHing COMPANY (Limited), 
34, Great Marlborough-streer, W 


(PSHE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 

FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE isthe original 
and only recognised medinm for High-elass Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Prico Bl; in envelope, 4d. Address, EvIToR, 
. Lamb's Conduit-street, Loudon, Ww Cy 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Pliysioian (2) year atothe National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Post-free 13 stamps. 


RRORS OF HOM@GOPATHY. 


London: G. Hitr, (84, Westminster Bridwe-road, 





Eleventh Edition, 1s.; post-tree, lg stamps, 


(THE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
He ake PARKER. Published by KE. Mturs, 21, Claverton. 

Jo.W. “Everybody should read thos dittle book,"—Scolsman, 


(J OLDEN HAIR.—Robare'k AUREOLINE 


xX producesthe beaunful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 54, 6d. and Jos, 6d, of nll 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agenta, R. THOViNn De N and SONS. 3) umed 2, Berners-st., W. , 


ROBINSON &% CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 





COLLARS: Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3s. Gd. per 
‘doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4«. 114, per aoz. 
CUPFS Por Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per avuz 
Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 





ROBINSON X CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


A RS: 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING: 


mo C OA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


NUDA VERITAS. 


reatores arey or faded lair to ite 
original colour. Causes crowth on 
lfc spots. 


NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- 
two years acknuwledged to he 
superior to all other Hair Re- 
storers. Most effoctual, harmless, 
and permanent. 


Sold in cases at 104, by all 
re 


oy) Perfumers, Chemists, vd in 
~ whom circulars may be lad. 


KR MOVERDER &, 90N4, 31. 22, Uern-cstreet, W.; 
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the eldest son 
of the late distinguished 
Field-Marshal Sir John 
Colborne, who took the 
most prominent part, 
after Wellington, in the 
victory of Waterloo, and 
became eventually Lord 
The nobleman 
whose death we record 
entered the Army in 
1834, and attained the 
rank of General in 1581. 
He was Aide-de-Camp to his father during the Canadian Re- 
bellion,and was Military Secretary inIreland from 1855 to 1860. 
He married, Feb. 12, 1851, Charlotte, daughter and co-heireas 
of Ulysses, last Lord Downes, and was left a widower in I863. 
His eldest son and successor, Reginald John Upton, now third 
Lord Seaton, was born in 1854, and married, in 1887, Elizabeth 
Beatrice. daughter of Sir Francis Faller Elliott Drake, Bart., 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


Oct. 11, at 13, Grosvenor-crescent, Edinburgh. She was youngest 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Stair, was born in 1828, and 


married April 27, 1859. 


He was born 


Daily Telegraph, on Oct. 12, 


Earl of Hopetoun. 


Oct. 12. 
for the past thirty years. 





PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. 





Part I, ready Oct. 24, price 7d., 


NASSELL'S PICTURESQUE 

J AVSTRALASIA, A Delineation hy Pen and Pence) of 
the Scenery, the Towns.and che Life of the People in Town 
and Bush, throughout the Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and the adjacent Islands. By EDWARD E., 
MORES, M.A., Oxford, Professor of English, &¢., in the 
Melbourne University, assisted by Eminent Writers in the 


'varions Colontes, With Upwirds of 100) EHlustrations, 


executed expressly for the work. ¢To be completed in 
about 40 Parts.) 
Prospectuses at a)) Book-eHers, or post-free from 
CASSELL and Company, Lunited, Ladgiace-hill, London, 


Ready Oct. t, price 24, 6d,; cloth gult, 3s, Gd., 


SOLVED MYSTERIES; Or, Revelations of 
kJ a City Detective. By JAMES M'GOVAN, Author of 

* Brought fo Bay” (ith Edinon), “Hunted Down" (13th 
Fitttion), ‘Stranee Clucs” (toch Edition), and “Traced and 
Tracked” (9th Edition), 

James MtGovan, King of Detective Writers, universally 
imitated, but approached by none; no mere sensationalist, 
but one who sounds the depths of human nature, 

Re 40,000 copies of MGovan'a Experiences havealready been 
sold, exclusive of German abd French Translations, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Edinburgh: MENZIES suid Co, 
IMPORTANT WORK ON INDIA, 
Atall Libraries, 1 vol, crown svo, price 7s, 6d, Hlustrated, 


N INDIAN OLIO. By Lieutenant- 


Genera) E. F. BURTON (of the Madras Stufl Corps) 
Author of “ Reminiscences of Sport in India,’ &e, 
London; SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor to J. and R. Maxwell, 
3, St. Bride-strect, B.C, 
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Ready Oct. 29, 


[LLUsTR ATED L°* DON A EMANACK 


FOR 1289, 


SIX PICTURES IN CHROMO. 
1.—-TOM TITS. 
2—~ROBIN REDBREASTS, 
3~—DOROTRY., 
4.—THE CAPTIVE. 
5.—MICHAEDLMAS GEESE. 
& WAITTING FOR DINNER, 

Monthly Calendars—Tables of Duration of Sunheht—Dineramsa 
ef Duration of Moonhyeht—High-water Tablea—Pestivals, 
Seasons, Terms, Symbols, &e. -Astronomical Occurrences 
for Iss9) Eclipses &c. 

Ry JAS. GLAISHER, Enp. PRS. &e. 

Veefnl Statistics for Reference throughout the Year— 
Nattonal Ineame and Expenditure -Government OMees— 
Postal Tnformmatton—Stamps., Duties, and Licenses~Pubhe 
Acts passed during lsss—Notable Occurrences, Events, and 
Ohacmery ducing Usst-s— Hospitals aad Charities of London, 
By JABEZ HOGG, Esq. 

ILLUST RATE D THROUGHOUT. 
In Pietorial Cover, 

Price ONE SHILLING; Postare, Twopence-Thalfpenny, 

Pabhshed ato the Office of THe TL LisTaaten LoN pon 
News, Ios, Strand.  Post-OMee Orders, &e., Payable to 
INcnas BROTHERR, 





Jtat published, price la.; by post, Is. 2d., 


WORLD IN WHITE, and Other Poems, 


By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of Tho Adventures 
of Maurice Dettuiore, Royal Marines &c. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 





NEW LEGITIMATE TEACHING METHOD, 
ILHAM’S KEYBOARD INSTRUCTOR. 


Patented throughout the World. Price 2a, 6d. ; 
*ost-free, 2s. wh 
HOW TO PLAY THE PEANO, ORGAN, OR THARMONIUM 
Inthe shortest (ine and easiest and simplest: manner. 
WALTER Scott, 24, Warwiek-lane, London ; 
and FRLLING, Neweast le-on- Tyne, Enelanie. 


ADAMS'S 





FURNITURE 


Lord Monnt-Temple, at his residence, on Oct. 16. His 
memoir will be given next week. 

Mr. Francis Hall, of Park Hall, Notts, J.P. and D.L., High 
Sheriff in 1846, on Oct. 5, in his eighty-third year. 

Mr. Joseph M. Levy, one of the chief proprietors of the 
in his seventy-seventh year. His 
portrait will be given in our next issue. 

Lady James Murray (Elizabeth Marjory), widow of Lord 
James Murray, of Otterbourn 
daughter of Mr. George Fairholme, of Greenknowe, on Oct. 11. 

Major-General Charles James Hope-Johnstone, late Royal 
Artillery, on Oct. 6. He was born in 1835, son of Captain 
Charles James Hope-Johnstone, R.N., a descendant of the first 


Mr. Matthew Anderson, for many years Crown Solicitor of 
Dublin, at his residence in that city, at an advanced age, on 
He had charge of all important State prosccutions 








Mr. Goschen presided at Gresham College on Oct. 15 at a 
meeting in connection with the Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. That society, he said, was practically 
carrying into effect the idea of Sir T. Gresham in founding 
that college, and he believed it had made some advance in 
solving the problem how higher education, such as is obtained 
at the Universities, can be acjnired by busy men and women 


—_———— 
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OCT. 20, 1888 


simultaneously with pursuing their business in life. He hoped 
the Royal Commission which was now sitting would devise a 


scheine by which this college would be made a part of some 


Hall, Northumberland, and 





GQ HOocOLAT MENTE QR. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM rhe 
EXHIBITION, 1883, GRAND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
(SHOCOLAT MENIER in 21b. and ¢ 1b, 
/ PACKETS. 
For 
BRRAKEAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Eight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
excecds 26,000,000 Ib. 











Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


C HOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


GQ HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA. 


“Tho most perfect Nttinge made.’—Ohserver. 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of Che bese quality, 
should try FORD'S ‘S EUR REKA, A, 3os., dus, 45s, half-doze . 


GS HIRTS. —FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


Special to Meastre, 
Tiluatrated Self-measure post-free, 
TN. FORD and €0., 4). Poultry, London, 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Randed. fine linen, three for 63. + Superior, 7a, 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s, Send three cnet less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use CAERES pad —KF eae ane CO., 41, UOUIGES, Peondons 


Ageivics _—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrinkin Washing, notif washed 100 tines; 
Elastic. softag milk, cwo for 2is.: Extim Quality, two for 27s, 
Carriage free, Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
It. FORD and CO.. 41, Poultry, London. 


bl are vary 
VGIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 
4° VESTS, aunimer and winter weit. 32 to 4s inches 
chest: Pants to mateh, 82 to S2 waist. V C-lRls: Gd. te Gs. od, 
ench: Pants, os. ud. toss. Odo: Half- Pose. os. od. 75. Ga, os, dat, 
the halfatozen, self-me: beure and patte ris free from the Sole 
AEERGNSG Ml. BURP and CO. 4), Ponttry, London. 


r YOWYN, NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET. 


for Mires or six months, an attractive VILLA RESI- 
DENCE, handsomely furnished. The House stunds ta about 
anacre of gronnd, comics magnificent marine and moun. 
Tain vieWs,and contains a superior entranes-ball, bandsame 
SOCAITCAE, chree recepdcom-coomes, eCady. ivtatary, seven bed- 
roolns, dressing: rooin, bath-reom, water closet, ap a the vsnal 
domestie arrangements, us, hot ound cold Water services 
throughout, large ternis lawn, couch-louse, ane stably 
(loose bux, &e for three or four horses, thiree micuates’ walk 
from the heach or railway station, For further parlicudara 
apply MORRIS JAMES, Towynh, 























TUES PARKER" UMBREL LA (ReGISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


590) SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s, 6d. each, direct 


from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Two 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow ribbed frames: beautifully carved 
and inounted sticks, Parcel Post: free, 2s. ut. Gor 36 stamps). 
100 soldin twelve months. List and festunoniais free, 
Re-cavering, &ec.. neatly done—J. Bo PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broom Close, SheMeld, 


| IABETES MELLITUS (Zuckerhamruhr) 


Thoroughly Cured. Warranted through thousands of 
sheeessful treacments, Send fall purticulacs, with 2uos. fee, 
to bir, FHEAU, Chemnitz (Saxony o. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending {ts use.— 
Dec, 22, 1683, 
Sold by Grocers, ESE OES, Cabinetmakers, 








| Oi! S] | MANU PACTORY VALERY: ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





SCOTT'S EMULSION 





OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


With Hypophosphites 


of Lime and Soda. 





PALATABLE AS MILK. 


The only preparation of COD LIVER @IL that can be taken readily and tolerated for a long time. 
AS A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ANAAMIA. GENERAL DEBILITY. COUGHS AND THROAT AFFECTIONS, and all 


WASTING DISORDERS OF CHILDREN OR ADULTS itis marvclious in its results. 
a 


Prescribed and endorsed by the best Physicians. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AT 2/6 AND 4/6. 


TRAQE MARK f ‘ TALL LELLLL LL ‘ . 
/ / FOR Y “10, Harley-street.—I regard 
AAROAT) 


batinate Catarrhal affections 


YRAVTA TION. 


& COLDS. 


io wanes reere ne meres 


SPECIALLY 


nevomendes  Iip-~ Mate Muchos 





them as extremels 
of the Thront. 


“LORD KEANE bas taken the 
suffering from Citarrh of the 





Lit 


valuable in 


MORRELL MACKENZIE, M.D. 
Soden Mineral Pastilles when 


Stomach, They completely cures 
co Cus him, and be can recommend them ns the best Lotenge for Coughs, 

Y Bronchitis, and Catarrh of the Stomach.” —Of all Chomiste at Ia. rk | 
or for Lb stantpes from 10, Dryers’ Sputldings, Holborn. 


bes 
ELTIONS 
SRY SE 


ts TIMOMI AL 
1% WITH CACM BOX 
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great scheme of university teaching for the Metropolis. 


At a county meeting, convened by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Devon, and held at the Castle of Excter on Oct. 15, it was 
decided to rebuild the cathedral organ. The estimated cost is 
£3000, half of which sum has been promised. 


A meeting in connection with the opening of a Horticultural 
and Technical College, at Swanley, Kent, took place at the 
college on Oct. 15. Accommodation has been provided for 
about a hundred students, who will have every facility for 
acquiring a knowledge of scientific horticulture. Letters of 
sympathy were read from Mr. Gladstone and other gentlemen. 


The German Emperor's visit to Rome, of which particulars 
are given in another column, fitly crowned his tour, On 
Oct. 16 the Emperor and King Humbert, accompanied by 
Prince Henry of Prussia and the Dukes of Aosta and Genoa, 
arrived at Naples, where a naval review was given in honour 
of the Imperial visit—The Empress Frederick presided, on 
the 16th, at Berlin, over a meeting of the committee for the 
relief of the sufferers by the recent inundations in Germany. 
Measures have been taken to prevent floods in the future. 








MARRIAGE. 


In Victoria, B.C., at St. John’s Episcopal Church, on Sept, 12, by the 
Rey. Percival Jonns, Charles W. Alisky, of Portland, Or., and Annie, eldest 
daughter of Robert Fyfe, Auditor of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A, No cards. 


6° The charge for the tnsertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


is Fice Shillings, 





MPROVED SPECTACLES, _ scientifically 


adapted by H. LAURANCE, Oculist- Opticiun, 14, OLD 
BOND-STKEET, W. 


C B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M.D., Consulting 


@ Physician, Westminster Hospital, writes :-—° Your 
SPRCTAC ‘LES are hivtly appreciated by me, and are a yreat 
tatprovemel neon my old ones. No contrivance could possibly 
a, hetter’—To Mr H. LAURANCE, Oculist -Optician, 
J4,0ld Bond-street, W.; and 6, Ponitry, F.C. Painphiet free. 


W SEDGWICK SAUNDERS, Esq., Medical 


® OMcecr of Health to the City of ‘Londen, writes :~— 
“The GLASSES you lave nade for meare a mreat success, 
and afford more comfort than To have ever had.’—Teo Nr. H, 
LAURANCE, Oculist-Optician, 1A, Old Bond-street, W. ; and 
6, Poultry, EC. Paniphiet on the sighe free. 


EPHTHAH'S VOW, by Edwin Long, | R.A. 


“Jephtbab’s Return,” “ On the Mountains,” and “ The 
Martyr"—ON VIEW, with his celehrated “Anno Domini," 
** Zenxisntc rotona,” &c., at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond- 
street. Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


(THE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last 

Great PICTURE, com veted a fow days before he died, 
NOW ON VIEW at the DOREGALLERY., 35,New Bond-street, 
wn his other great Pictures. Ten to Six Dally: One shilling. 


NHE NEW GALLERY, Regent - street. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 
first Exhibition is NOW OPEN, Admission 14.—WALTER 
CRANK, . Pres sident, ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


LYceum THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING. 


TO-NIGHT (Saturday) at Nine. 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD as 
DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE, 
Preceded at) Einghe by LESBIA. 
Box-oMee (Mr. J. Hurst) Open Daily from Ten to Five. 


ITREMAINIE (Stained Windows). By 


this sinple process WINDOWS may be quickly and richly 
decorated at stuall cost. Wlustrated Guide, 1s., post-free, 
WILLIAM BAKNARD, tig, Edew are-road, London, 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


In your rest by a sick child, anffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Goat once to a clheenist and get a hattle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer innedintely ; it is perfectly harmless; it pro. 
dices natural, quiet sleep oly relbeving the child from pain ; 
and the litcle cherub awakes “as bright asa button.” Be sure 
ahd ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrap, and see thrut 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” taon the outside 
wrapper, Nodather should be without it. Suld by all Medicine 
sa te, Ls. ldd. 


T.LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the beat Liquid Dentifrice inthe world: it thoroughly 
cleanses prartialfs-decayed teeth from all parasites or hving 
antinalcula, leaving them) pearly white, imparting a delight- 
fal fragrance tothe breath. The ir: grant Floriline reinay es 
ins Suet all odours avisine from a foul stomach or tobacce 
stroke. beige partly composed of honey, soducand extracts of 
sweet herbs and planes. ceis perfectly delicrots to the taste, 
and as hartuless as eherry, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
every Where, at 2s, Od. per Buttle. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointinent 1s un. 
rivalled in Che cure of bad le es,old wonnd s.gout, rhenimatism, 


JOWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES, Sold in Boxes, 1a. 14d. and 2s, od., 

Of all Chemists, Sent anywhere on ree eipt af hor Bast: amps by 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO,, Lincoln, 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO 


= or Is the best 


TOOTH POWDER ; 


whitens the Teeth 





















































and prevents decay ; 
contains no acid or 
gritty substances. 
Buy only 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 
Sold everywhere. 


AMATEUR 
FRET WORKERS 


should, before ordering elsewhere, 
send two stamps for an Illustre ated 
Price-List of Wood Patterns, 5aws, 
Frames, Cr AM ps, &c, 


B. STEEL & WOOD, 
Manufacture rs and Importers, 


1, BARBICAN, LONDON, F.C, 


——$———— 








A RSENICA L WATER ofgreat RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE. 


Kheumatisms — Respiratory Orgape — 
Anemia — akaan — Intermittent Feve 
september. 
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PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 
UTUMN and WINTER 


A NOVELTIES. 


GILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, &c. 





| 300 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE, 


per yard, 33. lld.. 4s. Ild., 58. Ild, 80 shades to 
wi. 
500 Pieces real CHINA SILKS, per yard, Is. 6d., 
Is. lid, 28. 6... in all new Art colonrings. 
SEAL and OTTER MANTLE PLUSHES, per yard, 
6s. lld. to 1s, 6d. 
New BROCADED SILKS and SATINS, specially 
made for dinner, promenade, and Court wear. 
600 Pieces extra rich STRIPED SATIN and VELVET, 
per yard, 38, lid., 3s. 11d. 4s. lid. 
300 pleces extra cheap Black SATIN MERVS, specially 
recommended, per yard, 2s, 11:1. 


350 Boxes Velvet - Velveteens, 
coloured and black, per yard, Is. 6d. 

450 Boxes VELVET-VELVETEENS, extra wide and 
very rich, per yard, 26 9:1. 3s, 9:1. : 

30) Pieces fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yard, 

11d., 2s. 6d. 

39 Pleces FRENCH MERINOS, per yard, Is. 9d. 

All-Wool CASIMIRS, 80 shades, per yard, 94d., 13, 

ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 In, wide, per 
yard, 9s. 9d. to 45s. 

3000 new AUTUMN SKIRTINGS, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. 


NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 


from 428. to £3 3 
NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 








from 52s. 6d. to £4 4 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS from 33s. 6d. to & 5 
JSRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 

and Trimmed Fur - .. from 63s, to 9 9 
PLUSH JACKETS, Loose or Tight Fitting, 

from 42s. to 5 § 


Bic co co o 


BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Clot 
COSTUMES... és ze -. from£lt 5 6 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué, in 
various designs, great novelty... a 505 
Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed, Plain, Stripe, 
and Check Silk, or Velvet es a ae 
Devonshire 


CHILDREN'S COSTUMES, Real 

Serge .. bs os me be se 
CH [DREN'S Silk ard Fancy COSTUMES .. 
CHILDREN’S JERSEY COSTUMES, 50 designs 


PATTERNS 


3 3 0 
218 6 
0 611 


0 18 Il 
0 511 


and Illustrations 
post-free. 








PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


BROWNS PATENT 


“DERMATHISTIC” 
CORSET, 


PRICE 5s. 11d. 


WEARS BETTER THAN ANY 
OTHER. 





Ea PS A DARI TO ET ar aT 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 








EDMONDS, ORR, & CO., 


Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, 
Tailors, and Hosiers, 


47, WIGMORE-ST., CAVENDISH-SQ., 


LONDON, W. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR | 


(PATENTED), | 


Specialties in Slender Waist Com- 
binations and Undervests. High or Low 
Mecked, Long or Short Sleeves. 


These are woven ina thinner texture 
at the waist where the body 18 protected 
by the Corset, thus improving the 
figure. Manufactured in pure Sanitary 
Wool, Laab’s Wool, Natural Wool, 
Elastic Merino, Sik, and in textures 
Butable for warm clunates, Alse Ship | 

Ices of Woven Cotton, Woollen, 
and Silk Stockinvetre, which fit per. | 
fectly to the figure: and Spenser 
Bodicos in White and Natural Wool. 


Trousseanx, Layettes, Millinery, &c. 


Price-Lists on Application. 












OuWR PATENT, 


a 
_—-— 


UNEQUALLED FOR — 


INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS, 


COTT’ 


Midlothian 


OAT-FLOUR 


EIGHT First-Class Exhibition Awards. 


y Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Grocers and Chemists, 


{ Sole ATR 
oe Makers :A.& R.Scote, Glasgow, Manchest er, & London, | 
ee eat CT London, 





| 


| 


THE 


NICHOL SON!'s 
A “Good Taste with Economy.” 
Wholesale City Prices. 


THE CHOICEST and CHEAPEST 
STOCKS OF DRESS FABRICS, 


SILKS, and VELVETS. 
PATTERNS FREE, 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS of Costumes, 
Jackets, Mantles, and Bal] Dresses, 
POST-FREE. 


Special wttention giren to Orders 
from the Colonics, 


Coloured Silk, Black Silks, 
Moires, Pongee Silks, Merveil- 
Jeux, Faille Francaise, and al) 
Newest Silke, Patterns Free. 


Plush for Trimming, 1s, 114d., 
2s. 6}d., and 35, 6 J. per yard. 


Plush for Mantles, 4s. 11d., 
5a, J1d., 63, 11d., 8s. Ild., and 
10s, Ud. per yard. 


Velvets, Black and Colours, 
33, Midd, 43. Tle, 53, Tid., and 
63, Wid. per yard. 


_ Velveteena, in all the Newest 
Shades, Is, per yard. — Both 
striped and plain, HALF Pricer. 
“A Manufacturers’ Stock.” 


AMIN DRESS MATERIALS. 
NS i for all Beason; and all 


| Climates, 

» from 6d. to 26. 114d. per yard, 
i De Patterns Free. 

DELPHINA, 21 6s. 64, EVENING MATERIALS. 


Made in Scotch Velour MOURNING MATERIALS. 
Pranek Palle Aad eae CALICOES. 
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hens pea braided a LINENS. 

mand, including material for 

Bodice, £1 5s. 6d. SHEETINGS. 
The same, in All-Woo},  FLANNELS. 


Navy or Black Duraturus 


Patterns Free, 
Serge, warranted fast dye, 
Ty Gruuneas, 


Making Bodice, &3. 6d. extra, D. NICHOLSON x co, 
50 to 54, 8ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
























Royal 


y 
Special Appolntment. 





LADIES’ DRESSES. 
NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


AND 


SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTE. 


EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 


AND 


ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool only. 









Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length Is cut. 






These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
themselves, not through Agents or Drapers, 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMAN anp SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 






Guaranteed by the use of HUNT’S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust health 
can testify to the truth of this assertion, having 
regulated themselves entirely by these Pills for 
over 50 years. One pill will invariably relieve, 
and a little perseverance radically cure, either a 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indigestion, Pains in 
the Back or Head, Influenza or Feverish Cold, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flatulency, or Giddiness, 
THEY RESTORE BRIGHTNESS TO THE EYE, 
CLEARNESS TO THE COMPLEXION, SHARP- 
NESS TO THE INTELLECT, AND ENERGY TO 
BOTH MIND AND BODY. To Ladies they are 
invaluable. Sold everywhere, in boxes, 1s. Idd. 
and 28.9d. Wholesale Agents, WILCOX and Co., 
239, Oxford-street, London. Post-free. 





S wa 


NBILL 


(Rewistercd). 


BELTS 


Price 31s. Gd, 





“Nothing can be hetter, The Swanbill Silk Elastic Belt isa 
real com fort.“—Court Journal, 

“The Swanhill Belt J recommend to all young mothers, for 
nothing tends toage a woman so Inuchas the loss of symme ry 
of flxure, By attention a woman may almost. retain her 
uattiral maiden form, even though the mother of a large 
fimily."—Madame Schild’s Journal. 

send Size_of Waist, with P.O.0. on 179, Sloanc-street, 
IWustrated Belt and Corset Key post-free. 


ADDLEWDWT BOURNE, 
re LADIES’ WAREHOURE, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA (late of Plecadilly). 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 
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Sih: I, Pre 
SJacogs OIL LOTTLE 


Look O 
| a ers U N D 


Metals Dligelcl 


The great snecess and popularity of St. Jacobs Gil has 
become the subjcet of comment by almost the entire 

| press of the country: im anany instances the leading 
articles of large and tnfinential papers have been devoted 


« 





to the details of what seem to be almost inagical enres | 


effected by the use of St. Jacobs Oil in local eases, 

coming under the iminediate attention of the publishers, 

St. Jacobs Oil ts endorsed) by Statesmen, Judges, the 

Clergy, the Medical Profession, as well as by people 
} in every walk of life. 

The curative powers of St. Jacobs Of} are simply mar- 
vellous, It ts wholly an outward application. It 
conquers pain quickly and surely, It acts like magic. 
It penctrates wo the scat of the disease, It cures even 
when everything else has failed. It has cnred thousands 
of cases of rheumatism and nenralgia which had resisted 
treatment for the greater part of a lifetime. It has 
cure] people who have been erippled with pain for more 
than twenty years. After the most thorongh and 
practical test, St. Jacobs OF has recelved Six Gold Medals 
at different International Exhibitions for its marvelions 
power to conquer pain. It is used extensively in the 
leading Hospitals and D-spensaries of the metropolis and 
provincial cites, and also an board her Majesty's Troop- 
ships and the Cunard Steam-ship Company's Fleet. Pat 
tp in white wrappers for human use (the Oil is also sold 
In yellow wrappers with such ingredients added as are 
particularly adapted for use on horses, cattle, an] dogs), 
price Zs, 6d. per Bottle, of all dealers In Medicine through- 
out the world; or sent, post-free, by the Praprietors, 
The Charles A, Vogeicy Company, 45, Farringdon-read, 
London, E.C, ac. a 
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HROAT DISEASES.—~BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, whieh bave pooved so srecess- 

ful in Americ: for the entre of coughs, colds, bearsenc:s, 

| broncuitis, asthina, catarrh, or any jrritation er soreness of 

| the throat, are now jmported, and sold in this country at 
Ig. 1§d, per Box. Pat up ain the form of a Jozentre, ib ia the 
most convenient, pleasant, safe, and sure remedy for clearny 
and strengthening the ruice tu Che world. 


oT 


| 














BROWN Ss BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Coughs, a oe te 
Brows '§ BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Colds, weer 
BROWNS ~~ BRONCHIAL “TROCHES 
Cure Hoarscness. 
BROWN 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
: Cure Bronchitis. 
BROWN 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Asthina, 
BROWN 's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh. 
BRown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Soreness of the Throat, 
Brows 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Suld by all Chenists, at 1s. 14d. per Bon, 
ROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


have been before the public many years. Each year 
finds the Troches in some pew distant localities in Various 
parts ofthe world, Being an article of merit, when once used 
the value of the Troches ia appreciated, and they are kept 
always at Land to be used as occasion requires. Singers and 
public speakers will flnd thom exccllent to clear the ve-ce and 
render articulation wonderfully cisy. 



































| 











ROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Reheve the Hackine Congh in Consumption, 
BROWN S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Core Irritation in the Thraat. 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
For Pubhe Speakers. 
Brows 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
e ; for Singers. 
| BROWN ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Used hy every bady, : 
| Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES., 
: Sid by all SRO eMe Devichee: _ 
| BROWNS _ BRONCHIAL —TROCHES. 
Sold at Is. ibd. per Bex, 
| Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
are perfectly safe, 
| Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


| Teach directly the affected parts, aud give almost inime- 

diate relief, AU suffertiy: from iryitation of the throat and 

hoarseness will be aereeably surprised at Chealmost imuediate 
‘ relief afforded by the use of Brown's Bronchial Troches. The 
| demuicent ingredients allay pulmonary irritation, and after 

pubhe speaking or ainging, when the throat is wearied and 
| weakened hy Cao tiuch exercise, heir use will give renewed 
, Sstrenethto the vocalorygans, For public speakers, singers, and 
those who overtax the voice, they are useful in rebeving an 
irritated throat, and will render articulation easy, Sold hy 
all Medicine Dealers, at ts. 1§d. per Box, 


NS BRONCHIAL 





























' BRow TROCHES. 
Sold inall parts of the United States, 
| BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Suld in Austrilia, 
| Brown S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in the Cape Celonies, 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL — TROCHES. 
Sold in Jndia, 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES., 
Sold in Parts. 
BROWN ‘Ss BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Sold Every where. 








ROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
# Prepared by Joba J. Brownand suns, Boston, United Stute-. 


oe 








BRownN's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for clergyinen’s sore throats, Public speakers and 
singers Will find them beneficial in clearing the voree before 
speaking or singing, and relieving the throat after any wn- 
usual exertion of the vocal organa, having a peceuhar 
adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of rp ech, 
Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough or 
“sheht cold inots first stages, That which inthe) ewinhing 
would yield to a mud remedy, if neglected soon attacks the 
dunes, The Troches give sure and almost immediate rehef, 
They nay be had of any Meuicine Dealer. at Is. dd. per Box. 


BRONCHIAL 





























BROWNS TROCHES 
Care Conghs. 
BROWNS — BRONCHIAL ~—TROCITES 
Cure Colds, 
Browns BRONCHIAL | TROCHES 
Cure HRoarseness, 
BRows 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Bronchitis, 
| Brow N’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Asthma, 
BROWS i) BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Catarrh. : 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Soreness of the Threat, 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for Irritation uf the Throat, 
ROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


or COUGH LOZENGES, They are very pleasant to take, 
contain no opium, and children will flnd them very beneficial 
in cases of Whooping-cough, People who are trowsled witha 
hacking cough should try themat once; they are asafe and sure 
reuedy, Brown's) Bronchial Troches for yulmonsry and 
asthmatic disorders have praved their eMeacy by a test of 
many years, and have received testimonials from cmipent men 
| who lave used them, 

Europeny Depot, 3, Farringdeun-road. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 

A NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. 
CHANCERY: Y-LANE SAFE Sar | 


Annual Rent of Safe, 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
OFFERS FACILITIES 


THE 
SECOND to NONE as 

REGARDS § S SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, and HAS the 
ADVANTAGE of BEING 

OCALLY SITUATED. 

[TP PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the 
PUBLIC with the 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. | 

A NECESSITY OF ‘THE ‘TIME. 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. — 





FULL CONFIDENCE of its ABILITY to 
SERVE ITS PATRONS in all ITS 
DEPARTMENTS with the BEST of its KIND. 
BEFORE the ERA of 

GAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, 

EVERY PERSON SEEKING a 

PLACE WHERE HIS 

\VALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE from the 




















Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. 


61 and 62, CHANCERY=-LANE, LON 
GOLDSMITHS’ 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 
Sve AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


THE “ LILIPUT” 





Price 16 s. 6 d.— with soft Leather sia Cord 
The “ LILIPUT” {ts a very useful, light, but strong 


vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
hnewly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nieal Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and ronder the “ LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000: in use all 
over ‘Europe. ‘Thousands of best testimonials, 


BE. KERAUSS & CO., 
60, FAYMARKET, 8.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


—— 
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ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, PARIS, 37, B'deStrasbourg 


EDLPINADD® hate Petames 

uD PIN AUD al 
KINAHAN’S 

LL 


tonic: LA a one hair from 
WHISKY. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in }1lb., 41b., and 1)b. Tins. 

BY CRSMtete: GROCERS, OS: 


MUSGRAVE’S Patent 
ULSTER” STOVES 


are tho most Pertect and Reliable Heaters made. | 
Enaily Fixe, 
Burn 20 hours without 
Altention, 


Nodust or unpleasant 
Kel. 
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Absolutely safe, 


prey 








MUSBRAVE’S 


New Patent 


LUMINOUS STOVES 


combine all the atese 
Advantawes With Che 
cheerfulness of an 
open five. 


Delivery free to 
Piinetpal Stattons. 





CATALOGUES PIREE. 


MUSGRAVE & 


Limited, 
97, New Bond-street, London, W. ; 
40, Deansgate. Manchester; 240, Rue de Rivoll, Paris ; 


co., 


ANN-street Ironworks, Belfast. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. | 


CONTENTS :--Symptoms of Dys- 











ALCESTER PATTERN: 


Massive Silver Bow], richly chased, gilt inside, 
on ebonized plinth, to hold 9 Pe .. £20 0 0 
Larger size, ditto, 13 pints 25 10 0 





“Cop.- 


n&Hanb 
Perfe eted’ IPy.. 


IVER OIL. 


poe GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
| ra ANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 
A NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. 

CHANCERY- -LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 





{NROADS of THIEVES, and from 
DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was 
OBLIGED TO LAY OUT 

LARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called 
BURGLAR- -PROOF SAFES. 

|T Was NOT LONG, however, before the 
EX = XPERIENCED THIEF FOUND the way to 
ENTER “THESE STRONG-BOXES, and — 























ALLIANCE 


1612, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 


THE STOCK CONTAINS 


SPOONS & FORKS. 

TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, 
WAITERS & TRAYS. 

CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 

CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES. 
INKSTANDS, CANDLESTIGKS, &c. 
A new Pamphlet of Prices, Ilastrated with 


over 500 Engravings, will be forwarded, post- 
free, on application. : 


LICENSED APPRAISERS. 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE. 
DIVISIONS OF FAMILY PLATE ARRANGED. 








“Tg ag nearsy tasteless as Cod- 
Liver Oil can be."—Lancet. 

* Haga almost the delicacy of 
salad oil.’—Brit. Med. Journal. 

“No minseous eructations 
follow after it is swallowed.” — 
Medical Press, 

It can be borne and digested 
by the most delicate ; it is the 
only oil which does not 

‘repear”; and for these reasons 
the most efficacious kind in use. 
In capsuled Bottles only, at 
Js, 4d., 23. 60, 48, IHL, and Da, 


Sold Everywhere. 


B Y N N, LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Ot), being not only a highly- 
{ concentrated and nutritious Food 


“but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and 


farinaccaus matters, rendering them ensy of assimilation by the most enfecbled invalid. 





SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Messrs, SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have 
realy for i{nimediate 
Us? a very larie ussort- 
ment of Boys’ and 
You Tus’ CLOTHING, 
They willl also 
b> pleased to send, 
Upon application, PAT- 
TERNS of MATERLALS 
for the wear of Gentle- 
mon, Boys, or Ladies, 
together with their 
how ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of Fasu- 
JoNs, containing about 
» 300 Enyravings. This 
® furnishes details of the 
S various departments, 
with Price-Lists, &¢3 
A and is a useful Guide 
_ a to) Fashionable  Cos- 
3 tune for Gentlemen, 
“ETON. Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs, Samuel Brothers’ “ Wear-Resisting " Fabrics 
(Rey.) are especially adapted for BOYS' HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 





65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


BYNIN, being Hquid, i entirely free from the inconvenient treacle- 
very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic propertics of malt in perfection. 
Constunption and Wasting Diseases. 





like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract ; it ts 
It Is a valuablo aliment in 


In Bottles, at Is. 9d. each. 





UMBRELLAS. 


<a "OX BE 
LIMITED” 


EE "THIS NAME ISON 
CEVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


| S.FOX &'COLIMITED: 


= —— 
A CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 74 
BA. STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES aes 


- ERED Ca=_ . 


— TRADE MARKS 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements pero teeter by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially jor all 
their frames and are thus ablo to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
mere nominal price over inferior 
makcs. 





NESTLE’'S FOOD 


AN ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourish- 
ment and growth of the human frame. 
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A GRE GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
CHANCERY- r-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. — 
A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 

CHAN CERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


1 to 5 Guineas; Annual Rent of Strong Rooms, from 8 Guineas. 


PEOPLE are now COMPELLED to 
GEEK OTHER MEANS of 
PROTECTION f for their WEALTH. 


‘THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN 
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Nestle’s Food, being partly composed of milk, is complete 
and entire in itself, and requires simply the addition of water 
to make it instantly ready for use. It is not merely an auxiliary, 
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Recommended by the highest medical authorities as the 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

A well-known Professor of the healing art has been giving a 
lecture to medical youth upon the value of attention. Many, 
he says, who plead their “bad memory” as an excuse for 
ignorance, do so on false grounds; they have not forgotten, 
but, through inattention, have never learnt. This is admir- 
ably true, and what he goss on to say about the same fault 
when they have ceased to be medical students and have become 
practitioners is, doubtless, true also—only to us laymen much 
more alarming. It seems that it is by no means uncommon 
for our medical adviser to visit us with a preoccupied mind ; 
while we are telling him about our symptoms, and eloqnent 


upon the size and colour of our great toe, he may be thinking. 


about the next Derby, or the hue of the new dado in his 
dining-room. This, says the Professor, is very dangerons— 
that is, for the doctor, of course. “All men are thought- 
readers, and our patients more so than any others.” It is not 
necessary for the doctor to mechanically murmur “ It ought 
to be green,” to convince an intelligent patient that he is not 
thinking about his toe. Again, what is called “a nervous 
operator,” remarks the Professor, “is simply one who cannot 
bring his attention to bear upon a difficulty that suddenly 
arises.” Instead of cutting one’s leg off, for example, the Lilt 
of some grand old song. I suppose, beloved in infancy, may 
vaguely float into his mind, and his knife become, as it were, 
a tuning-fork. Being ander chloroform, the patient would, 
of course, be unconscious of this distraction of the surgeon's 
mind; but it is just possible it might interfere with the 
success of the operation. 


_ 


If the Professor were not as honest as he is scientific he 
might have given us some hints as to the simulation of atten- 
tion, which would be invaluable to his fellow-creatures, 
whether they belong to the medical profession or otherwise. 
How difficult it is to listem to a bore with any semblance of 
interest, however important it may be for us to do so! He may 
be the father of the girl we want to marry, or we may owe him 
money, or he may be the editor of the magazine to which we 
wish to contribute, and yet as he bores on and on we are con- 
scious that our eyes are growing lack-lustre, and reveal the 
palsy that is attacking our vitals. If this good Professor 
would give us something to make us look bright and pleased 
under an infliction of this kind for twenty minutes at a stretch, 
that would be a prescription, indeed. Somebody advertises his 
pills, “No more disease or death ; well worth five shillings 
a box”; but pills that could be conscientiously trade- 
marked, “No more necessity for counterfeiting attention ” 
would be worth any money. They would have to be taken on 
the sly, of course, as people take dinner-pills; but who would 
have scruples about duplicity when under the harrow of an 
art critic or a china maniac? Even Emperors experience the 
need of some anodyne (or, ratber, anesthetic) of this kind. 
The most amusing incident in the late progress of the 
Emperor of Germany is the account of his being shown the 
objects of art and antiquity (for which he doesn't care six- 
pence) in the Museum and Basilica at Rome. The poor young 
fellow, we are told, rushed through the halls and through the 
church, repeating always, “I shall return ; I shall return,” in 
a loud voice ; but adding to himself softly, we may be sure, 
“Not if I know it,” or “If Ido I’m a Dutchman”—or, more 
probably, “a Frenchman.” The alternative suggestion that he 
meant, “I shall return and take them” (as another Emperor 
did who had a greater turn for bric-d-brac) offered by a 
cynical friend is one I am thankful to say that could never 
have entered into wy head. 


Everyone (I hope) remembers how the vulgar persons who 
veutared to express a doubt that because a thing was written 
in Greek and two or three thousand years ago, it was not on 
that account necessarily worth reading, were put to the rout 
by the publication of a volume called “ Greek Wit”: a striking 
example indeed of how a very small thing can put some 
people down. The quotations were all assigned to their 
proper author (including the oft cited “Ibid”) so that the 
most ignorant of us learnt to whom he was indebted for each 
sporkling sally. Sometimes, quite a galaxy of great names 
were included in a single illustration, when the brilliancy of 
the story was, of course, proportionably dazzling. As, for 
example: “ Antagoras the poet was cooking a conger eel, and 
holding the pan himself, when Antigonus came behind him 
and asked, ‘Do you suppose Homer, when he was writing 
Agamemnon's deeds, cooked a conger?’ ‘Sir,’ replied the 
other, ‘do you suppose Agamemnon, the doer of such deeds, 
troubled himself to inquire whether any of his men 
cooked congers in camp?’” Of course, “Greck Wit” is 
not always of this side-splitting description. Human 
nature could not have stood it, but must have burst blood- 
vessels in its mirth ; some of the humour is quite of a material 
kind (though full of philosophy), and—to compare great things 
with small—has an affinity with our humble “ practical 
jokes.” Alcibiades, having bought a remarkably handsome dog 
for a large sum, cut off its tail. ‘“ This I do,” said he, “that 
the Athenians may talk abont it, and not concern themselves 
with any other acts of mine.” Even a person who has not 
received a classical education will be able to appreciate the 
vigorous drollery of the above anecdote ; but there are other 
storics In the collection of much greater subtlety, the fulk 
arom? of which perhaps demands for its conveyance the 
unrivalle) faculty of expression of the Greek aorist. For 
example: ° Philip once gave a favourite a horse that had been 
badly wounded. The man sold him, and on being asked some 
time afterwards by the generous Monarch ‘ Where's yourhorse?' 
he replied, ‘ He is sold of his wound.’” Admirable as this is, as it 
stands, soinething seems to have escaped in translation. The 
following, however, one of the many charming stories from 
Platarch, is perfectly intelligible (and only to think that it 
might have been burnt or mislaid, like the Sibylline Books 
and other works of antiquity, and never come down to us!) :-— 


« Alcibiades, going to school, asked for Homer's ‘ Iliad.’ ‘We 
don't keep Homer here,’ said the schoolmaster. Alcibiades 
knocked him down, and went on.” To extract more beauties 
from “Greek Wit would be to rob the dead—or, rather, the 
Immortals. There are positively none in the collection 
(which seems exhaustive) much inferior to those I have 
ventured to quote. 





Having performed this good office to classical wit—so far 
as the Greek prose writers were concerned—the English editor 
has now favoured the nnlearned public with selections from 
the Greek comic poets. We read how everybody (who 7s any- 
body) roars over the Westminster Play (“The Frogs,” you 
know, and so on—not “ The Boys and the Frogs,” but the other), 
and why, says this good fellow to himself. should not the poor 
people who have been brought up in the “ modern” schools, 
and even commercial academies, learn to appreciate what their 
betters enjoy so? Everyone has heard of Menander, but only 
a favoured few have hitherto been in a position to relish his 
amazing wit :— 

That wine of yours to queer sensations leads, 

I thought this morning I had got four heads. 
This, it is true, is the very best of the poet's witticisms, but 
how excellent! And, of course, how new! These authors 
were not like the miserable wits of to-day, who can never hit 
on anything novel; they had all the world (of subjects) 
before them where to choose, so that (if a word of detraction 
is permissible) their complete success is not, perhaps, after all, 
so wonderful. Long before the Daily Telegraph exploited the 
topic, Menander wrote of wedlock :— 

Marriage, if truth be told (of this be <ure), 
An evil is—but one we must endure. 
What must have enhanced the charm of these ancient utter- 
ances is that they are almost all longer in Greek—the linked 
sweetness more drawn out—than they are in English. Many 
persons I trust, for his name is in the Scriptures, have heard 
of Philemon; but that was not the Philemen who wrote the 
following epigram :— 
“Hall, father!" when a crab was served, Aygrrhius said; and rather 
Than such a prize should wasted be, preferred to cat his father, 

This witticism, with which I conclude, reminds one of what 
Cheirisophus said to his patron Dionysius when asked why he 
laughed at a joke, when he was too far off to catch it. ‘“ Well, 
I saw you laughing at it, and trusted to you for the joke being 
a good one.” Similarly, we have now and then to trust to the 
English editor for the goodness of his Greek jokes. There is 
no question, as J understand, among scholars but that he has 
rendered them admirably. And notwithstanding our boasted 
march of intellect, and all the rest of it, I doubt whether the 
contents of either volume can be much surpassed by the wit of 
the first Shakspearean clown in any travelling circus in the 
United Kingdom. If the Wisdom of the ancient Greeks is ona 
par with their Wit, or anything like it——-but the English Editor 
has probably got that in hand by this time, and I will not 
anticipate the treat he must needs have in store for us! 


If the horror of the Whitechapel murders shonld have the 
effect, as I am in some slender hope it may have, of calling 
public attention to the growing brutality of our roughs, they 
will not have happened in vain. Our Judges and our Magis- 
trates have so persistently shut their eyes to it, or treated it as 
a natural outgrowth of poverty and vice, that the whole com- 
munity—save those who suffered from it—were beginning to 
take the same view. Only here and there has astonishment 
been expressed that, while crimes against property have been 
punished with rigour, those which make the lives of thousands 
of women and children intolerable, and death their only 
sanctuary, meet with comparative impunity. The moan 
of the mother, the cry of the children, goes up to 
Heaven in vain. Nothing short of murder seems to rouse 
Justice from her apathy—a sort of Justice nearly allied 
in its partiality to what used to be called “ Justices’ 
Justice,” and so dull that she docs not recognise a noxious 
weed till it grows to its full height. Even so early a lesson as 
Hogarth's “ Stages of Cruelty” seems to have been forgotten, 
if she ever learnt it. She is shocked at a murder like that at 
Tunbridge Wells, for instance, when a man has a bullet put in 
his head and is dead in an instant; but to the slow torture of 
innocent and helpless persons at the hands of miscreants ten 
times worse than murderers, she blinks (I had almost said 
“ winks’), and murmurs, “ Forty shillings, or a month.” A 
young ruffian is standing in the street, and a cat “ rubs itself 
affectionately against his legs” ; whereupon he seizes it, throws 
it thirty feet in the air, and laughs to see it come down with 
its spine broken. Another fiend burns a lame pony with a hot 
poker to make it “travel” faster. If the punishment for these 
acts seems adequate —three weeks’ imprisonment in the one case 
ond a month in the other—it only shows how callous (not- 
withstanding its milk-and-water fears of brutalising those 
who are brates already) the public mind has become 
to such crimes. [am ignorant enough, Heaven knows, but I 
do claim to know something of human nature ; and in letting 
these villains off with so light a punishment. I maintain the 
law has practically said, “ It is nothing to me that you should 
grow up bad fathers, bad husbands, and bad citizens ; it will be 
time for me to take you in hand when you have murd>-red 
somebody.” One is almost tempted to add (save that it is the 
law rather than its administrators which is to blame) 
that it would be only poetical justice if they selected such 
Jastices for their victims. 


We have had some curious information dug up lately as to 
the prices that used to be paid for subjects for dissection ; but 
the advertising enterprise of the body-snatching days has been 
strangely neglected. Here is a notice from a public company, 
started not so much, as usual, “to supply an obvious void ” as 
to prevent a void only too likely to take place in the family 
sarcophagus. “ Body-stealing has commenced. The dissecting 
lectures will require more than two hundred bodies every week 
to be dragged from the wood coffins. Several persons have 
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been deterred—which they have Inmented at our mann- 
factory—from adopting the ouly means of safe:y by iron 
coffins, by interested persons stating they would not be received 
at the burial-grounds. We are informed at the Bishop of 
London's Office they cannot be refused.” I think that “ which 
they have lamented at our manufactory "—their going to tho 
wholesale offices of the company to do it—is a pretty touch. 

A correspondent, touched by my reference the other week to 
“ Nick of the Woods,” inquires after “ Horse-Shoe Robinson,” 
another favourite of bis boyhood, as of mine. I fancy we 
must have been both indebted for it to The Nerel News- 
paprr,a work which attracted my attention at that epoch more, 
perhaps, than it should have done. A year or two ago, when 
publishers thought to make their fortunes by selling books for 
sixpence—as authors have since thought to do by selling them 
for a shilling— Horse-Shoe Robinson” made its appearance. 
I boughi it at once, as I always do buy any literary favourite of 
my schooldays, to see whether I have quite outgrown them: if 
the terrible situations, or the perilous adventures, bave still 
their charms—* If it be I, as I do hope it be "—I am gratified ; 
if not, I attribute the change to the fastidiousness of 
a too-cultured intelligence. I do not like to think the 
fault can lie in the books that once seemed so delight- 
ful. I confess, however, I found “ Horse-Shoe Robinson ” dall. 


This was not at all the case with another and much 
more widely known American favourite that I happened, 
after forty years of absence, to come across the other day, 
Cooper's “Pathfinder.” It had not only all the interest 
of old, but a merit I had never suspected in if, and which 
I fancy few readers have recognised: an original spring 
of humour. “ Pathfinder,” who is not only the best shot but 
the greatest moralist in the settlement, is explaining to“ Cap” 
how right it is to be honest and just in our dealings even with 
Indians. “Once I came suddenly upon a camp of six 
Mingoes asleep in the woods with their guns and horns piled 
in such a manner that I could have got the whole of them 
without waking a miscreant of them all. If the ‘Serpent’ 
had been there he would have had their scalps at his girdle 
in less time than it takes me to tell you.... Buta white man 
can no more attack an unarmed thanasleeping inimy. No, no; 
I did myself, and my colour, and my religion too, greater justice. 
I waited till their nap was over, and they well on their war-path 
again; and by ambushing them here and flanking them there, 
I peppered the blackguards so intrinsically” (Pathfinder 
occasionally caught a fine word from his associates, and used 
it a little vaguely) “ that only one ever got back to his village, 
and he came into his wigwam limping. Luckily, as it turned 
out, the great Delaware had only halted to jerk some venison, 
and was following on my trail; and when he got up he had 
five of the scoundrel's scalps hanging where they ought to be ; 
go, you see, nothing was lost by doing right, either in the way 
of honour or in that of profit.” This is surely true humour, 
and (what seems rather curious now-a-days) though written 
by an American author it has nothing in common with 
American humour. 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 

The illustrious lady, recently widowed, who has our cordial 
and respectful sympathy—the Empress Frederick of Germany 
and Queen of Prussia, Princess Royal of Great Britain—laid 
the foundation-stone of a Mausoleum for her lamented husband 
on Thursday, Oct. 18. which was his birthday. Its site Is in 
the Royal Park of Sans Souci at Potsdam, bebind the 
Friedenskirche, where his funeral took place in June, in a spot 
shaded by fine oak and beech trees. There will bea circular 
building, 25 ft. in diameter, with a rotunda above, surmounted 
by a high cupola, lantern, and gilt cross. Her Majesty had 
that morning, at the palace, received a deputation from the 
Berlin Municipality with an address of condolence. In per- 
forming the ceremony in the park, she was accompanied by 
the Hereditary Prince and Princess of Meiningén, the three 
younger Princesses her daughters, Princess Frederick Charles 
and Prince Leopold. the Crown Prince of Greece, Count 
Seckendorf, and her Ladies-in-Waiting. As the stone was 
lowered, the 126th Psalm was sung by the choir. Short 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Windel and the Rev. 
Dr. Persius, Court Chaplains, followed by singing a hymn. 





RUSSIAN OPERA. 


The performances of the Russian National Opera Company at 
the little theatre formerly called the Novelty, and now entitled 
the Jodrell, have already been briefly referred to in antict- 
pation. The opening of the series was announced for Oct. 17, 
and then suddenly postponed to Oct. 18; having again been 
deferred to the following Monday, Oct. 22. The production of 
Rubinstein’s opera, “The Demon”—a work of the grand 
romantic class. requiring elaborate stage effects and_ scenic 
splendour—would have: been a questionable step under any 
circumstances in a tiny theatre best adapted for vaudevilles 
and pieces of a similar description; and as the opera just 
named has been given in an Italian version at our Covent- 
Garden opera house with great solo vocalists and especial stage 
and scenic advantages. the recent experiment on a much 
smaller scale was somewhat risky. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to be able to record that the experiment met with* an 
amount of success that will probably be enhanced when 
the performances become better known to the public. 
The representation of “The Demon” now referred to 1- 
cluded a masterly performance, both vocally and dramatic- 
ally. of the title - character by M. Winogradow, a young 
baritone whose declamation and x.tion were alike admirable. 
Malle. lvanowa sang agrecably, if aot very powerfully, as the 
Angel of Light. as did Mdlle. Wieber, as Tamara ; and M. 
Jumaschew, as Prince Sinodal, in the little tenor music 
assigned to that character; the part of Prince Gudal having 
been efficiently maintained by M. Weisshoff. ‘The choral 
passages were excellently rendered by ‘he Moscow choir, and 
1 select orchestra did its best with the claborate and difficult 
instrumentation of the score. Signor Truffi conducted ably. 


_ A memorial statue of Sir Hugh Owen, late Secretary of the 
Local Government Board, was unveiled at Carnarvon on O¢t. 22 
in the presence of a large and representative assembly. 

The Bishop of Pretoria bas again sailed for his distant 
diocese. He has taken with him a set of plans for his cathedral 
of St. Albans, designed by Mr. William White, F.8.A. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN ITALY. 


The visit of the Emperor William IT, King of Prussia. to King 
Humbert I. of Italy, sojourning at Rome from Oct. 11 to 
Oct. 16, then proceeding to Naples, whence their Majesties 
returned to Rome on the Ikth, the Emperor departing next day 
to Germany, Was everywhere attended with gratifying ex- 
pressions of welcome on the part of the Italian nation. His 
arrival at the railway station of Rome, near the Piazza delle 
Terme, where he was met: by the King of Italy and the Royal 
Princes, and his passage from the railway station to the 
Quirinal Palace, were described in our last, but are the subjects 


of two additional Illustrations. 
The review, on Saturday the 13th, of thirty thousand troops 














THE PIAZZA DELLE TERME, ROME, AT THE EMPERKOR’S ARRIVAL. 


Sketch by our Special Artist, 


of allarms by the Emperor and King at Centocelle. seems to 
have been a brilliant success. The camp of Centocelle, well 
known to members of the Roman Hunt, is about seven kilo- 
metres distant from Rome. ‘The troops began to arrive on 
the ground so early as five o'clock, and before eight all the 
positions were taken up in good order. Queen Margherita 
drove up, followed by the Duchess of Aosta and Genoa. 
At half-past ten the Emperor and the King came on 
the ground. The Emperor wore the white uniform of 
the Imperial Guards, with a silver helmet. and the 
Grand Cordon of the Military Order of Savoy, which the King 
had conferred on him the day before. His Imperial Majesty 
rode a@ magnificent black horse. King Humbert, in the 
uniform of an Italian General, was on a handsome bright bay 
charger. The two Sovereigns, followed by a staff of two 
hundred officers, among whom were twelve Italian Generals, 
rode ata gallop to the Royal stand, where they saluted the 
Queen, with whom the Emperor exchanged a few words. The 
bands played the German National Anthem when thee 
Sovereigns first came on the ground, and afterwards the 
Italian Royal March. 

The review commenced immediately. The Emperor, with 
the King, passed slowly along the lines, inspecting the troops 
with keen attention. They then took up positions on the 
Queen's right for the march past. The force consisted of 
Carabinoers, Grenadiers, Regiments of the Line, Bersaylieri, 
Foot and Horse Artillery, Alpine troops, Mountain Artillery 
on the backs of mules, and Lancers. being thoroughly répre- 
Beutative of the Italian army. ‘The Bersaglieri went by at, 
a run, keeping the line admirably ; and the trot past and 
gallop past of the Field Artillery were splendidly excented, a 
left wheel being afterwards made as if the men, horses. and 
guns were a solid mass. The Emperor was much pleased with 
the appearance of the Alpine troops: the majority of them 
were light-haired, like the German soldiers. He greatly 
admired the Bersaglieri, and asked how long they could hold 
out that pace, observing at the sime time that he did not 
think the German soldiers were clastic enough 
to maintain such a speed. 7 

In the evening of the same day, their “tie 
Majesties attended a reception given by the 
Syndic and Municipality of Rome, at the 
Capitol, in honour of the German Emperor. , 

The visit of the Emperor to the Pope, at the 
Vatican Palace, which we have mentioned, was ‘ 
ko managed as to avoid the recognition of his fe 
Majesty being the guest of the Kingr of Italy. WP 
with whom his Holiness still refuses to entertain LPS < 
courteous and neighbourly relations, denving =|) 
the right of the Italian nation to make Rome Te 
its political capital. The Emperor therefore 
went. In a German State carriage, with German 
attendants, from the residence of the German 
Envoy accredited to the Pontifical Court. The 
scenes in the streets on his Majesty's way to 
the Vatican are shown in some of our Artist's 
Sketches. 

At Naples, on the Tuesday following, the 
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The Italian Fleet was at anchor in . 
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of first rank. ‘The fourth line was formed by a number of 
second-rate tronclads, transport, and service vessels, 

The operations for the launch were begun as soon as the 
Emperor and the Royal party had arrived. The Bishop of 
Castellamare. in full canonicals, attended by his clergy, pro- 
nounced a bene liction on the great ship: the christening with 
a bottle of Italian wine was duly effected; and then the 
Reé Umberto began her descent into the water amid tumultuous 
cheering from thousands of spectators, the Emperor taking off 
his hat and waving it in salutation. 

When the ceremony was finished, the two Monarchs 
went on board the Royal yacht Savoia, where they were 
received by Admiral Acton. After the Royal party had 
partaken of luncheon, the Savoia weighed anchor and put 








further out to sea, where they could witness the succeeding 
evolutions. 

All the ships of the fleet began to move, and forming lines, 
passed to the right and left of the Savoia, steaming towards 
Naples. Near Cape Pusilipo they made a Jong counter- 
movement, and, turning, took up fresh positions to defile 
past the Savoia, Sixteen torpedo-boats led the way, followed 
on the right by the ironclad: Lepanto, Dandolo, Duilio, 
and Affondatore and the cruisers Galileo, Tripeli, Saetta, 
Sparviero, and Nibbio, the left line consisting of the cruisers 
Etna, Bausan, Stromboli, and Vesuvio. After these came 
the screw despatch-vessels Staffetta and Colonna, and the 
torpedo cruisers Goito, Folgore, Aquila, and Avoltoio. The 
rest of the fleet had remained at their stations as an escort 
to the Savoia, 

The spectacle from the shore of the Bav of Naples was 
most imposing. Ship after ship passed the Royal yacht. each 
saluting as it steamed by. with yards manned. The two 
Monarchs remained on the bridge three hours, the Emperor 
expressing his admiration, 

The illumination on Tharsday night of the ruins of 
Ancient Rome, aud of the view stretehing from the Capitol 
to the Coliseum, was ane of the most interesting spectacles 
offered to the German Emperor A Roval stand, surmounting 
two others for specially invited guests, was erected on the 
highest point of the Palatine Hill, facing the Temple of Peace, 
and thence the Emperor and the Roval party conmmanded the 
whole view. The Forum and the Via Sacra were kept quite 
clear, and every stone was visible, as now the electric light, 
anon red. white, or pvreen fires, shed strong reflections on the 
mighty ruined buildings. The Coliseum was illuminated from 
within Many coloured lights came and went, transfguring 
the Capito), the Arch of Titus. the Temple of Peace, the Arch 
of Septimius Severus, and the sarrounding churches with 
magical effect. Sheaves of fiery rockets darted upwards from 
the ruins, dissolving in multicoloured stars. When the last 
rocket had been fired, there suddenly shone out from the 
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LAUNCH OF THE RE UMBERTO AT CASTELLAMARE, BAY OF NAPLES 


Sketch ba our Special Artist, 


summit of the Capitol an immense star in a pare white hght, 
symbolising the Hope of Italy. 

~ Next morning the Emperor and the King witnessed some 
manceuvres by the Third Reviment of Bersaglieri, on the 
parade-ground of the Cavalry Barracks, the German Emperor 
having expressed a great desire to see more of their peculiar 
mode of marching. At three o'clock the Emperor left Rome, 
passing to the station by the King’s side. They were heartily 
cheered. The Emperor travelled direct to Berlin. 


The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. Gurudas 
Banerjee, Pleader of the High Court at Calcutta, to be a 
Judge of that Court, 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Oct. 23. 


The political record of the week is an inextricable labyrinth 
of financial complications. The Budget of 1889 has come on 
for discussion, and, like the Budgets of 1S&8 and 1887, it has 
to struggle against a terrible deficit. The Republic outlives 
its income, year in and year out, to the tune of some four 
hundred millions, and within ten years bas borrowed about 
four milliards. ‘lhe discussion seems likely to centre on the 
enormity of this deficit, which, in view of the forthcoming 
elections, the Republicans will try to conceal and the Conserv- 
atives to expose, all of which will tell in favour of Boulanger 
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ARRIVAL AT THE QUIBRINAL PALACE, ROME. 


Sketch by our Special Artist, 


and the malcontents. To make their electoral prospects worse 
the Ministers have revived the hated question of an income- 
tax, to be levied independently of the existing taxes, which 
apply to various kinds of revenue. There is every probability 
that the Chamber will reject the Ministerial Bill, which 
decidedly opens a door for spying of all kinds. 

The event of the day about which there is most talk is the 
publication of another violent anti-Semitic pamphlet of five 
hundred pages, by M. Edouard Drumont, author of “ La France 
Juive.” The present work, called “La Fin d’un Monde,” is a 
social and psychological study of the different classes of 
French society since the Revolution —the aristocracy, the 
middle classes, the people, the world of politics, finance, 
law. Socialism, &c.—the whole from the point of 
view of a militant Catholic, whose mania it ia to see 
Jews everywhere. M. Drumont depicts modern France as 
being full of rottenness and corruption—a decadent nation, 
devoured and dominated by the Jews and the Freemasons, who 
are masters of its finances, its commerce, its justice, and its 
government. ‘The only remedy, he thinks, would be the re- 
vision of the Revolution for the advantage of all ; and, in order 
to accomplish this. he proposes to arrest some three hundred 
persons, Jews or Christians by birth, but who have acquired 
their wealth by the Jewish system—that is to say, by specu- 
lation and financial operations—and to force these persons to 
restore to the nation the millions which they have managed 
to monopolise. Although M. Drumont makes frequent appeals 
to violence and bloodshed, he considers that this Revolution 
could be made peacefully by resorting to the methods of the 
Middle Ages and of the old Monarchy—namely, the convocation 
of a Chamber of Justice. 

The Chamber of Deputies nominated to-day a Commission 
to report finally on the projected maritime canal between 
Paris and Rouen, one of the most important Bills that the 
present Legislature has had to consider. The object of making 
Paris a seaport is to enable it to get possession of the transit 
business which now goesthrough Antwerp. ‘The maritime canal. 
by facilitating the provisioning and defence of 
Paris, would have great strategic importance. The 
projected canal would be 112 miles long. twenty 
feet deep, and half as broad again as the Suez 
Canal. There is a strong movement in favour of 
the creation of this canal, of which the estimated 
cost is £4,800,000. ‘lhe Paris Seaport Company 
asks no State subvention; and amongst the 
politicians it is believed that the Bill will be 
voted authorising the execution of the scheme. 

The horrible agglomeration of sheds which 
have long encumbered the Place du Carrousel, 
serving as a temporary post-office, are at last 
being removed, and soon the space will be clear, 
leaving visible the long perspective of the 
Tuileries gardens and the Champs Elysées, ter- 
minatirg at one end with the Arc de Triomphe 
and at the other with the Gambetta monument. 
This perspective is certainly grandiose, but 
the contrast of its two extreme points, 
Napoleon I. and Gambetta, is curious, not to say 
comic. The space is to be converted into a 
garden. It is suggested, however, that a vast 
winter garden, a democratic Crystal Palace, 
might be built there for the joy of the children, 
who could play there in the cold months, while 
their parents listen, as usual, to the military 
band. 

M. Paschal Grousset, taking advantage of 
experience gained in England, has_ been 
making & journalistic campaign in Le Trmpa 
in favour of physical education and athletic 
sports. The consequence is the formation of a 
Ligue Nationale de l’'Education Physique, pre- 
sided over by M. Berthelot, of the Academies of Science and of 
Medicine, and the projected foundation at Paris of an Ecole 
Normale des Jeux Scolaires by means of private subscriptions. 
The matter is attracting much attention, and strong pro- 
pagandist efforts are being made. 

The Municipal Council decided last December to erect a 
monument to Danton at the corner of the Boulevard Saint 
Germain and the Rue de l'Ecole de Médicine, near the former 
dwelling of the famous member of the Convention. A concours 
was opened. and no less than seventy French seulptors have 
sent in models, which are now on exhibition at the Hotel de 
Ville. To the execution of the model finally selected, the 
Municipal Council has cevoted the sum of 60,000f. T. ¢, 
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SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN ITALY: 
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1. Etnperor’s Carriage, 2, Swiss Guard, 3. Gendarine, 4, Papal Macebearer, 5. Palatine Guard. G. Cardinals. 


THE EMPEROR ARRIVING AT THE VATICAN: SKETCHES IN THE CROWD. 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE KING OF ITALY AT THE REVIEW AT CENTOCELLE, NEAR ROME, 
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THE PETROLEUM EXPLOSION AT CALAIS: THE WRECKED VESSEL. 
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GERMAN EMIN PASHARELIEFEXPEDITION. 


The apprehended failure of Mr. H. M. Stanley's expedition to 
relieve Emin Pasha, who is a German physician and man of 
science, from his embarrassed position on the Upper Nilc, has 
caused the Germans to subscribe ample funds to send out a 
new expedition, the Commander of which is to be Dr. Carl 
Peters. He ia thirty-two years of age, a native of Neuhans, on 
the Elbe, and was educated at Ilfeld, and at Gottingen, 
Tiibingen, and Berlin, studying law, history, geography, and 
national economy ; and graduating in the Berlin University. 
From 1881 to 1884, Dr. Peters resided in England, gaining a 
thorough knowledge of the history and state of our Colonies. 
Having returned home, he obtained, with the support of 
Prince Bismarck, an Imperial charter, under which he formed 
the German East African Company, of which he was elected 
President. He dispatched sundry expeditions to East Africa, 
in order to take possession of the territory opposite Zanzibar. 
In September, 1886, Dr. Peters convened at Berlin the first 
German Colonial Congress. In the following spring, he went 
to Zanzibar with his executive staff, and concluded a treaty 
with the late Sultan Said Burghash. Since his return to 
Europe, Dr. Peters has initiated in Germany the movement for 
a relief expedition to aid his countryman, Emin Pasha, and is 
President of the committee. He is also presiding Director of 
the German East African Company, Chairman of the German 
East African Plantation Company, joint President, with Prince 
Hohenlohe, of the German Colonial Society, and President of 
the General German Colonial Alliance. He is author of several 
works on colonisation. Lientenant Wissmann, the well-known 
African traveller, will be associated with Dr. Peters in the 
command of the German Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 








THE LATE MR. JOSEPH LEVY. 


The death of Mr. J. M. Levy, one of the chief proprietors and 
managers of the Daily Telegraph, not, indeed, from its founda- 
tion, but from the early period at which it was put on a footing 
that rendered it a most successful London newspaper, took 
place on Oct. 12, at his seaside residence, Florence Cottage, 
Ramsgate, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. He was 
born in London, in 1812, and was partly educated at Bruce 
Castle School, Tottenham, the well-known establishment of 
Mr. Hill, father of Sir Rowland Hill, where the late Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster and other sons of the Nonconformist 
families, several of them destined to public eminence, received 
their education. Mr. Levy finished his education in Germany, 
and engaged in commercial business. He was an esteemed 
member of the Jewish Community in England, a steadfast 
Liberal, and a man of enlightened views ; and he took much 
interest in musical and dramatic art, while his private virtues 
were known to his family and many personal friends. His 
funeral, in the Ball's Pond Cemetery, performed by the Rev. A. 
Lowy, was attended by Mr. Edward Lawson, Mr. H. W. Lawson, 
M.P.,Sir Edwin Arnold,and the members of the Daily 7elegraph 
editorial staff. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


The military expedition commanded by General M‘Queen in 
the hill country on the Hazara frontier of the Punjaub seems, 
within ten days of its starting forthe Black Mountain, to have 
effected the complete defeat of the Hasanzais and the Akozais. 
These hostile tribes have been summoned to pay a fine in money, 
and to surrender the leaders of the attack on Major Battye's 
detachment of the Punjaub Frontier Force at midsummer last. 
Their villages and the towers of their chiefs have been destroyed 
to enforce submission. Some fighting took place on Oct. 10, 
when a force which had crossed the Indus to reconnoitre 
Palosi was on its return march. The fourth column was still 
advancing northward, and occupied Kunhar on Oct. 11, having 
cut a road through the forest. We have received from Captair 
Francis C. Carter, of the Northumberland Fusiliers, with thc 
first column, a sketch of the view of the Black Mountain 
looking west from the Bagrwan post, near Dilbori, where this 
portion of the Hazara Field-Force was on Sept. 27. The highest 
peak, in the centre of the background, is that of Chittabut, 
bree was reached by General M‘Queen in the first week of 
ctober. 


PETROLEUM-SHIP EXPLOSION AT CALAIS, 


An alarming disaster, by which four persons were killed, took 
place on Tuesday, Oct. 16, at seven o'clock in the evening, in 
the dock basin at Calais. A vessel of 1100 tons, called the 
Ville de Calais, which had brought a cargo of petroleum from 
America, blew up from an explosion of petro- 
leum gas, and was broken into two pieces ; the 
fore part continued burning all night. The 
cargo of oil had been discharged, as the ship 
was to leave the port next day, but the wood- 
work partitions were saturated with that liquid, 
which had generated an immense quantity of 
inflammable gas; and this, mixing with the 
air, became highly explosive, and was ignited 
by some accident. The sound was tremendons ; 
houses in that part of the town were shaken 
as by an earthquake, and hundreds of windows 
were shattered by the conenssion of the air. 
Huge beams, spars, and other fragments of 
the vessel were hurled to a great distance. 
The second officer, Lieutenant Clinquart, of 
Gravelines ; the third engineer,a Breton named 
Kervouasou; a sailor named Derrien, and 
another, lost their lives by this disaster. Captain 
Blondel, who was lying down in his cabin; M. 
Souvignon, the chief engineer, and one or two 
other persons on board, were unhurt, but the 
stoker had a leg broken. Several ships in the 
dock were more or less damaged. The explosion 
was felt and heard at Boulogne, 








The Fishmongers’ Company have given 
£250 to the funds of the National Sea Fisheries 
Protection Association. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Great Western Railway gee neg for the 
despatch of a special train from Paddington 
at 8.55 a.m. on Saturday, Oct. 27, for the con- 
veyance of gers to be embarked by the 
Orient, leaving Plymouth the same afternoon for Gibraltar, 
Naples, Suez, Albany, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

The new school-room at the High School for Giris, at 
Bromley, Kent, was opened on Oct. 22 by the Archbishop of 
Canterbary, Sir John and Lady Lubbock being present. 

e Marchioness of Salisbury has given another proof of 
, k by opening the premiscs 
by Mies Charlotte Robinson (Home-Arts 
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THE PARIS STATUE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
The bronze statne of Shakspeare presented to the city of Paris 
by Mr. William Knighton, vice-president of the International 
Literary Association, is erected at the junction of the Avenue 
de Messina with the Boulevard Haussmann. ‘The sculptor, 
M. Paul Fournier, has represented our great dramatic poet 1n an 
Elizabethan costume, with a cloak hanging over his left arm, 
and in a meditative posture. An ornamental stone pedestal 
supports the statue. At the unveiling ceremony, on Sunday, 
Oct. 14, speeches were made by Mr. Knighton, M. Darlot, 
President of the Paris Municipal Council, and M. Méziéres, a 
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STATUE OF SHAKSPEARE IN THE BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS, 
GIVEN BY MR. W. KNIGHTON, 





member of the French Academy, and former lecturer at the 
Sorbonne on English literature. Several other persons of note, 
among whom were the Belgian and the Chinese Ambassador, 
were also present. The study of Shakspeare in France has not 
been despised or neglected during the past half-century, as it 
was in the times of Boileau and of Voltaire, having been 
favoured by the influence of the French romantic school and 
of Victor Hugo. The translation of Sbakspeare by Francois 
Hugo is considered to have some merit. 


THE FULHAM FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The Bishop of London, on Saturday, Oct. 20, opened the new 
building erected, at a cost of £6000, by the Commissioners 
appointed under the Act of Parliament to carry out the vote 
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THE NEW PURLIC LIBRARY AT FULHAM. 


of the parishioners of Fulham, at their polling in December, 
1886, for the establishment of a free public Library. The 
votes in favour of this institution were 3788 ; against it, 1324. 
The sum mentioned has been raised by a loan to be paid off in 
thirty years, secured by a penny rate which brings in £1300 
n year. The new building is on the main road to Putney and 
Richmond, in the centre of Fulham. Mr. J. G. Hall is the 
architect, and Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea. the builder. The 
reading-room is 70 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and in height 22 ft. 
‘lhe ceiling is beautifally decorated by Messrs. Merolda and 
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Casanova, Italian artists, from the Italian Exhibition. In 
the front of the building are the lending and reference 
libraries, the ladies’ reading-room, and the Commissioners’ 
room, on the first floor ; the remainder being occupied by Mr. 
H. Burns, the librarian. There are seven thousand volumes 


of books. 


OBITUARY. 
LORD MOUNT-TEMPLE. 


The Right Hon. William Francis Cowper-Temple, Baron Mount- 
Temple, died on er 
Oct. 16. He was FiCas ti 
born Dec. 13, 1811. 
the second son of 
the fifth Earl 
Cowper by 
Amelia, his wife, 
daughter of Vis- 
count Melbourne. 
He was educated 
at Eton, and was 
formerly Brevet- 
Major Royal é 
Horse Guards. 
He sat in the House of Commons for Hertford, 1834 to 1868, 
and for South Hampshire, 1868 to 1880, holding at various 
periods several Ministerial appointments—viz., a Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1846 to 1852; Under-Secretary of State, 1855; 
President of the Board of Health and Vice-President of the 
Educational Department, 1855 to 1858; Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and Paymaster-General, 1859 to 1860; and 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works, 1860 to 1866. He was 
private secretary to Lord Melbourne when Premier, and was 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1855. He assumed. by Royal 
license in 1869, the additional surname and arms of Temple 
on succeeding to the estate of his stepfather, Visconnt 
Palmerston; and was created a Peer in 1880. He married, 
first, June 24, 1843, Harriet Alicia, daughter of Mr. Daniel 
Gurney, of North Runcton, Norfolk, which lady died in the 
August following; and secondly, Nov. 22, 1848, Georgiana, 
daughter of Admiral J. R. D. Tollemache. As Lord Mount- 
Temple has died without issue, the title becomes extinct, 

Our Portrait of the late Lord Mount-Temple is from ao 
photograph by Mr. Samuel A. Walker, of 230, Regent-strcet. 


THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF HAMILTON, 


Princess Mary of Baden, widow of the eleventh Duke of 
Hamilton and eighth Duke of Brandon, died on Oct. 18. Her 
Grace was born Oct. 11, 1817, the younger daughter of Charles 
Louis Frederick, Grand Duke of Baden, by his wife, Princess 
Stephanie, Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, adopted danghter of 
the Emperor Napoleon I. The issue of the marringe con- 
sisted of two sons and one daughter—viz., William Alexander 
Louis Stephen, the present Duke of Hamilton and Brandon ; 
Lord Charles George Archibald Douglas Hamilton, who 
died in 1886; and Lady Mary Victoria, married, first, to 
Prince Albert of Monaco, Duke of Valentinois, and secondly 
to Count Tassilo Festetics. 





We have also to record the deaths of — 

Count di Robilant, Italian Ambassador at the Coanrt of St. 
James, at the Embassy in London, on Oct. 17, ageu sixty-two. 

The Rey. Thomas Agar Holland, Rector of Poynings, 
suddenly on Oct. 18, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

Captain H. V. Pennefather, late of 22nd and 4Ist Regiments, 
at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa, on Aug. 9, aged 
fifty-nine years. 

Mr. J. W. De Longueville Giffard, Judge of the Exeter 
County Court, and brother of the Lord Chancellor, on Oct. 23, 
at his residence near Exeter. He was appointed Judge of the 
Huddersfield circuit in March, 1875, and was transferred to 
Exeter a few years ago. 


COLONEL SIR B. P. BROMHEAD. 


Sir Benjamin P. Bromhead, Bart., Lieutenant-Colonel Bengal 
Staff Corps, and Commandant of the 32nd Pioneers, who lost 
his right hand in the action with the Thibetans, saw fervice 
in Afghanistan, where he took part in both the Bazar Valley 
expeditions, comes of a family of soldiers. He is brother of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Bromhead, commanding 2nd 
Battalion South Wales Borderers ; of Major Gonville Brom- 
head. V.C., of the same regiment, whose heroic defence of 
Rorke's Drift after the massacre of Isandlwana, in conjunction 
with Lieutenant Chard, will ever be one of the 
brightest pages in our Army annals; and of 
the late Captain Edward Bromhead, of the 4th 
King’s Own, who served in the Crimea. and 
died in Burmah. Their father, Sir Edward 
Gonville Bromhead, Bart., was a Peninsular 
and Waterloo officer, who led the forlorn hope 
at Cambrai, and was present, then a Major, at 
the capture of Paris ; while their grandfather, 
the son of a gallant officer who had been at 
Louisburg, and with Wolfe at Quebec, dis- 
tinguished himself in the North American 
campaigns, and obtained a karonctey for his 
services. Other members of the family have 
been noted for their prowess. 


MARRIAGES. 

Mr. Robert Piercy, eldest son of the late Mr. 
Piercy, of Marchwiel Hall], Denbighshire, was 
recently married to Margherita Alliata Vagli- 
enti, only daughter of the Count and Countess 
Alliata Vaglienti, of the Palazzo Scotto, Pisa. 

The church of St. Mary, Weldon, Northamp- 
tonshire, was crowded on Oct. 17 by a fashion- 
able assembly to witness the marriage of Mr. 
Charles Vere Gunning, of the 68th (Durham) 
Light Infantry, son of Sir George Gunning, 
Bart., of Horton, with Miss Ethel Beatrice 
Finch-Hatton, daughter of the Rev. W. R. 
Finch-Hatton, Rector of Weldon. The brides- 
maids were the Misses Finch-Hatton (the bride's 
sisters), the Misses Gunning (the bridegroom's 
sisters), Miss Maud Oxenden, Miss Monckton, 
and Miss 8. Pratt. The best man was Mr. G. C. 

ansel, of the 68th (Durham) Light Infantry, and Master 

Laud Robinson officiated as page. ~~ 

The marriage of Dr. Edward Stewart and Lady Philippa 
Fitzalan Howard took place on Oct. 18 at St. John’s Church, 
Heron’s Ghyll. The bride was given away by her brother, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and was attended by her sister, Lady 
Margaret Howard, and Miss Stewart, sister of the bridegroom, 
as bridesmaids. Among those present were the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lady Mary Howard, Lord and Lady Edmund Talbot. 
Mr. James Hope, and Dr. Pasteur, who was the best maa 
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THE LATE LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts, on Oct. 7, unveiled the statue of 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury, which has been placed in West- 
minster Abbey, near the western door. The statue is the work 
of Mr. Boehm, R.A., and was executed from a buat by the same 
artist which was finished from life a few years before Lord 
Shaftesbury’s death. He is represented in the robes of the 
Garter, with his hands clasped in front. The statue is about 





STATUE OF THE LATE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY IN WESTMINSTER 
# ABBEY. 


8 ft. 6in. high, and is placed upon a marble pedestal. which 
bears the inscription :—‘‘ Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, K.Q. Born April 28, 1801; died Oct. 1, 1885, 
Endeared to his countrymen by a long life in the cause of the 
helpless and saffering. Love. Serve.” The last two words 
are the family motto of the Shaftesburys. It is also intended 
to erect another memorial, probably in Piccadilly-circus, in the 
shape of a bronze drinking-fountain, which has been designed 
by Mr. A. Gilbert, A.R.A., and it is also hoped that funds will 
be forthcoming for the establishment of a seaside or country 
home for poor and convalescent children. 


The Queen has conferred the dignity of a Marquisate on 
the Viceroy of India under the title of Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava. 


The Prince of Wales has appointed Colonel Robert N. Fitz- 
hardinge Kingscote, C.B., Receiver-General of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, vice the late Right Hon. Sir John Rose, Bart. 
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THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


The Special Commissioners appointed to investigaté the 
charges against the Parnellite members proceeded with their 
inquiry on Monday, Oct. 22. Little public interest was mani- 
fested in the proceedings or the personages engaged or concerned 
in the inquiry. When Sir J. Hannen, the President, and Justices 
Day and Smith took their seats, only a few of the members 
implicated in the charges besides Mr. Parnell were present, 
and the Court was not full; but the attendance increased 
during the day. Counsel for Mr. Parnell applied at the ont- 
set for an order for the release from prison of Mr. W. Redmond, 
M.P. The Commissioners consented to order his release on his 
undertaking to take no part in public proceedings during his 
release. These conditions being refused, no order was made. 
The Attorney-General, in opening the case for the 7imes, said 
he alleged that the acts which he should prove were done in 
furtherance of a concerted and preconceived conspiracy, with 
definite objects and aims, and with the knowledge or idea that 
the only way in which the organisation could do its work was 
by the commission of crimes. He proceeded to show the con- 
nection of individuals with various organisations, beginning with 
the formation of the Land League after the collapse of the 
Fenian movement, and stated that Mr. Parnell and others 
implicated in the charges were connected with the League, 
which derived its support from those in America who advo- 
cated dynamite and assassination. He read extracts from 
intimidating speeches made by members of the League, which 
were followed by murders and outrages, and had not finished 
tnis branch of the case when the Court adjourned. The 
Attorney-General, continuing his statement next day, re- 
viewed the operations of the Land League between 1879 
and 1882 in the counties of Kerry, Mayo, Cork, and 
Clare, with a view of showing that the institution of 
local branches and the holding of meetings at which violent 
speeches were made invariably resulted in murders and other 
outrages, as well as in intimidation and boycotting. The 
heads of the League were cognisant of the acts of their agents, 
and found the money for carrying on the organisation of 
crime. Some documents had come into the possession of the 
Yimes which would be produced to establish that contention. 
As to the letters alleged to have been written by Mr. Parnell, 
every information would be given to the Court as to their source. 
Impartial persons had had the opportunity of comparing 
them with undoubtedly genuine autographs of Mr. Parnell, 
and declared that they were in the same handwriting. 
Mr. Parnell came into court at the time the Attorney- 
General was referring to the letters which are alleged to have 
been written by him. The proceedings were continued on 
the 24th, when there was a considerable discussion about 
certain documents ina box marked “A,” which it was ultimately 
agreed on should be handed over to the Commissioners to 
decide whether they were material to the inquiry or not. 
After a few more words the Attorney-General then resumed 
his address. 








THE CANADIAN SHOEBURYNESS. 


The Dominion Artillery Association of Canada, in September, 
held its annual meeting on Orleans Island, in the River 
St. Lawrence, near Quebec. It may be called “ the Canadian 
Shoeburyness,” and will be interesting to our Artillery 
Volunteers in England. Captain Imlah, of the Regiment of 
Canadian Artillery in Quebec Citadel, took some photographs, 
whiob have been sent us by Captain R. N. Rutherford. The 
meeting, which was a complete success, was attended by 
batteries from the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. Some of the 
detachments had travelled over 80U miles to be present. It 
was expected that an English and a Scotch team would have 
been present ; but this is hoped for next year. The last English 
team that came out for the mecting was in 1884. The 
Canadians sent a detachment to England in 1886. 
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TRAFALGAR-SQUARE STATUE OF GORDON. 


The National Monument, for which money was voted hy 
Parliament, in honour of the late Major-General Charles 
George Gordon, C.B., the hero of China and of Khartoum, is 
erected in the middle of Trafslgar-square. It is a bronze 
colossal statue, 10 ft. Gin. high, standing on @ pedestal of 
Derbyshire limestone, which is nearly 20 ft. high, with two 
granite steps. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., the sculptor, has 
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BTATUE OF THE LATE GENERAL C. G. GORDON IN TRAFALGAR- 
SQUARE. 


produced an effective figure, looking perhaps more robust and 
athletic than Gordon seemed when living: the hero stands, 
bareheaded, in undress military uniform, with his left foot 
resting on a shattered cannon; a Bible is in his left hand, 
which also supports the head in an attitude of deep thought. 
A short cane, which he was accustomed to carry even on the 
battle-field, is under his 
arm. The bronze was cast 
by Mr. Moore, of Thames 
Ditton. The decorations of 
the pedestal were partly 
designed by Mr. Alfred 
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four bronze panels with 
graceful figures of the 
cardinal Virtues, Fortitude 
and Faith, Justice and 
Charity, to which the cha- 
racter of Gordon owed s0 
much of its moral attrac- 
tiveness, The monument 
was unveiled, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, by the Right Hon. 
D. Plunket, First Commis- 
sioner of Works. 





Lieut. Cooper, R.N., has 
been killed off the Zanzibar 
coast in an encounter with 
an Arab slave-dhow. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
ACTHOR oF © DoRotTHWY FORSTRR,” “CHILDREN OF GINKON,” 
“Tne REVOLT or MAX.” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE VISION OF CONSOLATION. 


7 yan so fast, being 

then young = and 
./> strong, that Ben- 
“:;  jumin, I am. sure, 


*} ~~ could not have over- 
taken me had he 
esp) tricd, because he was 
ALS é « already gross of body 
q and sh: rt of breath 


i } in consequence of 
wi4k: _ histippling. [have 
S-.: “) since heard that he 

did not follow me, 

nor did he dare to 

push aside his father. 

But he laughed and 
aid, “ Let her run; Jet her run. 
- | warrant I shall find her and 

PF Are - bring her back,” thinking, I 
an uppose, that I had run from 

7 4 him asa girl in play runs from 
Fey hercompanions. I ran also so long, fear 

» / lending me strength, that the sun was 
1 wA\ ~* cetting even into the afternoon before I 
ii AS ventured to stop. | looked round from time 

i) time, but saw no one following me. I do 
/ not remember by what road, track, or path, I 
()—) went: pasture fields and plantations I re- 
member ; twice I crossed a stream on stepping- 
stones, once I saw before me a village with a 
church-towcer ; but this [avoided for fear of the people. When I 
ventured to stop, I was in a truly wild and desolate country— 
our county of Somerset hath in it many such wild places, given 
over to forests, fern, and heather. Presently I remembered 
the plac:, though one forest is much like another, and I knew 
that I had been in this part before, on that day when we rode 
from Lyme to Taunton, and again on the day when we walked 
prisoners with the soldiers to Ilminster. I was on the Black 
Down Hill again. 

When, therefore, I understood where I was, I began to recover 
a little from the first. horror which had driven me to fly like 
one possessed of an evil spirit; and sceing that no one was in 
pursuit, | began to collect my senses and to ask myself whither 
I was going, and what I should do. I was then near that ancient 
inclosure called Castle Ratch, from whose’ walls one looks 
down upon the broad vale of Taunton Dean. In the distance, 
1 thought I could discern the great tower of St. Mary’s Church: 
but perhaps that was only my imagination. I sat down, 
therefore, upon the turf under these ancient walls, and set 
myself to consider my condition, which was indeed forlorn. 

First, I had no friends or protectors left in the whole 
world, because after what I had done I could never look upon 
Robin or even Humphrey again; nor could I importune 
Madam, berause she would not anger her son (I represented 
him in my mind as most unforgiving); nor could I seek the 
help of Mr. Boscorel, because that might help his son to find 

me out, and everybody knows that a husband may command 
the obedience of his wife. And Sir Christopher was dead, and 
my father was dead, and my mother was dead, and I could 
not even weep beside their coftins or follow their bodies to the 
grave, A woman without friends in this world is like unto a 
traveller in a sandy desert without a bottle of water. 

Yet was 1 so far better than some of these poor friendless 
creatures, because ] had, concealed upon me, a bag containing 
all the money which Barnaby had given me—two hundred and 
fifty gold pieces—save a little which we had expended at 
Taunton and Ilminster. This is a great sum, and by its help 
1 could, I thought with satisfaction, live for a long time, 
perhaps all my life, if I could find some safe retreat among 
godly people. 

No friends?’ Why, there was Susan Blake of Taunton ; she 
who walked with ithe Maids when they gave Monmouth the 
Bible, the sword, and the flags. I resolved that I would go to 
her and tell her all that had happened. Out of her kindness 
she would take me in and help me to find some safe hiding- 
place and perhaps some honest way of living, so as to save his 
money against Barnaby’s return from the Plantations. 

Then I thought I would find out the valley where we had 
lived for a fortnight, and rest for one night in the hut, and in 
the carly morning before daybreak walk down the comb and 
so into Taunton while as yet the town was still sleeping. And 
this I did. It was very easy to find the head of the comb and 
the source of the stream, where we had made our encampnient. 
Close by, beneath the trees, was Barnaby’s hut: no one had 
been there to disturb or destroy it; but the leaves upon the 
boughs which formed its sides were now dead. Within it the 
fern and the heath which had formed my bed were still dry. 
Outside, the pot hung over the black embers of our last fire ; 
and, to my great joy, in the basket which had contained our 
provisions [ found a large crust of bread. It was, to be sure, 
dry and hard; but I dipped it in the running water of the 
stream and made my supper with it. For dessert I had black- 
berries, Which were by this time ripe, and are nowhere bigger or 
sweeter than on Black Down. There were also filberts and 
nuts, now ripe, of which I gathered a quantity, so that I had 
breakfast provided for me, as well as supper. 

When [had done this, I was so tired and my head was 60 
giddy with the terror of the day, that 1 lay down upon the fern 
in the but and there fell fest asleep, and so continued until far 
into the night. 

Now, in my sleep a strange thing happened untome. For 
my own part, [account it nothing less than a Vision granted 
unto me by mercy and special grace of Heaven. ‘Those who 
read of it may call it what they please. It was in this wise. 
‘There appeared before my sleeping eyes (but they seemed wide 
open’, as it were, a broad and open campaign ; presently there 
came running across the plain in great terror, shricking and hold- 
ing her hands alott, a girl, whose face at first I could not see. 
She ran au this haste and terrible anguish of fear because there 
followed after hera troop of dogs, barking and yelping. Behind 
the dogs rode on horseback one whose face I saw not any more 
than that of the girl. He cursed and swore (I knew the voice, 
but could not tell, being in a dream, to whom it belonged), and 
eraeked a horrid whip and encouraged the dogs, lashing the 
lagpards. In his eves (though his face was in some kind of 
shadow) there was such a look as [remembered in Benjamin's 
when he put the ring upon my finger—a look of resolute and 
hungry wickedness, which made me tremble and shake. 

Now, us I looked, the dogs still gained upon her who ran, 
and yelped as if in a few moments they would spring upon 
her and tear her flesh from her bones. Then suddenly, 
betwecn Ler who ran and those who pursued, there arose an 
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awful form. He was clad in white and in his hand he bore a 
sword, and he tumed upon that hunter a face filled with 
wrath. Lightnings shot from his eyes and a cloud of thunder 
lay upon his brow. At the sight of that face the dogs stopped 
in their running, cowered, and fell dead. And at the dread- 
ful aspect of that face the hunter’s horse fell headlong, and his 
rider, falling also with a shriek of tcrror, broke his neck, and 80 
lay prostrate and dead. Then this dreadful minister of God's 
wrath turned from him to the flying figure, and lo! his face 
was now transformed ; his eyes became soft and full of love ; 
he smiled graciously; a crown of glory was upon his head; 
white robes flowed downward to his feet; his fiery sword 
was a palm branch: he was the Angel of Consolation. 
‘‘ Have no more fear,’’ he said, ‘‘ though the waves of the sea 
rise up against thee and the winds threaten to drown thee in 
the deep. Among the ungodly and the violent thou shalt be 
safe; in all times of peril the Lord will uphold thee; earthly 
joy shall be thine. Be steadfast unto the end.” fet fas fat 

And then I looked again, those blessed words ringing in 
my ears; and behold ! I saw then, which I had not seen before, 
that the flying figure was none other than myself; that he who 
cruelly hunted after with the dogs and the whip was none 
other than my husband; and that the Angel of Wrath, who 
became the Angel of Consolation, was none other than my father 
himself! But he was glorified! Oh! the face was his face— 
that anyone could sce; but it was changed into something— 
I know not what—so far brighter and sweeter than the 
earthly face that I marvelled! ‘Then the Vision disappcared, 
and I awoke. 

So bright and clear had it been that I seemed to see it still 
though I was sitting up with my cyes open and if was night. 
Then it slowly vanished. Henceforth, however, I was assured 
of two things: first, that no harm would happen unto me, but 
that I should be protected from the malice of my enemies, 
whatever they might design (indeed, I had but one enemy— 
to wit, the man who had that morning sworn to love and 
cherish me); and next, that I had seen with mortal eyes what, 
indeed, hath been vouchsafed to few, the actual spiritual 
body—the glorified body, like to the earthly but changed— 
with which the souls of the Elect are clothed. 

So I arose now without the least fear. It was night; but 
in the East there showed the first grey of the dawn, and the 
birds were already beginning to twitter as if they were 
dreaming of the day. The wind was fresh, and I was 
lightly clad, but the splendour of the Vision made me forget 
the cold. Oh! I had received a Voice from heaven! How 
could I henceforth fear anything’ Nay, there was no room 
even for grief, though those terrible things had fallen upon me, 
and I was now alone and friendless, and the world is full of 
ungodly men. 

It must have been about half-past four in the morning. 
It grew light quickly, so that not only the trees became visible, 
but the black depths between them changed into glades and 
underwood, and I could see my way down the comb beside 
the stream. Then, without waiting for the sun to rise (which 


he presently did in great warmth and splendour), I started, - 


hoping to get into Taunton before the people were up and the 
streets became crowded. But I did not know the distance, 
which must have been seven miles at least, because it was 
nearly eight o'clock when I reached the town, having followed 
the course of the stream through three villages, which I have 
since learned must have been those of Pitminster, Troll, and 
Wilton. 

It was market day, and the streets were ful] of country 
people—some of them farmers with bags of com im their 
hands, going to the corn-market, and some with carts full of 
fresh fruit and other things. ‘Their faces were heavy and sad, 
and they talked in whispers, as if they were afraid. They 
had, indeed, good cause for fear; for the prison held over five 
hundred unfortunate men waiting for their trial, and the 
terrible Judge was already on his way with his carts filled with 
more prisoners rumbling after him. Already Colonel Kirke 
had caused I know not how many to be hanged, and the reports 
of what had been done at Dorchester and Exeter sufficiently 
prepared the minds of the wretched prisoners at Taunton for 
what was about to be done there. Among them was the 
unfortunate Captain Hucker, the Serge-Makcr, who had looked 
for a peerage, and was now to receive a halter. There was 
also among them that poor man, Mr. Simon Hamlyn, who was 
hanged only for riding into Taunton in order to dissuade his 
son from joining Monmouth. This the Mayor of Taunton 
pointed out tothe bloodthirsty Judge; but in vain. The whole 
five hundred prisoners were, in the end, sentenced to death; 
and one hundred and forty-five actually suffered, to the great 
indignation of those who looked on, even of the King’s party. 
Nay, at one of the executions, when nineteen were hunged at 
the same time, and a great fire was made so that the sufferers 
might actually see before their death the fire that was to bum 


their bowels, the very soldiers wept, saying that it was so sad a , 


thing they scarce knew how to bear it. Three years later, the 
hard heart of the King met with its proper punishment. 

The soldiers were among the crowd, some leaning against 
bulkheads, some drinking at the ale-houses, some haggling for 
the fruit; some were also exercising upon Castle Green. They 
looked good-natured, and showed in their faces none of the 
cruelty and rage which belonged to their officers. But what 
a doleful change from the time when Monmouth’s soldiers 
filled the town, and all hearts were full of joy and every face 
shone with happiness ! Whata change, indeed ! 

As I passed among the crowd, one caught me by the arm. 
It was a little old woman, her face all wrinkled and puckered. 
She was sitting on a stool beside a great basket full of apples 
and plums, and a short pipe of tobacco within her lips. 

‘* Mistress,’’ she whispered, taking the pipe from her 
mouth. ‘Thou wert with the Maids the day of the Flags: I 
remember thy pretty face. What dost thou here abroad 
among the people: The air of Taunton town is unwholesome ! 
There may be others who will remember thee as well as I. 
‘Take an old woman’s advice, and get thee gone. How fares 
it with thy father, the worthy Dr. Eykin +” 

‘Alas !’? T said, ‘She died in Tminster Jail.” 

“°Tis pity. But he was old and pious: he hath gone to 
Glory. Whither-will those poor lads in the Clink go when they 
are hanged? Get thee gone, get thee gone! The air is already 
foul with dead men’s bodies : they tell strange stories of what 
hath becn done by women for the safety of their brothers. Get 
thee gone, pretty maid, lest something worse than prison 
happen to thee. And Judge Jeffreys is coming hither like 
the Devil, having much wrath.”’ 

T could not tell her that nothing would happen to me 
because Twas protected by a Ieavenly Guard. 

‘‘f was in the town forty years agone,”? the old woman 
went on, ‘when Blake defended it and we were wellnigh 
starved. But never have [ seen such things as have been done 
here since the Duke was routed. Get thee gone !—-haste away, 
as from the mouth ot Hell '—get thee gone, poor child!" 

So [left her and went on my way, hanging my head, in 
hopes that no one else would recognise me. Fortunately, no 
one did, though I saw many faces which T had seen in the 
town before. They were then tossing their caps and shouting 
for Monmouth, but were now gloomily whispering, as if every 
man feared that his own turn would come next. Over the 





great gateway of the Castle was stuck up a high row of heads 
arms, and legs of rebels blackened with pitch—a horrid sight. 
Unto this end had come those brave fellows who went forth to 
dethrone the King. No one noticed or accosted me, and I 
nrrived safely at Susan’s house. The door seemed shut, but 
when I pushed I found that it was open—the lock having been 
broken from its fastening. Barnaby did that, I remembered. 
I went in, shutting it after me. No doubt Susan was with her 
children in the school-room. Strange that she should not 
repuir her lock, and that at a time when the town was full of 
soldiers, who always carry with them their riotous and lawless 
followers. °'T'was unlike her orderly housekeeping. 

There was no one in the back parlour, where Susan 
commonly took her meals and conducted the morning and 
evening prayers. The dishes were on the table, as if of last 
night’s supper or yesterday’s dinner. This was, also, unlike a 
tidy housewife. I opened the door of the front parlour. 
Though it was already past the hour for school, there were no 
children in the room; the lesson-books and copying-books and 
slates Jay about the floor. What did this untidy litter mean ? 
Then I went up-stairs and into the bed-rooms, of which there 
were three—namcly, two on the floor above, and one a garret. 
No one wus in them, and the beds had not been made. There 
remained only the kitchen. No one was there. The house 
was quite empty ; I observed also that the garden, which was 
wont to be kept with the greatest neatness, now looked 
neglected: the ripe plums were dropping froin the branches 
trained upon the wall; the apples lay upon the grass; the 
flower-beds were cumbered with weeds; grass grew in the 
walks; the lawn, which had been so neat and trim, was 
covered with long grass. 

What had happened? Where was Susan? Then I seemed 
to hear her voice above chanting God for the victory, us she 
had done when Barnaby burst in upon us; and methought I heard 
her singing a hymn with the children, as she had done while we 
all sat embroidering the Flags. Oh! the pretty Flags! And 
oh! the pretty sight of the innocents in white and blue 
carrying those Flags! The house was filled with the sounds 
of bygone happiness. Had I stayed another moment I am 
certain that I should have seen the ghosts of those who filled 
the rooms in the happy days when the army was in the town. 
Bunt I did not stay. Not knowing what to do or whither to 
fly, I ran quickly out of the house, thinking only to get away 
from the mournful silence of the empty and deserted rooms. 
Then, as I stepped into the street, I met, face to face, none 
other than Mr. George Penne, the kind-hearted gentleman 
who had compassionated the prisoners at Ilminster. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE MAN OF SAMARIA. 


“*Tis no other than the Fair Maid of Timinster!”’’ said 
Mr. Penne, with surprise. ‘*‘ Madam, with submission, is it 
safe~is it prudent—for one who walked with the Maids of 
Taunton on a certain memorable day, to venture openly into 
the streets of this city at such a time?’ Judge Jeffreys doth 
approach to hold his Court. Thy fricnds are in prison or in 
hiding. The Maids are scattered all.”’ 

‘* T sought shelter,’’ I said, ‘‘ at the house of Susan Blake, 
the schoolmistress.”’ 

‘‘How? You have not heard then? 
dead.”’ 

‘* She is dead ? ”’ 

**She died in Dorchester Jail, whither she was sent, being 
epecially exempted from any pardon. ’Twas fever carried her 
off. Sheis dead. Alas! the waste of good lives! She might 
have bought her freedom after a while, and then— 
but—well, ’tis useless to lament these mishaps.”’ 

‘Alas! alas!”’? Icried, wringing my hands. 
I in evil plight, indeed! 
dead !”’ 

‘* Madam,’’ he replied very kindly, ‘‘ not all your fricnds, 
if Imay say so. I have, I assure you, a most compassionate 
heart. I bleed for the suffcrings of others; I cannot rest 
until I have brought relief. This is my way. Oh! I take not 
credit to myself therefore. Itis that I am so constituted; I 
am not proud or uplifted on this account. Only tell me your 
case, entrust your safety to me. You may do so safely, if you 
reflect for one moment, because—see—one word from me and 
you would be taken to prison by yon woysthy clergyman, who 
is none other than the Rev. Mr. Walter Harte, the Rector of 
Taunton. Noone is more active against the rebels, and he 
would rejoice in committing thee on the charge of having been 
among the Maids. A word from me would, I say, cause you 
to be hauled to jail; but, observe, I do not speak that word— 
God forbid that I should speak that word! ”’ 

‘Oh, Sir!’ J said, ‘‘ this goodness overwhelms me.”’ 

‘Then, Madam, for greater privacy, let us go back into 
the house and converse there.’’ 

So we went back into the empty house and sat in the 
back parlour. 

‘‘As for the nature of your trouble, Madam,’’ he began, 
‘‘T hope yor have no dear brothers or cousins among those 
poor fellows in Taunton Jail.”’ 

‘*No, Sir; my only brother is at Ilminster, and my cousins 
are far away in New England.’’ 

‘That is well. One who, like myself, is of a compassionate 
disposition, cannot but bewail the grievous waste in jail- 
fever, smallpox, scarlet fever, or putrid throat (to say nothing 
of the hangings) which now daily happens in the prison. 
What doth it avail to hang and quarter a man, when he might 
be usefully set to work upon his Majesty’s plantations? It is 
a most sinful and foolish waste, I say ’’—he spoke with great 
sincerity and warmth—‘‘and a robbing of the pockets of 
honest merchants.”’ 

‘Indeed, Sir,’’ I said, ‘‘ your words prove the goodness of 
your heart.’’ 

‘‘TLet my deeds, rather than my words, prove that. 
fare the prisoners with whom you are most concerned ?”’ 

‘‘ Alas! Sir Christopher is dead; and my father hath also 
died of his wound.’’ 

‘‘So ?—indeed? More waste! They are dead. More 
waste! But one was old: had Sir Christopher been sent to 
the plantations, his value would have been but small, though, 
indecd, a ransom—but he is dead ; and your father, being 
wounded—but they are dead, and so no more need be said. 
‘There are, however, others, if [ remember aright ?”’ 

‘© There is my brother, in I)minster Prison, and ’’—— 

“Yes: the two young gentlemen—Challis is their name— 
in Exeter. I have seen them and conversed with them. 
Strong young men, especially one of them. "Tis sad, indeed, 
to think that they may be cut off in the very bloom of their 
age when they would command so high a price in Jamaica or 
Barbadoex. I ventured to beg before their trial that they 
would immediately begin to use whatever interest they might 
be able to command in order to get their sentence (which was 
certain) commuted. Many will be suftered to go abroad—why 
not these young gentlemen ? But they have no interest, they 
assured me; and therefore I fear that they will die. ’Tis most 
sad. They cannot hang all—that is quite true; but then these 
young gentlemen were officers in the army, and therefore an 
example will be made of them if they have no interest at Court. 


Miss Susan Blake is 
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It was a little old woman, with a short pipe of tobacco within her lips. 
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As I passed among the crowd, one caught me by the arm. 
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** Well, Sir,’ I told him, pleased to find him of such a 
kindly and thoughtful disposition, ‘‘ you will be glad to hear 
that they are already pardoned, and have been presented by 
the King to a gentleman at Court.’”’ 

‘Aha! Sayvest thou sor’? His eves glittered, and h> 
rubbed his hands. “This is, indeed, joyful news. One of 
them, Mr. Robin Challis, isa goodly lad, like to whom there 
are few sent out to the plantations. He will certainly fetch a 
good price. The other, Mr. Humphrey, who is somewhat 
crooked, will go for less. Who hath obtained the gift of these 
young gentlemen ?” 

“It is a person named Mr. Nipho.”’ 

‘Mr. Jerome Nipho. I know him well. He is a good 
Catholic —I mean a Papist—and is much about the Court. He 
is lucky in having had many prisoners given to him. And 
now, Madam, I hope you will command my services.”’ 

* In what way, Sir’ ”’ 

“Tn this way. Tam, as I have told you ’’—here he wagged 
his head and winked both cycs, and laughed pleasantly—‘“ one 
of those foolish busybodics who love to be still doing good to 
their fellow-creatures. To do good is my whole delight. Un- 
fortunately the opportunities are rare of conferring exemplary 
benefit upon my fellow-men. But here the way seems 
clear.” 

He rubbed his hands and laughed again, repeating that the 
way was clear before him, so that I believed myself fortunate 
iu falling in with su virtuous a person. 

‘Oh, Sir; ’’ T cried, “‘ would that the whole world would 
£0 live and so act!” 

“Truly if it did, we should have the prisons cleared. 
There should be no more throwing away of good lives in 
hanging; no more waste of stout fellows and lusty wenches 
by fever and smallpox. All should go to the plantations— 
all. Now, Madam, to our business, which is the advantage of 
these young gentlemen. Know, therefore, that Mr. Jerome 
Nipho, with all those who have received presents, of prisoners, 
ktraightway sells them to persons who cngage to transport 
them across the seas to his Majesty's plautitions in Jamaica, 
Virginia, or elsewhere. There they are bound to work for a 
certain term of years. Call it not work, however,’’ he added, 
quickly; ‘‘say rather that they are invited every day to 
exercise themselves in the cotton and the sugar fields. The 
climate is delightful; the sky is seldom clouded; there are 
never any frosts or snows; it is always summer; the fruits are 
delicious; they have a kind of spirit distilled from the sugar- 
eances Which is said to be finer and more wholesome than the 
best Nantz; the food is palatable and plentiful, though plain. 
The masters or employers (call them rather friends) are gen- 
tlemen of the highest humanity, and the society is composcd 
of sober merchants, wealthy planters, and gentlemen, like 
your brother, who have had the misfortune to differ in opinions 
from the Government.”’ 

“Why, Sir,” I said, ‘*T have always understood that the 
transported prisoners are trented with the greatest inhumanity: 
forced to work in heat such as we never experience, driven with 
the lush, and half starved, so that nove ever come back.’’ 

He shook his head gently. ‘‘Sce now,’’ he said, ‘‘ how 
prejudices arise! Who could have thought that the planta- 
tions should be thus regarded? Tis true that there are estates 
cultivated by convicts of another kind —I mean robbers, high- 
waymen, petty thieves, and the like. Bristol doth every year 
send away a shipload at least of such. Nay; ‘tis reported 
that rather than hang murderers and the like the Bristol mer- 
chants buy them of the magistrates: but this is out of the 
kindness of their hearts. Madam,’’ he thrust his hand into 
his bosom and looked me in the face, ‘* J myself am sometimes 
engaged in that trade. I mysclf buy these unhappy prisoners 
and send them to estates where, I know, they will be treated 
with the greatest kindness. Do [look like a dishonest man, 
Madam As for my name it is George Penne, and Pam known 
to every man of credit in Bristol. Do I talk like one who would 
make money out of his neighbours’ sufferings: Nay, if that 
is so, let us part at once and say no more. Madam, your 
humbl: servant—no harm is done: your humble servant, 
Madan.’ He put his hat under his arm, and made as if he 
would go; but I begged him to remain, and to advise me 
further in the matter. 


Then Tasked him if transported persons ever came home 


again. 

7 “Surely,’? he replied, ‘‘some of them come home laden 
with gold. Some, possessed of places both of honour and of 
profit, who return to visit their friends, and then go back to 
the new country. It is a very Eldorado, or land of gold, to 
those who are willing to werk; and for those who have money 
and choose to buy exemption from work, it is only an agree- 
able residence in cheerful society for a certain term of vears. 
Have you, by chance, Madam, any friends who can influence 
Mr. Jerome Nipho?’”’ 

‘* No, Sir: [ have none.”’ 

“Then will I myself communicate with that gentleman. 
Understand, Madam, that I shall have to pay him so much a 
head for every pris mer; that I shall be engaged to place 
every man on board ship; that the prisoners will then be 
taken across the seas and again sold. But in the case of those 
who have money, a ransom can be procured, by means of 
which they will not have to work.”’ 

So far, he had spoken in the belief that T was at Taunton 
on my brother’s business, or that of my friends. [ told hin, 
therfore, that certain events had occurred which would pre- 
vent me from seeing the prisoners at Exeter. And because I 
could not forbear from weeping while I spoke, he very earnestly 
begvel me to inform him fully in every particular as to my 
history, adding that his benevolence was not confined to the 
unhappy case of prisoncrs, but that it was ready to be ex- 
tended in any other direction that happy chance might offer. 

Therefore, being, as you have seen, so friendless and so 
ignorant, and so fearful of falling into my husband's hauds, 
and, at the same time, so grateful to this good man for his 
kindly offers (indeed, I took him for an instrument provided 
by Heaven for the safety promised in my Vision of the night) 
that I told him everything exactly, concealing nothing. Nay, 
T even told him of the bag of gold which [ had tied round my 
waist —a thing which I had hitherto concealed, because the 
Money was not mine, but Barnaby’s. ut I told if to Mr. 
Penne. 

While L related my history he interrupted me by frequent 
ejaculations, showing his abhorrence of the wickedness with 
which Benjamin compassed his design, and when [ finished, he 
held up his hands in amazement. 

Good God 1” he cried. ‘That such a wretch should live ! 
Thit he should be allowed still to cumber the earth! What 
punishment were fitting for this devil in the shape of man 
Mudam, your case is, indeed, one that would move the heart of 
Nero himself, What is to be done? ”’ 

‘*Nay—that I know not. For if I go back to our village 
hh will find me there; and if I find out some hiding-place ho 
will seek me out and find me; I shall never know rest. or peace 
again. For of one thing am I resolved—I will die—yea—I[ will, 
indeed, die—before I will become his wife more than I am at 
present.” 

‘“f cannot but commend that resolution, Madam. But, to 
be plain with you, there is no place in the world more unsafe 


_ believe, merry ”’ 


for you than Taunton at this time. Therefore, if you please, 
I will ride with you to Bristol without delay.”" 

“Sir, I cannot ask this sacrifice of your business,” 

‘My business lics at Bristol. IT can do no more here 
until Judge Jeffreys hath got through his hangings, of 
which I fear there may be many, and so more sinful waste of 
good convicts. Let us, therefore, hasten away as quickly as 
may be; as for what shall be done afterwards, that we will 
consider on the way.”’ 

Did ever a woman in misfortune meet with so good a man ? 
The Samaritan himself was not of better heart. 

Well, to ke brief, half an hour afterwards we mounted and 
rode to Kristol, by way of Bridgwater (this town wus even 
more melancholy than Taunton), taking three days; the 
weather being now wet and rainy, so that the ways were 
bad. Now, as we rode along—Mr. Penne and I—side by side, 
and his servant behind, armed with a blunderbuss, our con- 
versation was grave, turning chiefly on the imprudence of the 
people in following Monmouth, when they should have waited 
for the gentry to lead the way. I found my companion (whom 
I held to be my benefactor) sober in munners and in con- 
versation; no drunkard ; no user of profane oaths; and towards 
me, &@ woman whom he had (so to say) In his own powcr, he 
behaved always with the greatest ceremony and potitencess. 
So that I hoped to have found in this gpod man on true 
protector. 

When we reached Bristol he told me that for my better 
safety he would lodge me apart from his own house; and so 
took me to a house in Broad-street, near St. John’s Gate, 
where there was a most respectable old lady of grave aspect, 
though red in the cheeks. 

‘*T have brought you, Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘to the house of 
a lady whose virtue and picty are well known.”’ 

‘*Sir,”’ said the old lady, ‘‘ this house is well known for the 
piety of those who use it. And everybody knows that you are 
all goodness.”’ 

‘“No,”’ said Mr. Penne: ‘‘no man is good. We can but 
try our best. In this house, however, Madam, you will be safe. 
1 beg and implore you not at present to stir abroad, for 
reasons which you very well know. This good woman has 
three or four daughters in the house, who are someiimes, I 





‘Sir, said the old lady, ‘‘ children will be foolish.” 

‘“True~ true,’? he replied laughing. ‘‘ Take care, then, 
that they molest not Madam.”’ 

‘No, Sir; they shall not.” 

“Then, Madam, forthe moment I leave you. Rest and be 
easy In your mind. I have, I think, contrived a plan which 
will answer your case perfectly.” 

In the evening he returned aud sent me word, very cere- 
moniously, that he desired the favour of a conversation with 
me. Asif there could be anything in the world that J desired 
more ! 

‘* Madam,” he said, ‘‘T have considered carefully your case, 


‘and I can find but one advice to give.” 


“What is it, Sir:” 

‘We might,”’ he went on, “ find a lodging for you in some 
quict Welsh town across the Channel. At Chepstow, for 
instance, or at Newport, you might find a home for a while. 
But, the country being greatly inflamed with disscusions, there 
would everywhere be the danger of some fanatical busybody 
inquiring into your history—whence vou came, why you left 
your friends—and so forth. And, again, in every town there 
are women (saving your presence, Madam) whose tongucs 
tittle-tattle all day long. Short work they make of a stranger. 
So that I see not much safety in a small town. Then, again, 
you might find a farm-house where they would receive you ; 
but your case is not that vou wish to be hidden for a time, 
as one implicated in the Monmouth business. Not so; vou 
desire to be hidden all vour life, or for the whole life of the 
man who, if he finds vou, may compel you to live with him, 
and to live for—how long? Sixty years, perhaps, in a dull 
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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR NOVEMBER. 


The Moos is near Mercury on the 3rd; she Is near, and to the right of, both 
Jupiter and Venus on the evening of the 5th, Jupiter being between Venus 
and the Moon, the Moon on this day sets at 5h 48m pan, She fs near, and to 
the right of, Mars on the evening of the 7th. The Moon ts near Saturn on 
the mornings of the 25th and 26th, being right of the planet on the former 
and to the left on the latter morning. On the 25th the Moon will be on the 
meridian at 57 nitnutes after 4 a.m., and Saturn will be daa south 36 minutes 
later: on the 26th Saturn will be on the meridian at 10 minutes after 6 a.m., 
and the Moon 35 minutes Jater. Her phases or times of change are :-— 

New Moon on the 3rd at 2 minutes after midnigh:. 

First Quarter), I¢th ,, 16 % 4 {n the aftesnoon. 

Ful) Moon » = kth 16 ' 5 re 

Last Quarter ,, 26th ., 21 5 “ 
She {s nearest the Earth on the 4th, and most distant from {t on the 19th. 

MERCURY {3.9 morning star rising on the Ist at6h52m a.m., or 4 minutes 

befere sunrise: on the duh at 6h 6m a.m., or 58 minutes before the Sun rises ; 
on the 10th at Sh 30m a.m. or Ih 41m before sunrise: on the 15th art 5h 23m 
nw. or lh 67m before the Sun rises; on the 20th at 5h 33m a.m., or 1h 56m 
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aud dirty farm-house, among rude boors, would be intolerable 
to a person of your manners and accomplishments."’ 

‘Then, Sir, in the name of Heaven'’—for I 1o-an to be 
wearicd with this lengthy setting up of plans only to pull them 
down again, —‘* what shall I do?” 

‘You might go to London. At first I thought that 
London offered the best hope of safe retreat. ‘There are parts 
of London where the gentlemen of the robe are never seen, and 
where you might be safe. Thus, about the eastern parts of 
the City there are never any lawyers at all. There you mivht 

F . i fae) 
be safe. But yet—it would be a perpetual risk. Your face 
Madam, if I may say so, is one which will not be quickly for- 
gotten when it hath once been seen—you would be persecuted 
by would-be lovers ; you would go in continual terror, know- 
ing that one you fear was living only a mile away from you. 
You would have to make up some story, to. maintain which 
would be troublesome; and presently the time would come 
when you would have no more money. What, then, would 
you do?” 

‘Pray, Sir, if you can, tell me what you think I should do, 
since there are so many things that I cannot do.’’ 

‘‘Madam, Iam going to submit to you a plan which seems 
to me at once the safest and the best. You have, you tell me, 
cousins in the town of Boston, which is in New England.” 

‘Yes. T have heard my father speak of his cousins.”’ 

‘*T have myself visited that place, and have heard mention 
of certain Eykins as gentlemen of substance and reputation. 
T propose, Madam, that you should go to these cousins, and 
seek a home among them.’’ 

‘*Leave England’ You would have me leave this country 
and go across the ocean to America ¢"’ ; 

‘*'That is my advice. Nay, Madam ’’—he assumed a most 
serious manner—‘‘ do not reject this advice suddenly ; sleep 
upon it. You are not going among strangers, but amoung 
your own people, by whom the name of your pious and 
learned father is doubtless he'd in great honour. You are 
going from a life (at best) of danger and continual care to a 
place where you will be certainly free from persecution. 
Madam, sleep upon it.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


Mrs. A. M. Herbert has borne the entire cost of rebuilding 
the church at Upper Helmsley, Yorkshire, and has placed a 
set of bells in the tower as 2 memento of the Queen's Jubilee. 


Lord Aveland, in reply to a request from the labourers of 
Edenham. Lincolnshire, has granted them 25-acre allotments, 
at a rental of 25s. an acre, including rates. 


The scholarships offered by the Council of Newnham College 
for competition in the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 
held in June last, have been awarded as follows :—The Wink- 
worth Scholarship, to Miss Windsor, Manchester High School ; 
the Goldsmiths’ Scholarship, to Miss M'’Aulay, Scarborough ; 
the Clothworkers’ Scholarship, to Miss Hall, Blackburn ; the 
Drapers’ Scholarship, to Miss Reddan, Notting-hill High 
School ; and the Cobden Scholarship, to Miss Latter, Downham 
Market. Scholarships have also been awarded to Miss Tabor, 
Newnham College, and to Miss Vernon, Manchester High 
School. 


POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK. 
OCTOBER 27, 1888. 


Subseribers will please to notice that coples of this week's number forwarded 
abroad must be prepaid aceording to the following rates :—To Canada, 
United States of Amertea, and the whole of Europe, THICK EDUPION, 
Tirapence-halfpennau; THix Epirion, One Penny. To Anstraia, Brazil, 
Cape of Good Hope, China (vid) United States>, Jamaien, Mauritius, and 
New Zealand, Prk Eprriron, Threepence ; THIN EDITION, One Penny, 
To China (vi& Brindisi), India, and Java, THICK Eprrion, Fourpence- 
halfpenny; THIN Eptrion, Three-halfpence. 


Newspapers for forcign parts must be posted within cight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails, 
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before sunrise on the 25th at 5h 53m a.m. or Th 44m before the Sun rises; 
and on the 30th at 6h 16m a.m., or 1h 28m before sunrise, He is in ascend- 
ing node on the 2nd; is near the Moon on the 3rd; at least cistance from 
the Sun on the 6th ; and at greatest western clongntion (19 deg. 26 min.) on 
the 17th. as 

VENUS gets on the Ist at 5h 42m p.m. or Th lim after the Sun; on the 
Sth at 5h 41m p.m. or 1h 22m after sunset; on the 18th at 5h 47m p.m, or 
1h 42m after the Sun; on the 2sth at 6h 4m p.m., or 2h 10m after sunset ; 
and on the 30th at 6h 9m p.m, She is near Jupiter on the Ist; near the 
Moon on the 6th ; and at greatest distance from the Sun on the 13th. 

MARS sets on the Ist at 7h 28m p.m.,on the 9th at 7h 27m p.m., on the 


19th at 7h 27m p.m., on the 29th at 7h 29m p.m. He is near the Moon on 


the 7th. 
JUPITER sets on the Ist at 5h 52m p.m., or 1h 31m after sunset; on the 

7th at 5h 33m p.m., or 1h 12m after the Sun sets ; on the 18th at 4h 68m p.m, 

or 63 minutes after sunset ; and on the 28th at 4h 26m p.m., or $1 minntes 

after sunsct. He is near Venus on the Ist; and near the Moon om ag 85) 
SATUKN rises on the Ist at 11h 14m p.m., on the 7th at 10h 535 

the 17th at 11h 11m pm.,on the 37th at 9h 36m p.m. ‘He is tn QU 

with tho Sun on the llth; and near the Moon cn the 26th. 
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THE LEEDS FINE ART GALLERY. 

The new Fine Art Gallery erected by the Municipal Corpor- 
ation of Leeds was opened by the Mayor of that great manu- 
facturing town, Alderman Scarr, on Wednesday, Oct. 3, an 
event upon which the townspeople may be fairly congratulated. 
This addition to their flourishing public institutions has been 
the work, during two years past, of a special committee of the 
Town Council, whose zealous and active chairman is Colonel 
Harding, while Councillors Ambler and Tweedale have been 
useful members. The Free Library, supported by a special 
rate, affording a surplus of £800 a year, as it was largely 
stocked with books, £400 a year was to be set apart for interest 
on the fund raised to erect an Art Gallery, and there will be 
£400 a year for its working expenses; but £517! of the 
Queen's Jubilee Fund last year has been devoted to this object. 
An Art Exhibition is now opened, the profits of which will 
also be applied to the purchase of pictures and sculpture and 
other works of art. 

We give some Illustrations, from photographs by Mr. T. D. 
Nettleton, of the interior of the Art Gallery, which forms part 
of the Leeds * Municipal Buildings,” adjacent to the Townhall, 
with their principal front in Calverley-street. The main 
block of those buildings, constructed between 1878 and Iss, 
in the Italian Renaissance style, from designs by Mr. George 
Corson, architect, of Leeds, contains most of the administrative 
offices of the town, and the central library, reading-room, and 
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THE CARPET MARKET AT CAIRO. 
The part of Cairo which most completely retains its old 
characteristics as a Moslem city—Asiatic rather than African 
characteristies—and Which differs greatly in the aspect of its 
buildings and inhabitants from the modern half-Luropean 
quarter—is situated towards the eastern wall, between the 
gate called the Bab-el-Futuh and the citadel, a mile or two 
from the banks of the Nile. Here is a line of streets, called 
in different parts the Souk-el-Nasin, or Coppersmiths’ Bazaar, 
the Ghoriyeh, and the Sukkariyeh, or Sugar Market, crossed 
by another, the M uskye, with numerous by-streets, alleys, and 
courts, many of which are occupied by particular classes of 
tradesinen, ‘he Gemaliyeh, which is the north - eastern 
qiirter, devoted to wholesale commerce, and the great Khan- 
el-Khalily, where the Red Sea trade is accommodated, occupy 
& good deal of space; there is also a separate market for goods 
from the Soudan, but this trade has of late years been much 
diminished. The principal kinds of retail shopkeeping find 
their allotted places in markets composed of narrow 
janes or alleys, where on the ground - floor of almost 
every house, with its large arched doorway of massive 
stone, the front apartment is a shop, open all day, but closed 
by heavy wooden doors at night, and without any shop- 
Windows. _ Divans and benches at the entrance, and within the 
shop, invite customers to lounge there, and to inspect the 
¥oods offered for sale. Such is the carpet-shop, of which our 
Artist made a sketch, where two European ladies and a gentle- 
man who can speak Arabic, while their dragoman stands aside, 
and the ladies’ female attendant sits closely veiled behind 
em, are examining a carpet held up for them to see, and are 
a z to the shrewd-locking bearded anl turbaned master 
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news-room. The library, for reference and lending, consists 
already of forty thousand volumes, ‘tbe former reading-room, 
a noble apartment on the ground-floor, is now converted into 
a sculpture gallery, and an additional building, of which the 
architect is Mr. W. H. Thorp, of Albion-street, Leeds, has been 
erected at a cost not much exceeding £9000. ‘This is entered 
from the sculpture gallery. which is 80 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, 
divided into nave and aisles by an arcade of six arches, resting 
on twelve pillars of polished granite, the ceiling decorated 
with coloured mosaic, and the walls covered with embossed 
diaper tiles of a greyish-green tint. Having windows only on 
the south side, it is proposed to use the electric light to show 
the sculpture in this gallery. The first apartment of the 
new building is the Queen's Room, a beautiful rectangular 
apartment with arches crossing its corners, which give the roof 
an octagonal character, with coved ceiling and lantern, and 
with clerestory lights through arcades with classic moulded 
pilasters ; it has a fine frieze, designed by Mr. Thorp, and carried 
out by Mr. J. W. Appleyard, with panels bearing the names of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and ‘lurner, Past Grand 
Masters of the English school of painting. All the new rooms 
forming the Art Gallery are lighted from the roof, and their 
wallsare coloured in maroon, of dead texture, which shows off 
the pictures and their gilt frames to the best effect, and which 
contrasts agreeably with the ivory white of the ceilings and 
Janterns. Most of the pictures will be placed on the walls of 
the four fine rooms on the upper floor. This is reached by a 
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noble double staircase, at the bottom of which rise two Ionic 
pillars where the inner balustrades commence, and two massive 
Doric pillars aiding to support the upper staircase and the 
lantern above. The Central Court, lighted from the roof, is 
surrounded with a lofty Doric arcade, with low segmental 
arches; and this arcade is used as a museum, except one 
portion screened off as a new reading-room. On the upper 
walls of the Central Court are studies for mosaics, from the 
old masters; in the centre is a pretty fountain of Burmantofts 
faience. with a pleasing collection of plants. Mr. George 
Birkett is curator of the Art Gallery. 

The opening ceremony was attended by the Marquis of 
Ripon, the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. W. Beckett, M.P., Mr. J. 
Barran, M.P., Sir Edward Baines, Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, 
Director of the South Kensington Museum, and the eminent 
artist, Professor Herkomer, founder of the School of Art at 
Bushey, near Watford ; besides the Lord Mayor of York and 
the Mayors of thirteen other towns in Yorkshire. 


There has been an extension of the Homes for Working 
Girls in Queen’s-road, Bayswater, which were founded ten 
years ago. 

The Duchess of Westminster, on Oct. i7, presented the 
prizes at the annual exhibition of the Cheshire Dairy 
Association, and also distributed the certificates awarded to 
the pupils of the Cheshire Dairy Institute. 
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MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM, LEEDS. 


of the shop. as he explains to them his reasons for asking a 
very moderate price. The progress of their bargaining is 
attentively watched by the dealer's friends waiting outside, 
who may even presume to put in a word in his favour, and 
may expect their reward in the event of his concluding a 
profitable sale. It is much the same in the armourers’ bazaar, 
where fine scimetars and silver-mounted pistols, or muskets 
with inlaid ivory ornamental stocks. and other weapons of a 
decorative style, are to be purchased by curious collectors; 
also in the street of silyersmiths and jewellers, in the bazaar of 
booksellers and collectors of manuscripts, and among the shops 
and stalls of other branches of trade. 


EARLY NAVIGATORS. 


The sailing of a toy boat on any pond is a fascinating employ- 
ment for youngsters. There is a mystery in the uncertain 
movements of the diminutive vessel between two elements 
the air and the water, of which their unscientific minds have 
the vaguest notions ; and, as they are ignorant both of the art 
of setting the sails and that of adjusting the rudder, not the 
slightest idea of controlling the course of the voyage, after 
giving one push at the moment of launching, can possibly be 
entertained, A child has indeed been observed, in frantic 
anxiety, blowing with aJl the force of his small lungs to send 
a favourable gale to his ship ten yards off the shore ; and we 
have seen a boy throwing stones to assist the progress of his 
boat, which thereupon reeled in the eddy caused by the sink- 
ing pebble, turned round, and presently came home on a 
different tack. Where all sides of the pond are easily access- 
ible, and there are no weeds, the children may feel tolerably 
sure of welcoming the return of their adventurous craft to 
land, in one direction or another ; and they are quite indif- 
ferent to the chance of a port, having no cargo of merchandise 
or mails and passengers to deliver. This interesting play does 
not always meet with parental approval, and we id scarcely 
be inclined to permit it} on deep water, in the absence of older 
persons whose prudence at en ioe can be trusted. Bunt 
with low sho : t 


The Duchess of Albany has become a patroness of the 
Bethnal-green Free Library. 

A portrait of the late Sir Barrow Ellis has been unveiled in 
the Council Room of Jews’ College, Tavistock-square, of which 
institution he had been chairman until his death last year. 


Mr. Corney Grain has produced yet another of the musical 
sketches which have for so long formed the most attractive 
portion of the programme at St. George’s Hall. The subject 
of Mr. Grain’s new sketch is “John Bull Abroad ”’—a fitting 
sequel to its predecessor, ‘“‘Mossoo in London.” In “John 
Bull Abroad” Mr. Grain describes, in his own quaintly 
unctuous way, his impressions and experiences during a visit 
to the Italian lakes, keeping his andience in a simmer of 
langhter throughout. Mr. Grain’s portion of the evening’s 
entertainment is preceded by Mr. Watson's familiar comic 
operetta “Tally-Ho,” in which Mr. Alfred German Reed, 
supported by his well-known company, is as thoroughly 
amusing as ever. 






there are many shallow pon : 
be safely practised, and wet feet may be the 


The fish condemned during September at and near 
gate Market, and on board boats rife Bes that place, 2 
to 59 tons 10cwt. The weight of fish delivered a 
during the month was 13,368 tons. — 
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j. The Entrance-Gate. 
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2, The Entrance, Side View. 
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3. The Right Wing, from the Private Gardens. 
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No. XVI. 


Cobham Dall. 


the curious old town of Gravesend, with its houses 

slipping downhill into the river, and the immense mass 

of dingy brick-and-mortar known as Chatham, Rochester, 
and Strond—stands Cobham Hall, the famous seat of an 
ancient Kentish family. 

The great houses of Kent are interesting in their unlike- 
ness. Tenshurst is a castle still, with its mighty hall five 


ia the north-western part of Kent—about half-way between 


eat 
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BKETCH IN THE PRIVATE GARDENS. 


centuries old ; Knole is a congeries of countless picturesque old 
rooms; the family histories of both have their flavour of 
romance, are studded with famous or notorious names. Cobham 
wears its antiquity with a difference. The house is great and 
stately, but its main interest is to be found in its galleries of 
wonderful pictures. The history is that of an important 
English family—not of the very highest fame, like the 
Stanleys or the Cecils—but of a substantial influence, the 
leader of its county, sending every generation or so @ great 
statesman to help to lead the nation : a family which held its 
place, estates and honours descending without a break from 
father to child, for some four hundred years. 

Such a history, of a ling unbroken from the days of John 
till those of James II., has a completencss, a continuity perhaps 
unrivalled ; and they were sturdy English nobles, the Lords of 
Cobham — warriors and statesmen, living long and living 
vigorously, marrying their three or five times, leaving their 
families of fourteen or so, ruling their neighbours and adding 
to their Jands. We have the records of their rise, of their long 
and on the whole little varied prosperity, of their decline 
and somewhat swift extinction. In Holinshed and many 
other of our old books of history. their doings are told ; and, in 
the village that bears their name, the most complete and re- 
markable series of brasses to be found in England preserves 
for all churchgoers their features and their dates. 

The family seems to have taken its name from the village, 
where in the twelfth century Serlo de Cobham held some 
property. His son Henry—said to have been one of the 
Crasaders who fought in the siege of Acre in 1191—obtained a 
grant of the manors of Cobham and Shorne from s Norman 
soldier known as William, Knight of the Four Seas 
(‘Quatremere”). Henry was Lieutenant of Dover Castle, and 
died in the year 1225, leaving—as in the good old stories of “ once 
upon a time” people always did—three sons to succeed him : 
John, known as the Elder, Henry “ of Roundall” (in Shorne), 
and Reginald or Reinold “of Allington”; for the eldest son 
very properly made a division of the estates with his brothers. 
John reigned in Cobham for a fall quarter of a century, 
apparently a prosperous gentleman—old records show him to 
have been Keeper of Rochester Castle, Sheriff of Kent, a 
Justice Itinerant (as were his two brothers), and a Justice of 
the Common Pleas ; and moreover he added to his estates the 
manors of Cowling and West Chalk. He was twice married, 
and. like his father, left three sons. 

John “the Younger” succeeded his father, and soon took a 
leading part in county politics. From 1258 to 1261 he was 
Sheriff of Kent: and in 1264 he aided Simon De Montfort at 
the siege of Rochester in the Barons’ War. As one often sces 
in the history of the Cobhams, there was little rancour in 

these English civil wars." Within three years of this (un- 
successful) siege, the King had made his defeated opponent 
one of his Justices, both Itinerant and of the Common Pleas; 
and the next Monarch, Edward L., not only made him a 
Serjeant-at-Law, and, a little later, a Baron of the Exchequer, 
but actually appointed him, for life, Constable of that very 
Rochester Castle which he had tried to take from Henry I1I.— 
and which his executors, oddly enough, objected to deliver up 
to the Bishop of London. It is interesting to note that his 
yearly allowance for his expenses as Justice Itinerant was £40 ; 
and that the sturdy old gentleman marched to Scotland 
with the King against William Wallace when he was close 
upon his seventieth year. The army had, however, to return 
to England for want of provisions ; and it is very likely that 
the hardships of the war hastened John de Cobham's end. 

His eldest son and successor, Henry “the Younger” (so 
called to distinguish him from his father’s brother, Henry “le 
Uncle.” of Roundall) also fought in Scotland; and was 
knighted, with three others of the family, at the siege of 
Carlaverock. Henry was forty years old when his father 
died ; he was the eldest son by that first wife, Joan de Septvans, 
whose memory is perpetuated by the earliest “ brass” in the 
chancel of Cobham Church. Its inscription rons thus, in its 
old rhyming French :— 

DAME JONE DE KOBEHAM GIST [Si 

DEVS DE SA ALME EIT MERCI 

"KI KE PVR LE ALME PRIERA 
QVARANTE JOVRS DE PARDOVN AVERA. 


“ For her soul whoever prays, Shall have pardon forty days "— 
a common promise of indulgence at that time. 

This Henry the Younger was the first to bear the title of 
Lord of Cobham, by which he was summoned to Parliament 
in 1313; he became one of the most noted of his house, in 
his long and busy life of seventy-nine years. Constable (like 
his father and his son) of the castle and city of Rochester, 
Constable of Dover and Canterbury Castles, Governor of the 
castle and honour of Tunbridge, Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Guardian of all the lands forfeited by the King’s enemies in 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex,” he had many duties and many 


- prisoners to look after. The most famous of the latter was 


Queen Elizabeth of Scotland, wife of Robert Bruce, and 
ancestress of those Lords of Darnley who, centuries later, came 
to bear rule at Cobham. 

When the famous Order of the Templars was_ prosecuted 
and dissolved, Henry Lord Cobham was appointed custodian 
of their lands in Surrey and Sussex. He was o Justice, tco, 
and a tried soldier; summoned to take his part against the 
Scotch; to raise troops and march to join the King against the 
Earl of Lancaster, at Coventry ; to lead the Kentish detach- 
ment in a projected war with France ; and, later, to block the 
shores of the Thames to prevent a landing of the French. 

He died in 1339, at Stoke-under-Hamden, in Somerset. 
John, his eldest son and the next Baron, had already—seven- 
and-twenty years before—served as a Knight of the Shire. In 
those practica] days, a member of Parliament was not expected 
to serve his country for nothing, and John received £26 16s. 
for his expenses in attending the House for sixty-seven days. 

Like his forbears, John the third was a distinguished man 
in his way—which was not so much the way of law, like that 
of John the second, nor of the keeping of castles, like the 
second Henry's, but a naval way: he was indeed Admiral of 
the King’s fleet * from the mouth of the Thames westward "— 
a title which to our ears savours somewhat of burlesque. 

He was a brave soldicr, too—made a Knight-banneret for 
service in the field—anda gentleman of great hospitality, if we 
may judge from the expression, cortays riandour (shall we say 
“courteous dinner-giver”?) on the brass, in some respects 
unique, which preserves hismemory. The wayfarer in Cobham 
Church is asked to pray for the soul of the good Knight who 
“ overcame his last enemies”’ on the morrow of St. Matthew, 
1354 :— 

Vons qe passez Icy entour 

Pricz pur lalme le cortays viandour 
Qe Johan de Cobham aualt a nonn 
Vieux Iny face uerray pardoun 

Qe trepassa Iendemayn de seint Math 
Le pufsaunt otrie a demorer oue [/y¢ 
En lan de} grace Mi) C C © L qatre 
Ces enemis mortels fist abatre. 


Next comes John, third Baron, and last of this line; the 
best remembered of the Cobhams. “John the Founder” he 
was called, because he founded that ancient and picturesque 
college which, in the pretty village of Cobham, is still 
the most interesting thing, as it stands back behind the 
church, with its curious high chimneys, dull-red roof, and ivy- 
covered walls, yellow-grey with extreme old age. It is nota 
college now, but a hospital, whose ancient pensioners have 
something of the weather-worn look of those crumbling walls 
which shelter them. 

Cobham Church was greatly rebuilt and adorned by this 
“pious Founder”: who, moreover, built Cowling Castle, not 
far off, “for the defence of the country,” and joined with 
Sir Robert Knollys in the construction of Rochester Bridge. 
A liberal-minded, patriotic, and a brave and independent man : 
too upright to hope for the favour of Kings. Gower, the poet 
(one of whose executors he was), described him, in the 
jingling Lutin verse of the day :— 

Unus crat dignus, patiens, plus atque benignus, 
Providens, et Justus, morum virtuul robustus 
Non erat obliquus, regni sed verns amicus 
Hunce rex odivit, In quo bona talia seivit 
Ut dicunt mille, dominus Cobham fuit ille. 

During a life of, at all events, over four score and ten 
years—for he died at least seventy-four years after his 
marriage—he was constantly employed for the good of his 
country. Indeed, for many years he seems to have spent most 
of his time in France, either as a warrior or as a Commissioner 
to treat for peace. In the very year in which he succeeded his 
father, 1355, 1t seems most likely that he was in France (where 
a very energetic little war was just going on), since we find 
him paying his wife's father-in-law. Hugh, Earl of Devonshire, 
£15 6s. 8d. for her board and lodging fora year. Such pay- 
ment hardly tallies with our ideas of the old English hospitality 
of a princely family in those days; but there is the Earl's 
receipt, in antiquated French, for “ guyneze livres sys south, & 
oyct deniers pur le soiourn & aultres 
Cobcham n' ve Sy lle sa com parg ne P (‘our danghter, his wife os) 

That same year he was summoned to Parliament as Baron 
of Cobham, and four years later made one of the brilliant army 
whose successful expedition into France, under Edward. IIT. 
himself, was terminated the following autumn by the Treaty 
of Bretigny. By this treaty King John of France, at that time 
our prisoner, was allowed to return home, the Dukes of Orleans, 
Anjou, Berry, and Bourbon becoming hostages; but in 1363 
the Duke of Anjou and others broke their knightly parole— 
another shock to the reader who had faith in those chivalrous 
days-—Lord Cobham was sent to Calais as our King’s repre- 
sentative, and King John had to return to his captivity. 

Fighting in France and Scotland—and bravely, for he was 
made a banneret—defending our coasts against the French, 
and oftentimes an Ambassador to France, Sir John of 
Cobham passed many years of an active and honoured life. He 
was a much-trusted public servant; was placed on Committees 
“to inquire into the expenses of the King’s household,” “to 
investigate the complaints of piracy on the high seas,” and 
many others ; and was appointed to confer with the Commons 
on the grant of the franchise and the manumission of villeins. 

So far,so good. Butin the tenth year of the reign of the 
foolish young King, Richard II., he was chosen as one of the 
fourteen Lords, “ Governors of the Realm,” to inquire into 
the abuses which, later on, made possible the rebellion of 
Henry Bolingbroke. In 1388, the Commons impeached the 
King’s Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, De Vere, ‘“ Duke of 
Treland,” and others ; and the venerable John de Cobham was 
one of the Lords Appellants. On the day fixed for their meet- 
ing, however—as Mr. Waller tells us in his very full account of 
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“The Lords of Cobham ” (* Archzclogia Can tiana,” vol. x1.)— 
‘can armed ambuscade was placed at the mews, under the 
command of Nicholas Brembre, Lord Mayor of London, to 
waylay them on their route to Westminster. Being duly 
warned, they avoided the snare, and then demanded a safe- 
conduct under the King’s own hand.” 

When the time came, it appeared that the Lords Appellants 
had a very comprehensive idea of their duties, and no inten- 
tion to shrink from carrying them out. None of the accused 
put in an appearance ; but the Barons declared at length their 
charges against them, and flung their gloves, as gages of their 
readiness to support these charges in person against the 
defendants, upon the floor of the House, before the King. 
Meanwhile, one of the accused, Sir Robert Tresillian, was 
arrested, in disguise, within the Abbey precincts, and brought 
before the Lords. He was by no means loth to decide the 
matter in single combat ; but—despite the aforesaid bravery 
of his judges—this was not allowed. Both he and Sir Nicholas 
Brembre were drawn on hurdles to Tyburn and executed. 

But when the King for a while got the upper hand again— 
by tampering with the elections, it is said—he lost no time in 
taking his revenge upon those subjects who had made him 
submit to such humiliation. Even the walla of a monastery 
did not protect the good Lord Cobham. Thongh he had taken 
refuge with the Carthusians, and renounced the world, he was 
dragged forth, sent to the Tower, tried. and doomed to death : 
the statesman of eighty was to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and his estates confiscated to the Crown. But even Richard 
did not dare to carry out this sentence. Lord Cobham was 
banished to Jersey, and there remained till Henry Bolingbroke 
overthrew the King, against whom one of the heaviest charges 
was his treatment of the “Lords Appellants.” The last public 
act of John the Founder's life was the signing of the entail of 
the Crown upon the sons of Henry IV. 

The great statesman of Cobham left no child to succeed him. 
His daughter Joan, who was married to Sir John de la Pole, 
died some twenty ycars before her father; and as she again 
left no male heir, her daughter inherited the estate—a second 
Joan, whose husbands were, for their time, the Lords of 
Cobham. 

I say husbands, for she had five. They were all Knights— 
Sir Robert, Sir Reginald, Sir Nicholas, Sir John, and again Sir 
John. Sir Robert Hemenhale, of a good Norfolk house, 
married her when she was quite a girl. There was one child, 
a boy, who died in infancy ; and Sir Robert went to rest in 
Westminster Abbey in 1391. Joan was still under age when 
she married Sir Reginald Braybrooke, a man of distinguished 
family ; and this union lasted for about a dozen years. Sir 
Reginald fought in Ireland in 1399, and died abroad, in Hol- 
land, in 1405. There were two sons and a daughter of this 
marriage ; but it is curious how about this time there was 
fated to be no male heir to Cobham. Though the Lady Joan 
had (a8 appears by her brass in the church) ten children in 
all—only the last marriage being childless—yet one girl alone 
survived her parents ; and Joan the grand-daughter, like Joan 
the daughter and Joan the mother, was heiress to the lands of 
Cobham. 

Not more than a year after Sir Reginald Braybrooke's 
death his widow wedded one Sir Nicholas Hawberk, of whom 
little is known but that he was of no great family, but was a 
proper man of his hands, overthrowing, “ horse and man,” one 
Cookeborne, Esquire, of Scotland,in the jousts at Smithfield, 
in 1393. He was a widower when he married Joan. She was 
a widow again in a year or little more. 

Three months after the death of Sir Nicholas, “John the 
Founder ” died, and the thrice-wedded Joan succeeded him as 
ruler at Cobham. So wealthy a Jady as she bad now become 
was not likely to remain unwooed ; and in about a year she 
married the most famous of her husbands—Sir John Oldcastle, 
whom some historians make a hero, and others the prototype 
of Falstaff. This latter churge, however, Shakspeare distinctly 
denies—“ Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man”"— 
and there seems no reason that we should not take the highest 
estimate of his character. 

That he was a brave warrior there is no question; and his 
attitude as a protector of Lollards is little likely to do him 
harm in these days. In his own, however, it brought him to 
death. He was tried for heresy, excommunicated—which 
involved all the consequences of the more modern boycotting— 
and sent to the Tower. Hence, however, he escaped, and fled 
to Wales. A thousand marks were offered for his capture, 
dead or alive; he eluded pursuit for four years; but was then 
taken (grievonsly wounded), again condemned for heresy, and— 
on Christmas Day, 1117, in the presence of an immense crowd 
of orthodox holiday-makers—drawn on a burdle through the 
city, and, in the new place of execution, at the gate of 
St. Giles’s Hospital, “ hune. and burnt hanging.” 

Joan's fifth husband—Sir John Harpenden. of the old Hert- 
fordshire family—distinguished himself chiefly by outliving 
his wife four and twenty years. Joan was, indeed, dcspite 
her many marriages, 
by no means a very 


old woman when, in 

1354, she died : as far 

as one can make out, 

only about sixty or 

sixty-one. The beau- 

tiful brass to her 

memory gives her a 

somewhat stately 

figure ; its inscription, 

curiously enough, 

only describes her as @ 

the“ wife of Sir Regi- ih 

nald Braybrooke.” i - 
Joan the third 1) Aen 

married a Somerset- Ai / , 

shire gentleman, } 

Thomas Brooke, who 

was in Parliament as »yyy/aA 

Knight of the Shire Giga t 

for Dorset. and after- Flas, rl 

wards for Somerset, al 8 

and who received the = f 

dignity of knighthood —a a 

about 1420. He died = 





before the Lady Joan, : ‘ 
leaving a family of === = 
fourteen children ; — 4s 
and his eldest son, = 
Edward, was sum- 
moned to Parliament 
by the title of Lord 
Cobham—which had been in abeyance for thirty-two 
years, since the time of Oldcastle. Sir Edward fought in the 
wars of the Roses and on the winning side—for though he 
married the daughter of the Lancastrian Lord Audley, he was 
a trusted friend of Richard, Duke of York, and (with John 
Bagenhall) commanded the Kentish forces in the battle of 
Northampton. 

His son John, the next Baron, led the Royal forces to 
victory at the battle ef Blackheath—which neaceful suburb 18 
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now hardly to be imagined as a battlefield—and the commander 
of the rebels was his grandfather, the Lord Audiey just 
named, who was captured and afterwards beheaded. Yet 
when Henry of Lancaster came to the throne Lord Cobham 
seems to have had no great difficulty in obtaining his friend- 
ship and his confidence, for the King employed him as an 


Ambassador to Flanders. 


The sixth Baron, Thomas, son of Jolin, was a distinguished 
soldier, and high in favour with Henry VIII. We find him 
attending the King at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 


during the visit of the Emperor Charles V. to 
England ; he was one of the twelve Barons who 
tried the unhappy Duke of Buckingham; and 
was a Commissioner for the levying of taxes in 
the county of Kent. These taxes were both 
illezal and oppressive —four shillings in the pound 
for the clergy, three-and-fourpence for the 
Jaity—and Lord Cobham’s action shows that he, 
like the rest of the waning nobility. had lost, 
under the Tudors, the old sturdy independence 
of the great Barons. 

His eldest son died in his lifetime, and the 
second, George, became his heir. George was 
made a Knight of the Garter by Henry VIITI., 
and was the Lord Deputy of Calais. He was cast 
into prison by Mary, on suspicion of sharing the 
rebellion of Wyatt; though he had opposed 
Wyatt's entrance to his castle of Cowling. 

With the next Baron, William, the fortunes 
of the House of Cobham stood high, before their 
final fall. He was a favourite of Elizabeth, and 
during a Royal progress in Kent entertained her 
at Cobham —where is a room called by her name, 
perhaps on no very high authority. He was 
employed as an ambassador, was made Knight 
of the Garter and a member of the Privy Council, 
and, like so many of his family, was Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and Governor of Dover Castle. 
He endowed a new College on the site of that 
built by John the Founder, and died in 1596. 

To him succeeded the weakest and worst of 
the Cobhams: Henry Brooke, whose confession— 
of a conspiracy against the Cecils—ruined the 
noble Raleigh. For this confession Henry re- 
ceived a pardon; but, with a characteristic 
meanness of cruelty, James I. had the three 
Lords—Cobham, Markham, and Grey—who were 
doomed to death, actually brought to the block 
and shrived by the priest before their pardon 
was announced. 

All Lord Cobham’'s possessions were seized by 
the King, and he was himself confined to the 
Tower “daring his Majesty’s pleasure.” “ The 
miserable man was almost starved,” says Weldon, 
* had nota trencher-scraper, some time his servant 
at Court, relieved him with scraps!” 

He died in 1619, without issue. His brother, 


George Brooke, succeeded, was heheaded as a conspirator, and 
left a son who was made a Knight of the Bath ; but the male 
line became extinct in 1651, with the death of Sir John Brooke, 


made Baron of Cobham in the twentieth vear of Charles I. 


So disappeared a great and representative English house ; 
and the history of the later Lords of Cobham may be very 
briefly told. James IT. granted the estates to his kinsman, 
Lodowick Stnart, Duke of Lenox; from him they descended 


for some four generations, then passed to a cousin germaine, 


Charles Stuart, Earl of Lichfield, and then became the sabject 


of a very remarkable lawsnit which followed the death, in 


1707, of their next owner, Sir Joseph Williamson, Sir Joseph— 
a very wealthy man,and the originator of the London Grazette— 


had married the sister and heiress of Lord Lichfield, and 


bought back Cobham Hall, which had been sold for debt: and 
he left two thirds of his estate to his widow, and one third to 


Mrs. Mary Hornsby, who had been his housekeeper. The suit 
was brought—in opposition to Mrs. Hornsby's claim—by Johu 
Bligh, the husband of the sister of the son of the daughter, by 
her first husband, of Sir Joseph Williamson's widow. ‘This 
sounds sufficiently complex; but it will be seen that it is 
nothing to the complications which might have arisen among 
the five families of the Lady Joan. In the end, Mrs. Hornsby's 


suit was settled, in 1731, by the payment of 50,000) by 
Edward, secon@é Lord Darnley. (The John Bligh above 


mentioned had been created first Earl of Darnley 
in 1725; and the earldom has remained in the 
family ever since, with the estate and the great 
house of Cobham.) 

The house, as it now stands, was built by 
instalments. divided by two intervals of some- 
thing less than a century apiece. It isa great 
rectangular building, in the shape of the letter 
H, only with the top half closed, so as to form 


a quadrangle, and an addition (of stables and 
coach-house) at the right-hand top corner. The 
H lies nearly east and west ; and its lower limbs, 
called the north and south wings, were the first 


built—their builders being the two last Barons 
of Cobham, and their dates from 1584 to 1603. 
The crossbar of the H was built for the Duke of 
Lenox by Inigo Jones, partly on the remains of 
an earlier house ; and from 1770 to I818 the third 
and fourth Earls of Darnley added (or, as re- 
gards some portions, rebuilt) the ‘* Kitchen- 
square,” which forms the upper part of the H. 
By these two Earls—whose architects were 
James Wyatt: and the Reptons—the interior 
of the house was entirely remodelled, and 
very greatly improved in comfort and con- 
venience. 

The finest view of Cobham Hall is, [ think, 
from the near end of the great avenue, which 
was the ancient and noble approach to it. Here 
two sides of the house are seen—the south, long 
and low, of red brick like all the rest, varied 
and broken up with turrets, mullioned windows, 
high chimneys, and cupola-tower, and overlook- 
ing a little plain with stone-walled ponds and 
fountain; and the west front, with its great 
open quadrangle—if so Irish a figure may be 
admitted—formed by the stately Elizabethan wings and the 
more Classic centre. The warm red of the walls stands out 
against the trim grass and gravel at their feet ; it is broken 
in the north wing by the great grey Tudor doorway, a stately 
work, built by William Lord Cobham of two hundred tons of 
stone from Caen, and bearing the date 1594, and the inscrip- 
tion Dea Opt. Mar. 

The chief entrance to the house is rather curiously placed, 
under an archway ina long covered corridor, projecting north- 
wards from the middle of the north side (a continuation of 
the cross bar of the H, one might say). Passing inwards up 
the long Gothic entrance hall, beneath the arms of Elizabeth, 
and by the ancient fireplace, on which is blazoned the cont of 
William Brooke, Lord Cobbam, a turning to the right brings 








us to the Large Dining-Room, where hang some of the finest 
portraits in the house. 

‘The room is fine, quiet, simply furnished ; with woodwork 
of a soft brown. a brown ceiling fretted with gold, and much 
brightness of white marble—a statue at the end of the room, 
marble arches, a kind of marble fountain by the long, small- 
paned window, and (over the blazing fire of logs, piled on the 
massive firedogs) a high chimneypiece, of marbles, black and 
white. This reaches to the ceiling, and in its midst stands up 
a statue of Pomona—white against a black background~—with 
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OLD TREE IN THE PARK. 


great vases to the right and left; and a curious picture of 
Moses striking the rock is outlined on the black marble. 

Among the most interesting portraits are the Mary Stuart, 
painted after her death, the execution shown in the back- 
ground; the Charles I. of Mvytens, with a face so noble that 
critics think it must be someone else: the fourth Duke of 
Lenox (by Vandyke), his hand on the head of his faithful dog ; 
and the charming * Lady Frances Cole ’—a lovely child—by 
Reynolds, said to be the last picture he finished. 

When these. and many more, have been long studied, we 
may go—in half a dozen steps—to the room which was called 
by George IV. the finest he had ever seen, This is the lofty 
and brilliant Music-room, all flashing with white marble and 
gold tracery, light and rich, after the fashion of Louis Quinze. 
It is thirty-two feet in height, and at its ends are two galleries, 
upheld bv yellow pillars of scagliola. Along the balustrade of 
the organ gallery is just one line of red—a crimson velvet 
cushion, there placed at the suggestion of Sir Edwin Landseer 
to add colour to the room. ‘To the height of one storey the 
walls are entirely of white veined marble; from the ceiling— 
designed by Inigo Jones, rich with the arms and monograms, in 
gold on white. of Dukes of Lenox—there hangs a round gilded 
chandelier ; and over the carved marble mantelpiece is the 
great Vandyke which shows us Lords John aud Bernard 
Stuart—young “ bucks” of that day—brave in their blue and 
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OLD TREE AFTER A STORM. 


amber satin, shadowed by no foreboding of their early deaths 
in battle for their King. 

The room is further brightened, as all such rooms should 
be, with mirrors ; and at its western end four windows above 
and four below look out towards the lawn. 

Between this Music-Room and the Library comes the 
Vestibule, a kind of boudoir or snuggery : a quaint and happy 
little place in green and white, divided by an arch and pillars, 
behind which, in the dim background, is a round divan of 
Turkish luxuriance. Tall, grey-green vases adorn the little 
chamber ; and a French window opens into the great quad- 
rangle, just where, it is said, was formerly the grand entrance 
to the house (whence the room's name of Vestibule), 

Then comes the Library, delightful, homely, cosy; as a 
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library should be. It isa very pretty room—or pair of rcoms, 
rather, divided by little pillars, with two fireplaces, cheery 
and comforting ; and the colouring is warm and (shall I say 7) 
British, dotted and broken up into spaces of red, and green, 
and brown, and cream-colour, glimmering with mirrors, with 
family portraits looking down from the walls. Lord Darniey’s 
grandfather—a good picture by Phillips—hangs in state above 
the quaint china on the chimneypiece ; and there are two pretty 
pictures of the Queen, as achildand a young woman, by Fowler. 
Yet the famous rooms at Cobham—famous for their price- 
less contents —~are of course the Picture 
Gallery and the Portrait Gallery. From the 
Music-Room one goes to them up the grand 
staircase—huilt of stone, cold, white, and broad, 
with solid railings of iron, curved and gilt. On 
the ceiling above are the armsof Lenox, with the 
motto, rant D’ Arnicy; and great game-pictures 
hang on the walls. 

In the long Picture Gallery the ceiling is 
painted like the blue sky, but with a red border ; 
and the walls are red. There are four fireplaces, 
of which the chief one is magnificently carved 
in white marble, and bears the date 1599—the 
time of that unhappy Lord Cobham of whose 
fall I have spoken, and who (as if by some 
strange prevision) had here placed as motto, 
“ Sibi quisque naufragium facit.” 

The artist who did this and other marble- 
work—perhaps, indeed, all the sculpture in the 
buildings—was an unlucky Dutchman named 
Giles de Whitt, specially brought over from 
Holland by the noble owner, who had to be 
reminded (hy a conscientious steward) of his 
duty tothe poor fellow. “Yr. Lo: must resolve,” 
wrote the steward, “what and how much you 
are pleased to have doen by Gilcs de Whitt, 
either upon som newe Chymney piece. or upon 
my Lo: yor. father’s tombe, that the poore man 
may have some worcke, to get wherewithall to 
maintaine and susteyne himself.” 

Among the painters at Cobham, the great 
master is Titian; and to some minds his finest 
picture will be the one first seen—a glorious 
portrait of Ariosto. ‘The poet stands, his arms 
folded, wearing a plain, grey, heavy dress; and 
in the dark voluptuous beauty of bis face one 
seems to read the man’s whole character. ‘The 
most famous Titian in the gallery, the Europa, 
is unrivalled in the luxurious beauty of its 
colouring, and the wonderful flesh-painting of 
the superb girl-figure ; yet the greater “ human 
interest "the beauty which is more of insight 
than of technique—is in the portrait. 

A tremendons picture by Rubens—“ one of 
the most magnificent gallery-pictures in Europe,” 
says Mr. F. G. Stephens, in his interesting paper 
on the masterpieces at Cobham—is that which 
shows us Thomyris, Queen of the Massagetx, causing the 
head of Cyrus to be plunged into a vessel of blood. The picture 
is al) strength and freshness, with a curious realism in the 
faces and figures of the lookers-on. 

A companion-picture, for its strength, is the gloomy and 
splendid “ Death of Regulus,” by Salvator Rosa. The unlucky 
Roman is being vigorously rolled down-hill, and the whole 
scene is alive with action. 

Then there are other Titians: a jolly little Rubens, of 
Cupids : a curious Carlo Dolci—a picture within a picture, the 
inner one being a very large portrait of their founder which 
the Virgin is handing down to the Dominicans. And—in that 
room adjoining this Gallery, which is called, on no known 
authority, Queen Elizabeth's—are four most curious and 
valuable allegorical pictures by Paolo Veronese. 

The Portrait Gallery is a long, low, narrow corridor of pale 
grey-green, overlooking the plain buildings of the great 
servants’ quadrangle ; along its western side one sees the faces 
of almost all the greatest men of our history. Here is 
Shakspeare, and a very smooth, uninteresting person the 
painter hag made him ; while not far off is the presentment of 
Sir Philip Sidney, by just as much rougher than one has 
usually seen him. Locke's troubled, curious face is here ; and 
Dryden, dismal, sleepy, and feminine. Several of the great 
men of the period when (as Thackeray says) all the great 
men were fat, are shown in their fullest fat- 
ness : the blue-cheeked, half-shaven Steele; the 
plump and piglike Swift; the substantial 
Bolingbroke ; with, as the necessary exception, 
Pope's thin fretful face. Perhaps the face and 
forehead which strike one as the finest in all 
the gallery—solid, intellectual, manly—are those 
of Retterton, the great actor; and another big, 
powerful head is that of Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
who holds a picture of the New River. Royal 
people—Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, Catherine of 
Russia—there are, of course, in abundance. 

Of the private rooms of Cobham I have not 
space to speak: of the charming gardens, the 
beautiful park, a very few words must be enough. 
Not thirty years ago, much of the private 
grounds—which, by-the-way, cover fifty-five 
acres—was a wilderness, but since that time 
they have been laid out carefully and with taste. 
Of the old avenues many have been cut down, 
but the Grand Avenue is still as magnificent a 
one as can be seen, with its four parallel rows, 
1100 yards in length, of glorious limes. 

The gate at the further end of this avenue is 
now ciosed to the public: on which slender 
foundation is built the legend that the stately 
walk is never used but at the funeral of an 
owner of Cobham —a_ story which Charles 
Dickens was not ashamed to tell to Cyrus Field, 
who trustfully printed it! 

In the private grounds stands the pretty 
chalet, given to Dickens by Fechter, in which 
the great novelist wrote most of his later books. 
This is a little two-storey building of wood, the 
upper room being fitted up as a study, with 
hangings of the curious pea-green that Dickens 
loved. His family asked their father’s old neighbour, the Earl] 
of Darnley, to place it in his garden. , 

The park contains 700 acres, and is seyen or eight miles 
round. There are fine sweeps of hill, sometimes bare, some- 
times studded with great trees, standing single and in groups. 
There are woods, too, of noble trees, often kn in 
bracken : a grand ash, whose gigantic widespread roots tel] of 
a century of growth; immense sturdy ak and beautiful 
elms; fine old pollard chestnuts, and many noble ruins of 
great trees, blown down in recent gales—for there has beer 
rough work of late years—where the green, broken trunk lies 
on the ground, and the dry hulk pret Jesolate, = 

The most famons tree of Cobham is, of course, the gre 
chestnut known us the Four Sisters, one of whose st 
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unfortanately blown down in April, 1887. Of this Lord 
Darnley kindly sends the following account :— 

“This venerable relic of sylvan antiquity, although con- 
sisting of four distinct stems, had, until closely examined, the 
appearance of a single tree. It was probably the second 
Spanish chestnut-tree in this country in foint of size, the 
celebrated Tortworth chestnut being the first. The measure- 
ment of the Jatter is given by Strutt as being fifty-two feet at 
five fect from the ground; that of the Four Sisters, twenty- 
nine feet at three fect and thirty-three feet at twelve feet from 
the ground.” 

By the public path from Rochester—trodden by the im- 
mortal feet of Pickwick and his companions, on their way to 
| join the disconsolate Tupman at the Cobham Leather Bottle— 

there stands high up, as a landmark, a Mausoleum, which may 
be described as a Greek temple with a pyramid at top. Rumour 
says that it has never been used, as there was a difficulty about 
its consecration ; and, farther, that in it abides a hermit— 
indeed, the Earl of Darnley has often received applications for 
the post. Need it be said that the ramour is as wrong as usual ? 
From many points of the park one has a distant glimpse, 
across a wide slope of grass, of the long line of the great 
| avenue, looking. throngh the haze of a winter day, like the 
dark battalions of an army on the march. Over the hillsides 
are dotted the small black and white Shetland cattle, with 
- their ronghish coats, no two marked alike; among the trees 
| ginnce the great herds of deer; little rabbits dart and dip 
| about : and the rooks caw, as they come in their long line over 
the great red house, which stands back, half-hidden by the 
ancient trees, where the long avenne ends. EDWARD RvuSE. 











MUSIC, 
THE BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 

The sixth of these triennial celebrations terminated on Oct. 14. 
The opening performance of “ Elijah” (already briefly referred 
to) included, as principal vocalists, Madame Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 
The selection from Gluck’s opera “Iphigénie en Tauride”™ 
(given at the evening concert of the same date) was an 
interesting example of the noble simplicity of style by which 
the composer redeemed the opera stage of his time from the 
prevailing Italian frivolities and inanities. Madame Albani’s 
fine delivery of the soprano portion was an admirable feature 
of the performance. Wer coadjutors were Miss M. Gane, Mr. 
W. Mills, and Mr. W. Thomas. As previously said, another 
specialty of this programme was Sir Charles Hallé's artistic 
rendering of Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. The 
concert also comprised interesting vocal and orchestral pieces 
that do not call for specific mention. 

The morning performances of the other days of the festival 
week included Cherubini's fine fourth Mass (in C), followed 
by Dr. Mackenzie's dramatic cantata ‘The Rose of Sharon.” 
The principal soloists in the Mass were Madame Albani, 
Madame Belle Cole, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. C. Banks, and Mr. 
Santley, those in the cantata having been Mesdames 
Albani and Belle Cole, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Worlock. Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis Night ” music (soloists, 
Madame Belle Cole, Mr. E. Lioyd, and Mr. Santley) and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's dramatic cantata “The Golden Legend” 
(with Madame Albani, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. W. Thomas as solo vocalists) formed the 
morning programme of Oct. 18 ; ‘“ The Messiah” having closed 
the festival on Oct. 19. The solo vocalists on this last occasion 
were Mise Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Worlock. 

The second of the evening concerts opened with Berlioz's 
dramatic symphony “ Romeo and Juliet “—a work that com- 
prises much beautiful and effective music, together with some 
of that eccentricity which colours most of the composer's 
works. The solo vocalists were Madame Belle Cole, Mr. C. 
Banks, and Mr. W. Mills. Miscellaneous orchestral and vocal 
pieces completed this programme. The last of the evening 
concerts—on Oct. 18—comprised some effective orchestral and 
vocal performances of pieces too familiar to call for specific 
mention. It is much to be regretted that the continued indis- 
position of Madame Trebelli hindered her from fulfilling her 
engagement at the Bristol Festival, where she was readily 
replaced by Madame Belle Cole. 

Sir Charles Hallé's fine band, with himself as conductor, ao 
powerful and well-trained chorus, and the eminent solo singers 
already named, have combined to realise performances mostly 

worthy of the standard classical works of which the pro- 
' grammes have chiefly consisted. Mr. Rootham, as chorus- 
master, and Mr. Riseley, as organist, have rendered efficient 
services to the festival proceedings. 


The opening of the thirty-third series of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday afternoon concerts on Oct. 13 was duly recorded by 
us. At the second concertof the scries, on Oct. 20, the pro- 
gramme comprised two works, given for the first time here—a 
symphony (No. 2) by Herr Goldmark, and a “ Concerto 
Romantique ” for violin, by M. Benjamin Godard. The sym- 
phony isa work of a similar class to one by the same com- 
poser, entitled “ A Country Wedding,” that has been given at 
thes concerts and elsewhere with much success. The second 
| symphony contains much effective writing, especially in the 


earlier portions, and may well find a second hearing. The 
violin piece contains many passages affording scope for 
mom execitive display, which were brilliantly rendered by M. 
Johannes Wolff. Other portions of the concert reqnire no 
mention beyond stating that vocal s»los were successfully 
rendered by Madame Valleria and Mr. Braxton Smith. 
Mr. William Carter will give the first of a new scries of 
grand concerts at the Royal Albert Hall on Oct. 31, witha 
Scotch festival. 

Mr. W. Nicholl is to begin a new series of his interesting 
clamber concerts at Princes’ Hall on Nov. 1, when a varied 
and attractive programme of vocal and instrumental music 
will be offered. 


Dr. Latham delivered the annual Harveian oration at the 
Royal College of Physicians on Oct. 18. 

Sir Edward Watkin, Bart., M.P., was on Oct. 18 presented 
with an address from the electors of the Parliamentary 
borough of Hythe, on the occasion of his departure for India. 

The Lord Mayor entertained at the Mansion Hoase on 
Oct. 17 a large namber of the Mayors and Provosts of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

A deputation representing the ratepayers of Kensington 
waited upon Mr. James Heywood at his residence, Palace- 
gardens, on Oct. 20, to present him with a bust of himself, 
executed in white Carrara marble, by Mr. Adams Acton, in 
acknowledgment of his t of a library, which is to form a 
uucleas for the new Pree y in Kensington. 

The Wasp@ieetiegs’ Company have enriched their hal! in 
resham-streee Sasa ae w containing their 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Commanications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

JOH BrackuteNne.—Many thanks for the game and the information. 

EW P (Windsor),.— Held over for want of sce. 

Hxenewarp.—There has been some confusion, Which we cannot at the moment 
explain. The problem shall be re-exanuned wicha view to publication. 

ER E—We du not publish self-matea; and as you acnd no solution of your 
position, we cannot offer an opinion on ile merits. 

JkrrY ALLEN (Bombay).—We have a large number of two-movera yet to be pub- 
lished, and cannot, cherefure, promise au carly appearance of youra, even 1f it 
stands examination, 

E HALLIWRLU (Bolton),—Your problem is marked for insertion, if sound, 

J AMYGDALIB.~Thanks for problem, which shall uut be overlooked. 

F Heaury, Carsinke W Wood, Mrs Baird, J P Taylor, W T Pierce. J Pierce, BG 
Lawa, Signor Asya, W Biddle, E Halliwell, Hereward, J Amyedalis, A Silverg, 
I. Desanges, and Columbus are severally thanked for the problems so courtcotsly 
Placed at our disposal, 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF PRoRLEM No, 22290 received from J W Shaw (Montreal), 
GJ Venle,and J Kutter; of No. gt frum J Sauc, A W Hamilton Goll, Alpha, 
Mertit, J Bryden, B Re) nolds, J G Hankin, Quidnune, and W IF D (Wobura). 

ConReCT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2323 received fram Hereward, B Reynolds, 
JD Tucker (Leeds), Howard A, E Casella (Paris). Martin F, Dawn, A Newman, E 
Laces, W Hillier, Jupiter Junior, GJ Veale, E Phillips, J Bryden, REN Binks, 
Rev Wintleld Cooper, Peterhouse, Juba Short (Exeter), T dy (Ware), T Roberts 
(Hackney), Dr Gustav Waltz (Heidelberg), Mra Kelly. D McCoy (Galway), WS 
(SheMeld), E Louden, R Worters (Canterbury), Columbus, WR Railleom, KH 
Brooks, L Deaange:, Dr F St, B Lucas, Percy Ewen, andd Dixon (Culchester). 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2331. 


WHITR. BLACK. 
1. Bto K 2nd P takes P 
2. Kt to Kt 3rd K takes Kt 
3. Kt Mates. 
Numcrous correspondents point out a solution in two moves by 1. Kt to B 6h. 
PRORLEM No. 
By L. DESANGES, 


BLACK. 


2325. 
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White to play, and mate In three moves. 
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BRITISH CHESS CONGRES&. 
Game played between Mr. GUNSBERG an] the Rev. J. OWEN, 
(French Defence.) 


WHITE (Mr.G.) 9 BLACK (Mr.@.) WHITE (Mr.G.) BLACK (Mr. 0.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 15. P takes P Kt takes Q P 
2.P to Q 4th P to Q B 3rd 16. Kt takes P Kt (Q 4th) to 
3. P to KR B Ath P to Q 4th Kt 5th 


Kt to Q R 3rd 


If Brakes Rt Black answers with Q to 
R ath ¢chs, 


Loss of time, The Knight is well posted, 
and should net have heen moved, B to 
Ko 3rd, threatening a Pawn not easily 
defended, would have been better. 


6 KttoK B3rd = Kt to B dnd :; . 
6. B to Q 3rd PtoQKu3rd | 1% KttoK 4th — 
7. Castles P to Kt 3rd Whito's position isdecidedly the Letter 
: 2 : of the two. 
Biack is constructing an chiborately 
defensive position, but Chis Pawn is 7. B to K 2nd 
moved ftom a post where i would pre- | 18. B to Kt sq Kt tc Q 4th 


eently prove useful te one in which 
the subsequent proceedings do not in- 
terco-t i. 


A confeasion of the weakuess of his 


16th move. 
19. KttoQ B2nd Castles (Q R) 


8. P toQ Kt 3rdJ__— PtH QB Sth 2u. Kt to K 3rd Q to B 2nd 

9. Q to kK aul Pwd R 3rd Losing the exchange and the game, 
]u, B to Kt 2nd B to Q Kt 2nd K Rto B sy would have still left Black 
11. K to R sq Q to Q 2nd with some flelt; but he was, in any case, 


getting Lard pressed, The remuning 
Inevesare merely amassaere of lis forces. 


21. Kt to Q 6th (ch) K to Ktsq 


12.Q KttoQ 2nd Ktto Kk 2nd 
13.Q R to Q sq 


Black's galue 16 Strong only in appear. 


ance, and with true stratesica!l instinct | 22. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
White detects the weakness of jis | 23. Kt takes P B to B 4th 
opponent's centre, and acts accordingly. | 94. Kt takes K R P to Q 5th 
13. Kt to B 3rd 25. Kt takea P P takes Kt 
14. P to B 4th as ne P Kt to Kt 5th 
White continnes with adinfrablo jude. | 24° BUN 4th B to Q B sy 
ment. By this move be sonnei K 3/28. PtoQ R 3rd P to Q 6th 
and compels an exchange of Pawns, | 29. Q to B 3rd Kt to B7th 
greatly to hits own advantare, 30. K takes P, 
14. BP ttkes P and wins. 





Mr. Blackburne, who fs now starring the provinces, gave an exhibition 
of his skillat Trowbridge on the evenings of Oct. Wand 11. On the first 
night he played thirty-six simultancous games, of which he only lost two 
and drew chres, Winning the rest; and the following evening, when meeting 
elght opponents, blindfold, he won six, drew one, and lost one. His pro- 
gramine tinehides visite to Blrmingham, Manchester, and Luton. On Nov. 3 
he gives a blindfold performance at the British Chess Club. 


At the Dover Chess Club, on Oct. 15, Mr. Bird played twenty simultaneous 
ganies, of Which he won seventeen, drew two, and lost one. Some of the 
Sue were Very spirited, being force! by the single player in characteristic 
rly ie, 

The match betwoon the Athenw:im and North Lonion Chess Clubs, 
played at the roots of the latter on Oct. LH, resulted tna victory for the 
Athenwum team by 94 games to 54. 

“The Chess-Player’s Pocket-Book and Mannal of the Openings,” by 
James Mortimer (Wyman and Sons).- Chess-plavers of all classes ought to 
be grateful to Mr. Mortimer for this excellent little work, which fs 6° 
single fn flea that the wonder is no ono has ever thoneht of it before. 
Within a compass pormitting the book to be easily slipped into a brenst- 
pocket, the author has managed to give the first ten moves of sixty-one 
different: openings, including such novelties as the Pierce and the two 
Blackinar gambits, whilst an appendix provides farther analyses of the 
leading attacks. The volume is, in fact, an exhaustive compendinm of the 
labours of all the analysts, and contains as much real instruction in 
the openings as one ten times its size. There are, of course, no notes : 
but by an ingenious code of signs, the value of different lines of 
play, or of particular moves, is as fully indicated as tn any of the ordinary 
text books, In each case the erlticism is Mr. Mortimer’s own; but his 
proved merits as a player necessarily command respect for his Judgment ns 
a commentator, We already owe to him some interesting variations in the 
Most popular lines of play ; but we consider that in this manual he has done 
st more for the game, So far as our examination has gone, we have 
discovered no defects of any kind, and great care has evidently been taken 
to avold errors, The volume tx daintily got up, and its price (one shilling) 
brings it within the reach of everyone. We wish {¢ all the success {t 
deserves, and shall be surprised if it does not obtain a large demand. 





The tenth annual Brewers’, Mineral Water Manufacturers’ 
and Allied Trades’ Exhibition was opened at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, on Oct. 22, and continued till the 27th. 

The Board of Trade have received two silver medals and 
their diplomas, which have been awarded by the French Govern- 
ment to Mr. William Garson, second mate, and John Neill, 
seaman, of the British steam-ship Richmond. in recognition of 
their services to the passengers and crew of the French vessel 
Ville de Victoria, which foundered in Lisbon Harbour on 
Dec. 24, 1886. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OYSTERS. 


That window in the oyster-shop has always had a strange 
fascination for me, and I never contemplate the Livalves in 
its tanks withont a sigh of regret that so much in the way of 
complex anatomy should glide over the human throat without 
exciting even a quiver to mark ite sense of the social barbarity 
to which it has been subjected. It is curious, too, to note how 
different are the feelings with which we of these islands 
regard two nearly-related molluscs—the oyster and the snail. 
For the former we pay down cheerfully our two-and-six or 
three-and-six per dozen on Mrs. Driver's counter, while the 
dainty, vegetable - feeding snail (costing us, as imported, 
nothing like such prices) is eschewed es a Continental 
culinary and gastronomic eccentricity. I suppose it always 
will be so in the matter of our food. Weare terribly insular, 
in a dietetic sense. I do not aspire to the free ideas of 
John Chinaman, who despises nothing which is edible, and 
to whom a rat or a dog may come with equal relish as does his 
trepang or bird's nest (for soup); but I do contend 
we might enlarge our daily bill-of-fare with great 
advantage to health and pocket alike. In my many. jour- 
neyings to and fro over the surface of the earth it is my 
lot to sojourn frequently at hotels. I find the British waiter 
has invented a shibboleth which in the matter of breakfast is 
repeated over the length and breadth of the land. Inquire 
what there may be ready to offer you for the first meal of the 
day, and you are answered at hotel No. 1, “ Chop-fish-steak- 
ham-and-eggs, Sir!” At hotel No. 2 it is, “ Fish-chop-steak- 
ham-and-eggs, Sir!” At No. 3 it varies like the same old 
chimes — “ Steak-fish-chop-ham-and-eggz, Sir!”—and so on, 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, the refrain censeth never. 

What this plaint of mine has to do with oysters may not, I 
confess, be apparent all at once; but my logical position is, 
luckily. secure. I contend that, as we have gone out of our 
(edible) way, ages ago, to devour the mollusc, we should pro- 
gress a little further on the same (dietetic) lines. Why not 
enlarge and extend the British bill-of-fare? Here is a topic 
for my friend Mr. Payn. The oyster must have been “a great 
departure” in its time. Imagine the attitude of the solid and 
eminently respectable Britisher who first swallowed an oyster. 
It was, ia truth, a great feat; it led to a great innovation in 
food delicacies, and I trust it may be repeated in the casc of 
many of the products of marine zoology as yet limited to the 
aquarium. The late Mr. Gosse used to relate how once upon 
n time he cooked and ate a sea-anemone. In the days of my 
youth, fired with a strong emulation to imitate my masters in 
science, I went and did likewise. The experiment was nota 
success. The anemone was tough, and it wanted a nice Sauce 
Hollandaise, say, to make one fancy it was only cod-fish after 
all. Unfortunately I had to cook the animal myself (the hcad 
of the kitchen in those days refused to “ mess about,” as she 
put it, with “ such filthy things’), and there were no directions 
in any of the estimable manuals of the culinary art at 
my command whereby I might be guided in my attempts 
in food-reform. Later on I may “return to my anemone”; 
but it will be rather in a literary than in a culinary 
sense, I fear. You get nice fresh cuttlefish on the 
Mediterranean borders, and it tastes like nicely-done tripe. 
Everybody has had (or thinks he has enjoyed) frogs’ hind legs 
in Paris; but “ you can never be sure,” as the comic song has 
it, unless you go to the Halles Centrales and buy your frogs 
nicely skewered on those little bits of wood, each looking for 
all the world like a monkey on a stick. Anyhow, I always 
take mine oyster as a proof that once upon a time we did make 
a step in the direction of a fuller menu ; and when one thinks 
of the endless reiteration of the “ beef, pork, mutton,” and of 
the “ chop-fish-steak-ham-and-eggs, Sir!” I can only hope 
(without being a Sybarite) that when we next enlarge our 
dietary I may be there to’see—and to partake likewise. 

Our oyster is designated, somewhat unfeelingly, I confess, 
in natural history text-books, “a headless bivalve.” Whether 
it ever possessed a head or not, the sequel doth not show. I 
can certainly hie back, if you will, in oyster-history, and 
trace for you its development; but even in its early days there 
is no appearance of a head. Hence it is an inferior creature 
in this sense to your snail or whelk, which not cnly possesses 
a bead, but contrives to see a good deal of the world in the 
course of its somewhat laboured peregrinations. 

‘The oysters lying in Mrs. Driver's tank this morning are 
gaping widely enough. You might almost think they brd 
died in the night ; but when you tap the shell ever so lightly 
you notice how it closcs with a somewhat leisurely but highly 
determined motion. Now, this observation proves two things to 
the inquiring mind. It shows, first of all, that the bivalve 
exhibits a quick appreciation of the “tapping at its garden- 
gate’; in other words, it is provided with a very distinct 
nervous system. Then, secondly, you observe that it pos- 
gcsses a@ powerful muscle wherewith the shell is closed. l.ook 
at the empty valve or shell from which you have just removed its 
tenant. You see the oval impression on the valve showing where 
the muscle was attached, and you note on the other and com- 
panion valve, the neighbour impression. Between the two 
valves of the shell, then, there stretches this strong band of 
muscular fibres: so strong that it requires the deft hand of 
the oyster-opener to detach them. ‘This muscle which clcses 
the valves and keeps them shut is called the * adductor"; and 
while our oyster has but one, the mussels themselves possess 
two. It is a voluntary muscle this of the oyster, and 
quite as much at the command of the animal as your 
own biceps is placed under your bebest. But the ad- 
ductor muscle of the oyster is not an organ which is 
frequently in use. If the shell is closed by its action, 
how, you inquire. are the valves opened? Look once again 
at tbe empty shell. You observe at its beak or apex tlc 
remains of a brownish substance. ‘That is the "ligament ” of 
the shell. Itisan elastic band, which is put on the stretch 
when the shell is closed by the adductor muscle. If that 
muscle relaxes, you see what will happen. The elastic 
ligament will come into play, and by that elasticity will keep 
the shell open. Now, as an open shell is the oyster's natural 
condition, we can see in this contrivance a saving of power. 
The shel} is kept unclosed by the purely elastic and mechanical 
action of the ligament. The oyster has no need to bother 
itself over this duty. But it is when the more unusual work 
of closing the shell has to be accomplished that the vital and 
muscular act comes into play. Then the muscle acts, and 
“shuts up shop,” so to speak, without delay. Nature is always 
economical in her distribution of power, and our oyster is kept 
gaping without the expenditure of any vital activity. 

2 may not linger to-day to tell you of the gills of the oyster 
(otherwise the * beard’’), with their countless cilia, which 
waft in currents of water perpetually for food and breathing, 
and as perpetually sweep out these currents laden with the 
waste of the molluscan body. But perchance I have said 
enough to convince you that the oyster-shop exhibits many 
interesting problems in science in the contents of its tanks; 
and to suggest that, as oysters contribute largely to the 
material nutrition of mankind, they may also be found not 
less wholesome when regarded from an intellectual point of 
view. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE BLUE LION DEBATING CLUB. 
The old-fashioned tavern in Bastle-street, which anciently 
displayed for its sign the painting of a ferocious King of 
Beasts, fabulously called blue, rampant in a scarlet field, as 


true to Nature as the ideas and speeches of some tavern 
debating clubs are true to fact and common-sense—retains 


f . cee _ ‘ 
: Via) VR 
ay a “ v 


“ Mr. Chairman, the learned opener of the debate has 
told us that” 





merely its name as the Blue Lion, with its license to sell wines 
and spirits and malt liquors, and with a respectable sort of 
custom. Passing through the bar, where glasses clink merrily 
on the broad zinc-covered counter, behind which a potman 
and two barmaids ply the brass-handled engines that pump 
up streams of refreshing liquids from the cellar, you may, if 
you have nothing better to do, at eight or nine o'clock on a 
Monday evening, find an odd kind of mutual amusement going 
on. to which listeners are freely welcome, though only members 


* Downright robbery, gentle- 
mern—robbery and conr- 
fiscation I” 





of a recognised society take an active part in the performance. 
‘The visitor, however, will soon be courteously asked by a Blue 
Lion waiter to mention what he prefers in the way of stimu- 
lating drink ; and, if he likes also to smoke, will be encouraged 
by neighbouring examples. 

The large inner room, entered from the bar through swing- 
doors, has a divan of green leather seating at the upper end 
and along two sides, except at the ample fireplace; and there 
are tables, marked with many a dint and stain by the setting 
down and spilling of thousands of pots, jugs, and tumblers, or 
the burning ashes of thousands of pipes and cigars. The wall 
at the upper end is adorned with portraits of John Wilkes and 
Tom Paine, which attest the historic boast that the Blue Lion 
Debating Club has existed a hundred years, being the gift of 
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two of its founders when those great demagogues were most 
admired. Below them, on a little raised platform, with a 
little separate table, is an arm-chair, now occupied by Mr. 
Soggins, who presides over the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul, but does not contribute to either. His flow pours down 
his silent throat; reason to his stomach is an indigestible 
feast. He is a second-hand furniture dealer in Bag-lane, with 


no particular family call to spend his evenings at home. The 
landlord of the Blue Lion is an old friend of his. and Mr. 
Soggins gets his brandy-and-water free of cost. Every half- 
hour the rap of a hammer is sounded, and you may observe the 
Chairman looking at the clock; this happens regularly from 
half-past eight till eleven. He does not look at the waiter, 
but the waiter understands this glance at the clock asa signal, 
and instantly brings to the Chairman's little table another 
“six of brandy,” with afresh jug of hot water. ‘The Chairman 
is armed, as we have noticed, with a handy wooden hammer 
of cylindrical shape. with which he knocks: to enforce order. 
When his fifth glass of brandy-and.water is nearly finished, 
he knocks very decisively, and calls out, * Time! gentlemen! 
Time!” 

This is all that Mr. Soggins, the Chairman, has to do; 


except that, when he takes his seat. at half-past eight, and 
gets his first glass, he rises and says, “ Gentlemen, Mr. White,” 
or Mr. Black,” or “Mr. Brown,” “will address you on the 
question of which he has given notice.’ The question, or 
abstract proposition, or assertion of “policy,” to be debated, 
with the name of its propounder, written on a sheet of paper, 
has been publicly set on view in the bar-window of the Blue 
Lion, during four days of the preceding week. Anybody 
stopping for a moment in Bustle-street might have read the 
following :— 

“That the present crisis in the affairs of the human race 
imperatively demands the total and immediate abolition of 
the existing system in all its ramifications, social, political, 
religious, industrial, and commercial; and that institutions 


. ig) ji v a Ver. 


based on despotic tyranny, consecrated by hypocrisy, and 
bearing the fruits of moral anarchy, servility, and wide- 


spread misery, shall forthwith be superseded by arrangements 
more conducive to the progress of mankind. Proposed by Mr. 
Sadface.” 

The rising of Mr. Sadface, one of the most frequent and 
lengthy speakers of this society, is but faintly cheered, or 





Chairman, [ denounee™ 





rather is not cheered at all, but is saluted by a slight rapping 
of spoons on the table. With a visage bearing the dismal 
expression of a convicted criminal just awaiting bis sentence 
to be hanged, his stream of oratory, in forced monotonous 
utterance like the tones of a cow’s-horn, begins and proceeds 
for nearly five-and-twenty minutes. Among the forty or fifty 
members present, some are furtively chatting with each other, 
some are loudly giving their orders for “Scotch” or “ Irish,” 
brandy. gin, or “ bitter ;”” some are busily filling and lighting 
their pipes, while several, being near the door, escape with a 
sly wink into the bar, promising to return directly. Mr. Sad- 
face, absorbed in the recollection of a train of tremendous 
thonghts and terrible phrases, to which he has previously 
devoted long hours of solitary study. glares at the wall-space 
between the two pictures above the Chairman’s head, unob- 





“© But, gentlemen, let us be serious” 


servant of the demeanour of his audience. Ile is an attorney's, 
copying clerk, anda furious philosophic reformer. His speech 
is a convincing exposition of the notorious rottenness of all 
that is established—legal, traditional, or customary—In this 
and every other so-called civilised nation. Church and State, 
Law and Gospel, the Court, the House of Lords, the Bench of 
Bishops, the Bench of Judges, Landed Estate and Trade 








— — a 
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Capital, Finance and Credit, all Corporations, all officials, all 
professions, all who seek gain by trade or investment of money, 
are denounced as the crafty enemies and robbers of the working 
classes. “Mr. Chairman, I denounce,” he exclaims with a 
solemn gesture ; and he stands still denouncing— 

Until the Chairman's hammer is heard; for it is nine 
o'clock, and the Chairman is going to signal for his second 





“ That question, Mr. Chairman, is doubtless full of 
difficulty and” 





glass of brandy. Then Mr. Sadface indignantly sits down; 
and to him rises Mr. Backstead, a retired tax-collector. who 
has, with his wife's money, bought up the leases of the dilapi- 
dated old dwelling-houses in Mugsby’s-alley, and screws £300 
a year of weekly rents out of the wretched tenants over- 
crowding those squalid abodes of filth and disease. He is. of 
course, @ member of the Select Vestry of his parish, and a 





“ “sp ‘ - " 7 ; 
There was one subject, Mr. Chairman, that—er—er— 
I—er—would like to mention—er—er—er—one other 
' matter that—er—er ”’——~ 


practised debater. “Mr. Chairman,” he says, “the learned 
| opener of the debate has told us that ”"—property is. robbery ; 


9 


but Mr. Backstead can prove that it is not; for if there were 
RO property, nobody could get anything; if there were no 


t tents, there would be no houses to livein; if there were no 
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capital, there would be no trade and no wages; what would 
become of the working classes then? “Property, in fact, 
gentlemen, supports and provides for all.” 

But Mr. Backstead has an inveterate personal antagonist, 
Mr. Trounce, one of the People’s Grievances’ Reform 
Association, who is the next speaker. He attacks the manage- 
ment of local and parochial business, and declares that it is 


interrupted the speaker, and a voice at the lower end of 
the room, beginning timidly in subdued tones, was heard 
trolling the notes of an old rollicking chorus, * For we always 
are so jolly oh—Slap, bang, here we are again, what jolly 
dogs are we !”’ 

The whole assembly, within three minutes, had assumed a 
convivial aspect ; fresh orders were shouted to the waiters ; 
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often perverted, “ worse than our National Government, I say, 
bad as that is,” by private jobs and corrupt transactions, Then 
he relates an instance in which a Select Vestry was prevailed 
on by intrigue to rescind a resolution passed in consequence of 
its surveyor's report, ordering some ruinous and unwholesome 
dwellings to be put in repair. “I will tell you, gentlemen, 
those dwellings and their owner ; they were in Mugsby's-alley, 
and he was Mr. Backstead! And this is the man, gentlemen, 
who has the effrontery to tell you that private property is 
held for the benefit of all!” 

After Mr. Trounce’s exciting harangue, which dealt with 
various local topics, a slowly-moving, honest-looking, elderly 
man, recognised as Mr. Waite the shoemaker, stood 
up, carefully feeling his chin to make sure that his 
head was upright. He could not agree with the 
sweeping denunciations of everything in this country 
that Mr. Sadface, who was a gentleman who had 
had a much superior education to himself (Mr. 
Waite) had so strongly expressed. But he believed 
that the prosperity of the country might be im- 
proved by an amendment of the Land Laws. 
“That question, Mr. Chairman, is doubtless full of 
difficulty "—so Mr. Waite candidly confesses that 
he has not yet made up his mind whether it would 
be more desirable to repeal the antiquated “ Statute 
of Primogeniture,” or to decree the summary con- 
fiscation of all estates hitherto settled in perpetuity 
on male heirs under the iniquitous * Law of Entail.” 

But Mr. Bangham, the sturdy gentleman with 
an intensely earnest countenance, who makes the 
table shudder under the blows of his muscular fist, 
has inexorably made up //s mind to wipe out that 
huge national scandal, the infamons and accursed 
Pension List, by which, as he proves from printed 


figures in the 
Democratic Al- 
manaek. the Vasil 
sum of two mil- 
lions and three 


quarters sterling — 
is yearly paid by 
the British tax- 
paver among 
ninety-seven descendants of the illegitimate off- 
spring of that base and profligate Monarch, King 
Charles II. “It is downright robbery, gentlemen— 
robbery and confiscation !” 

When so much vehemence and portentous gravity 
seem to have fatigued the company, they are 
relieved by the bland jocosity of Mr. Felix Smoothers. 
He is a personal friend of Mr. Sadface, and sits 
with him all day at an opposite desk in the same 
office. “I deeply regret,” he says, “that I have 
come here too late this evening, and have missed 
the rich treat you have all enjoyed in hearing my 
honourable and learned friend's brilliant exposition, 
set off, as I can fancy, by the flashes of wit, the 
genial glow of humorous pleasantry, the soft touches 
of delicate irony, the charming graces of a refined 
and captivating eloquence, that we appreciate in 
his frequent discourses. Mr. Sadface, gentlemen, is 
blessed with a temperament of airy cheerfulness. There he 
sits, with a glass only of water before him, as you observe, 
sufficiently exhilarated by the internal radiance of his delight- 
ful imagination ; we, less gifted minds, are fain to imbibe a 
slight inspiration of hopeful benevolence through the medium 
of whisky or brandy or whatever it may chance to be. 
But, gentlemen, let us be serious "—— Cries of “ No, no!” 


there was a clattering of pots and a tinkling of spoons in 
glasses, a loud chattering of tongues in many sociable groups 
of laughing talkers, brief snatches of song from different 
quarters, and a growing cloud of tobacco-smoke filling the hall 
of debate. Amidst this festive turmoil, the firure of Mr. James 
Priggins, one of the most punctual attendants of the club, was 
discerned rising with a written paper in his left hand, while 
his right manipulated a double eyeglass. He feebly uttered 
the following syllables :— 

* There was one subject, Mr. Chairman, that—er—er—I— 
ee like to mention—er—er—er—one cther matter 

1at—er—er “—— 























But the Chairman saw, at that moment. the bottom of his 
fifth glass of brandy-and-water. He drained its last drop, 
and put down the glass. He lifted the official hammer, ’ex- 
claiming “Time! gentlemen! Time!” The hammer fell 
with such force that fifty glasses jingled on the tables. Mr, 
Soggins left the chair, and the Blue Lion Debating Club 
presently went home to bed, = a 
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HALLOWMAS EVE. 
“The good old customs of the country are passing away.” 

No speech, perhaps, is oftener heard than this when, over 

the walnats and the wine about Christmastime or Hallowe'en. 


the talk haa turned apon the subject of old-fashioned festiv:- 
ties. And the sentiment seldom fails to evoke a sigh of regret, 
and to awnke recollections of frolic mirth enjoyed in lighter- 
hearted days. But while there is, without doubt, truth in the 
remark, happily it is not altogether trne. ‘Ihe portly old 
gentleman who animadverts upon the subject is generally too 
apt to take for granted that, because for some decades he hrs 
ceased to share in these festal sports, the sports themselves 
have ceased to be observed. If, however, the speaker were 
to return upon such a night as All Hallow's Eve to the village 
where perchance his youthful years were passed, he might 
find that the quaint and merry customs he laments do not 
altogether belong to the golden dusk of long-forgotten days. 
Though he himself has grown older and graver, the great heait 
of the world has remained ever young ; and ever still, as the 
traditional occasions come round, there breaks forth amid its 
long-accustomed scenes the ancient madcap carnival of mirth. 
Not, indeed, quite as in bygone times is this festival of 
Hallowe'en now observed. The witches no longer, as in days 
of yore. are believed to hold their revels then upon the green- 
sward, and something of the ancient superstition which 
otherwise lent awe to the eve of All Saints’ Day has been dis- 
pelled by modern education. But enongh remains of uncanny 
feeling to lend interest to the more mysterious proceedings of 
the night: and the spirit of simple enjoyment may be trusted 
to keep olive for its own sake most of the mirth-giving 
furctions of the feast. An institution which took its 


1. The feast, with Hawaiian female 
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origin probably from some strange rite of far-back pagan 
times, and which has managed to survive countless changes of 
thought, and, like a rolling snowball, to incorporate in itself 
traces of the Crusades, of the Mediwval Church mysteries or 
miracle plays, and of later witchcraft and elfin superstitions, 
must have a strong hold somewhere upon haan nature, and 
is not likely to disappear quite at once even before the blast 
of the steam-engine and the roll of the printing-press. 

If one wishes to know how lads and lasses spent their 
Hallowe'en in Ayrshire a handred years ago, he has but to 
read the famous description of the occasion written by the 
glowing peasant-pen of Burns; and cold indeed must be his 
imagination if he does not catch from that description some- 
thing of the madcap frolic of the night. In these lines he 
may hear the timid lasses “ skirl” as their sweethearts sur- 
prise them pulling the fateful corn-stalks; he may watch 
Jamie Fleck secretly sowing his handful of hemp-seed, and 
waiting for the image of his destined true-love to appear 
behind him in the act of harrowing it ; he may see Meg in the 
empty barn. weighing her * wechts o’ naething,” and likewise 
waiting for her trne-love’s presentment ; and he may laugh at 
the mishap befalling the wanton widow as she dips her left 
sleeve in the rivulet at the meeting of three lairds’ lands. 
But one must not think that these time-honoured frolics are 
all unpractised now. 

Let him step into some great farm-kitchen of the Lothians, 
with its red fire roaring up the chimney, its plate-racks gleam- 
ing on the walls, and dressers, tables, and chairs clean as 
scrubbing can make them, and he will find, in practice, bits of 
traditional folklore and traits of human nature equally worthy 
of the poet's pen. , — 

The place for the moment is empty, the lamps shining 














from their bright tin sconces on the walls upon unoccupied 
wooden settles and chairs; for luds and lasses together have 
betaken themselves to pull each his particular prophetic stock 
in the kailyard at hand. But presently, with shouts of 
laughter, they come streaming in out of the darkness: and 
shrieks of merriment greet the discovery of the fortune which 
has befallen individual members of the company. For, accord- 
ing as the stock lighted on in the dark turns out to be straight 
or crooked, and its taste sweet or bitter, so the appearance and 
disposition of its possessor’s future mate will be ; and according 
as earth has clung to the uptorn root or not will the pockets 
of the future pair be well-filled or the reverse. A merry party 
these men and maidens make, bringing in with them as they 
enter a breeze of the cool night air, and a breath of the sweet, 
fresh-smelling earth. And from the flaming cheeks and 
sparkling eyes of at least one of the langhing girls it is to be 
doubted that she has met outside with romewhat warmer and 
more certain assurance of the personality of her future 
partner in life than is likely to be afforded by her stock of 
carly kail. 

Anothcr method of divination, however, presently engrosses 
all attention indoors. Three bow]snre set out on the hearth— 
one fall of clean water, one muddy, and the remaining vessel 
empty. One after another each lad and lass is blindfolded, the 
position of the bow]s is changed in thimble-rigging fashion, 
and he or she is led forward and invited to place a hand in one, 
According as the dish chosen proves dirty, clean, or empty will 
the inquirer of the Fates marry a widow or a maid, or remain 
& bachelor ; and shrieks of merriment are occasioned by the 
appropriate mishaps which befall the most confident. 

Then there is the burning of nuts to be done in the great 
kitchen-fire—a method of discovering whether the future 
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attendants bearing fans of feathers. 2. The ~houlah-houlah,” or native dance, in the presence of the Kine, 


ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN TO BRITISH AND AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICERS AT HONOLULU (SANDWICH ISLANDS). 


wedded state is to be one of peace or discord. And it is amusing 
to see the quietest of the maids drop two nuts side by side 
’ into a red corner of the coal, blushing at the guesses made by 
; her merry companions, but shyly whispering to herself, “ This 
| is Patey and this is me,” and watching with bashful eager- 
yess as the two take fire together. Puff! Alas for her hopes, 
rchild! “Patey” has shot away from her side; and the 
ot tears are woefully near her eyes as she notices that he has 
settled down to burn by the nut of her neighbour. May 
her sorrows, sweet lass, never have darker cause than this 
; imaginary presage of losing a fickle lover ! | 7 

¢ And now, by way of supper, a mighty platter of “ champed 
lt | potatoes is placed upon the table—a pile mountain-high, in 
which are hidden somewhere a ring, a sixpence, a thimble, and 
a batton, The lamps are put out, each person is armed with 
a apoon, and in the uncertain light of the glowing fire the 
mystie procession moves round the table in single file. Each 
oue as he passes the platter takes a spoonful of potatoes, and 
| he or she who finds the ring is fated to be first married. The 
sixpence is an augury of wealth, and the finding of the thimble 
or button is. according to the sex of the finder, an indication 

that he or she will marry a maiden spouse or will die single, 

i But, listen! ‘here is a sudden loud knocking at the door. 
. Tt heralds the time-honoured visitation of the Guizards, a 
garemony annually renewed by each succeeding generation of 
* village boys. In they stalk, got up in grotesqne improvisa- 
tions of ywumming costume, and each armed with a wooden 
. aword, and garrying a ghostly lantern hollowed ont of a giant 
turnip, “ Herg gomes in Galoshin,” as that individual himself 
jnforms the company—being doubtless the traditional represen- 
tative of some forgotten ‘Templar Knight ; and presently he is 
engaged in a sanguinary hand-to-hand encounter with another 
- wooden-sworded cham n the floor. Many are the bold 
swords that re said and the doughty deeds that are done ; and 


hole performance one may see, as Scott re- 
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end the players are contented with a reward of applesand nuts, 
and a share in their elders’ merriment. 

Tubs full of water are placed on the floor. and dozens of 
red-checked apples set swimming in them ; and immediately a 
wild scene of revel ensues as all and sundry, men and maids, on 
their knees, seek to snatch the floating apples with their teeth. 
Many an unexpected ducking is got. and shrieksof laughter greet 
each mishap and eac ineffectual effort to secure a prize. ‘Then 
there isa wild gameof blindman’s buff, led off by Galoshin him- 
self, who turns out, now that his burnt cork and whiskers have 
been washed off. to be one of the younger men of the house, 
and the soul of all the fun. And from the sly fashion in 
which he avoids other quarry and keeps hemming one rosy 
little maid into corners. compelling her to spring shrieking 
over settles and chairs, it may be gathered that the knowing 
fellow is no more blinded than he wishes himself to be. 

And so the night goes on,a night of whole-hearted and 
innocent mirth—enough to prove that the spirit of old- 
fashioned revelry is by no means dead, and that, for at least 
one night in the year, the young blood of Lowland and Lothian 
still can wake as much and as joyous merriment as ever did 
its progenitors a hundred years ago. G. E.-T. 


Lady Shelley. accompanied by Sir Percy Shelley, on Oct. 17, 
started an engine which drove in a pile in connection with a 
new pier to be erected at Boscombe, about a mile and a half to 
the eastward of the present Bournemouth pier. The new pier, 
tie first portion of which will be 400 ft. long, is to be completed 
before the next summer season, and will cost £6000. 


In Edinburgh, on Oct. 17, the Marquis of Huntly’s Aber- 
deenshire estates were for sale in eight lots. The upset price 
was over a quarter of a million pounds sterling. The only 
sale effected was the estate of Dess, which sold at the upset 
price of £18,000. The far-famed deer forest of Glentanar, and 
Birse Forest, with fine grouse-shooting,.were unsold. Dum- 
barrow estate, in Forfarshire, fetched £16,690. 


A ROYAL ENTERTAINMENT IN HAWAII. 
The island kingdom of Hawaii, formerly called the Sandwich 
Islands, in the middle of the North Pacific Ocean, has made 
considerable progress in civilisation since Captain Cook was 
killed there a hundred years ago. Its position, in the high- 
way of commercial navigation between San Francisco and 
China and New Zealand, secures to it an increasing amount of 
intercourse with the most prosperous nations of the world. 
The natives, who are probably of a race akin to the Maoris of 
New Zealand, have been converted to the profession of 
Christianity by American missions, and there are numerous 
churches and schools. The King. who not long ago visited 
Europe, is a Constitutional monarch, and his habits of life are 
quite European. In August last, when two British ships of 
the Pacific Squadron, H.M.S. Hyacinth and H.M.S. Espiégle, 
were in the harbour of Honolulu, with two of the United 
States Navy, the Vandalia and the Dolphin, his Majesty 
gaye an entertainment to the officers of these ships. 
Our Illustration is from a sketch by Lientenant A. W. 
Smith-Dorrien. R.N., of H.M.S. Espiégle. The feast took 
place in a tent made out of flags and palm-leaves. All 
the guests were decorated with garlands of flowers, in 
accordance with the pretty custom of the country. The table 
was covered with ferns, and most of the delicacies were care- 
fully wrapped in green leaves. There was both seaweed and 
raw cuttle-fish on the table, and many other luxuries. The 
guests at table were fanned by women holding great feather 
fans. After the feast a native dance, called a “ houlah-houlah 
was given in the garden. This scene is represented in the 
smaller Engraving. His Majesty is standing in front with a 
wine-glass, while a few natives with guitars and banjoeg are 
playing and singing Hawaian music. In the distance 1s the 
band, which played at intervals, and behind the dancers are 
some natives climbing up cocoanut-trees for a prize. In the 
foreground are native Princesses and naval officers, served with 
champagne by a waiter. 
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) IS THE CONSTANT SYLLABLE TICKING 
= FROM THE CLOCK OF TIME. 


NOW I! xs tau warcuworp or tux wisee NOW! 15 ow ree sanwer oF THE PRUDENT. 


| YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM BUT TO-MORROW YOU MAY HAVE THE 
N oO W e RAGING TORRENT TO CONTEND WITH. 


[N THE BATILE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S * FRUIT SALT” is an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the 
blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, 
tea, coffee, by natural means ; thus restores the nervous system to ite normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and 
over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. : 
DON'T GO TO SEA WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.”—« From a Town in British Guiana, South America.— 
J. C. Eno, Esq., London.—Sir,—After two years’ trial of your excellent ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I can safely say that it has saved me much misery 
from colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject during eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It is 
invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness, and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard ship and for myself I would as soon 
think of going a voyage without my tooth-brush as my bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ With ordinary care it does not get hard and caked as 
other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid climates, and this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respectfally, W. J. B. 


HEAD WINDS AND HEAVY SEA CROSSING “THE BAY."—"I have recently returned from a trip in a P. & O. Compary’s 

ship, and consider it a duty incumbent upon me to make known to you that, during a nautical career extending over a period of thirty 
years, I have been invariably a sufferer from sea-sickness, more or less, according to the weather ; but on the last. occasion, I am happy to say 
(.lthough we experienced strong head winds and heavy sea crossing ‘The Bay’), I entirely escaped ; and this I attribute to my HAVING 
PROVIDED MYSELF with ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, which I can most conscientiously recommend to all who may be similarly afflicted, whose 
business or pleasure may cause them to ‘go down to the sea in ships.’ —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A PURSER.” 


JUUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA.—-Important to all Travellers.—" Please send me half a dozen bottles of ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have tried ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent for almost every complaint, fever 


included, with the most satisfactory results. I can strongly recommend it to all Travellers; in fact, I am never without it.—Yours faithf ully, 
AS ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL, June 26, 1878.” 


“Tused my ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life—J. C. ENO.” 
GAUTION.—Fxramine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked " ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a tcorthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALI CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, SE, BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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DISORDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS ATTACKS.—A Gentleman writes : “ Dec. 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value of the ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ 


? 


I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any other medicine, more particularly in bilious attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing equals them in my 
opinion. They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I take them at any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’—Yours gratefully, 


“OnE WHO Knows.” 
EST INDIES. To Mr. J. C. Eno, London.—“ Please send me further supply of your ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ to the value of the P.O. inclosed (eight shillings). The first small 


parcel came fully up to what is written of them.—St. Kitts, West Indies, Oct. 11, 1887.” THE SAME CORRESPONDENT, in ordering a further supply of the ““ VEGETABLE MOTO,” 
in July, 1838, writes as follows: “I cannot help telling you that the ‘MOTO’ is a valuable addition to your ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ and ought to be as generally known as the latter.” 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE BRIOTO,” of all Chemists, price 1s. 1\d.} post-free, 1s. 3d. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY-STREET, NEW CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


BENHAM & SONS MELLIN'S 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, STOVES, TILES, 
eo ae COOKING APPARATUS, KITCHENERS, FOB INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


va 
A 2 a! | ‘ LAUNDRIES, LIFTS, ENGINEERING, FOOD 
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Rh eRe en ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELECTRIC BELLS. 


gore hermit ptre herent WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, Wa  (stercoddeirits many. 
Supply the Public Direot at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 265 to 6&0 per cent. 
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THE COMPANY 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT 


With Goods of theirown Manufacture ata minimum 


HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERY. 

The Stock of BRACELETS, BROOCHES, 
EARRINGS, NECKLETS, &c., is the largest and 
choicest in London, and contains designs of rare 
beauty and excellence not to be obtained elsewhere, 
profit for cash; all intermediate profits are thereby an inspection of which is respectfully invited. 


avoided, and 
THE PURCHASER 
IS PLACED IN DIRECT 





IAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A 
magnificent assortment of Rings, Stars, Sprays, 
Flies, Necklaces, &c., composed of the finest White 
Diamonds, mounted in special and original designs, 


COMMUNICATION and sold direct to the public at merchants’ cash 
prices. 
WITH 
OVELTIES.—A succession of 
THE PRODUCER. Novelties by the Company’s own artists and 
An advantage not to be obtained at any other 


designers is constantly being produced to anticipate 


house or store, and effecting the requirements of purchasers, 


A Saving varying from 25 to 50 
per cent. 


CATALOGUE 


Containing over Five Hundred beautifully 
Illustrated Designs, 


Gratis and Post-free to all parts of the World. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS.—Special 


attention is devoted to the “production of 
elegant and inexpensive novelties suitable for 
Bridesmalds’ Presents, Original designs and 
estimates prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 


CAUTION.—The Company regret 
to find that many of their designs are being 
copied ina very inferior quality, charged at higher 
prices, and inserted in a similar form of advertise- 
ment, which is calculated to mislead the public. 


APPROBATION.—Selected parcels 


of goods forwarded to the country on ap- 
proval when desired. Correspondents not being 
customers should send a London reference or 
deposit, 


They beg to notify that their only London retail 
address is 112, REGENT-STREET, W. 


“A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS.” 

“ We know of no enterprise of recent years 
Which has been crowned with greater success than 
the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, of 
112, Regent-street, who eight years ago opened 
their show-rooms to place the productions of their 
Workshops direct before the public, thus saving 
purchasers the numerous intermediate profits which 
are obtained by ‘middlemen’ on high-class goods. 
Such has been the appreciation by the public that 
the Company have now the largest business in 
England, and are quite supplanting the old-fashioned 
houses that pride themselves upon having been 
tstablished so many decades, but have utterly failed 
to keep pace with the times, and find it impossible 


COUN TRY CUSTOMERS have 

through this means the advantage of bcing 
supplied direct from an immense London stock, 
containing all the latest novelties, and which are 
not obtainable in provincial towns, 


OLD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, 


and Plate taken in exchange or bought for 
cash. 


TTESTIMONIALS.—The numerous 

recommendations with which the Goldsmf{ths’ 
Company have been favoured by customers is a 
pleasing testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (as contained in writings marked B and A), with a 
codicil, of Mr. Edward Young, J.P., late of Thornleigh. Rich- 
mond-hil], Bournemouth, who died on Aug. 31, at Hoylake, 
Cheshire, was proved on Oct. 17 by Mrs. Betsey Young, the 
widow, Reginald Young, the son, Mre. Mary Field, the 
daughter, and the Rev. Reginald Gunnery, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £110,000. 
The testator be ;ueaths £100 each to the Church Missionary 
Society, the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the Bible Society, 
and the Liverpool Scripture-Readers’ Society ; £500, all his 
household furniture, plate, &c., consumable stores, horses, and 
carriages to his wife; £100 each to his nieces, Emma Barrow 
and Elizabeth Woodward : £50 to each executor; annuities of 
€30 each to his sisters Mary Woodward, Anne Young, and 
Elizvbeth Woods ; and specific gifts of pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others, to his children. ‘The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves as to one eleventh thereof to 
each of his children by his former wife—viz., Mrs. Emelyn 
Drury, Mrs. Mary Field, Mrs. Dora Edmonds, the Rev. Vincent 
Young, Sydney Young, and Reginald Young—and the remain- 
ing five elevenths, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and on her 
decease to her five children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 18, 1873), with four codicils (dated 
April 6, 1882; Sept. 23, 1884; and Jan. 5 and 20, 1888), of Mr. 
James Faston, formerly of No. 37, Norfolk-square, Hyde Park, 
but late of No. 44, Prince’s-gardens, a member of the firm of 
Easton and Anderson, civil engineers, of Whitehall-place and 
Erith, who died on Aug. 28, was proved on Oct. 17 by John 
Easton, M.D. (the brother), John Edward Compton Bracebridge, 
and Charles Thomas Arnold, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £91,000. The 
téstator be jueaths £3000 to each of his children ; annuities of 
£100 each to his sisters-in-law Louisa, Mary, and Margaret 
during the life of their uncle John Chambers; and £500 and 
his household furniture, plate, jewels, &c., to his wife, Mrs. 
Anne Devonshire Easton. The residue of his real and personal 
es‘ate he leaves, upon trust. for his wife, for life; but in the 
event of her again marrying she is to receive an annuity of 
£55 , and sabject thereto for his children in equal shares. 


The will (dated Oct. 7, 1881) of Mr. George Bramwell, late 
of 73, Chester-square, Pimlico, who died on Sept. 15 last, was 
big on Oct. 13 by Miss Emma Bramwell and Miss Cecilia 

ramwell, the daughters and executrixes, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £57,000. The testator 
states that he has made settlements on his four children, 
George, Blanche, Mrs. Alice Mary Rae, and Mrs. Frances 
Rawdon, and under the powers contained in his marriage 
settlement, assigned to the trustees of the settlements of Mrs. 
Rae and Mrs. Rawdon (subject to the life interest of his wife) 
two fifths of the funds therein named. He bequeaths, sub- 
ject as aforesaid, the remaining three fifths of the said funds, 
and also his leasehold house, and the furnitnre, plate, &c., 
therein, to his two daughters, Emma and Cecilia; an annuity 
of £140 to his daughter Agnes, and £250 to his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Spark Bramwell. The residue of his real and personal 
estates he leaves between his said two daughters, Emma and 
Cecilia, bat charged with any amounts he may have, during 
his lifetime, covenanted to pay to his other children. 

The will (dated Oct. 11, 1886) of Mr. Thomas Christopher 
Burrow, late of Buckstone Honse, near Burton, Westmorland, 
whodied on Jane 14 last, was proved in the Lancaster District 
Registry, on Sept. +, by Robert Carlyle, the surviving executor, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £46,000. The 





MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of . 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. | The largest. nssart- 
ment to cheose from, as well as the best posible value, 
Three more honses have just been added to this linportant 
department. Half a century's reputation, 


WAPLE and COS NEW SPECIMEN 

DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers. 


THESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 


showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartinent, but alsO most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as Wellas a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
in any selected style. . 
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testator devises part of his real estate, including his residence, 
upon trust, for his sister, for life, and then to Anne Burrow ; 
and the other part thereof, upon trust, for Robert Sanders 
Bateson, and at his death to Mary Brooks. He bequeaths 
£100) each to Mary Ann Wishart, Mary Wishart, Elizabeth 
Wishart, Anne Moses, Isabella Carlyle, William Carlyle, Mary 
Brooks, and the Rev. William De Bomville: and £500 each to 
Robert Sanders Bateson and the widow of Anthony Bateson. 
The residue of his property he leaves to the above-mentioned 
legatees in proportion to their legacies. 

The will (dated March 4. 1885), with four codicils (dated 
March 31 and June 6, 1885 ; June 25, 1886 ; and July 12, 1887), 
of Mr. Philip Richard Falkner, late of Upton Hall, Upton, 
Nottinghamshire, who died on May 19, was proved on Oct. 16 
by Evelyn Sherard Falkner, the son. the Rev. William James 
Peacock, Sir William Henry Houldsworth, Bart., and Lucas 
Brodhurst, the executors, the value of the personal estate ex- 
ceeding £41,000. The testator gives £50 each to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Church Missionary Society ; 
and large legacies to his children (in addition to settlements 
made on them in his lifetime), clerks, and servants. He 
devises his Manor of North Scarle, Lincolnshire, with the 
mines, minerals, chief rents, cottages, &c., and his mansion at 
Newark-upon-Trent, to his son Evelyn Sherard Falkner. The 
residne of his property he leaves, as to two twentieths, to his 
daughter Jane Houldsworth Browne; six twentieths to his 
son Evelyn; seven twentieths to his son Alfred Sydney; four 
twenticths between his daughter Margaret Ann Peacock and 
her husband, the Rev. William James Peacock; and the 
remaining one twentieth to Lucas Brodhurst. 


The will (dated June 24, 1885) of Mr. John Joseph 
Reynolds, J.P., late of No. 14. Dorset-sqnare and Hereford, who 
died on Aug. 17 last, at The Shafberg. in the Salzkammergut 
District, Austria, was proved on Oct. 15 by Mrs. Maria 
Reynolds, the widow, and Mr. Charles Hardwick, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£34,000. The testator beyueaths £100 each to Anne Hard- 
wick, Charles Hardwick, and Emma Hardwick ; £50 each to 
Alice Reynolds and William Allen: and all his furniture and 
household effects to his wife. ‘The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay £420 per annum 
to his wife so long as she shall remain his widow, or until his 
youngest child attains the age of twenty-one; and, upon 
further trust, out of the remainder of the income to educate 
and maintain his children. On the coming of age of his 
youngest child he gives to his wife, in lieu of the annual pay- 
ment, a sum of £6000 if unmarried, and £3000 if married ; 
and the ultimate residue to his children, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Jan. 24, 1883), with two codicils (dated 
May 21, 1883; ahd Jan. 14, 187), of Mr. William Adam, late 
of No. 3, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, who died on 
July 27 last, at Forfar. was proved on Oct. 11 by Robert 
Whyte, the nephew, and James Guthrie, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £29,000. The testator 
bequeaths £50U each to St. George's Hospital (Hyde Park- 
corner), King's College Hospital, the Middlesex Hospital, St. 
Mary’s Hospital (Paddington), and Charing-Cross Hospital ; 
£600 to the Hospital for Incurables (Putney); £400 to the 
Association for the General Welfare of the Blind; £300 each 
to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis (Regent's Park), 
St. Thomas's Hospital, the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat 
(Golden-square), the infirmary at Forfar, and the Cancer 
Hospital (Brompton) ; £200 to St. John's Episcopal Church 
(Forfar); £1000 each to his sister, Margaret Whyte, and her 
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daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth ; £1300 to his niece, Annie 
Whyte ; £1500 to his nephew Robert Whyte; £1000 to his 
nephew George Whyte ; £600 to John Whyte ; £500 to William 
Whyte ; £1500 to Mrs. Charlotte Wilhelmina Whyte; £300 to 
each executor, and other leyacies to relatives. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his niece and god- 
child, Mrs. Charlotte Wilhelmina Whyte. 


ART NOTES. 


At the Hanover Gallery (47, New Bond - street) Messrs, 
Hollender and Cremetti have brought together a more than 
usually interesting collection of cabinet pictures, chiefly by 
artists of the French school. As they do not limit themselves 
to the works painted within the last year or two, we are 
enabled to judge of the French school in a catholic spirit, and 
to contrast the widely different aims of men like Corot, Diaz, 
Roybet, J. F. Millet. and of that talented lady, Rosa Bonheur. 
From her we have the well-known “ Troupeau de Moutons,” 
with its strong effects of light and shadow—a characteristic 
work in all respects, and more attractive than Millet’s 
“ Dénicheurs ’—peasants or poachers knocking down from 
their roosting-places the birds suddenly awakened by blazing 
torches. The lady who paints under the name of A. Brandeis 
sends a number of clever miniature studies of Venice, of which 
we may say that the smallest are invariably the best ; and Mr. 
Gilbert Munger is almost as fertile in his productions of 
sylvan and riverside sketches in the valley of the Seine. 
Amongst the other exhibitors may be named Messrs. De Haas, 
Th. Weber, Madrazo, A. Stevens, Lybaert (his “ Caligula” is 
a masterpiece of colour), Mellery, and Backhuysen, who in- 
herits more than the name of his possible ancestor. 

Miss Dora Noyes, who has already gained notice by her 
pictures, chiefly of peasant life, at the Royal Academy, the 
Institute, and elsewhere, has just completed a set of paintings 
for the reredos for St. Luke's Church, in the Uxbridge-road. 
The lateral panels exhibit the Nativity and the Road to 
Calvary, respectively ; and the centre, which is flanked by two 
figures of St. Luke, as the physician and the artist, represents 
the Lamb, bearing a red-cross banner, surrounded by angels 
and cherubs. In the figure of the Virgin-Mother, Miss Noyes 
has been especially successful; and into the treatment 
of the two scenes—the morning and evening of the 
Saviour’s life—she has infused a spirit of poetry and 
sentiment which is deserving of high praise. The more con- 
ventional figures of the cherubs, on a gold ground, have pre- 
sented difficulties toan artist who has wished to avoid a slavish 
imitation of Fra Angelico, and it mnst be admitted that Miss 
Noyes has acquitted herself with credit. The competition was 
open to the public, and the trustees of St. Luke's Church are to 
be congratulated on the selection they made. The reredos will 
be placed in the church in the course of the week. 








The Home for Crippled Boys, Kensington, has received 
£250 from the executors of the late Miss Louisa McKellar. 

Mr. S. D. Muttlebury, of the third Trinity Boat Club, has 
been elected president of the Cambridge Boat Club, which office 
he held last spring. 

Mr. Henry Irving, on Oct. 17, laid the memorial-stone of 
the new Theatre Royal, Bolton. in the place of the old building, 
which was destroyed in January last by an incendiary fire. 
Subsequently the visitor was entertained at a public banquet, 
and, in responding to the toast of his health, spoke of the 
services which the drama had rendered to humanity. 








MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
Appointment to her Majesty the Queen, The system 
of business is as established fifty vears ago— namely, small 


profits on large returns for net cash. Acres of show-roorms 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 
MAPLE'S FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights of 
London. Acres of show-rooms, The highest class of furni 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials, Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. Halfa century's reputation, 
VWAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 
direct importers of the tinest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. ‘Tottenham - court - read. Factorics : 


Beaumont - place, Euston-road ; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &c¢. 
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Importers’ Prices, thus saving purchasers of Persian 
Carpets at leust two intermediate profits. 
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THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 lds. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
JAPLE and CO. devote special attention 


to the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in 
weer. The niimerous recommendations with Which Messrs, 
Maple anil Co, have been favoured by customers who have 
used the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles. 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solld oak, 
walnut, or mahorany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
chairs in leather, dining table with patent screw, also Earl 
English sideboard with plate glass back; and fitted wi 
collaret, 16 guineas, 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 
SUITES.—The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 
small chairs, two easy chairs in leather, telescope dining . 
table, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 
in light or dark oak, walnut or ash ; very substantial 

in racter ; 23 guineas, 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORTATION. 
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TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL 


CARPETS, MAPLE and CO, offer exceptional FLOORING for Dining, Billiard, or Smoking 
facilities to buy ers of ORIENTAL CARPETS. The eoods Rooms: alao for Ball-roous, Public Halls, Vestibules, as 
are exhibited in ware-rootus, some of whichare more than well as for surrounds to central carpets. Maple and Co, 
a hundred feet long, so that the very Jarevst ¢ irpets can are now showing all the New Desitens and Combi balloons 
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. THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 














THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £5 10s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
500 IN STOCK. 
MAPLE and CO—BED-ROOM SUITES. 


The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s. Dustration 
free. 

MAPLE and CO._BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
incinding wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and new-shaped 
Washstand, £12 15s,: or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£1710s. Designs and full particulars free, 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 


Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft, 6 in. to 5 1t. 6 In. 
wide, ready for immediate dellvery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
at yay only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided. 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Lord Monnt-Temple's decease is a great loss to many of the 
more gentle charities and humane “movements” of the day. 
He was always found ready, in company with his now bereaved 
Indy, to give aid of any kind to attempts to help the suffering 
and oppressed. I have not seen in any obituary notice of him 
a mention of the fact that the medical education of women 
owes its present legal position mainly to Lord Mount-Temple, 
who, when he was in the House of Commons, got an Act passed 
making it permissible for any examination for a recognised 
degree to be thrown open to women, at the option of the 
governing bodies granting diplomas. This was rendered 
necessary by the decision of the highest Scotch Court that the 
Senatus of the University of Edinburgh had no power to admit 
women to sit for medical degrees. It was known that some 
out of the seventeen doors to the medical profession would be 
immediately opened to women if it were once declared to be 
legal for the authorities to admit female students. so that a 
Permissive Bill would be, and in fact turned out to be, all that 
was required. In this action Lord Mount-Temple was influenced 
no lexs by the belief that female doctors would often be a boon 
to suffering womanhood than by a desire to give women a free 
course in life. 

His Lordship himself had the advantage (I know that he 
held it so) of being related to women of more than common 
distinction and excellence. He was the son of the famous 
Lady Palmerston by her first husband, Earl Cowper: and Lady 
Mount-Temple is reverenced for her goodness by all who have 
the honour of her acquaintance. It makes a great difference 
to a man of naturally fine disposition when the women belong- 
ing to him are singularly admirable for wisdom or goodness, 
or for moral and intellectual qualities combined. 

How do ladies put on their watches now? Amongst the 
little changes of fashion that are readily noted by people “ in 
the movement,” but are perplexing to those who live quiet: lives, 
such a little matter as this comes in. The newest of all new 
notions in this regard is the outcome of the Directoire fashions 
in dress. For the coats and bodices made in that now familiar 
and popular style, a watch-pocket, and even a watch tucked 
into the bodice, are impossible. The proper thing, therefore, 
is to have a tiny pocket put in the skirt, quite near to 
the front, but towards the left side, and as high up towards 
the waist-band as the short vest will allow. The watch 
being snagly placed therein, a short chain hangs over 
outside, just as it did from the gentlemen’s fob-pockets 
in olden days. At the end of the few inchés of gold 
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ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Dest London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet spring to 


prevent Variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially adapted 

fur Hunting Nen, Colonists, Travellers, Soldiers, and Sallovs. GADPELL 
dy fe of TESTIMONIALS from all parts of the world. 
n Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 18-Ct. Gold Cases 

£25; or Silver, 215. if: ". ; ’ + WORK 1sc3, 
The Hunting Editor of the “ Field” eays :—"T can confidently 


recommend Messrs, Renson's Hunting Watch as 
Messrs, n's ! f 8 ONC that can he 
depended on.”—Field, March 22. (8a4. : ome 
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@ BENSON'S 


Is now fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, 
Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, and with strone 
keyless action, 


ever tmde at the price, and far superior for strength and 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sold by all 
other Firms, The Cases are lect, gold, very strong and well 
made, cither Hunting or Half-Hunting, engine-turned, richly 
engraved allover, or plain polished with Monowram engraved 
Gratis, Price £10; or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5 


New Edition of BENSON'S [ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (the most complete of its 
sd), contatning full pear- 
‘se and all other Watches 
from £2 28., Clocks and Electro-plate, 
post-free on application. 
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chain is either a jewelled or engraved ball of the same 
precious metal, or a little cluster of seals and trinkets on a 
ring. Similar short chains are used for the wearing of a 
watch with an ordinary bodice, only then the timepiece 
nestles between two of the fastenings of the dress, and allows 
the tiny chainlet to hang ite inch or two of length and its 
jewelled ball over the bodice. Watch wristlets of leather or 
racelets of gold and silver, enclosing the timepiece in the 
centre, are a good deal worn, too. 

Another new fashion. There prevails in town just now a 
modern and approved method of shaking hands, the which 
if you are ignorant of, you receive a sort of electric shock on 
greeting by an initiate. This silly salutation @ Ja mode is 
achieved by elevating the right elbow os high in the 
air as possible and delivering the one or two short 
abrupt shakes which alone are then convenient as near the 
level of the chin as may be. Only remember, if your hand 
is opposite your chin your elbow must be as high as your ear! 
This amiable and elegant vagary of fashion does not, of 
course, commend itself to the elder and the more highly- 
placed fraction of society. It is simply one of those shib- 
boleths, like the talking of o peculiar and ever-changing 
slang, and wearing of “the newest things out” aos rigidly as 
though they were a uniform, by which a certain large but 
rather feeble-minded class of folk strive to obtain and to 
confer a sort of distinction that they are well aware their 
own social and personal merits will not award to them. It is 
the kind of persons who a couple of years ago spoke of 
“swells” and now always talk of “smart people”; who call 
their dresses “ frocks * one season and “ gowns” the next ; who 
scarify their chins with “ masher” collars, or who (if of the 
other sex) wear “ the colour of the year,” however unsuited to 
their complexions ; whose hair is smooth and dark when they 
are twenty years old, and becomes fair and crimpled when 
they are twenty-five, or the other way round, according as 
“the style” may be—this large class of social sheep it is who 
are indulging in the latest fashion in handshakes. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has sailed for the land of 
her adoption: for such America is, she being by birth and 
bringing-up English; by marriage und residence American. 
The day before she sailed, the presentation was made to her of 
an address from her brother and sister novelists, to which I 
referred when it was in embryo. The address was signed by 
nearly a handred authors. It thanked her for the protection 
which she had secured for novelists, preventing a writer's plot 
and language being turned into a drama without his consent ; 
and these pretty words were accompanied by a gift of a 
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diamond bracelet. Mrs. Burnett, in her reply, had the tact 
and good sense to recognise that the whole affair, though 
graceful and justifiable enough, was really an instance of the 
truth of the severe prophecy—‘ Men shall speak well of thee 
if thou doest good unto thyself.” She says that she was 
encouraged in her legal] struggle to prohibit the representation 
of a pirated version of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” by the 
reflection that even if she failed she would have drawn 
attention to that grievance of novelists: “but to have been 
allowed to aid through success, and to receive such a generous 
tribute of sympathy, is to be fortunate indeed.” 

The private view on Oct. 20 of the Pastel Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery showed that, though the fashionable world 
still does not think fit to show its presence in town, literary 
and artistic London is quite full. The most striking figure at 
the private view was Mrs. Bernard-Beere, who looked perfectly 
charming in ao grey faille francaise Directoire coat, with 
white silk front and cut-steel buttons, and a big brcad- 
brimmed hat almost covered with white and grey plumes, nud 
huving one of the new long white feather boas hanging from 
the back and twisted two or three times round the throat. A 
pretty costume was of black silk with epaulettes of alteinate 
gold and jet fringes. and a band of trimming to match passing 
right across the shoulders back and front—quite an old fashion 
revived. Cloth dresses were the most general wear. Lady 
artists are excellently represented on the walls, pastel draw- 
ing, which is done with coloured chalk used dry, appearing to 
suit them. Mrs. Jopling has one of her fine frank women's 
heads, Miss Hilda Montalba a capital study of a middle-aged 
lady, and Miss Elizabeth Armstrong some good country figures 
and scenes. The most remarkable contributions from 
&% woman, however, are several works by Mdlle. Anna 
Belinska—strong and individual and realistic to a degree. 
This lady had a striking painting at the Academy two years 
ago. which attracted the attention of many good judges by 
its force and realism, though it was the reverse of lovely. Every- 
body interested in female art should look at Mdlle. Belinska‘s 
pastels. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


Sir Arthur Sullivan gave the presidential address and pre- 
sented the prizes, in connection with the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, on Oct.19. He took “ Music” as his subject. 

The Bishop of Bedford has acknowledged the receipt of 
£100 3s. from Mr. Richard Mansfield, being the result of the 
benefit given at the Lyceum ‘Theatre on Oct. 19 in aid of the 
Home and Refuge Fund. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


a 


PEPITA, at TOOLE'S THEATRE, 


Just produced with enormous Success, after a run of 
700 nights iu the provinces, 


% 
PEPITA. LECOCQ'S POPULAR OPERA, 
Vocal Scoro, 3a, net, 
Pianoforte Score, 3s, net, 

“* Pepitn’ isa hig SuCceas : ANd people who wish tohear tune. 
ful music, replete with humorous and dramatic effects, ought 
to visit Toule’s Theatre."—Standard. 

LANCERS. 


PEPITA WALTZ and 
28. Det. 


Arranged hy BUCA LOSSI. 


PEPiITA QUADRILLE. 


Arranged by CHARLES COOTE, 4s. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co, 50, New Bond-street, 


ITAPPELL and CO.’s PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Salo, or on the Throe-Yenrs' Syrtem. New or Secondhand. 


9 
CHAPPELL and CO0O,’S IRON-FRAMED 
ORLIQUE PLANOFORTES, Manufactured Ox} roessly for 
extremo clitnates, from 35 Gttinens, Tostimomala from all 
parta of the World, 


C HAPPELL and COS STUDENTS’ 
PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves. from 16 guineas, 
(OHAPPELL and COS NEW ORGAN 

NARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 1} guimeas 
tu 90 guiness, 


’ 
LOUGIT and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 giinens, 
Pronounced by the hugheat judges fo he superior to alt others 
inquality oftene. ILLUS RATED LIBt - bost-free, 
CUNPEKELDL and Co... 40, New Boud-etreet ; and 15, Poultry, Ec, 


Ask your Musicreller for 


Ww MORLEY and CO.’S NEW SONGS 
e ort 
Singing. 


ASX NOT. Maude Valerie White's 


Last and finest Song, 


“A brilhant S'iccess."" 


(JHE RIPPLE OF THE RIVER. F. Moir’s 


Last and prettiest Song 
(Composer of * Best of All), 


ARABS TROTH. T. Hutchinson‘s 


Vigorous New Baas or Baritone Song 


Te 
(Composer of © Fetters of Gold”), 


A RIBBON AND A FLOWER. 


Last and most hesutiful Sony, 
Keys for all voices, 


BELLE ETOILE VALSE. 


“ Tho prettiest Valse ever written,” 


BELLE ETOILE VALSE. By Bonheur. 


Played hy all the flhomt Rands 
With the greatest CNCHUSINGIN, 23, 


LA POMPADOUR. (A Court 
By BOGGETT I. 
“Suagestive of the sCately minuer.” 
“The success of the Season.” 1s, gb 


Barnby's 


24. Gel. Liste free, 


Dance.) 








NEW SERIES OF ONE SHILLING BOOKS, 
ST. JAMES'S SONG. BOOKS. 
List of Contents free, 


Contain the best and pretdiest songa, 


12 Books, now ready, 
JAMES’S SONG - BOOKS. Is. 
W MORLEY and CO., 127, Regent-st., W. 


Book T eontains new Songs by Ciro Prnsner, 
Fullmaste size, Past froe IS stu ps © eh, 


each. 


LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. LINDSAY 


LENNOX, 


pa a Sa 
Love's GOLDEN DREAM (LINDSAY 


LENNOX), -This Charming song will he SUNG hy Mr, 
SIMS KEEVES during the COMMUNE Season 2s ner A 
Charming new Waltz-sony, sure Co beeome bopulur, and wall 
Wost probably become a rave (his Sanson, Ttis one Of Chose 
wretty httle morsels of Wiich one does not ire dna hurry. 
vorthamptoushire Guardian. —LoN pow Musre PCNLISHING 
Company (Limited), 54, Great Marlborougt-street, Ww, 


R. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY 


* LENNOX'S popular Sone, “ Love's Galden Dream," 
during the COMUNE SCasOn, 2a, NCL LONDON Mesie PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 54, Great Marlborongh-street, Ww. 








KNIGHT COMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, Iss3. 
GOLD MEDALS at the Principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e h 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 


are for Sale, for Hire, and on the Three-Years' System. The 
Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability, 

Is, 2. and ve Wigmore-street, London, W, 
a ee ain pee ee Bt eth 


J°HN BROADWOOD ana SONS, 


33, Great Pulteney-strect, London, W, 
GOLN MEDAL INVENTIONS EXIIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, [ya5, 
PIANOFORTES for BALE at from 25 to 250 gulneas, 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 
RARDS' PIANOS.—Messrs, ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlhorouch-street, London.and 13 Knede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess o 
alos, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the hae of “ Erarg* Which are nut of their tuanu. 
factnre, Ror Information as to authenticity Apply ac is, Greate 
Marlborough-st., Where new P’inuug can be obtained from Ways, 
’ v 
JjR4RDs PIANOS, — COTTAGES, from 
5) guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from x3 guineag, 
GRANDS, from (23 Kiinens, 















Founded, 183s; Rebuilt, 148s7, 


Moore and MOORE.— Pianos from 163 gs. 
to 108 ga. Organs from 7 es, to RO B8.; Three-Yeura’ 
By stem, fron 103, 6d. per Mont hyorCash, Lists free. 
lod and 105, Bishopagate-within, London, EC. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209 


° Regent-street, London, W.. have a choice Selection of 
UPWards of ton SECONDHAND Grand, Oblane, Cottage, and 
Square MANOFORT ES PIANETTES, by the wreae 
makers, ac exceptionally law prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoninms, and 

meriean Organs, either for cash, by casy Payinents, or on 
their Three-¥ cars System 


[NVENTIONS EXHIBITION—The 


SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J.B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “general good munhiey and moderate price of 
Pianos” Price Lists free on Appliertion.—Regeut-strect, W., 
and Moorgate-strecr, 











Sonnd good Instrument, snitable for a School, 


Will 
Rtand ANY amount of Wear, Descriptive Lists gent freeof the 
Great Sale Of Pinnosat 


THOMAS OETZMANN and COS, 27, Raker-street, London, W, 


£*, BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


» Suitable for a Choral Society. Should he 

fen Jilnstrated Catulognes free: nnd ll Pianaa 

picked free nt THOMAS OETZMANN ang CO.’S Great Sale of 
Minos, 27, Bukeratreet, London, W, 


$25 COLLARD.— Rosewood Cottage Piano, 


weiaed and Milt panel front ivory keys Inetallic plate 
Rconeas &e ery ch n ft. WVol a a, eae ; 
: t ‘ : ip. Descriptite ists t 

Great Pinne Sale at I I free of the 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CV.'S, 27, Baker-strect, London, W. 


28 BROADWOOD COTTAGE PIANO. 


poe Fulleat compnan of seven octaves, handzome rosewood 
ne boot all the latest te proxements, Catalogues tree, and 
ANODT CK free at the Great Gale of Pianos at 


THOMAS ETZMANN and CO-'8, 2%, Baker-street, London, W. 


$35 GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO. 


Seven octaves and trichora throughout, in rich Italian 
Walnut Wood case. A magnificent } nstrument, and offered at 
B reat, o Ue aaeinal cost. Should be seen at once, at the 

ot Second-han anos at 
THUMAB OETZMANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker-strect, London, W. 
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NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. 
Boosey and CO's NEW SONGS: METZLER CO.’S LIST. 


Beason lax. 


STEPHEN ADAMS. MON A. 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lioyd at the Promenade Concerts 





and 


a 


MUSIC, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
MUSIC, 


with immenge suceces AWRENCE KELLIE'S SONG ALBUM 
MA2Z2I4L8.—NEVER LavcH AT LOVE. | L TEN NEW SONGS =_— 
' Price 4a.ner, 


M422IALs.—zy THE SHINING RIVER. 


Sung hy Madaine Antoinette Sterling. 


H OPETEMPLE,.—IN SWEET SEPTEMBER. 


Sung by Madame Clara Samuel, Mr. Henry Gay SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS 
Mr. Orlando Harley’ ge 0°8") Guy, THINK NOT OF IT, SWEET ONE. 50°... 


BESREND.—THE OLD WHERRY. ALFRED CELLIER'S SONGS. 


. Sung by Madame Valleria. ——— 

THERE ONCE WAS A TIME ANG .. 
I OBR, F, N.—MARGARITA. O LOVE THAT'S TRUE ne a DERTING . 
23. cach net, f 


ve Boday AREER LION HE KING's JESTER... aA og 
O8 U., 205, ct. 

Re ey L. MOLLOY’sS SONGS, 
Boosey and CO.'S POPULAR SONGS, J. aay 
HOPE TEMPLE.—AN OLD GARDEN. 

HOPE TEMPLE.-- My LADY'S BOWER. 


MISTRESS pees ee 2a ML Nek 
HOPE TEMPLE.—A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
STEPHEN ADAMS.—THEY ALL LOVE 


LAWRENCE KELLIE'S SONGS. 


YOU ASK MF WHYT LOVE .. 2s. Ad. net, 
2s. Od, net, 
2s. Od. net, 


23, Od. ner, 
23a, kl. net, 
24. Od. net, 


os oe a +» 23. Od. nee, 
LEASE SING ME A SONG. 


An Album of Children's Songs, Conipoased by NR. OR. 
ADDISON, Words by Mury Chater and Ellis Walton, Price 


: wa oe 623, Onl. ' 

SWEET LAVENDER oe on ee 
23. 64. net, 

JACK 


STEPITANIF GAVOTTE (n, Tours) .. oe as 


2s, HL net, 
SWING SONG (B. Tours) ., 


2a, Od. net. 


: RIWE CHARMANT CR fee oe oe 
STEPHEN ADAMS.— THE STAR OF | BALLET NUSIO e TA ETN DE SApA® “Ob net. 
BETHLEHEM. BOOKS T.and I. (B. Tours) as each 22, Ad. nee, 


CARMEN (Fantasia on Airs: H. Farmer) _! ne 
SIX ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CH. M, Higgs) 
YELLOW JASMINE GAVOTPE (2, Tours) ye 
LA COLOMBE ENTR'ACTE (B. Tours) =. ae 


NM ETZLER's RED ALBUM. 


A new series of Vocn! and Inatrumental compositions, 
Each nuinber contains thirty-cwe Pater, full music size. Price 
One Shilling each. No, 1 contains nine Songs i No.2 contains 
CHehe Songs ; No, 3 contains Pianoforte Compositions ; Nu, 4 
€ontains 31x Violin and Pianoforte Compositions, 


METZLER and CO.S NEW THEMATIC 


CATALOGUE of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
(seventy-two Mikes), ent gratis and Poat-free, 


2a, Od. net, 
2a, 6d. net, 
23. Od, net, 
3s. Od. net, 


STEPHEN ADAMS. — THE GOODWIN 
SANDS. 


M422I4LS.—THE RIVER OF YEARS, 
M0°LLoyY.— Love's OLD SWEET song. 


28. each net.—Boosry and CO , 205, Regent-strect, 


NEW N JMEERS OF 


THE CHORALIST. Price Id. each. 
Six Orieinal Four-Part Songa hy J, Barnby, 


Two By Aa Numbers post-free for one Stamp, 
SOONEY and Co., tu, Regent-street 









V IOLIN GEMS. MASON and HAMLIN American Organs, 
at rpyltssical and Popular Violin and Piano Music. NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODELS. 

ol. -COUCUNS 12 pieces: ~ Les Murmures diy Ry me, thre i y 
Nocturnes fy Bursiouiler - Itontinee, Gondellied and leuilane MASON and HAMLIN American Organs, 
"i ae veneer i oo Levene hy Wienawsk1; NEW CHURCH MODELS, 

ree Romances hy es, Becker, and Svenda Niand G ; ; 
mMulterchen, Langer, Price 2s, aad. net, full Musi¢ iad Sint M4so0n and HAMLIN American Organs, 

Boos ky and Co., 205, Resent-street, NEW CONCERT MODELS. 
VIOLIN GEMS. MASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
VoLdy, Contains 1s pieces ‘~ Rlumentied, Edelweisa, and Shaan ee eerie 


. Prices £¢t0 £40, Liberal discount for cash. 
New ilustruted Cataloyrue sent peratis and post-free, 


ONISCH PIANOFORTES, 


The New Upriche Model. The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand. 


Herzelera by Laneve : 


and i! Italian Melodies, trranged by 
De Bertot, : : 


Price 2s. od, net, fall Music SIZO, 
Boos ky and Co... Kerent-st reer. 


q Sa a wr 
—D ALMAINE and CO.S PIANOS AND 
ORGANS, -Be Senior Partner deceased.—Absolute Sale 
Previous Coney Partnerstage, Teu yveurs' WHPPANEY, Busy 
Certs, Goud Cottnace Pistnos, Kioneas, jz Cuineas, &e, 
Clisa a, .4 KIUNeAR, | Clhiss 3) 23 Buinews, Cinss 6,35 geiuineng, = 
Class tl yt LUCAS, (Tass 4.24; AU Nea | Chaas To gn Kintnens, 
Chass 20 ay MUMS. Chiss 3. Ba Kens. | Clases. 4 Ciuinens, 
American Oreans, hy the hes Miahers, from SS euineds Up ta 
OO Guineas, NOB. The raid HW recurn fare will he refunded to 
ANS purchaser of an lustrument Cxeeeding 16 vttheas Whose 
Festgence it witha cany Wiles of Eondeg, Wy Finsbury pave. 
Ment, BCL (Mstablished Ms Years, 
eee PI ce 
PLEY EL. WOLFF. and CO/S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR ILIRE, 
Hitustrared Bises iree. 
Solo Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W, 


A IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Notel Europe. 

One ofthe most rovowned and heat conductad in Furope, 
Patrontsed hy Royal Family, gan SUnDY chaiihera, Ketined 
table, Large wardeus: lawn-tennis,—LeRsascoy, Proprietor, 





a >] - - 
METZLER's ORGANO-PIANO. 

Intending Purchasers Of Pianofortes should hear the 
Organ Diane, as othe effect: of Organ awnd Piano either 
sCprracely opin COMbUACOn Ia easily oltuuable. The vaite 
Of this wonderful nVventton (the coutinmous Vibration of the 
SITINE Cannot be tog higlily Caliinated. Full descriptive ist 
Ren post-free, 


y IOLINS, CORNETS, FLUTES, 
CLARIONETS, VIULONCELLOs, BANJOS, GUITARS, 
ZITIUERS, DRUMS, 
M ETZLER and CO"S MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS and FITTINGS of oy ery Description 
for Military, Brass, and Prim and Fife Bands. large and 
SHEE Orchestras, Tay Tastriments for the Toy Symphonies, 
Deseriptive tist SCDE post-free, 
METZLER and CO., 
4 42, GREAT MARL BOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 


M USIcaL BOXES.—Mexars Nicole Fréres 


MmVvite Inspection of the Perfect Interchangeable 











UCERN E — Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Luecernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Sclweizerhof, The eleetrie Lahe rs supplied in the seo Mitsieat Hox (Registered), by whieh an endless variety of 


rooms 5 wu Charge for Hughting or xery ree, dehehtful airs ean be produced at Pleasure, —21, Ely-place, 
Hatskr k HERES, Proprietors, | London, Bae, Geneva, Established T8135. Write for Price-List 








W NTER RESIDENCE in the ENGADINE. | 
The Maloju Kursaal OOO ft above sea-level), open for 


the whole Winter, New ree nok and SUN Rallery, Milinese 





No, 6, free, Musical Boxes repaired, 





GMITH, ELDER, and CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Pattrad, SHOW-shociia, KKatiie, Cobouganine, nan slew hing, VOLUME 7 OF THE NEW aNp UNIFORM EDITION 
Vide Alpine Winter in is Medical Aspects" (Churehill, OF THE 
7 7 ’ OMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
M Os PLA ak C ne Lo BROWNING, 
AS A RUMMER RESORT, 


Ready this day, with a Portnat of Mr. Browning, 
: Crow VO, Ss, 


IN A BALCONY: And DRAMATIS 


This Edition will consist of 16 Volumes, 
published Monthly, 


POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND 


WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE 
BRONTE, a 
To be completed in? Monthly Volumes, each containing a 
Frontisgreee, bound In half-cloth, with eur or uncut edges, 
Price Is. 6d. per Volume, 
Volume I, JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, 
is ready this day. 
NEW EDITION oF TURNER'S “7 LEAVES.” 
Ready this day, the Fifth Edition, crown Vo, 3s, 6d., 


sh LEAVES: A Collection of Pieces for 

- Pnhbe Reading. By EDWARD F, TURNER, Author 

of © Teutler's Sister,’ “ More 'T Leaves,” &c. 

POPULAR EDITION OF “RICHARD CABLE.” 
Ready this day, Popular Edition, crown Avo, 63, 


RICHARD CABLE: The Lightshipman, 


By the Author of “ Mehalah,” * John Herring,” “ Court 
Royal,” &e, 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN." 
Kveady this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, post: &yv 0, 


U NDERCURRENTs. By the Author of 


“Molly Bawn,” © Airy Fairy Liftan,” ** Mra, Geoffrey," &¢, 



















For 2 sunimer Bay. Monte Carlo. adjacent te Monaco,is one 
Of the moose puter, charming. wand INferesting of spots on the 
Mediterranenn Se-Coast, bE hte Principality lias & troprend 
verehution, yet the summer Heats alway fempered hy the 
Rea-breezes. The beach 16 coy Cred With the softest sand: the 
Hotels are grand and WuMerous, with Warim sea-laths, and 
there are comfortable villas and ’yertmenta, replete with 
every Comfort, as ib some of our OW places of simmer resort 
In Breland, 

Monaeo is che only sea-harhing town on the Mediterranean 
Const which offers to its \ Istfors the same MNUSemMEenes as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &e. 

There ts, perhaps, no fown in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its Desition with Monte Carlojor in ata special 
fascinations and actrichious—neot only hy the favoured chinate 
and by the mviting secuery, but also by the facihities ofevery 
kind for relief in Cases of dlness or disease, or for the 
restoration of healeh, 

Asa WINTER RESORT, Monaes eecupics the firse plaice 
Along the winter stations on the Mediterranenan Sca-horder, 
On AccOUNE Of Its Chiuate, ifs nnmerans tleractions, and the 
elegant pleasures qt has to offer te its KUCSES, Which imske 
it to-vday che rendezvous of the amstocritic world. the spot 
Most frequented by travellers Wo Europe sain short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring,  Moute Cardo 2 
only thirty-two bours from London and forty minutes from 

ice, 


PERSON &, 
A Volume ig 


QT. GOTHARD RAILWAY, 
h SWITZERLAND, 


The most direct, rapid, mecuresque, and deligltfal route to 
taly. Express from Lucerne to) Milan oan ereht houre, 
Exeursions cto the Rigi hy Monneamn Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gaothard tine, Throtiphiceniipe Slecping-Cura 
from Ostend to Milan, Balcony Carriages, Safety Braker. 
Tickets at all corresponding Lailway Slitions, sud at Cooks’ 
and Gaze’s OMeces, 


2 fa 
THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, in one of the Mest all-the-year-round 

Inland, bracing, 2300Th. nhove sern-level, 
Southern Temperate “one: good sununer 
and winter alike: no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid hy the wdvanee of the Reasons, Enelish Society 
English chureh. The voyage from Eneland or the Uniter 
States isa favourite fuir-weather oecan Cp. ‘Ferius, los, to 
22a, per diem, Circular, with furcher bardciculars, from 
CHARLES WILntas JONES, Ba, 34, Drury-buildines, Liver. 
bool; or AnTuun EK. Jos ES, The Subatoriuin, S, Paulo, Braid, 


AUTUMN TR IN GUE 


Now ready (Si Xponee), New Scries, No, 6S, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBRE. Containing FRENCH JANET, tte 
VIL—IX.-NOT UNDERSTANDED OF THE PEOPLE--A 
COACH DRIVE AT THE LAKES (eoncluded).—NOTES BY 
A NATURALIST: an Attiinn Ramble in Surrey; and A 
| LIFES MORNING, by the Author of“ Dentos,” * Thyrza,” 








&c., Chaps, XXL—XXIIT, &e, ; 
London; SMITH, BLK. and Co,, 13, W aterloo.place, 


NOVEMBER NUMBER JUST OUT, 


WELDON ‘S LADIES' JOURNAL, Price 3d. ; 


by post, 44d. Paper Pattern of the Dorothy Mantle 

riven away, also oa Coloured Platy of Mantles, Costumes, 

Sinocked Gowns, Dre ssmiak ogy Lesson, How to Cut-ont and 
make the Adelina Patti Bodieu. &e, 

Price 1d. ; 


ELDON’S DRESSMAKER. 


Post-free, a. oA Clarming Coloured Plate of Winter 
Fashions given away. Fifty [ustrations of Latest Winter 
Designs, Dressnaking, How to cut-out and inake Kilts, 


ELDON'S BAZAAR OF CHILDREN’S 


FASHION, Price Id. ; post-free, WA Paper Pattern 
of a Girls Paletot given uway > Seventy JNustrations of 
Winter Styles, for Boya and (rirds, 
pee Has Meahatth E y 


ELDON’S KNITTER. How to Knit 


useful Garments for Ladies and Children, Ske, 
Price Gl; bost-free, thd. : or Parta dco pe of the Series, 
bost-free, Gs, 1d, ; -_ 
Weldon's Netting. Weldon'a Stocking Knitter. 
Weldon's Knitter (3 Parts), Weldon's Art Necdlework, 
Weldon's Crochet (# Parts). Weltlon'’sa Crochet Macrame, 
Weldon's Patchwork. Weldon's Macrame Lace. 
Weldon’s Snocking. 
WELDON and Co.. Souchampton-streer, Strand, W.c. 


chinates known, 
just within the 








TOUR 
MEDITERRANEAN, 

The Orient Company will dispately ther hirge, full powered 
Steaneship GARONNE, 2<76 tons register, WetLhorse power, 
from TILBURY DOCKS, London, on NOV, 15, for a Five 
Weeks’ Criuse, Visiting Lishon, Taneter, Gibraltar, Alecera, 
Palermo, Naples, eee lon: Nice, for Riviera, Malaga, 

°C. Arriving in London on Dec. ape ‘ ; 

Tie GARONNE Is frted with the Electric Light. Hot and 
Cold’ Batha, &e. Cuisine of the highest order, Number of 
pAssenvers st ees Hhunreed, iiaeaeriea 

AN experienced Surgeon wi een 7 ; 

Manavers ; F. GREEN and Co., ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and 


Co., Fenchurch-av enue E.c, 

For Terms and other particulars apply to the latter firm: or 
to West-End Agents, Grindlay and Co,, 55, Parhament-st.,S.W, 
ee einai berets pained Plait 


AUTHOR's AUTOGRA ee Aes OF MISS BRADDON'S 
vOV EES, 
Price ds, 6d, cloth gilt, 


h ISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. N.B.— The 


Whole of the Novela always ready.—London : SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co.; Bookstalls; Booksellera, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. 





The “Globe” saya: “ This pricticsl work should Le in the 
hands of every lady.” 


MBS. LEACH'S FAN CY WORK BASKET. 
Containing over 100 Hise oen Practical Lessons ip 


i i UP; 28. 6 mocking, Home Decoration, 
Price 2., picture core r: 2a. Gd., om wilt, PaaS Macias earth 
IKE AND UNLIKE : A Novel, By the Tatting. ; a ee ueE ed Gr adits 
Author of “ Lady Andley's Secret,” “Vixen,” &c. May be had of all Bookzelh rs: or, : post, seve Price 3% 
Me ‘ Like and Untike’ is by far the most effective of Miss | Handsomely-bound  \ Mao INustrationa, rice , 
oe @ o | u - fs A 6 ; : 
meadons London BIN IMIR; MATS ALE, aod Co. Mrs. LEACH, 8, Joblnson’s-court, Flect-street, London. 
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METZLER's VIOLIN and PIANO MUSIC. © 
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CASSELL and COMPANY’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
(CASSELL'S NEW 
POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


Now ready, Part I., price 6d., 


(C\ASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
NEW TEXT [SEY SIZE. 








NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, NEW TYPE. 

NEW COLOURED PLATES. | NEW MAPS IN COLOURS, 

- 18 issued a large and striking PRESENTA- 

TION PLATE, entitled “ A‘ Popular Educator’ of the Olden 

Time-—Christopher Columbus and the Council of Salamanca.” 
Prospectuses will be forwarded in any number desired for 

distribution on application to the Publishers, 

eee see eed eee er 

(\ASSELL's 


PICTURESQUE 
AUSTRALASIA. 


Se ees eee 
Published in Monthly Parts, price 7d. An Entirely New Work. 


ASSELL’S PICTURESQUE 


Delineation hy Pen and Pencil of 
the Scenery, thie Towns, and the Life of ‘the People in Town 
and Bush, throughout che Colonies of A UStralia, New Zealand, 

i the adjacent Islands, By EDWARD EF 





Tasmania, and . 
MORRIS, M.A,, Oxford, Professor of Enelich, &¢., in the 
Melhourne University, assisted hy Eminent Writers in the 
Various Colonmien, 

With upwards of ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 

@xecnted expressly forthe work, 
Now ready, Part 1. (To he completed in abone 40 Parts), 
Prospectuses ut all Booksellers, OF post-free from the 
Publishers, 


Piste 
(HE WORLD OF ADVENTURE, 


WORLD OF ADVENTURE,’ with 


Several Hundred Original Illustrations, 

In conseyuence of 14 @ widespread and increasing de- 
mand for “The World of Adventure,” two large Editions 
of Part I. have heen exhausted, A Third Edition has heen 
printed, and copier may Le ful at all Booksellers, price fd. 


* i ‘ ’ 
, Jucluding a Jaree Presentation Plate, handsomely printed im 
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tint, entitled “On the Brink of the Pree. pice." 


HALFPENNY WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 


BIBLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE BIBLE, IN HALF. 
; PENNY WEEKLY NUMBERS, 

With a view of etek a natroual requirement for a pepular 

Thhustrated Edition of the Bible at sucha price and in such 

A form that the humblest homes May be able to possess it, 

Casrs, Cassell and Company have arranged to publish, in 
Weekly Numibera, price One Halfpenny, 

(THE HOLY BIBLE. With Gustave Dor¢’s 

magnificent Hustrations, No, } ready Oct. 31, price Ad, 

Tu be issued also In Monthly Parts, Part 1, ready Nov. 26, 


price 34. 
SPR 


QUIVER. 


[HE 
UPWARDS OF 


200,000 MORE PARTS of THE QUIVER 
HAVE BEEN SOLD DURING ass THAN LAST YEAR. 
This Masazine, for Sunday und peneral reading, which 13 
now acknowledued to he “ Una pproachable,” commences a New 
Volume with the November Part, Containing Eighty pages 


and Coloured Plate, price 6d, 
T 
FIRST PART of tho NEW VOLUME, 
CONTAINING : 
1A HANDSOME COL. 13 "TIS A GREAT MIS. 
OURED PICTURE, TAKE TO GROW OLD By 
2. AN AMICABLE AR- | the Ray, Po, Power, MA. 
RANGEMENT, A Story in] 4A NEW YORK PHIL. 
Seven Chaptera, By Annie S. 


ANTHROPIST. 
Swan, 15. MY MASTER'S MAN, 
a THE SEVEN LEAVES 
By the Lord 


By Felix Ferry, 

OF THE VINE, 16, WHITTIER'S RELI. 
shopof Derry, G1OUsS POEMS. By a Mem- 
4. FIRMNESS OF FAITH: | ber of the Society of Friends. 

An_ Interview with the Rev, Tiluscrared., 

C,H. Spurgeon, By Our Special} 17. NOT FORGOTTEN, By 

Commissioner, the Nev. BG. Johne, M.A 
5. COMPANIONSHIP: Good 

and Bad. By the Rey. Henry 

Allon, D.D, r 


Ix, BCRIPTURE LESSONS 
POR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
6A WALK poWwN 
CHINESK STREET. By the 
Nev. W.T. A, Barber 


(International Series.) 
1% THE STORY OF A SIL- 
M.A, 
A“ THAT IMPUDENT 
RUTH." ye uulete Story. 
CH 


Now ready, price 6d.,, 


QUIVER for N OVEMBER, being the 













mo, 3 
TRIOLETS, By G. Weatherly, 

2). LYCH GATES. With 
five Ilustrations, 

22 SHORT A RROWS. Notes 


VER KEYLESS WATCH. 
% RI AN 


Short complete Story, 
MISTS OF MEMORY— 
BEGGAR. By the 
Gordon Calthrop, M.A, 


% “HARK, HE NOTES] of Christian Life and Work in 
OF ANGELS SINGING.” | all Pielda, INustrated, 
22 “THE QUIVER " BIBLE 


Music by C. Hubert H. Parry, 
Mus.D. 


10, A SORROWFUL cox. 
FORTER. By the Rey. 
Frederick Hastings, 

Il, WORDS OF ONE 8SYL- 
LABLE. By the Rev. Tryon 
Edwards, D.D. 

12, MEMORABLE LET- 
TERS AND THEIR . tho 
WRITERS, By the Rev. | Author of “4 Wilful Young 
Robert Shindler. Wonan.” &c, 


“*The Quiver’ appears ina new and enlarged form, greatly 
improved."—Guardian. 

“*The Quiver’ is hest of all the magazines devoted to 
Sunday reading."—Sit urday Review, 


EN LARGEMENT OF 


(THE WOMAN’S WORLD. 


Now ready, price I8., 


(THE WOMAN'S WORLD, 


Edited by OSCAR WILDE 
For NOVEMBER, forming the FIRST PART of the 
NEW and ENLARGED SERIES. 

“The Queen" of Ocr, 13, 1884, Raya :—" The brogresa of ‘ The 
Woman's World' isan event; but, notwithstanding Improve. 
ment and unparalleled popularity, the New Volime, which 
commences with the November issue, will be enlarged Without 
alteration in price," 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Now ready, price 1a, 


(THE MAGAZINE OF ART for NOVEMBER, 


forming the First Part of the New Volume, and con. 
DAT gy Benutital Etching of Meissuonicr's Picture “THE 
PAINTER.” 

“The best written and hest illustrated of the Art periodi- 
cals—a wonderful shilling’s-worth.”—Graphie. 

* The exquisite beauty of the Chgravings in’ The Magazine 
of Art.’ and the excellence of the letterpress, should carry 
the magazine into every home where Art js appreciated," — 
Standard. 


(SASSELL'S SATURDAY JOURNAL, 


READING SOCTETS. 

4.° THE QUIVER” 
WAIFS, 

3."“TO THE LIONS!" A 
Tale of the Early Christiane, 
Ky the Rev. Profesxkor Alfred 
Church, M.A. Serial Story, 

26. MISS HILARY's SUIT. 
ORS. Serial Story. By 





Now ready, price GL., 


(CASSELL'S SATURDAY JOURNAL for 


NOVEMBER, forming the FIRST PART of the NEW 
VOLUME. CONTAINING ; 
8T. CUTHBERT'S TOWER. Serial aut hy Florence Warden, 

Author of “The House on the Mars “A Prince of Dark: 

ness," ° A Woman's Face," &c. Ilustrated by J. Finnemore, 
No. 19, STATE-STREET. Hora Story of New York by David 

ham Adee, Hilustrated, ; 
REAL DETECTIVE STORI 2S: Being “ Leaves froma Chicf 
Constable's aes By Wilham Henderson, Ch cf 
Constable of Edinburgh, 
TRUE TALES OF LONDON STREETS, : : 

Also numerous Short Complete Stories, Special Papers «n 
General and Popular Subj cta, Anecdotes, Jokca, Poems, 
Joutings, Answers to Correspondents, &ec. 

“Considering quality and quantity, the best and cher pect 
penny worth of popular literature ever produced.”—The Times. 


OTICE.— CASSELL’'S -NEW 
ILLUSTRATED COMPLETE CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing particulars of upwards of One Thousand Volumes 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Company, ranging in 


price THREEPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 


i n requcat post-free to any address, 
barat and dou PAN Y, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
The exhibition with which Sir Coutts Lindsay proposes to fill 
up the interval between now and the date of the ordinary 
winter exhibition has at all events the merit of novelty. No- 
thing of the sort has, we believe, been attempted before in this 
country ; and we may congratulate both the manager of, and 
contributors to, the present exhibition on the ease and rapidity 
with which they have adopted and revived a branch of art 
which, exeept in a few hands, has in this country at least 
fallen into neglect. ‘The limits of pastel-painting, if we may 
use the term, leave little room for anything more than the 
display of certain technical skill, which we gather comes 
almost naturally, though in different degrees, to every painter in 
oils or water-colours. Further than the production of a certain 
surface it seems difficult to go—and consequently the pictures, 
chiefly portraits, must be wanting in dramatic expression. 

The art of the * pastellistes,” a recognised body in French 
art, is so little known in this country. that we may be excused 
if we briefly refer to its history—of which we hasten to add 
very little is known with certainty; for whilst some 
authorities refer it back to the ancient Egyptians, others 
assert, with no less confidence, that it was never practised, as a 
recognised form of art, until the early nart of the last century. 

Pastels hold a sort of middle place between drawings 
and painted pictures. They are executed with coloured 
pencils on rough paper, and occasionally on specially prepared 
canvas. Three sorts of pencils are usually employed by artists 
in this work—hard and medium ones for the outline and more 
strongly-marked traits ; and soft ones, of which the chalk is 
ceambled and spread with the finger, so that the result is, in 
fact, nothing more than a light coating of coloured dust, 
which adheres more or less to the paper. The perishable 
nature of all pastels has been recognised by artists of all times 
and in all countries, and many attempts have been made to 
fix their work ; and in Italy paper is specially prepared with 


marble powder rubbed into the surface, which has the quality _ 


of attaching the ehalk subsequently applied. In spite, how- 
ever, of the difficulties which would seem to stand in the way 
of making pastels permanent, there are numerous collections 
of the highest interest both in this country and on the 
Continent. At Castle Howard, at Windsor, and at Wilton 
House are to be found specimens which certainly date from 
the sixteenth century, and in many cases the colours are 
fresh and the likenesses well preserved. Most of these works 
are attributed to French artists. but there is little doubt that 
Holbein also worked with this medium. Historically, how- 
ever, the invention of pastel-painting is attributed by most 
anthorities to the Germans—the honour being divided 
between two ladies of Dantzig, Madame Vernerin and Friin- 
lein Heid, and Herr Thiele, of Erfurt, all of whom lived 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. The Louvre 
contains some portraits of the kind which go back to 
the times of Charles IX., although it was not until after the 
accession of Louis XV. that the pastellistes became fashion- 
able, and were sought after by the ladies of the Court who 
desired to sit for their portraits. Amongst the artists of that 
time Maurice Quentin de Ja Sour was the most noteworthy, 
and after him may be mentioned Vivien, Liotard, Russel- 
Nattier, Vigée. Greuze, and others. Amongst the Italians the 
works of the Venetian Iady Rosalba Carriera are the most 
sought after by amateurs ; and those of Landberg among thc 
Germans. Amongst the modern artists in this style are Fless, 
Bouquet, Riesener, Vidal, &c. ; and among contemporaries we 
may mention Madame de Léoménil, M. Perrogis, M. Steuben, 
and Mdlle. Allain, 
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FOR BPRAINS, CURB, AND SPLINTS WIEN FORMING, 
For OVER-REACUILES, CHAPPED WKRELS, WIND GALLS. 
POR RMUEUMATISM IN TOMES, 

For sornk THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS 

TO KORR SHOULDERS, SORK BACKS. 

For BPIUAINS, CUTS, HRUISKS LN DOGS, 


“Dean strougly recommend it for many purpases,” 
PHILIP GRORGE BaARTHROPP, 
Master of Essex and Suffolk Hounds, 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION 


Rol by Chetsists and Saddlera, Price 3., 23. 6d., 38, 6d, 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SUNS, & CO. Sloveh. Rae. 
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ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. — 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 

















CHERUISES. 
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The Earl of Crarcford and Balcarres ; 


hdmund Yates, Exq.; Joseph Barnby, Esq; 





The Stock of Jeweller 
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Of these pastellistes there are no specimens at the Gros- 
venor Gallery ; but, for all that, the French school is strongly 
represented in both its realistic and impressionist phases, 
although, as Frenchmen, they will scarcely be gratified at 
the attention and well-deserved admiration which Mr. Otto 
Scholderer’s “ Master Victor” (38) will obtain—a delightful boy 
in a Cavalier suit standing firmly on his little legs, and looking 
every incha boy of force and character. If we compare this 
with M. J. E. Blanche’s most effective work, the portrait of 
Donna Olga Caracciolo (24) ina brown frock and white spotted 
pinafore—the stiffness of which is a parody rather than a 
triumph of realism—we must feel that the less affected school 
of which Herr Scholderer is a disciple produces the pleasanter 
impression. In absolute technique, possibly M. Blanche is far 
above all other competitors. His portrait of Mdlle. Bartet (52) 
shows what he can achieve with simple black and white, and, it 
must be added, what the lady also—wel] known as an actress— 
can do with very simple materials. It is, at the same time, 
disfigured by the repetition of the same curves throughout the 
whole of the drapery ; and by the still greater fault of making 
the lady in all respects subordinate to her clothes. With 
another portrait (153), a young lady in a painfully ugly pink 
dress, the same fault cannot be found. M. Machard is another 
recognised master in pastels amongst our neighbours, and he 
excels in flesh colour, with a slight exaggeration of its green 
reflections, as seen in his “Juno” (28) and “Soap Bubbles” 
(20), where the figure, however, is admirable in pose. It 
requires a long apprenticeship to foreign art—and, we may 
add, to foreign climate—to appreciate M. P. Roll’s not very 
elegant nor gracefully-proportioned nymphs “ Resting” (44) 
and “Bathing” (60); and we honestly confess our in- 
ability to discover wherein the heauty of such work resides. 
We infinitely prefer M. Dubufé’s portrait of a lady (23) in 
black, where the surface of the flesh is produced with far 
greater regard to truth, and is far more complimentary to 
the lady ; and in his other smaller work, a study of a boy's 
head (14), the colour is stronger and the expression of character 
more strongly marked. M. Emile Lévy’'s portrait of his daughter 
(25), and that, apparently, of his wife (90), and of Madame D. 
(249); Madame Louise Abbema’s portrait of M. Paul Mantz 
(16%), Théodore Roussel’s admirable “ Pierrot” (174), a true 
harmony in white, are amongst the best figure pictures 
of the foreign school. The impressionists — who, for the 
most part, are brought together in the East Gallery— 
must be judged by another standard; but their principal 
exponent, Mr. P. Helleu, is not seen at his best in his “Spanish 
Lady” (148), clever though it be, or by the “ Young Lady ” 
(150) in evening dress. Of the more intricate difficulties 
which landscapes and groups offer to the pastellist we have some 
very interesting examples—especially ‘‘The Sunset” (75) and 
“Le Rocher du Dombier” (77), by M. Pointelin; M. Monte- 
nard's “Road in the South of France” (22), and M. Léon 
Lhermitte’s “Confirmation Day” (6), Mr. J. L. Brown's 
‘** Battle-field” (73), strewn with dead horses, and his less 
gruesome “ Hunting-Scene” (167). We should not, perhaps, 
quit the French school without mentioning the name of 
Mdlle. Anna Belinska, whose numerous works show a very 
decided individuality, which, in many cases, has no sympathy 
with French art. She is always firm and vigorous, and some- 
times as uncompromising in colour as in pose. 

Another lady, who is well represented in this exhi- 
bition, Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, also belongs to two 
schools. In sentiment she is thoroughly English. but in 
her treatment of colour she is ultra-French, as seen in “One, 
two, three. and away we go ” (43), a band of merry children in 
full sunlight playing in the fields ; and again in the Maidsin the 





THE GROSVENOR CLUB, 


135, NEW BOND-ST., W. 


This Club, which is proprictary and on a non-political basis, numbers 1100 
members, It contains the usual Club-Roomea, has been rveeently redecorated, and 
ix lighted throughout by means of Electricity. To meet the expenses of further 
proposed improvements, by an influx of members, the Committee has resolved 
to temporarily suspend the entrance fee. 

Members hare free admission to the Galleries during the Erhibition. 

AMZ membera have the privilege of subseribing to the large Ci reulating Library, 
Sor the use of their familiva, at a reduced rate. 
are supplied free of expense to members. 
exceptionally fine, 

dMigh-class Smoking and other Concerta hare been succcssfully inaugurated. 

The long association of the Grosvenor Gallery with art should render this 
Club attractive to artists as well as to Professional, literary, scient 
other gentlemen, 

The Subscription ie Five Guineas for town, T 
members, and One Guinea far residents abroad, w 
Subscriptions paid after Oct, 1, 188 
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y | JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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FINE GOLD 4-LEAVED 
SIATROCK BROOCH, 
Pearl Centre, 


the newest and most approved designs, 
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For reading inthe Club, books 
Lhe Club Reference Library is 


ific, and 


hvee Guineas for country 
hether military or civilian, 
8, will hold good until Dec. 31, 1889, 

The following names have reecutly been added to the Committer :— 


Lord Wantage of Lockinge, VC. K.C.B., de. Sir Contts 
‘ Lindsay, Barto; Str Chas, H. Stuart Rich, Bart.; Rev. A. Wellesley Batson, Afua.Bae. Q.ron 
Chas. Wyndham, Eaq.; F.C. Burnand, Esq, 


Applications fi Pr Mew hy rsh ip W hould big addr NAS d fo thie N he R BTA R a 


andy | PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
eal EE me : lit RA acs ote 
GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 







y is the largest, and choicest in the City of London, and contains undertaken on reasonable terms. _ 


HE COUNTRY ON APPROBATION, 
sent, gratis and post-free, to all parts of the world, 


OCT. 27, 1888 





Garden hanging out the Clothes” (59). In these and other works 
Miss Armstrong pushes pastel-work to such an extreme that 
we are inclined to ask why they were not painted in oils, which 
would have given her far more freedom, and permitted greater 
finish ? But amongst the English exhibitors Mr. George 
Clausen deserves almost, if not quite, the foremost place. In 
“The Harrow ” (39), although too obviously a reminiscence 
of F. J. Millet, there is a delicacy of touch combined with an 
honest rendering of nature, which stamps it as a true work of 
art; and we meet these characteristics again in his “ Child's 
Portrait ” (178) and the “Girl's Head” (210). It is difficult to 
fix accurately Mr. Hubert Vos's nationality, but he has settled 
himself amongst us, and we are only too glad to welcome so 
accomplished an artist. His skill in rendering attractive the 
somewhat attenuated Mdlle. De Staal (12) shows no less 
cleverness than his thoroughly French rendering of such pre- 
eminently English scenery as is to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Porlock (36). Mr. Vos has also two “political ” 
pastel “Home Rulers” (139) and “In* Dreamland” (233), 
which will attract notice. Mr. W. Liewellyn’s “ Waiting " (37), 
a lady dressed fora walk in a green dress against a green back- 
ground, is trés chic, and the success which the artist has 
achieved justifies his boldness ; and with it we may compare 
Mr. Jacomb Hood’s “ Lady Artist " (57) and Mr. George Hare's 
portrait of Madame H. (65), both of which show great 
refinement as well as deftness in manipulation. Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Holman Hunt, essentially different in their use 
of pastel, belong to an older school of workers; but 
we scarcely think the latter’s portrait of Mr. T. Coombe (78) 
will provoke admiration, for it lacks that quality of colour in 
which Mr. Holman Hunt excels. Mr. Whistler is as delicate 
as ever in his little bits of Venice, of which, by-the-way, we 
seem to have seen some at his own exhibition a year or two 
back. If this be so, it is only fair to say that they have not 
deteriorated by keeping ; and if they are fresh fruit from his 
store, we can honestly compliment him on maintaining his high 
position amongst contemporary “ pastellistes.” Mr. Solomon 
I. Solomon’s full-length portrait of Miss Ethel Wright (72), 
which occupies one of the places of honour in the large 
gallery, in spite of its cleverness, betrays too much effort to 
obtain a simple result, and, like Mr. J. J. Shannon, he seems to 
have taken to this style of work almost en dépit de lni-méme. 
In fact, when we look through the catalogue and recognise 
the familiar names of those who have achieved a reputation 
in oils and water colours, without once, so far as the public 
knows, suspecting their own talent for pastel, one is inclined 
to be a little sceptical of the spontaneity of much of their work. 
In time, doubtless, we shall see the English school take its 
place, and possibly it will distinguish itself by some special 
features; but at present the artists in pastel, for the most part, 
are imitators of the French, or simply bring to their easel the 
ideas and aims which inspired them when at work in oils or 
water colours. We do not say this in any depreciation of the 
exhibition or of its object. Many of those who send works are 
deserving of high praise, and amongst such we may name Mr. 
W. E. F. Britten, Mrs. Stokes, Miss E. M. Osborne, Miss Florence 
Small, and others. It is, perhaps, needless to add that Mr. 
William Stott, of Oldham, finds in pastel-work an admirable 
means of filling his frames with wide expanse of sand and 
water ; but the result is hardly more attractive, to the initiated, 
than in his more ordinary medium. In conclusion, we should 
say one word of commendation for the admirable hanging of 
the rooms. M. Deschamps has shown not only judgment, but 
excellent taste, in the grouping of English and French artists ; 
and, whilst keeping in view the general effect, he has managed 
to do full justice to the claims of individual works. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES., 
On Saturday, Oct. 20, a new theatre was opened, and, luckily, 
without any mishap. The paint was dry, the staircases suited, 
nobody had got wet outside—for the very good reason that the 


night was uncommonly fine—no rights had been abused, and 
no privileges taken away : and the success of the new Shaftes- 
bury Theatre was acknowledged without one dissentient voice. 
The pit was eo large and excellent ; the arcnitectural arrange- 
ments and improvements so good, thanks to clever Mr. Phipps: 
the refreshmenta, served by the management itself, of such good 
quality, that it would have been ungracious indeed to bait an 
author, to groan at an iron curtain, or to attack the defence- 
less. All went off with flying colours, so far as the manage- 
ment was concerned ; and though the entertainment itself was 
an little tedious and lasted until close upon midnight, there 
was a cheer still left for that excellent Lancashire man, Mr. 
Lancaster, who was cordially summoned, and brought on 
sniling by his charming wife, Miss Wallis. The play selected 
was “ As You Like It,” the one particular poem by Shakspeare 
that requires, not only an intelligent direction.but a guiding hand 
and brain not wholly destitute of poetry, imagination, and fancy. 
Something more than smart dresses, silks and satins, gorgeous 
foresters and elaborate courtiers is needed to do justice to 
“Ax You Like It." We want first the beart and soul—the 
breathing spirit of the play. In a certain sense this can be 
supplied by an intelligent director: the poetic weakness of 
the company can be in a measure concealed by the scene- 
painter and deccrator. For instance, one can conceive how 
“As You Like It” weuld be presented at the Lyceum with 
Mr. Hawes Craven to revel on the woodland pictures, with 
Mr. Irving to dircct—and oh! if it were possible to play not 
Touchstone but Jaques—and, best of all, with Miss Ellen Terry 
as Rosalind. ‘That. of course, would be something like an 
ideal revival ; but we must not banish the play from the stage 
because it is not always presented as the mind can picture it. 
In this instance, however, most unfortunately, very few cn- 
gaged in the preparation of the play scem to understand the 
dominant idea of the poem: they, one and all, get away 
from Shakspeare and the text as far as they possibly 
can. The scenc- painter considers that the wild carol of 
an English springtime is to be depressed with the fading 
leaves and intense melancholy of autumn; he makes 
Rosalind and Orlando wander under beech-trees whose 
yellow leaves are scattered on the ground; the designer of 
costumes, being an Italian, naturnlly goes as far away from 
England and English characteristic dresses as he possibly can. 
We all desire to get back to Shakspeare’s day and the English 
woods of Warwickshire; to imagine this fantastic scene cs 
Shakspeare imagined it; bat the decorator, with his dresses, 
drives us away from England as far as possible, and 
arrests the imagination. Ar incongruous mixture is the 
result. We have foresters who look like court cards, and 
peasants the least picturesque ever presented ; and castles of 
inodein design, surrounded by the newest Hampton-Court 
ribbon beds ; and old Adam issuing from oa modern villa that 
might have been built yesterday at Brixton or Balham. It 
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will be said that these are very sma}! matters : on the contrary, 
they are most important things when an attempt 1s made to 
atimulate the imagination, and to suggest an atmosphere of 
poetry. Some may consider it a very insignificant thing 
whether or not Phebe or Silvius look pretty or ugly. It is 
apparently the object of the decorator to make them hideous. 
He swathes them in clothes and oppresses them with bandages. 
Phebe looks as if she had just come from a day's washing ; 
and Silvius appears to be attired for an Arctic expedition. They 
have so many wraps on them—poor creatures !—that they can 
scarcely waddle. Phebe looks, thanks to the clever designer, five 
times her age ; and Silvius might be, apart from his young voice, 
a veritable Methuselah. Now, here we maintain that the sup- 
posed realism, or scheme of design, or whatever it may be, 
positively destroys the pleasure of the play, and is as inimical 
to the success of the actor. The idea of the poet is to make 
Phebe and Silvius a pretty pastoral pair. They ought to be 
romantic and charming. Far better see them dressed up as 
Dresden china shepherd or shepherdess, than bundled on to the 
stage in woollen stuff and padded calves. The best actors in 
the world cannot utter poetical sentiments when they look 
ridiculous. ‘lo the retort that the swains and maids in Shak- 
speare's day did not look romantic, we may reply nor did the 
foresters look so uncommonly smart. If it be worth while to 
make a forester picturesque, who blows “ the lusty, lusty horn.” 
why on carth not extend the same favour to the very characters 
in the play whose every utterance teems with poetry? It 
would appear as if the style of the pocm to be illustrated is 
the last thing considered by the illustrator. As it turned 
out. the best performances were those of Miss Wallis as 
Rosalind and Mr. Arthur Stirling as Jaques. Both these 
artists understood how to deliver the text of Shakspeare. Both 
were distinct and audible. Both have studied the play, and 
made the most of every lino intrusted to them. ‘Lhis was 
not the general rule. Mr, Forbes Robertson made Orlando a 
flippant young gentleman who sneered at love and treated 
Resalind with insolent disdain —a petulant boy, who was 
positively bored and disgusted with the attentions of his 
Inamorsta. ‘This may be a new reading. but is scarcely a de- 
fensible one; and it is not recorded that it was adupted by the 
same actor on other memorable occasions. The Touchstone of 
Mr. Mackintosh was a painstaking. conscientious performance, 
but quite barren of the requisite called bumour.” Mr. William 
Farren as old Adam did not succeed in touching the emotions of 
his audience; Miss Annie Rose made a pretty Celia; and Mr. 
Seymour Jackson sang with some effect several Shakspearean 
and non-Shakspearean songs in the character of Amiens. The 
elocutionary failures in the play were really quite remarkable. 
They displayed an utter inability to produce the voice or to do 
justice to the text. Inthe dull history of modern clocntion on 
the stage it is not conceivable that the beautiful lines allotted to 
Oliver were ever s0 unintelligently spoken. We sometimes 
wonder why Shakspeare is not more attractive. The reason is 
that the modern actor docs not take the trouble to read the 
text or understand it. How can we appreciate Shakspeare if 
we cannot hear the speeches that he has put into the mouths 


of the players? 
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The Queen, accompenied by 
geldie on Oct. 17, and took leave 








THE COURT. 


of the 


OCT. 27, 1888 





Princess Beatrice. went to Aber- 


Princese of Wales, 


who, with Prince Albert Victor and the three Princesses, left 


for the south shortly afterwards. 


Her Ma 


jesty, again accom- 


panied by Princess Beatrice, drove in the afternoon to Braemar, 
and honoured Lady Cochrane with a visit at Kindrochit. The 


Marquis of Lansdowne had the ho our of 


dining with the 


Queen and the Royal family. On thc 18th her Majesty went 
out with Prince and Princess Henr: of Battenberg ; and in 
the afternoon her Majesty drove out. accompanied by Princess 
Frederica. The Marquis of Lansdowne kissed hands on bis 
appointment ns Viceroy of India, and took leave of the Qucen. 
On the 19th her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice and Princess 
Frederica, drove to the Glassalt Shiel, where they were joined 
by the Duchess of Albany, attended by Fraulein Von Ricdel. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice went out from Balmoral on 
the morning of the 20th; and in the afternoon her Majesty 
drove oat, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Mr. Ritchie, 
Minister-in-Attendance, had the honcur of dining with the 
Queen and Royal family. On Sunday morning, the 21st, her 
Majesty, with Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
Princess Frederica, with Baron Von P-\-el Rammingen, was 
present at Divine service at the parish church of Crathie. The 
Communion was dispensed. Mr. Ritchie dined with the Queen 


and the Royal family. 


Major-General 


Sir John M‘Neill 


arrived at the castle on the 22nd, and, with Mr. Ritchie, had 
the honour of dining with the Royal family. 


The Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, arrived at Marlborough House on Oct. 18 


from Abergeldie Castle. 


Next evening the Princess and ber 


three daughters witnessed the performance of “The Yeomen 


of the Guard" at the Savoy ‘theatre 


On Sunday morning, 


the 2lst, the Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Mand, was present at Divine service. 
The Prince arrived at Marlborough House early on the morn- 
ing of Monday, the 22nd, from Paris. The Duke of Cambridge 


visited the Prince and Princess of Walcs. 


In the evening 


their Royal Highnesses witnessed the performance of “ L’Abbe 


Constantin” at the Royalty Theatre. 


Lieutenant-General Sir 


Dighton Probyn represented the Prince and Princess at the 
funeral service which was held for the late Italian Ambassador 
(General Count di Robilant) at the Roman Catholic Church in 


Warwick-street, Regent-street. 


Lhe Prince of Wales travelled 


to Newmarket on the 24th to witness the contest for the 
Cambridgeshire Stakes. 


Prince Albert Victor of Wales fulfilled a series of public 
engagements, on Oct. 20, at Manchester, where he was the 


guest of the Corporation. 


He was first presented with a loyal 


address from the citizens, and was subsequently entertained at 


luncheon in the Townhall. 


Afterwards his Royal Highness 


opened a public recreation-ground at Rusholme, laid the 
foundation-stone of a new wing of the Ancoats Hospital, and 


opened a new club for working lads. 


On the 22nd his Royal 


Highness shot over the Ashley estates, and next day hunted 
with the North Cheshire hounds. 


PURE 


Soluble 


COCOA 


“ Delicate aroma.’—"“ PURE and unmixed.” 
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K, and 00.5 NEW SERIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Catalogue and Prospectuses post-free on application. 





IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE EACH. 
Part I. now ready. (To bo completed in about 3) Parts) 


LAND. 


TTLES 


BY SEA AND 


With Full-yage JHustrations, 
The Publishers have great pleasure in announcing a Re. 


With Part f. 


Takne, in acheap and attractive form. of the valuable work, 
“ENGLAND'S BATTLES BY SEA AND 
he found replere with information about the notable events 
of the campaigns by which the British power las been built 
up, conveyed in an interesting, fi), and intelligible style. 
will be PRESENTED GRATIS a 


LAND,” which will 


PRESENTATION PLATE, representing 
* THE ace OF THE LIFEGU ARDS 


T WATERI 


00,” 


Fron the celebrated Picture by Luke Clennel. 
Rpecimen Copy of Part L, with Plate, post-free, 7d. 





RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY 
Part I. now ready, 


MONTHLY PARTS. 


(Complete in 18 Parts.) 


OD'S GLORIOUS CREATION ; or. The 


Wonders of Land, Sea, and Sky. 
German by J. MINSHULL, 


Translated from the 


BEAUTIFULLY JLLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL 
HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, 


Victorivat toda and Phen. cabin st Chiphan dtriction 3 
and from London Bridge at vaio. and (2 meen, calling at 
East Croy dort, 

Return Tickets available to return hy any Train sare day, 
fram Brizhton (Central Stanond or West Brighron—First 
Chass, Half-s-Guinea, mocluding adanasiog te the Aquarium 
and the Koya Pav obron, 


[°OR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 


and Handbills to be obtiined at Vicetena, London 
Brule, or any other Station, and at Che following Branck 
OMees, where Tickets may alsa be obtacned :— Weet- End 
General OMeces, 26 Rewent-ecureds, Pieeadilly, and ox, Grand 
Horeldackt ogee Trafilear square; Hays’ Ageney, Cornhill ; 
Al Cook's Lada ite-erredns OMCE, 
(iby Urder) A. SALE, Secretary and General Manager, 


[TALTAN EXHIBITION. 
[Ast DAY, OCT. 31. 
TALIAN EXHIBITION. 


Adinisspm to Che Exhvatien, ts. Open 10 am, te TD pan. 
shady. Vincent A. APPLIS, Secretary. 


LA.t DAY, OCT. 31. 
LAs DAY, OCT. 31. 





TH EAT RE.—Sole Lessee, 

Vr, WENEY Paving. 
Mr. RtCHARD MANS EPEL D. 
EVauy EVENING at sa. PRINCE KARL. Mr. Richard 
Man-teldoae Proves Karl fie onronat eharceter, Preceded 
at Bisht by ALWAYS INTENDED. 
MATINER, SATURDAY, at 2.38 
Bex-oMice (Mr. d. Harst) Gpon traly from Pon to Five, 


( YHEQUE BANK. Limited. Established 
1873. Cheqnes available as remittances to all parts of 
world. —4. Waterloasplace, Pall-mall; 3, George-yard, 


[,Ycru M 





the 
Lomharni-street, Cay. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


{fs an eoothing preper- 
ation for the Skin; tt 
REMOVES 

REDNESS, 
Tan, Freekles. Raapeh- 
ness of thee Skin, 
Chips &e., rendered 
Skate Sof, Smooch, aad 
Delrcrte. and produces 
a fairatnd 


DELICATE 
COMPLEXION. 
Bottles, 4 6. 

Half Bottles, 23. 





ASK ANYWRERE VOR 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 





A 

Das 

Return Tickers 2. hh. gpchdboos Poulan Car aviikible te 
| 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—«1t is admirable.” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 
HEALTH.—“ Purity is beyond question.” 


“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 





© J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


Now ready, pr.ce eh 5 post-free wh, 


YARIS ILLUSTRE. 


Beautifully iustrated an colours, A New Edvtion of 
thesomatehless Paper, wth English ext, now appears every 
week. Fe ts published tn Kugtend sanul€aneously with the 
Frenets Edition tm Parts, 

Sole Agents for the Enulish Edituon of “Paria Ufmstre” 
through the World, THe INTERNATIONAL NEWs COMPANY, 
Brean’ s-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, B.C. Guid New 


York». 
“The took of the coason Vienna News, 


QIMS 
* Pvol demy sve, Os, tf, 


Loxpow Music Peanisiane Compasy cBaouitedd, 
at, Great Mariborouest-street, W, 





REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 





dist gaubliahed.pree Pac. by post, bs. ab, 


WORLD IN WHITE, and Other Poems. 
By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of “ The Adventures 
of Maur ee Drinmore, Bayal Morines” &e, 
WiLtLieaM Ripawsay, 16), tucceadidly, London, W. 


Jast puldished, 24. Of.. post-free, 


UMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT AND CV RE BY MEDICINES. 
Ry COMPTON BURNETT, SED. 
J. Eprs and Co., 0, P.ccaddly : and is. Threadnuecdle-strect. 








Is.. post-free, 


(COLD-CATCHING. COLD-PREVENTIAG, 
COLDCUT RING. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: Jawks Kers aud Co., 44, Throadncedle-strect ; and 
170, Pacesdills, 








1h Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (Myveara tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of Lhe Skin, Poat-free 13 stainps. 


A RRORS OF NOM@OPATHY. 


London: G. Wier, tot, Westminster Bridgo-road, 
vr r vr 4 
“ aNY DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU" 
there ia ne better Cough Medicine than KEATING'S 
LOZENGES. One wives relief; if you anffer from cough, try 
them bat once ; they will cure, and they will not myjure your 
health; they contain only the purest and sinplest drugs, 
skilfully conibined. Sold everywhere, in 13§d. Tine. 


(PHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


Borenees and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voicc, For these symptome use 
BPPS'S @LYCERINE JUJIUBES. In contact with the glands 
gt the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 

yoerine in these hle confections hecames actively 
ealing. Sold in Tine Is. 154. labelted ‘James Epps aad Co., 
Homoo c Chemists, Om 





OWN, NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET, 


fov three or six months, an attractive VILLA RESI- 
DENCE, handsomely furnished. The House stinds in atant 
anacre of ground, commands macnifcent marine and mown. 
tain views, and contarns a superior entrance-lall, handsome 
Btaire sce, three reeeption-reoiis, study, lavatory, seven hed- 
rooins, dressing-reom, hath-room, water Cleser, and the usual 
domestie arrancements, was, lot and cold water services 
throughout, large tennis dawn, coach-bottise, and stabling 
choose tux, &e.) for three or Cour herses, three iminiutes’ walk 
fron the beach or railway station. For further particwars 
apply MORRIS JAMES, Towyn. 


EPHUTHAH'’S VOW. by Edwin Long. R.A. 
@ * Jeplthates Return "Qa the Mountams” and The 
Martar"--ON VIEW. with bis celebrated " Aime Domine,” 
“ZowurisatCrotona, &e. at CUE GALLERIES, lbs, New Bord- 
stree®, Teteto six. One ~billeug. 


MuHE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed a few days befere hie died. 
NOW ON VIEW at the DOE GALLERY, 35. New Bond-strect, 
w th his o¢her great Picthres, Ten cto Six Dany, One Shitlim:. 











THE NEW GALLERY, Regent -strect. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 

flea Exdobitton 1g NOW OPEN, Adimission is, WALTEIC 

Crank, Preadent, ERNST KADFORD, Secretary. 


V ITREMAINIE (Stained Windows). Ry 


thissimple proceas WINDOWS may be quickly and richly 
decorated at stuntb coat, Ellastrated Guide, ts., post-free. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, tro. Bdgware-road, London, 


YURSES (MALE).—The Hamilton 
L Asaociation for Providing Trained Male Nurses, 22, South 
Atnley-street, London, W., snpplies Bepertenced Male Attend. 
Aunts, with Ho«pital Training, for medreal, surgical, and nents 
cases in town or cauntry. Por tertas and p roculara apply to 
the Medical Superintendent as above. 


( YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare's AUREOLINE 
IT produces the heautifil wolden colour Bo RCh Adnire:, 
Warranted perfectly harmleas., Price 34, 6. anil 108. ai,ofal 
prone ye Perfumers and Chamista througheul the work. 
Asents, R. HOUVENDEN and 8ON8, 3] and 32, Berners-st., W. 








YOWLES PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, Ta, Id. and 26. 9d. 

ofall Chemrets. Sent anrwhere on recenpt of or dt stamps hy 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln, 


Ree eee eee ee eels ea eee ee 
PAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly barmiess SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly Reece by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-atreet, London, W. 





The publishers feel, in announcing a new and cheap issue of 
“GODS GLORIOUS CREATION,” giving an account of the 
wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky, that itis scarcely neces- 
gars to conunend the work toa large section of the public. 
SaMee it to say Chat whatever quarter of the globe the reader 
may seek Information about as to 28 surface, 18 BOCAS, LEK TIVETS, 
1U83 Buinals, Its plants, its clamate, he wil) find it in Chis work. 
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Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d, 





IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. nuw ready. (To be completed in about J0 Parts), 


PPHE LAND OF THE 


Sites and Sacred Stor 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH 


BIBLE: Its Holy 
MAPS AND WOOD 


; ENGRAVINGS. . ; 
This well-known work te woven intoa Connected Narrative 


of Bible Events, 
and incidently gives accounts 
Erxst in their connection with 
tenchers, as well as scholars and 
give their own children religious 


with EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTIONS, 
of the Great Enpres of the 


the Jews, Sunday-school 
fathers and mothers who 
instruction, will find this 


work capable of affording them much help. 
Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d, 


—_—_—- 


NEW WORK ON MODERN NURSING. 
Just ready, crown avo. wrapper, is. ; cloth, 28, 


QUR NURSES AND THE WORK THEY 


HAVE TO bo. By H.C. 
BARNETT. 

The Subjects treated jnelude :- 

they have to Da; The Ideal 


Atatenr Nursing ; The Patient ond what ts the 


itn; Sytuptonis, and how ta ol 


Treatment; The Room; The Bed: 


ONEILL and EDITH A. 


Our Nurses, and the Work 


Nurse; Nursing as a Fine Art | 


Matter with 
merve them: Metho ts of 
The Patient and how to 


tuke eare of hnn: Food and Feeding: Cleanliness ; Infection 


and Disinfection ; Convalescence : 
treat them; Old Age and Mortal 
Makeshifts ; Oucward Apphances. 


Mental Cases, ard how €0 
Diseases ; The Survivors. 


London : WARD, Luck, and Co.,, Salisbury-sauare, EC. 
ne 


H. RIDER HWAGGATD 


Now ready, 64. cloth, with S.xteen 


MEESON’S WILL. 


“She,” Dawn,” The Witel’s Head” &e. 


Vi R. 


'S NEW STORY. 


full-page Ulustrations, 
By the Author of 





BY THE AUTHOR OF © 


Cheap Edition, Picture boards, 24, 


YORINNA. By 


, 
SORXCKR BLACK ETT, Successor Co ol. and R. 


DAME DURDEN.” 
cloth peut, 23. 6d.; postage 4d. 


“ RITA,” Author of ~ Two 


Bad Blue Eyes," * Darby and Joan,” & 


rc. 
Maxwell, 


33. St. Bride-street, F.C. 





% 
T HE LADIES 
SEVENPENCE 
CONTENTS OF NOVE 
MEMOIR OF JENNY LIND. 
THE DOCTOR'S STORY. | 
SIR G. ALM ACFARKEN, With 
OUR NEW NECEHBOURS. 
A RATH-HAUS. Plluscrated. 
How T WRITE MY BOOKS. 
TUE PINK OF 
THE SLEEPING NEAUTY 


IZA BAR Al R « 7 : 
. Py Dix By ont, 


NEEDLEWORK : Richeheu Erebreirdery 8 


THOSE FRIDAY NIGHTS. 


Cheese-Cloths Embrodery 


WwW 


Hy Wilkie Corban, 
TERRACE OF KEW 


hls aia ree eee 
TREASURY. 


MONTHLY. 


MBER N UMBER 3 
ith Portrait. 


Portrait. 


liluerraced. 


N pacrors. 
rt Hadden. 


ZEALAND. 


ppled ta Presses; 


in HEM-STITCH. 


BUPPLEMENT of YOKE Ra Ut NEWEST CUSTU MES 


SEVEN FASHION ENGRAY 


and WINTER MANTIUES. SLATE of LATEST PARIS 


A COOL ey FASHION - 
FAS NB. 
GARDENING — COOKERY 
LITERARY NOTICES- O 
ENCE. ; 
Londvp: BEMROSE and Sunc, 


_ SPRCUALTIER — CHESS 
y pirs—and CORRESPON D- 


CHESS — 


2g, Ulu Bailey: and Dorby. 











IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction, with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing 
Messrs. John Gosnell and Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark, (HERRY BLOSS 


csiiaiiall “oogle 
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FISHER’S 
GLADST 





In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 


Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with } 


Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes: Tooth, 


| 


KNIGHTcFTHE ORDERoFLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 
KNIGHT of THE LEGION oF HO CUR 





Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, 
“Dr. De JoNGu's Oil contains the whole of the active 
ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
bat ia ereat number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 








Nall, and Shaving Brashes; Razer-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, Inkstand, Mateh-Box, Looking-(ilass, Twa Razors, | 


Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, | 


£6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 1os., with Silver Fittings, 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 







The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Stlver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 
Corkscrew, 

Price £4 15s. 


S, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 
beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 
covered case. Free by Parce) Post, 3s, 6d. 
A, W, ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbuston-street, 


Wholesale Manu- 
facturer. Illus- 
trated Catalogue 
Froo. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 


Honours--Ssdney, 1879, 
- Melbourne, Ts80, 
Calcutta, Iss3. 


Drawing j-#)ze. 






Price from 15 guineas: 


or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


TPHIS Gun, wherever shown, has always 

taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
bny at half the price from the Maker? Any cum sent on 
approval on recerpt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, tC is nor satisfactory. Target triaJallowed. A choice 
of 200 Guns, Rifles, and RNevolvers, embracing every neyelty 
in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s. to 50 guineas; B.-L. Ke- 
yvolvers, from 6<. éd. fo 1003, Send six stamps for New lus 
trated Catalogue for season Iss, now ready, Cinbraciig every 
Gun, Rifle, and Revolver up to date; also Atr-Cane. and 
Iuiplement Sheets. Fer conversions, new barrels, P.-F. te 
€.-F., M.-L. to (6-L., re-stocking, &c., we have a staff oF men 
second to nofie mm the trade, 


SPEC(AL.—We sell Guns, &e., at one profit on first-cost of ! 


manufacture: Re-stocking, from 8.; Pin Fires allered to 


Central Fires, fron 3os.; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; MeL. | 


altered to (.-F. B.-L., from 60s., with DA. Loeks ; and fror 


3, with Bar Lecks, includiig new lounimers, and making up | 


as new; Altermme Locks te Rebound, 2s, 


G. E. LEWIS 


32 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, Bl 
Established 550, 


RMINGHAM. 
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GOZODONT, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifrice, is a 
. botan‘cal preparation of wondrous eMcacy in Preservins 
aud Beautifying the Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay, and 
rendering them as Wiliute as Ajabaster. [ft is a Toilet Luxury 
of which all should avail themselves. The unpleasant odour 
communicated to the breath by catarrh, bad tecth, &¢., i 
ewtirely obviated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic. 
Sold every wirere. 


8 


Prico 23, Gd. 


Certain | HARNESS’ | c 












Rheumatism. 


Major PAKENHAM, Longst ¢ ne Howse, Ari ane 
writes :—"" Zhe Liecfroparhn Belt fas complete iy 
cured me OF rhemmates gout, - / te ted ' ees 
agony Jor two years. i now feed strong and active. 






Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 

Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 

Norves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys Thousands of 

Testimontals. Pampaies as dvice free on 
; ens, Consne/t- 

application to Mr. C. $. Harness, 

ing Blectrwian, the Medieal Battery Co. Lid. 


9 Only Address, LONDON, W. 


XFORD ST (Corner of 
; 8 Rathbone Place.) 
Call to-day. 


if possible, or write at once 
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LONDON ; Printed and Published ai the Off 
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Late Staf-Surgeon, Army, India. 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised, 
DR. DE JONGH’s Oil places in everyone's reach a rellable 
and valuable remedy.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

“The most uniformly pore. the most palatable, and 
the most easily retainet b the stomach, Is Dr. DE 
JoNGH's Light-Brown Oil. | have habitually prescribed 
it in eases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results.” eed 
LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 

Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 

“The action of Dr, DE JONGH's Oil has proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 
of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Yolce, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 
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BOYS’ SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL 
BROTILERS have 
ready for immediate 
ust a very large assort- 
nent of Boys' and 
Yourus’ CLOTHING. 
They will also 
be pleased to send, 
npon application, pAatT- 
TERNS Of MATERIALS 
for the wear of Gettle- 
men, Boys, or Ladies, 
together with their 
new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of FAsu- 
1ONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This 
furnisties details of the 
various departments, 
with Price-Lists, &c., 
and is a useful Guide 
to Fashionable Cos. 
tuime for Gentlemen, 
Boys, an Ladies, 


Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ “ Wear-Resisting " Fabrics 
(Reg.) are especially adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 








Birmitngham, | 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


USE 


Y & tS 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
‘‘Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORL, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAL TION,—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


OCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


Sold in 3 lb., 41lb., and 11b. Tins, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
{t is already Cooked—Reguires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen 3 Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, 
formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisin 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 2s.. 58., and 10s., everywhere. 


WESTERHAM HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 
SAFETY BICYCLE, aus. 18, 1988, 


In the Competition, held by the Catford Cycling Club 
up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the North-road C. C., 
won on a WHIPPET, beating the second man by 23 1-5th 
seconds. Out of fifteen competitors, only five succeeded 
in riding the hill at all, out of which the FIRST and | 
THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 


MANUFACTURERS, | 


BIGGS, 29, Clerkenwell-road, London. 





CORPULENCY. | 
Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and , 
rapidly cnre Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, | 
&e. “Sunday Times" says +—“ Mr, Russell's aim is to | 
tradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he | 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps ). 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 








& C. 








“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


THE BEST REMEDY For INDIGESTION. 
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CAMOMILE PILLS 


| Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from bundreds :— 
** Croydon, 1885. 

‘Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, Tam happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 

| “J. WWinKrnxson,”’ 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price 1s, 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, 


UBIANS 
SLACKING SNe 


No brushes required. Applied’ x 
with sponge attnched to tho 
cork Gives a brilliant polish, 
equal to patent leather,to Boots, Z 


supplying all that is required for the 
gly bencticial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 
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THE 


“LOUIS” 
—__VELVETEEN 


Every yard bears the name * LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS: WAGLIS and:.CO., Holborn-orens | eS 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all : cael ls a bir 5 ie el a 


Shoes, Harnessand Leather articles,which lasts 


a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed of 


and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 
































WHOLESALE: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 


Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all 


}XTENSIVELY 


a : ee: BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
g qualities at most reasonable prices. ‘ as. 
= =. ly BY MULLER ry 1862, 
— EVERYONE SHOULD TRY INCOMIPARABLE, 
‘ Fai THESE PATENT PALATABLE, 
PERFECT, 
a48 040 4e-ap heen 7 IN’ FURE. 
FREE DY 
PARCEL POST 
Ppl NTED PENS ONE BUTTLE 2/3, et 
l z TWo Borr.rs 4/- 
| They are simply perfection for thoso persons who - PETE MOLLER = 
| write rapidfis. Tt as almost impossible te make therm BY PErER Mo ’ 
stick fn the paper, spurtoor blot, and thes do not 43, SNOWHILL, LONDON, F.C. 
require dipproys nearly as offen as other pons, :; REGIST'D o 
{ : = - p " \ aye Py , ae or; - 4 
N.B.—The Ladies’ Pattern, No, 1203, price 1s. | > ¥, MOLLER'S : > 
per Box of Two Dozen. SS Re = ane Oe : 
COD LIVERS 
Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. | ~S 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. is WARY OF RECENT 
IMIFATIONS! 80 





PUFFED 
13 


NOW- 

SIMPLY 
| \) A pure OIL! 
3 TP CONTAINS NODE 

or THE 50—60 PER CENT. 


Needham’s 


Exhibitions. 
rr i @ ® 
THE / DAZZLING MIRROR 
FAVOU RITE.” O es eve FINISH. OF WATER NECESSARILY In 
: EMULSIONS-— 
| The reputation of nearly a Century as the most | CHEAP COMMODITIES 
reliable preparation for Cleaning and Bril- ees ; _ 
liantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, aS e pathic ad asad eee 
THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. g 





BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. | 
Sold Ererywhere, in 6d. and 1s, Pots, 2a. and 1d. Tins, and 1d. Cardboard Bores. 


Inventors aad Sole Manufacturers, JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


London Wholesale Dép6t—ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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ED, PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B'deStrasbourg 
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4 Violet of Parma] Theodora 
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Ixora Breoni Aida 
euffering from Catarrh They completely cured 
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him, and he can recommend them aa the best Lozenge for Coughs, 
The best soap known. 


valuable 
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the 
Stomach, 


has taken 


of the 
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WW, eZ y My Bronchitis, and Catarrh of the Stomach.” Of all Chemists at 1s. 14d. ; 
big Ye r for 15 stamps from 10, Dyers’-hbulldings, Holborn. 
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jee, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Dunes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, a:ovesaid. 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION: ADVANCED POST OF NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS 
FROM A SKETCH BY CAPTAIN F. C. CARTER, 








WITH \SIXPENCE. 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT) 


BEYOND BAGRWAN, 


By Post, 64v. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
“Clericus Dubitane,” a correspondent of the Spectator, to 
which all cases of conscience seem naturally to come as toa 
Father Confessor, is seriously exercised in his mind as to the 
morality, or otherwise, of sixpenny whist ; and he has been 
taken to task by a writer in another journal for having any 
doubt of ita wickedness. The divine is very properly dead 
against playing for points “ unnecessarily high,” but cannot 
divorce his mind from the conviction that unless people play 
for something they “don't try "—not having sufficient motive 
for any exertion; and, in a word, that whist for nothing, 
thongh, of course, very moral, is apt to be very bad. Like the 
wine which the rich but thrifty host put before his guest, 
with the encomium that it was honest wine, it is “ poor but 
honest.” To this the journalist cynically rejoins that “Clericus 
Dubitans " seems to be of opinion that nothing is done well 
unless there’ is a little money upon it. Iam unfortunately 
not ‘“ Clericus " (for though so many people find themselves in 
holes, it is only a few who are in the hole that just suits 
them); but I think “Clericus” is right in this matter, with 
very little “ Dubitans” about it. It is my experience that 
work of all kinds is better done when it is paid for. We 
all know what a lawyer’s opinion is worth when it is 
got for nothing; I believe that dentists who write “Teeth 
extracted gratuitously between ten and two” over their doors 
are not spoken of by their patients with the gratitude one 
would expect; and though I may have dreamt it, I think I 
have occasionally seen the doings of the Great Unpaid con- 
trasted unfavourably with those of our stipendiaries. Breathes 
there, again, an editor in all England who can lay his hand 
upon his heart and speak highly of that ‘Amateur Con- 
tributor,” who prefaces his dreadful MS. with the statement 
that he seeks no pecuniary remuneration for it? And, 
surely, anyone who has ever belonged to a club, must be aware 
that a committee does not look into matters with the same 
keen eye for economy that belongs to the paid housekeeper: 
There are, of course, some exceptions : honorary secretaries of 
charitable associations, for example, who do their duty man- 
fully ; while the admirable journalist who derides the notion 
of anything being worse done for “love” than “ money no 
doubt would scorn remuncration for his articles ; but, speaking 
of ‘men and not angels, my opinion is that they do do 
things better, from whist upwards or (not to be rude to the 
noble science) downwards, for their having “ao little money 
upon it.” 





A correspondent of .Votcs and Querics is perplexed by the 
chronology of “ Pickwick” ; but probably not so much as was 
the author himself. He dated the commencement of his fiction in 
1827, with a light heart, without reflecting thatas the serial it- 
self began in 1836, there was not time enough allowed for the 
development of the story. The circumstance is not at all 
surprising, nor does it the least detract from the reality of the 
composition. "For my part, I can hardly fix a date for any 
occurrence in my life,and yet I suppose I must have lived, 
though I may have failed to “flourish.” Moreover, the author 
of “Pickwick " was a very young man, and, with all his genius, 
had, of course, no knowledge of the art of writing fiction, 
though in later years he grew to be the most careful story- 
teller of his time, and took great precautions to ensure accaracy. 
Nothing, indeed, annoyed him more—for “ whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well " was his favourite proverb—than to 
be proved incorrect even in the smallest matter. For that reason 
I always forbore during his lifetime to point out his mistake 
in setting down Cleopatra and the Major to piquet, at 
Brighton, and then making them play écarté instead; one 
would almost think, but for his known ignorance of cards, that he 
could not resist making Cleopatra ask her admirer to “ propose.” 
The truth is, every novel has plenty of errors of inconsistency, of 
misdating, and of misnaming ; it is scarcely possible, indeed, 
that it should be otherwise, if the story is artistically written, 
and bas its characters, each in halves, as it were, the one part 
being drawn from real life and the other from the imagina- 
tion. Fortunately, the gentlemen who read the stories sub- 
mitted to their criticism—though it may not be true that they 
only “cut the leaves and smell the paper-knife "do not 
give a very particular attention to them, or they would 
more often find us tripping. Sometimes aon admirer 
will write to his novelist to inquire why Angelina in 
the first volume has golden hair, and in the third 
(instead of a change to grey, which would seem reasonable 
enough) “ tresses dark as the raven’s wing.’ The poor story- 
teller gets out of his hobble as best he can (probably by 
another story) ; but if he told the truth his explanation would 
be simpleenough. The person he is describing under the veil 
of fiction has black hair; he makes it golden, and generally 
pictures to himself his creation in the hue it owes to his 
artistic hands; but on some particular occasion, his mind, 
though he is writing of her presentment, reveris to the 
original, and he paints her in her natural colours. 


In the recent anecdotal biography of Mr. Toole there is a 
pleasant note upon theatrical orders from which one gathers 
that some people imagine with difficulty the existence of an 
individual who would not take advantage of an order for the 
theatre if he.could get one. Charles Mathews, it is related, 
was once at a country inn, where, struck by the civility of 
“the Boots,” he gave him an order for the theatre where he 
was playing. The next day, he asked him how he liked the 
play ; to which “ the Boots” answered rather dubiousiy, * Ob, 
well enough; but who's to pay me for my time?” To 
have seen Mathews or Mr. Toole can scarcely, of course, 
be called lost time; but that everybody wants to be 
amused is rather a doubtfal dogma; while to suppose 
that everybody finds amusement where his fellow-creaturcs 
find it is certainly an error. “The Lady of Lyons” is 
said to be a most popular play, but so far from hungering for 
an order for it, I should require at least ten pounds—and my 


iene 
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expenses there and back—to see it out. Musical entertain- 
ments are thought to be very charming by some people ; but 
others, like myself, have literally not the sense for them ; I 
ain, unfortunately, growing deaf. I must confess, however, 
that when. I had my full hearing they were still more un- 
attractive tome. I could not expect, of course, to have got for 
listening the same sums that Mr. Sims Reeves got for singing, 
but I should have wanted a good deal of money. A large class 
of persons, I am told, even like lectures; it is impossible to 
account for some people's tastes; but, for my part, I can- 
not conceive an intelligent being hurrying over his dinner, 
and smoking one pipe instead of two afterwards, in order 
to attend a lecture without some handsome “ compensation 
for disturbance.” We are all too apt to think that what we 
like ourselves other people must like ; but the idea of a ‘ticket 
for the platform” (let the “ platform” be what it will) being a 
privilege to be struggled for, seems to push this social error to 
its extreme verge. To be asked, if one is not a sportsman, to 
pay a country visit in November is also rather “a large order” 
(though not of course a theatrical one) ; no doubt it would be 
an unusual thing for the would-be host to enclose a cheque in 
three figures along with his invitation, but it is a thing that 
ought to be done, and until it is done many persons, in the 
role of invited guest, will continue to say with that un- 
theatrical Boots, ‘‘ Who is to pay me for my time?” 


Miss Edna Lyall, the authoress, is enviable for many reasons, 
and not the least of them that, writing—as she does—under a 
nom-de-plume, her “ double,” though apparently eccentric and 
certainly unorthodox, seems to confine her depredations upon 
the individuality of her original to the isle of Ceylon. Miss 
Lyall’s publishers are very indignant upon her account, 
whereas they ought in reality to be astonished at the moder- 
ation of this impersonator of their client. Everyone who 
writes a book “ By the Author of ” something or other, instead 
of in his (or her) proper person, is wellnigh certain to have 
this compliment—a much more sincere form of flattery than 
mere imitation—paid to his success in literature. Everyone 
knows about George Eliot's double, and, indeed, the chance 
she gave him, by pretending to be of his own sex, was an 
irresistible temptation ; but the fact is, it is a very common 
offence, and arises almost naturally from the system of anonym- 
ousauthorship. Toa person with o literary turn, but without 
a literary gilt, it is the easiest way of securing a reputation— 
an ephemeral one, it is only too probable ; but how ephemeral 
is fame itself! How many more writers for the 7imes there 
are in the world than are known in Printing House-square ! 
How many more contributors to Punch than his dog Toby 
(who never forgets a face) can recognise! I have seen articles 
appropriated before now (not innocently, alas! but un- 


consciously) in the very presence of their owners. Tosay “I- 


am'S.G.0O. or ‘X.,’” is only to mount one round higher on 
the ladder of impudence. What is much worse than this is 
when not Vanity but Impecuniousness is the motive of the 
impersonation— when the anonymous author of that very 
successful poem “ Heart-Throbs,” or of that fine philosophical 
work on the Moral Emotions, finds himself asking for 
money of strangers and running up bills, with gin and beer in 
them, at country inns by proxy. This little mischance may 
happengas I have reason to know, to the best of authors. 

I don't know Whether tue author of “Robbery Under 
Arms” is an Australian, but certainly, except by Charles 
Reade (who, by-the-by, had never been in Australia), life in the 
under-world has never been so well described. Rolf Bolder- 
wood (as the writer calls himself) might very well have hit 
upon a better name for his story ; and, indeed, “The Bush- 
ranger” would have seemed ready to his hand; but what 
is the main point, after all, it is a good story. There is 
adventure enongh in it to serve for half a dozen ordinary 
novels, and the interest never flags. The writer has little 
literary skill; but in these days, when we are so overdone 
with “art” and “style,” his straightforward way of telling 
things is by no means unwelcome. One has seen his high- 
born hero-highwayman “ Starlight’ and his matchless steed 
before, but not for these many years, and one is very willing 
to renew their acquaintance. 


If some people take too much pains to associate themselves 
familiarly with men of letters, “ because of advantage,” others, 
it seems, take too little. That most good-natured of authors, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, tells us that he has really thought 
it his duty to refuse a lady's application for an autograph who 
has addressed him as “ Miss Oliver Holmes.” The existence of 
such an individual will seem incredible to those who do not 
know the amateur autograph - hunter, but not to those who 
do. Of course there is no reason why an illiterate person 
should not have made such a mistake ; but the wonder is that 
anyone who felt sufficient interest in the author to want his 
handwriting should have done so. Yet it constantly happens. 
Charles Reade had nimost as many gushing correspondents 
who addressed him as “ Read” or “ Reed” as by his true 
name; and not seldom he was “Sir Charles Reid.” It 
must have been difficult even for a born fool to spell Dickens's 
name wrong; yet even he had admirers who preferred 
to use two “k's” instead of the “ck.” I remembera dreadful 
story of a very pretty young lady coming to show herself to 
him, as Dolly Varden on her way to a fancy ball; and the 
painful fact being disclosed during their brief conversation 
that she had not the least idea from what book of his (or 
anybody's) the character was taken. The saddest experience 
of the want of knowledge of one’s own subject J ever re- 
member, was the rapturously applauded song of a young lady 
in which the line occurred “ Thou who so gently walkest over 
me.” It was encored. so I felt I could not beemistaken in the 
words, and ventured to inquire their meaning of the fair song- 
stress. She said she thought it was plain enough, and that 
she had never had such an inquiry addressed to her, though 
she had sung it scores of times. “Don't you think it would 
sound better” I said (I thought the “ sound ° might move her, 





which the sense would obviously never do), “if you said 
‘watchest'?” “If you like,” she replied good-naturedly ; 
‘‘“watchest,’ or ‘walkest, what can it matter?” 





It is probable that no one has had so many bird's-eye views 
of his native land as Mr. William Green, the champion Steeple 
Jack. He has repaired no less than fifty-three towers or 
spires, from that of Salisbury Cathedral, 404 ft. high, to that 
of Whittlesea, 280ft. What an authority he must be on 
“Picturesque England”; though his line of business lies 
rather in the other direction, for I read that he has built 550 
chimneys, which probably raise theiy stately heads and raven 
tresses in the manufacturing districts. Like his father before 
him, he is also an aeronaut, and took his first flight under the 
paternal care, from York to Wolverhampton, when eleven years 
old. He must know a deal more of “ high latitudes” than the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, though he probably never wrote 
“letters about them. What is very curious, when he is not 
in the clouds, he is a Government diver—he recovered ten 
of the bodies after the Tay Bridge disaster—and goes to the 
bottom of things as well as the top of them ; and yet I don't 
find his name among “Men of the Time.” His hardest 
piece of work, we are told, was the setting right of a 
chimney 280 ft. high (with a diameter of 70 ft. at the base 
and only 8 ft. at the summit) which had got 3} ft. out of 
the perpendicular. It was accomplished, we are vaguely told, 
“very expeditiously by screw-jacks and cutting out ;” but 
what “cutting out expedition ” was ever to be compared with 
this for danger and audacity? He is, of course, quite above 
all sectarian prejudices, and is just now repairing a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral spire at Plymouth. I am not very fond 
of going out to dinner, but I would not decline an invitation 
which had in its corner “To meet Mr. William Green.” How 
much more interesting he would be than the generality of 
elevated persons ! 


THE COURT. 

The Duchess of Albany, who had received the sad intelligence 
of the death of her mother, the Princess of Waldeck and Pyr- 
mont, drove over from Birkhall on the morning of Oct. 27, 
and, having taken leave of her Majesty and the Royal family, 
left for Germany. The Prince of Wales arrived at the castle 
at one o'clock. A guard of honour of the Queen's Own Cameron 
Highlanders, under the command of Captain Davidson, was 
mounted at the Ballater Station. Colonel the Hon. Henry 
Byng, Equerry-in-Waiting, attended his Royal Highness from 
Ballater. Her Majesty drove in the afternoon, attended by the 
Countess of Erroll and Miss M‘Neill. The Rev. J. Mitford 
Mitchell, Minister of the West Church, Aberdeen, arrived at 
the castle. The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie and Major-General 
Sir C. Teesdale, in attendance on the Prince of Wales, had the 
honour of being includgd in the Royal dinner-party. Divine 
service was performed at Balmoral Castle on Sunday morning, 
the 28th, in the presence of the Queen, the Royal family, and 
the Royal household. The Rev. J. Mitford Mitchell, Minister 
of the West Church, Aberdeen, one of her Majesty's Chaplains, 
officiated. Princess Frederica and Baron Pawel Rammingen 
dined with the Queen-and the Royal family. Mr. Ritchie, the 
Rey. J. Mitford Mitchell, and Major-General Sir C. Teesdale 
had the honour of being invited. On Monday morning, the 
29th, the Queen went out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice ; 
and her Majesty drove in the afternoon, attended by the 
Countess of Erroll, the Hon. Ethel Cadogan, and Miss M‘Neill. 
The Prince of Wales, attended by Major-General Sir Christopher 
Teesdale, left the castle for Marlborough House. Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg accompanied the Prince to 
Ballater, where a guard of honour of the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders, under the command of Captain David- 
son, was mounted at the station. The Right Hon. C, T. 
Ritchie and Mr. Allan Mackenzie had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal family. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Major-General Sir 
C. Teesdale, left Marlborough House on Oct. 26 for Balmoral 
cn a visit to the Queen, and returned to town on the 
30th. ‘the Princess of Wales, with Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud —attended by Miss Knollys, Mdlle. 
Vauthier, Frinlein Noedel, and Lieutenant-General Sir D. M. 
Probyn—arrived at Sandringham on the 27th by Great 
Eastern Railway from Marlborough House, for the winter 
season. Her Royal Highness and her three daughters, together 
With the ladies and gentlemen of the household, were present 
at Divine service at Sandringham parish church on Sunday 
morning, the 28th. The Rev. F. Hervey, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales, Chaplain to the Queen, and Rector of 
Sandringham, officiated and preached. 


The Duchess of Connaught has attended a course of nursing 
lectures with a St. John Ambulance class at Poona, India, and 
has passed a very satisfactory examination. Her Royal High- 
ness obtained the “ first aid ” certificate some weeks previously. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


The military expedition, under General M‘Queen, against the 
hostile tribes of the Black Mountain, on the frontier of the 
Hazara district, north of the Punjaub, seems to have nearly 
finished its work, and was expected to return: to the Oghbi 
Fort, near Abbotabad, in the first week of November, having 
occupied just one month in this campaign. The Akozais, the 
tribe who began hostilities last June, paid the fine imposed 
upon them by Oct. 27. It was the intention of the general 
commanding to proceed to Thakot and explore the whole 
district. The Thakotis number 1500 fighting men. General 
Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army, arrived at headquarters of the expedition and in- 
spected the force there. He went on to visit General Channer 
at Maidan, and inspected his brigade. The Khyber levies, 
with their chief, Major Adam Khan, have proved, by their 
wonderful activity, more than a match for the enemy in the 
harassing guerrilla warfare of the tribesmen, entirely discon- 
certing the ambuscades. Colonel Crookshank, who was 
wounded in the fighting on Oct. 4, has died. ; 

The first and reserve columns of the Black Mountain 
Expedition, advancing northwards, have already reached 
‘Thakot, beyond the northern spurs of the mountain. No 
opposition is offered by the tribes. The other columns continue 
to hold their positions. 

Our Illustration is a view of the post beyond Bagrwan, at 
the foot of the Black Mountain, which was occupied by the 
Northumberland Fusiliers at an early stage of the expedition. 
It is from a sketch by Captain F. C. Carter. 


Prince Ferdinand opened the Bulgarian Sobranje on Oct. 27, 
and congratulated the country on the fact that the cause of 
Bulgaria was daily growing stronger. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
r own Correrpondent.) 

one PARIS, iaeee Oct. 30. 

er has been banqueted by the revisionist com- 
sieve Foe n aoadisssmienta of Paris. The ceremony was 
erowded enthusiastic, and uninterrupted by dissident cries, 
febting, revalver shots, or other disagreeable incidents. The 
General made a speech, was applauded by a thousand people, 
and escorted home in triumph by a considerable crowd. It 
may be remarked that the General spoke with singular con- 
fidence ; he seems convinced of his strength ; he is evidently 
gure that he has only to stretch out his arm in order to reach 
the coveted prize. Nevertheless, with all his protestations of 
Republicanism, we cannot yet say that the pretender has 
clearly expounded his programme; he still remains vague, 
Sphinx-like, and fascinating. One important point to be 
noted is the scarification by the General of M. Floquet's 
project for the revision of the Constitution, and his 
severe ridiculing of the Cabinet, which hoped to confiscate 
to its own advantage the popularity of General Boulanger 
simply by adopting o Revisionist platform. Thus, M. Floquet 
is abandoned by the extreme Left, scoffed at by the Boulangist, 
and left in the lurch with a stillborn Bill in his arms, and no 

ts. 

Pro political matters are in more than their usual state of con- 
fusion, which all turns to the advantage of General Boulanger, 
whocarefully preserves his character of a new and untried broom. 
The Income Tax Bill irritates all classes—commercial people 
and worldlings alike. The Cabinet and the Chamber are becom- 
ing more and more unpopular. The era of petty measures is be- 
ginning. Thus, Police orders have been issued for seizing 
and confiscating certain Boulangist pictures, portraits, and 
caricatures of the General, in which he is represented 
vanqaishing the Chamber and putting the Deputies to flight. 
Propagandist pictures of the Comte de Paris and Victor 
Napoleon are likewise being seized. Instructions have also 
been issued by the Minister of the Interior concerning the 


swarms of Boulangist song-singers who have recently spread 


all over France and penetrated even into the remote com- 
munes with songs of an insulting nature about the President 
of the Republic. On the occasion of the marriage of the 
General's daughter, Mdlle. Marcelle Boulanger, to Captain 
Driant this morning, at the church of Saint Pierre de Chaillot, 
an unnecessary display of police force attracted to the ceremony 
more attention than it deserved. As the General has often 
said, he has only to wait and to take advantage of the mistakes 
of his adversaries. 

Speeches on financial] questions are not often attractive. 
We may therefore note that of M. Jules Roche, the reporter of 
the Budget of 1889, who depicted in striking terms the 

hysiognomy which the events of 1870 have given to Europe. 
i Roche contrasted the need and the power that all nations 
have at the present day of developing their well-being and 
their morality with the fatality which compels them to live, 
as in the Middle Ages, in an immense intrenched camp. The 
consequence is that the prodigies of modern science, instead 
of serving the advancement of civilisation, cause it to retro- 
grade tothe times of barbarism. Speaking of the extraordinary 
Budget, M. Roche explained that for several years to come 
France will have to spend a hundred million francs a year in 
order to put her defences in such a condition as the progress 
of artillery and fortification demands. 

The hastily-elaborated decree, in virtne of which foreigners 
residing in France are required to register themselves at the 
Prefecture of Police, has received an additional clause, by 
which the time for inscription is prolonged until Jan. 1}. 
Another recent decree, prohibiting the admission of foreign 
officers to study in the French military schools, is severely 
criticised by the press, because it will put an end tothe growth 
of French influence in many minor States, who will hence- 
forward send their officers to school in Germany. ‘The case of 
Roumania is cited in particular. 

A Frenchman, M. Jules Imbs, has, it appears, invented a 
new system of elevated cable railways, which will enable us to 
go from Paris to Calais in one hour, to Marseilles in two hours, 
and to St. Petersburg in eight hours. The car or boat will be 
very long and spindle-shaped, and capable of carrying 150 to 
200 passengers. This new method of travelling at a speed of 
250 miles an hour will be applicable only to long distances. or 
to a minimum of sixty miles. Experiments are to be made 
shortly in the environs of Paris. 

The right of levying a tax of three sous for an arm-chair 
and one sou for a plain chair in the public promenades and 
gardens of Paris will be put up to auction shortly. The upset 
price for the period of four years from January, 1889, to 
January, 1893, is 45,000f. The city of Paris furnishes a 
vere of 6700 chairs, which the lessee has to keep in good 
order. 

Zola’s new and reputedly chaste novel * Le Réve” is being 
transformed into an opera by M. Gallet, the librettist, and M. 
Bruneau, a pupil of Massenet.—A new operetta by Leterrier 
and Vanloo, with music by Lacome, called “La Gardeuse 
d’Oies,” has been produced with some success at the Folies 
Dramatiques. It is an absurd libretto in the stvle of * Giroflé- 
Girofla,” but the music has many pleasing morcceaur.—The 
famous old ship La Belle Poule, which brought back the 
remains of Napoleon I. from St. Helena in 1840, is now being 
broken up at Toulon. ret. 





The Emperor William, with a large suite, left Berlin on 
Oct. 25 for Blankenburg, in the Harz, to shoot with the Prince- 
Regent of Brunswick, returning on the following day. The 
Emperor has ordered his Foreign Office to convey to the 
Governments of the countries which he recently visited his 
thanks for the reception accorded to him. His Majesty 
recelved, on the 27th, the Municipal Deputation, which offered 
him a welcome on his return. In commemoration of his 
journey they propose to erect a fountain on the Schloss Platz. 
On the 29th his Majesty visited Hamburg, and was cordially 
greeted by the people. He drove through the streets to the 
spet where a stone was to be placed to commemorate the in- 
corporation of the city in the German Customs Union. An 
address of welcome was read, and his Majesty then laid the 
oie He afterwards inspected the ports. In the afternoon 
the mperor was entertained at a banquet, and in the evening 
yan was illuminated ; his Majesty proceeding to Fried- 
i aes where he was the guest of Prince Bismarck until 

: 30th, when the Emperor returned to Potsdam.—The decree 
: confiscation on Sir Morell Mackenzie's book in Germany 
43 been suspended.—There has been a great fire at the small 


town of Huenfeld, near ; : 
rendered homeless, - Cassel, 1500 persons having been 


The Queen of Portugal] e ; 
on Oct. 25 for Lisbon, gal and the Duke of Oporto left Vienna 


King George in openin 9° 

rge, ir g the Greek Chamber, on Oct. 27, 

ag hatin satisfaction at the progress made by the nation since 

aid i the oath to the Constitution twenty-five years ago; 

rset at being able to announce the betrothal of the Duke 
of Sparta to Princess Sophie of Prussia. 

of ae Metropolitan of Servia has pronounced the dissolution 

© marriage of King Milan and Queen Natalie. 


THE LATE SIR HUGH OWEN. 


The death, seven years ago, of Sir Hugh Owen, formerly Chief 
Clerk of the Poor Law Board. from which office he retired in 
1872, was much regretted by his fellow-countrymen in W ales, 
to whom he had rendered great services by promoting institu- 
tions of popular education. He had also, during his residence 
in London, as a leading member of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and for three years a member of the London 
School Board, gained public esteem, and had taken an active 
part in religious and philanthropic efforts. In Wales, he gave 
valuable assistance to the establishment of the University 
College at Aberystwith, and the Bangor Normal College for 
Teachers, also the Cambrian Association for the Deaf and 
Dumb, while he was a zealous patron of the Eisteddfod and 
other national institutions. 

The erection of a monument to commemorate the regard 
in which Sir Hugh Owen was held by Welshmen has been pro- 
moted by a committee whose chairman is Lord Aberdare ; and 
on Monday, Oct. 22, a statue was unveiled in the town of 
Carnarvon by the Hon. Mrs. Wynne Jones, his Lordship's 
daughter, wife of the Vicar of Carnarvon. The present Sir 
Hugh Owen, K.C.B.. Permanent Scerctary to the Local 
Government Board, was among the company. Sir John 
Puleston, M.P., presided, and Mr. Lewis Morris, Captain 
Verney, and others spoke. The Aberystwith, Bangor, and 
Cardiff Colleges were represented, and other Welsh in- 
stitutions. A procession was formed in Carnarvon Casilc, 
comprising the magistrates and gentry of the district, 
Mayors of towns in North Wales, representatives of thc 
Welsh colleges and of societies with which Sir Hugh Owen 
was connected, local Volunteers, friendly societies, and school- 
children. ‘The statue, which is in bronze, is the work of Mr. 
Milo Griffith, and had been provided by public subscription, 
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STATUE OF THE LATE SIR HUGH OWEN AT CARNABYON. 


the cast of the pedestal being defrayed by local subscriptions. 
On behalf of the subscribers, Sir J. Puleston presented 
the statue to the Mayor of Carnarvon. The ceremony 
of unveiling was performed by Mrs. Wynne-Jones, and the 
people, led by Mr. David Jones and the band, sang an old 
Welsh air. 

The statue is placed in a well-chosen position in the great 
square of Carnarvon, and stands out well against the castle. 
The inscription upon the statue runs as follows :— 

“Sir Hugh Owen, born 1804, died 1881. Erected by a 
grateful nation.” 


All the representatives of the Powers met at the Porte on 
Oct. 30 and signed the Suez Canal Convention. 


Lord Justice Clerk M‘Donald was on Oct. 30 installed in 
the Court of Session, Edinburgh, as Lord Kinsburgh. The 
Lord Advocate and the Solicitor-General also presented their 
commissions. 

At the Chester Diocesan Conference on Oct. 30, an address, 
signed by 382 clergy and 895 churchwardens and lay repre- 
sentatives of the diocese, was presented to Dr. Stubbs, on his 
translation to the See of Oxford. The Duke of Westminster 
made the presentation. 


The Czar and Czarina and the Imperial family arrived at 
Sebastopol on Oct. 28, and continued their journey to Gatschina 
in the afternoon. Among those who greeted their Majesties 
on their arrival was a special Envoy from the Sultan of 
Turkey. An accident to the train in which the Czar was 
travelling on the 2th is reported from St. Petersburg. The 
second engine ran off the line, dragging with it four 
cdrriages. No member of the Imperial family or suite was 
injured.—The Russian Grand Dukes Paul and Sergius and the 
Grand Duchess Sergius left Cairo on Oct. 26 for Alexandria, 
whence they started for Athens, in order toattend the festivities 
in celebration of King George's accession.—There was a special 
religious service on the 25th at St. Petersburg to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the entrance of M. De Giers into the 
public service. A grand reception was held at the Foreign 
Office. where the heads of the Embassies and Legations pre- 
sentcd M. De Gie:s with a gold inkstand. 
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THE DEPOSED GERMAN HANSE TOWNS, 
HAMBURG AND BREMEN. 


e German Emperor visited the city of Hamburg on Monday, 
Ae 29. It is sith a half-feeling of regret that one hears of 
the closing of Hamburg and Bremen as free ports. In a oe 
years the name of the Hanseatic League will sound as quaintly 
as that of the Vehm-Gericht. We shall think of the “ League 
as of some half-mystic medieval institution, suggestive of secret 
guilds, of burghers’ feasts, of stout-hearted citizens throwing 
down the gage to monarchs and nobles. But the life of Hamburg 
and Bremen isnot likely to die out with the spirit of historical 
romance, as has been the case with old Ghent and Bruges. — 

On a bright winter or autumn morning. if you are standing 
on the deck of either of those famous liners, the Penguin or 
the Mavis, you will be struck by the busy aspect of the broad 
and flowing Elbe. Ocean-liners sweep proudly along, throw- 
ing up their after-wash on banks that are not so well kept as 
those of the “ lazy Scheldt.” Smaller craft, too, from Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, the Thames, Grimsby, and even Liverpool, bear 
you company. Some rather clumsy fishing-boats, less gaily 
painted and less quaint in form than those of the Dutch Maas, 
tack toand fro. But the Elbe has a charm of its own, pos- 
sessed neither by the Maas nor by the Scheldt. The richly- 
wooded hills rising within view remind you, oddly enough, of the 
Bosphorus, mingled with a dash of the Upper Thames. On 
these heights are many pleasant villas of the rich Hamburg 
merchants, Leaving them behind, you soon find your way 
into the docks by the Kaiser Quay. On a bright, sunshiny day, 
the view of Hamburg from the river will be a surprise. 
Although much of the old city has been swept away, still, in 
the neighbourhood of the quays, there remains a good deal 
that is picturesque. Great peaked-roofed houses, with numerous 
windows glittering in the sun, overlook the broad canals and 
the lesser waterways that are not too suggestive of a perfect 
system of sanitation. The copper spireg, too, of the’ churches, 
having turned to a brilliant green, add to the cheery aspect of 
the town. Yet, after all, Hamburg. despite its new Bonded 
Stores—which rival’ anything of the kind in England—has no 
architectural magnificence. Even the much talked-of new 
Post-Office is nothing to boast of greatly. As to the collection 
of pictures at the Museum, perhaps the less said abcut them 
the better. This remark does not apply to the five rooms of 
good paintings by the best English masters, presented to 
Hamburg by a wealthy citizen of great commercial renown. 

Hamburg, in one respect, is almost unrivalled. Our View 
of the “ Alster” Lake, surrounded by its boulevards and hand- 
some buildings, imperfectly represents its aspect. The 
Lritish tourist, standing on the steps of Streit's, cannot fail 
to be struck with the beauty of this city lake. ‘The Jung- 
fernstieg Quay, too, is spoilt by no dingy, clumsy craft 
moored against it. Only pretty little steamers take their pas- 
sengers to the suburbs and pleasure gardens on the banks of 
the Alster. At nighttime these small craft darting to and 
fro in different directions, with their gaily-lit cabin windows, 
add a curious charm to the scene. Indeed the best sights in 
Hamburg are far from being the regulation shows of a great 
city. In public buildings it is poor indeed; but it affords rich 
opportunities for strolling about and seeing the place. Though 
guide-books have little to say about it, take, for instance. the 
quaint old street of “ Bei den Hiitten”; walk through it on a 
fine moonlight night, and the spirit of the Middle Ages is all 
around you. ‘The pleasures of modern Hambarg also are 
not to be despised. St. Pauli, with its Bier Gartens and its 
perpetual fair of cheap shows, is well worth looking at. if 
only to pay a visit to the “ Grotto,’ an arrangement of cork 
rockery, waterfalls, and electric lights, of its kind perhaps 
unequalled. But what will be the future of the old city, now 
that its historic “freedom” is at an end? The natives of 
Hamburg are emigrating year by year, and the Prussians are 
coming in. As a matter of fact, there are not above 150,000 
born Hamburgians in the city. When the Municipality is swept 
away, Hamburg will become as much a part of Prussia proper 
as Berlin itself ; the streets will be filled with blue uniforms 
and clanking sabres, and the rule of pipeclay and drill-sergeant 
will utterly banish the old sentiment of civic pride and civic 
good-fellowship. 

We next proceed to Bremen, the quaint, clean, pretty town, 
where, standing by the crumbling Rolandssdule and looking 
towards the Rathhaus—if one is not thinking of a lunch in the 
Rathskeller—one is struck by the brisk, busy aspect of the 
market-place and its crowd of peasant dealers. The Bremen 
people, indeed, seem to be cheery, contented folk ; and despite 
their cigar grievance with the German Chancellor, take, 
perhaps, a little more kindly to the bluecoats than the Ham- 
burg people do. Immediately after the late war, strict orders 
were given to all Prussian officers to make themselves as 
agreeable to the citizens as possible. Etiquette was even to be 
waived in favour of the citizens. Duty calls were thus ordered 
to be paid first by the military to the civilians. The result of 
this is that many marriages have taken place between the 
well-dowered daughters of Bremen and the aristocratic, but 
not so wealthy, military “ Vons.” In the pretty gardens, laid 
out scventy years ago on the site of the old fortifications, 
beside the lake, and within sight of the odd - looking 
windmill, Prussian bluecoat and Bremen bonnet may 
be seen side by side. The young men of the city 
take very readily to military service, which they make 
an excuse for a few years' comfortable frolic with as good an 
allowance as an indulgent father can be expected to supply. 
Stern parents, however, do not always see the situation in this 
light, retaining many of their old prejudices against the 
Prussians. But, whatever political sentiment may be felt, 
it apparently has no saddening effect upon the bright cheeriness 
of the city. Sauntering along, or taking the tram-car down 
the Oberstrasse, a more lively crowd of business people one 
could not wish to see. If, however, you want a more sombre 
experience, you cannot do better than pay a visit to the famous 
Bleikeller beneath the Dom. This cellar is remarkable for its 
power of preserving everything from decay that is placed 
within its gloomy walls. The collection of remains here is of 
o varied character, including those of a defunct English 
Countess (at least, so the guide tells you), and those of 
favourite dogs and cats. On emerging from this place you 
can take a stroll through the gardens, and, paying a visit to 
the Rathskeller, gaze at the mighty cask of the “Twelve 
Apostles” and other works of art, finishing with a regulation 
Bremen lunch of oysters, lampreys, “ beefsteak,” and Rhein- 
wein. Bremen is well worth a visit, though no longer a Frec 
Town of the Hanseatic League. 


The Executive Committee of the Prince's Cinderellas 
announce the advent of the sixth series of these successful 
and high-class dances, which for the past five years have been 
held on behalf of the Chelsea Hospital for Women at the 
Prince's Hall, Piccadilly. These dances begin at eight and 
terminate as the clock strikes twelve. The committee intend 
to cancel all vouchers given in previous seasons, so that both 
old as well as new subscribers will have to obtain vouchers far 
introduction to the forthcoming series. Several new features 
are to be introduced this year. Further particulars may be 
had from the secretary at the Lcspital in the Fulham-road. 
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2, The Administrator's Camp. 





1. The Court of Inquiry. 
THE BRITISH ADMINISTRATOR OF BECHUANALAND HOLDING A COURT OF INQUIRY ON THE CROCODILE RIVER. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
There is some really admirable criticism scattered about Dr. 
Westland Marston's lively and scholarly description of “ Recent 
Actors.” For instance, in commenting on Mra. Glover—who 
is contrasted with excellent skill with Mrs. Stirling in the 
character of Mrs. Malaprop, giving both the benefit of their 
style and characteristics in interpreting a character that some 
think “plays itself "—our author comments on the essential 
difference between success in tragedy and comedy. * In review- 
ing a number of performers,’ observes Dr. 
Marston, “whose merits are often alike in _ 
everything but degree, it becomes difficult to 
apply epithets which have not lost something’ 
of their force by repetition. To say simply 
that Mrs. Glover's main excellence was her 
troth to nature, though no doubt literally 
correct, would hardly tell anything. Edmund 
Kean for instance, Macready, the Kembles were 
of course generally true to the passions and 
characters they represented. But this truthful- 
ness can only be general in tragedy, which 
represents the essential feelings men have in 
common, and rejects everything that savours of 
mere peculiarity. In comedy, however, which 
represents the idiosyncrasies of persons, and the 
modes in which men differ, the expression of 
vivid personality is often one of the highest 
merits.” The absolute truth of this last state- 
ment, as applied to the highest form of comedy, 
is very striking when one comes to consider 
such a performance as that of the French actor 
Lafontaine in the play called “ Un Fils de 
Famille.” Few comedies that have been written 
during the last forty years have boasted so 
many able interpreters, whether we consider 
the original French or the various English 
adaptations. Lafontaine was the _ original 
martinet Colonel, a part subseyuently played 
with remarkable skill by Benjamin Webster, 
John Ryder, and John Hare. LBressant was the 
original young Lancer, a part subsequently taken 
by Leigh Murray, David Fisher.and W. H. Kendal. Add tothese 
names Robert Keeley as the trumpeter and Mrs. W. H. Kendal 
as the heroine, and it may be taken for granted thatthe comedy 
has lost nothing at the hands of its interpreters. And yet, as we 
see Lafontaine now. and as we have seen him more than once 
in the same part of the same play, he seems to stand head and 
shoulders above his followers and imitators. The last 
time that Lafontaine played the old Colonel in the “ Fils de 
Famille ” was very shortly before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
was attacked with typhoid fever. We remember him to have 
been present at the French Plays to see Lafontaine, at the 
St. James's Theatre, immediately before the Prince's illness. No 
actor is better able, by slight and delicate touches, to “ express 
the idiosyncrasies of persons and the modes in which men 
differ.’ It is difficult to believe that it is the same 
man who is playing L’Abbé Constantin and the old Colonel 
Deshayes. Both men are essentially different in temperament ; 
both are distinct types of idiosyncrasies or marked differences 
in temperament. 

Lafontaine’s Colonel shows himself in his true colours 
five minutes after he has stepped on the stage—an old 
gentleman who has not forgotten the gallantry of his 
youth ; a strict disciplinarian who seldom neglects to observe 
the manners of a gentleman ; a man testy, polite, severe, cour- 
teous, quick to resent an insult, and equally quick to forgive 
an injary. The scene at the piano is inimitable. The old 
Colonel, who is fooled to the top of his bent by an adulatory 
sister, has been asked to sing a song in order to ingratiate 
himself with a pretty widow. Though of a certain age, he 
possesses the remnant of a pretty voice and a style of 
singing foreign to the nature of a younger 
school. His rival with the widow is a young 
fellow full of chaff and frivolity, who has 
escaped from the ranks of the Colonel's regi- 
ment and is meeting him on a common plat- 
form. The Colonel all through this excellently- 
played scene shows his sensitiveness and 
apprehension. He thinks he has seen the young 
fellow before, but does not know where it 
was; he sniffs warfare afar off ; he is desirous 
to pick a quarrel, but too polite to do so 
without a cause. The change from hectoring 
nttack to polite retraction was admirably done, 
and from first to last it was a specimen of the 
highest comedy skill. Mr. Hare's Colonel 
Daunt, excellent idea as it was, seemed cast in a 
wholly different mould. Both are as good and 
as distinctly apart as the Mrs. Malaprop of 
Mrs. Glover and of Mrs. Stirling. The school of 
the highest acting of comedy is almost extinct 
in France. Bressant and Lafont are no more ; 
Delaunay has retired from the Francais ; Bouffé 
is just dead, and Regnier very few can remember 
well; at this jancture no time should be lost 
in seeing Lafontaine, one of the last of the 
old school of actors, whose Abbé Constantin 
and Colonel area revelation of fine comedy skill. i 

The visitors to Drury-Lane Theatre have cl fs ee 
now an opportunity of seeing arranged in the eae 
grand salon one of the most perfect and ex- ie 
tensive collections of Elizabethan relics that 
have ever been brought together in this country. 
The Plymouth collection in the summer was 
fair enough; bat this is infinitely better. 
Collectors and connoisseurs of old armour, 
admirers of old books and pictures, all who 
are learned in iron chests and bric-a-brac of 
every degree, will probably thoroughly enjoy 
the entr'actes when “ The Armada " is going on, 
and will pause in wonder and horror before the 
steel torture-chair, which is the sensational gem 
in the thousands of objects secured by Mr. 
Augustus Harris. “The Armada,” by-the-way. 
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Seaueeem has conferred the honour of knighthood op Mr. 


NEW CHURCH IN CLERKENWELL. 
The new Church of the Holy Redeemer, Exmouth-street, 
Clerkenwell, of which we give two Illustrations, is interesting 
from an art point of view as being, with the exception of the 
Oratory at Brompton, the only specimen of Italian or English 
Renaissance church architecture erected in the metropolis since 
the days of Sir Christopher Wren. In plan the church is 


cruciform, with nave aisles, but the transepts are shallow pro- 
jections that do not rise above the roof of the aisles. The nave 
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BRITISH PROTECTORATE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The accompanying Sketches show the progress of the British 
protectorate in tropical South Africa, to the north of Bechuana- 
land. In 1884 we took under our protection Khama's country 
up to the 22nd parallel of south latitude. Last year, we 
limited this protection, on the north side of the Crocodile 
river, toa line running north from where the Macloutse river 
enters the Crocodile. The Boers were not slow to take advantage 
of this concession to make a route through to Matabeleland, 
where they, too, are intent on Mashona gold. 
They placed a pont on the Crocodile river, and 
sent Mr. Grobler as their Consul to Lobengulo. 
He passed by this pont, and entered Khama’s 
territory between the Macloutse and Shashi 
rivers, Violating thereby the British protectorate. 
The Matabele King refused to receive him ; and 
Grobler returned by the same route, but waa 
stopped by Khama’s men for going through his 
country without leave, and by a route that 
Khama will noi recognise, while the trade route 
through his town is free to all. Then ensued 
the fight in which Grobler and three of his 
party were wounded (Grobler has since died), 
and seven of the Bamangwato were wounded. 
This affray took place well within the protecto- 
rate. At the samc time, another fight was going 
on at the pont, of which Francis and Chapman, 
with an armed party of Boers, had taken advan- 
tage to cross from the Transvaal, with a waggon 
ladén with arms and ammunition, intent on 
getting to Matabeleland, to induce Lobengulo to 
support them against Khama about a conceesion 
in the disputed territory between the Macloutse 
and Shashi rivers. This party attacked Khama’s 
men, but ultimately recrossed the river with 
their waggons. 
To inquire into the disputed facts or conflict- 
ing stories put forward by the parties, Sir 





NEW CHURCH OF THE HOLY REDEFMER, EXMOUTH-8STREET, CLERKENWELL. 


and chancel, about 150 ft. in length, are of uniform height, 
and are vaulted throughout. The width of the interior is 36 ft. 
Of the four bays which will compose the building when com- 
plete, only three are at present finished. The easternmost 
bay forms the choir, and against the temporary wall has a 
lofty baldachino, about 40 ft. in height, standing upon marble 
columns. There is some excellent carving, though simple in 
design, on the capitals of the pillars ; and the general effect is 
light and at the same time impressive. The architect, Mr. 
J. D. Sedding, of 447, Oxford-street, may be congratulated on 
his design, which not only pleases the eye, but is more sug- 
gestive of the purpose of the building than the Countess of 
Huntingdon’e chapel, on the site of which the Church of the 
Holy Redeemer now stands. The site was given by the Marquis 
of Northampton, and the cost of the building is about £7000, 


CAMP-BAGGAGE ELEPHANTS IN BURMAH. 


To change quarters in Upper Burmah, to relieve a post, or to 
make even a short march, is often attended by some worries 
and anxicties about the conveyance of baggage. Of the means 
of transport there is frequently a choice, as carts, mules, ponies, 
and coolies are employed in this service, according to circum- 
stances ; and the elephant is also requisitioned for duty, espe- 
cially in and about the neighbourhood of Mandalay, where the 
stud of the deposed King Theebaw was added to the animals of 
the Transport Department. Picking his’ way with careful 
tread along theslippery roads, or up the mountain paths of the 
Shan Hills, the intelligent and hard-working beast conveys on 
his capacious back 800 Jb. or 1000 lb. weight of baggage ; and, 
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at the journey’s end, kneels obediently at the word of command 
of the mahont, a preliminary, as he well knows, to bisouits or 
chupatties, the reward of his day's labour. Onur Illustration is 
from a sketoh by Lieutenant A. EB. Congdon, of the 2nd 

Munster Fasiliers:at Maymyo, Upper Burmah. 
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Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., the Administrator of 
British Bechuanaland, was commissioned to hold 
an inquiry on the spot. This inquiry was attended 
by delegates from the Transvaal—General Joubert and Mr. 
H. Pretorius, with their secretary, and two German officers of 
the Transvaal Artillery. On the other side, Khama, chief of 
the Bamangwato, was present with his brother Selechwe, and 
the Rev. Mr. Hepburn, a well-known missionary who has long 
resided in Khama’s dominions. Sir Sidney Shippard had 
travelled up along the north bank of the Crocodile, as far as 
Baines’ Drift, where the pont is placed, with an escort of 
fifty mounted police under Major Goold Adams. He was 
attended by Mr. Ashburnham, secretary to the Administrator 
of Bechuanaland; Major Goold Adams and Lieutenant 
Lockner, of the Bechuanaland Border Police, were also present 
at the Court of Inquiry. Our Illustration, from a sketch by 
Mr. E. A. Maund, shows the scene at a sitting of this Court, 
with most of the gentlemen seated on boxes, ns there are few 
chairs in that part of the country. Many witnesses gave 
their evidence, some in Dutch, and some in the Sechuana lan- 
guage, interpreters being employed. The evidence will be re- 
ferred to the consideration of the Crown lawyers. Another 
Sketch is that of the British Commissioner's camp, situated in 
the bush or forest on the banks of the Crocodile river, where 
the Union Jack was hoisted above Sir Sidney Shippard’s tent. 
The flag of the Transvaal Republic was hoisted on the opposite 
side. Khama was encamped near with about 4000 men, of 
whom 300 were horsemen. 


THE SPEAKER ON EDUCATIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The Speaker presided at the annual prize distribution of Port- 
land Wesleyan School, Leamington, on Oct. 29, and delivered 
an address on the sacrifice of education to 
examinations. The great subject of education 
was (he said) at this moment exciting an un- 
usual amount of attention in the country. It 
threatened, even before long, to become a burn- 
ing question. It was a very curious thing that 
this subject of education had been so long 
before the country. If any gentleman would go 
to the Honse of Commons and ask to see the 
Journals of that House he would find that the 
very earliest entry there was that of a Bill 
introduced in 1547, entitled “A Bill for the 
Bringing-up of Poor Men’s Children.” From 
that day to this they had had vast changes, 
certainly, in the educational system, but it was 
only recently that there had been anything like 
a national system of education. Public 
attention had been called in a leading review to 
the question of these examinations. About a 
month ago he was furnished with a document 
asking for his adhesion by signature to o series 
of statements to the effect that there were too 
many examinations, and that examinations were 
killing education. Prize-winning is a noble 
ambition, but that ambition in itself might 
degenerate into a downright vice. There was 
in the sporting world a person known by the 
name of the “pot-hunter.” So it was with 
some boys and girls who were encouraged by 
their friends—held up as models by the school 
in which they received their training. There 
was, however, grave danger in the system. 
Were these prizes ends or were they means? If 
they were means to something else, well and 
good ; let them be taken and enjoyed, and let 
those who win them get a proper meed of 
honour. What he disputed and deprecated was 
the habit of going in for prizes alone. Com- 
plaints were being made now that they were 
spread all over the country that the examina- 
tions were becoming too rigid, too systematised, 
and that they did not allow the play of in- 
dividual minds to prove themselves, and the 
result was that they did not always get the best 
boys or girls for their cxaminations. He was 
not asking for the abolition of competition or 
the abolition of examination. bate impossible under the 
English system, unless they reve to pure patronage = 
favour, which none of them wished todo. It wae impossible 
to believe that the questions put to children in schools and 
young men entering public offices were exactly those which 
were best fitted to show they had profited by their education. 
There was a class of persons who played into Ske éxitiiners 
hands, and -he was sorry to say the examiners played 
their hands. It was known what kind of examgnet 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN ITALY. 


Some account has been given of the visit of the Emperor 
William II. to the King of Italy, and his Majesty's sojourn at 
Rome, and for two days at Naples, between Oct. 11 and 
Oct. 19, with the military review at Centocelle. the naval 
review and launch of a great war-ship at Castellamare, and 
other interesting spectacles provided for his entertainment. 

The arrival of the King and his Imperial guest at Naples, 
on Oct. 16. was greeted with enthusiastic popular acclamations. 
Their Majesties, accompanied by Prince Henry of Prussia and 
the Dukes of Aosta and Genoa, were received at the railway- 
station by the Mayor of Naples and the civil and military 
authorities. The Royal party drove to the palace through the 
Strada Carricra, the Via Grande, the Strada Foria, the Corso 
Garibaldi, and the Via di Toledo, which is now called Via 
Roma. The Emperor and the King were everywhere received 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the crowds in the streets. The 
cortége was followed ‘by the Workmen's Associations from the 
suburbs. headed by bands of music, as well as by the Fisher- 
men’s Company, in picturesque costumes. The Piazza del 
Plebiscito, in front of the Royal Palace, was crammed with 
spectators. On the appearance of the Emperor's carriage the 
applaus2 became deafening, and continued as the Royal party 
entered the palace, the cries of “ Long live the Emperor,” and 
“Long Ive the King,” being incessant. The Emperor and 
King Humbert, with the Royal Princes, shortly afterwards 
appeared on the balcony, when theacclamations of the people 
were renewed with increased vigour. 

Very soon after his arrival the Emperor went out with the 
King to visit the Museum, where Signor Botticelli, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, was waiting to conduct their 
Majesties through the building and point out the principal 





Opening Ceremony at the Lighthouse. 
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objects of interest. The visit lasted an hour and a balf, during 
which the Emperor conversed with the Ministers and Generals 
in attendance. In the evening the Piazza de) Plebiscito, on 
one side of which the palace stands, was lighted up in very 
effective style. While a band played a serenade in front of the 
palace, the Emperor and King Humbert came out on the 
balcony and remained several minutes in view of the people. 

At Rome, on the 18th, in the evening, after the return of 
their Majesties from Naples, the Emperor, Prince Henry, the 
King and Queen, and severa) members of the Italian Royal 
family went to the Palatine to view the illumination of the 
Coliseum, the Forum, and other monuments of the ancient 
city. The display of fireworks thrown up from the interior 
of the Coliseum, and casting, as they rose above ite stupendous 
walls, a vivid glare of light on the ruins of Imperial Rome 
was, indeed, a strange and marvellous exhibition. 


THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


The sittings of the three judicial Commissioners, Sir James 
Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, 
appointed under an Act of Parliament to inquire concerning 
the charges and allegations set forth by the Zimes. and by the 
Counsel for its proprietor in the trial of “O'Donnell v. 
Walter.” against Mr. Parnell and many Irish members of 
Parliament and others connected with the Land League and 
the National League, were resumed on Tuesday, Oct. 30, in the 
Probate Court, Royal Courts of Justice. The Attorney-General, 
Sir Richard Webster, the leading Counsel for the 7imes, had 
finished his speech on Friday, the 26th, having gone through 
all the matters of which he was prepared to bring evidence. 
The other Counsel on that side were Sir Henry James, Q.C., 


Mr. Murphy, Q.C., and Mr. W.Graham, of the English Bar, and 
Mr. John Atkinson, Q.C., and Mr. Ronan of the Irish Bar. 
Mr. Parne}l was represented by Sir C. Russell, Q.C., and Mr. 
Asquith ; and the other members of Parliament against whom 
charges have been brought by Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., Mr. F. 
Lockwood, Q.C., Mr. Lionel Hart. Mr. A. O'Connor, and Mr. 
A. Russell, of the English Bar, and Mr. T. Harrington, of the 
Irish Bar. Mr. Hammond (solicitor) represented Mr. Chance. 
Mr. Biggar and Mr. Davitt appeared in person. Sir Walter 
Phillimore and Mr. Fitzgerald appeared for the Hibernia‘ 
Bank, and Mr. Wheeler, Q.C., for the National Bank. The 
first business on Tuesday, the 30th, was to decide on an 
application to enforce the order to produce the books of these 
banks for inspection of the National League banking accounts, 
as well as the cheques and other documents concerning those 
accounts, The Court resolved to enforce this order. The 
Attorney -General then called his first witness, Bernard 
O'Malley, a head-constable of the Irish Constabulary, to give 
evidence of speeches made in July, 1880, at Milltown Malbay, 
Clare, by Thomas Brennan, J. W. Nally, and others, and in 
Galway, a few months later, by Mr. Matthew Harris, Patrick 
Gordon, and others, inciting the people to fight, and threaten- 
ing the landlords with violence. Evidence of the same kind 
was given by another head-constable named Irwin, and the 
Court adjourned for the day. 


The four-light west window of the south aisle of Ruabon 
Church, North Wales, has been recently filled by the Dowager 
Lady Williams Wynn with some finely-painted glass to the 
memory of her late husband, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. the 
sixth Baronet. who died at Wynnstay in 1885. Messrs. Ward 
and Hughes, of London, are the artists. 
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‘HE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH OPENING THE SOUTH GARE BREAKWATER, AT THE MOUTH OF THE TEES, NEAR MIDDLESBROUGH. 


NEW BREAKWATER AT MOUTH OF THE 
TELS. 

A public work of much importance to the commerce of 

Stockton-unon-Tecs, and the coal and iron districts of Middles- 

brough and Cleveland, bas just been completed. On Thursday, 

Oct. 25, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., First Lord of her 

Majesty's Treasury, formally opened the South Gare Break- 


water at the mouth of the Tees, which has been constructed at 
a net cost of £250,000. The improvement of that river reflects 
rreat credit upon the Tees Conservancy {‘ommissioners. con- 
sisting of Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease. M.P., the chairman, and 


several other gentlemen largely interested in the industries of 
the district. Fifty years ago, Middlesbrough was a lonely 
hamlet, amidst a waste of marshes. sandbanks, and waters of 
the Tees estnary. The discovery of the Cleveland ironstone, 
the works of Messrs. Bolckow and Vaughan, established 
between 1840 and 1850, and since greatly extended, 
and more recently the working of rock salt, have 
brought a large industrial population, supported by 
capital to the amount of several millions sterling. The 
river has been greatly improved to meet the growing require- 
ments of the iron and other trades. Miles of training walls 
and great breakwaters have been formed of millions of tons of 
slag, the waste product from the blast furnaces; and the wide 
estuary between Redcar and Seaton Snook has been converted 
into a spacious harbour of refuge, guarded by a corps of 
Marine Engineers, furnished with the most scientific electrical 
appliances. 5 Vessels from all parts of the world come to 
Middléshrough and find every accommodation in the docks. 
The borough has now a population of 75,000, and there are 
signs of further extension on every side. In 1852 the Tees Con- 
servancy Commission was formed and took the management 
of the river, having for their engineer Mr Jobn Fowler, who 


died very recently. Before they began operations there were 
three, and sometimes four, channels in the estuary, all very 
shallow, and, owing to the shifting sand-banks, subject 
to be frequently changed. The Commissioners selected the 
south channel, and by dikes and dredging male it safe and 
easily navigable. From Stockton Bridge to the month of the 
river twenty miles of low-water training walls have been 
erected for the purpose of confining the channel to one course, 
increasing the volume of water and its scouring power. By 
dredging in the bed of the river its depth from Stockton down- 
wards has been increased. The total quantity dredged since 


1854 has been about 22.700,000 tons, of which 2,129,750 tons 
were dredged Jast year. Several projections have been cut 
off, and the portion cut between Stockton and Newport has 
been widened. Dangerous reefs have been removed by 
blasting, and fourteen miles of high-water embankments 
have been constructed. About 2600 acres of land have 


been reclaimed, of which over 1000 acres have been 
sold. Graving and ship docks have also been built by the 
Commissioners. The most important, difficult, and costly 
work undertaken by the Commissioners was the breakwaters, 
the object of which. by fixing the sandbank, was to improve 
the passage over the bar and the channel of the river, while it 
would form a harbour of refuge in stormy weather. It was 
pointed out that by using the waste slag from the blast 
furnaces in the district the breakwaters might be constructed 
at a much less cost than of stone. Plans were prepared by Mr. 
Fowler, and it was resolved to proceed with the work, the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners lending the Tees Con- 
servancy £80,000 with which to commence operations. The 
work was carried on under great difficulties, as heavy storms 
destroyed it from time to time. In 1873 it was resolved to 
protect the slag with concrete, adding greatly to the 
cost; but this appeared to be the only way in which the 


violence of the waves could be checked, heavy seas sometimes 
carrying away as much as 100 feet of slag from one side of the 
embankment. A circle of concrete blocks, weighing cach from 
40 tons to 300 tons, protects the toe of the end of the break- 
water, upon which has been erected a light-house with an iron 
shaft. There is a wrought-iron lantern, with a reyolving 
heliophotal apparatus of the fourth order, and the focal plane 
of the light is 35 ft. above the level of the sea. The total 
length of the Sonth Gare Breakwater is about two miles and a 
half. In 1863 the depth at the bar at low-water was 3} ft., 
and now it is 1% ft. The constrnetion of the North Gare 
Breakwater was begun about seven years ago, and is making 
satisfactory progress. 


The death is announced of the Dowager Maharanee of 
Indore. The Maharanee left the seals to the next senior 
dowager, and, previous to her death, informed the British 
Resident about the future succession, and also sent a telegram 
to the Viceroy. 


» The late Mr. H. S. Leifchild, a senlptor of much talent, 
left in his studio, at 13, Kirkstall-road. close to the railway- 
station at Streatham-hill, some works deserving the attention 
of those interested in ideal sculpture. ‘These may be inspected 
by visitors during the next few weeks, and collectors or 
connoisseurs of such works of art should avail themselves of 
the opportunity. Examples of Mr. Leifchild’s style, from the 
beginning to the end of his career, will be found in the studio. 
They include. the marble statue (heroic size) of the Greek 
poetess Erinna, which was exhibited'in the Royal Academy in 
1864, and which has been purchased to be presented to Hollo- 
way College ; also the grand figure of * Opportunity,” exhibited 
in 1882 ; and many others, some of which are to be placed in 
the art galleries of the Castle Museum at N : 
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mat Rome, 2 The saapece and the King of Italy passing through the Via Roma (formerly the Toledo) at Naples. 
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“ POLEMOS,” AS PLAYED AT THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
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THE NEW WAR GAME, “ POLEMOS.” 
Professional and amateur students of the art of modern 
military tactics have recently had introduced to their notice a 
new game, invented by Dr. D. C. B. Griffith, of Brighton, 
which seems both interesting and instructive. Differing con- 
siderably from the “ Kriegspiel” and other games of this kind, 
it is well adapted to represent, within a limited area, any kind 
of field-manauvres in which a complete regiment 3s the recag- 
nised unit. The game is played on a cloth 10 ft. by 5 ft. 
divided into squares, cach representing 4 distance of 400 yards, 
and can be set out on an ordinary dining-table. The opposing 
forces are representéd by an equal number of regiments and 
batteries of artillery, each distinguished by its 
uniform and arms. ‘The field of operations can 
be varied by the addition, in any form, of hills, 
rivers, redoubts, lines of intrenchment, and 
buildings —the possession of which may con- 
stitute the special object of attack or defence, 
or the winning-point of the game. Well-defined 
rules. which are quite consistent with ‘ll the 
general principles of warfare, determine the 
mode of advance (front or flank) of each 
regiment, in column or line, the time and space 
covcred in a move, the delay caused by obstacles, 
and other points. Chance has no place in the 
game; the winning-point canbe determined by 
mutual consent in any position, and no umpire 
is needed. A full description of the game can 
be obtained from Mr. Roles, 32, Duke-street, 
Brighton. It obtained a prize medal at the 
International Inventions Exhibition of 1885. 

For a right understanding of this war-game, 
a critical position of which is shown in our 
Illustration, we must give a short description of 
what is taking place. 

The tract of undulating country represented 
on the map or ‘key-plan is about five miles by 
seven. Its chief feature is an impassable river, 
winding from left to right, between three hills 
from 600 to 8U0ft. in height. The river is 
crossed by a bridge at B, and by another, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


enemy's battery posted on Hill 1. The cavalry ride over Hill 3 
to cover the flank of the infantry on the plain below Hill 2. 
The two battalions march up the river to the rear, and 
endeavour to check the crossing of the river by the three hostile 
battalions over the Pontoon-Bridge A. and to preserve their 
communications with the town. It is this particular crisis in 


the game which was sketched by our Artist, and is represented 
in our Illustration. : 
The subsequent dénofiment and finale are as follow :—Th 
enemy's battery on Hill 1 silences the defending battery in the 
valley between Hills 2and 3. Descending to the river-bank, it 
then begins to fire across the river upon the flank of the 
defenders’ troops, occupying Jill 3. 


This mancuvre compels 











several miles lower down its course, at C. 

The opposing forces engaged are, roughly 
speaking, nbout 10,000 men of all arms on either 
side. They are here respectively disting aished 
on the table by flags with diagonal divisions of black and 
white, for the attacking force; and by flags displaying three 
perpendicular divisions, black, white, and shaded, fdr the 
defending force. On the key-plan, the squares of the defend- 
ing force are black. | 

A town is supposed to be well away to the extreme left of 
the battle-field ; the object of the defending force is to cover 
this town from a hostile force known to be about fifteen miles 
distant to the right, and to be rapidly advancing to the attack. 
This attacking force is reported to bedivided. About one third 
of it is on the left bank, or further side. of the river, and is 
composed of one regiment of cavalry and three battalions of 
infantry. The main body is on the right bank, or near side, 
of the river, and consists of the staff, two batteries of artillery 
(of six guns each), one regiment of cavalry, and five battalions 
of infantry. Both divisions are making for the bridge at C, 
in order to effect a junction there. 

The defending force, for their part, send forward one 
battery of artillery (six guns), one regiment of cavalry, and 
two battalions of infantry, to occupy the hill marked No. 1, 
on the left, or further bank of the river. On the right, or near 
bank, one battalion of infantry is ordered to occupy the hill 
marked No. 3, and to entrench itself there; and is accom- 
panied by the staff, which takes up a commanding position on 
the top of the hill. The main body, consisting of one battery 
of artillery (six guns), one regiment of cavalry, and five 
battalions of infantry, meantime advances, and occupies the 
hill marked No. 2, and the plain to the right of it. 

From its higher ground the defending force descries the 
enemy marching to capture the Bridge C. Orders are imme- 
diately given for the simultaneous advance of the troops on 
both sides of the river, from Hills 1 and 2, and from the plain 
to the right of Hill 2; in order to prevent, if possible, the 
seizure of Bridge C, and the consequent amalgamation of the 
hostile force. 

The batteries and cavalry on both sides are soon in action ; 
but the infantry of the attacking force, getting 
up to the support of their cavalry and artillery 
before the infantry of the defending force can 
come up on their side, after a sharp skirmish 
drive the defenders back, and they eventually 
retreat to their former positions on Hill 2 and 
the adjacent plain, where they at once commence 
entrenching themselves. 

The assailants, having thus gained possession 
of Bridge C, proceed to throw up entrenchments 
for its protection on the right bank of the 
river and opposite Hill 2. When safely en- 
trenched,a battery is despatched over the bridge 
to the assistance of their hard-pressed troops on 
the left bank. ‘Thus reinforced, these are now 
enabled likewise to drive back the weaker force 
in front of them to Hill 1. ‘The battery, the 
cavalry, and one battalion of infantry attack 
this hill in front, while the other two battalions 
of infantry succeed in working round to the far 
side of the hill, and attack it in flank. The 
defenders, being thus outflanked and _ out- 
numbered, are compelled to retire; they retreat 
over Bridge B, which they blow up, losing 
severely while doing this under a heavy fire 
from the hoetile battery, which gains the summit 
of Hill 1. 

The Hill 1 being thus captured, and that 
side of the river being cleared of the defenders, 
the staff proceeds to take up its position there ; 
the attacking infantry push on some distance up 
the river and begin throwing a pontoon-bridge 
at A, and the cavalry are sent back over Bridge C to strengthen 
the main body of the assailants, now in ita turn hard pressed. 
For, in the meantime, the defenders on and about Hill 2, 
.observing that the force in front of them is weakened by the 
before-mentioned withdrawal over the river of one battery, 
nnd by the loss of the support of the troops which have gone 
forward to attack Hill 1, once more advance to the assault ; but 
the enemy, being entrenched, succeed in repulsing them, though 
only wfter a close and severe struggle, in which they are for some 
time ip the greatest jeopardy, and the defenders again fall 
back upon their old positions on and about Hill 2. It will be 
remembered that the left wing of the defenders’ troops driven 
over Bridge B (which they blew up) consisted of one battery of 
artillery (now reduced to three guns), one regiment of cavalry, 
and two battalions of infantry, now considerably weakened. 
These are now ordered to take up the following positions. The 
battery advances down the river in the valley between Hills 2 
acti %, and, althous weak, attempts again to engage the 
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VALLEY OF THE UMVOLOUSI, ZULULAND, LOOKING TOWARDS SOMKELI’S STRONGHOLD 


AND ST. LUCIA BAY. 


the retirement of the two battalions in the extreme rear, 
closely pursued by the three hostile battalions, which have 
forced a passage over the Pontoon-Bridge A, and thus severed 
the defenders’ communications. The Hill 3 being thus made 
untenable by the combined rear (infantry) and flank (artillery) 
attack, is captured and occupied ; and the defenders are driven 
into the valley between Hills 2 and 3, where they become 
exposed to an enfilading fire from the battery on the other 
side of the river, which, in order to reach them, takes up a 
fresh position lower down. The main body of the enemy, 
lying before Hill 2, observing that Hill 3 is now held by its own 
battalions, at once advances from its intrenchments and makes 
a general attack upon the defenders, on Hill 2 and the out- 
lying plain. The defenders, being thus surrounded, being 
exposed to three fires, and having lost their line of communi- 
cations with the town in their rear, have no alternative but to 
surrender, to escape annihilation. 


PLANTING IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


The last British consular report from British North Borneo 
describes the progress which is being made there in the 
introduction of new plants. Last year pepper appeared for 
the first time among the exports, and much is expected in 
future from it. It is a remunerative crop, and is rapidly 
extending in the Bundoo district, where there is such a large 
infusion of Chinese blood that the people may almost be said 
to belong to that thriving and industrious race. In the 
neighbourhood of Sandakan Bay a British company is planting 
Manila hemp and pineapples for the fibre. The same company 
is also proceeding with the cultivation of Liberian coffee aud 
pepper, and coffee estates are being laid out elsewhere. It 
is purposed shortly to give attention to indiarubber and 
rattans. Both of these plants are indigenous. growing wild in 
the forests, so that there tan be no doubt of the suitability of 
the country for their production, while, owing to their growing 
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CAMP OF INDWANDWA, ZULULAND, WHERE THE CHIEF USIREPU WAS ATTACKED BY DINIZULU. 


under natural forest shade, their cultivation will not be 
attended with the expenses incident to the opening and 
maintenance of ordinary estates. During 1887 applications 
for 278,335 acres of land were received by the Commissioner 
of Lands, 218,000 by Dutch and about 60,000 acres by English 
planters or companies. 


The preachers at Westminster Abbey for November are :— 
Sunday, 4th, at ten a.m., in choir, the Rev. J. H. Cheadle, 
Minor’ Canon; at three p.m., in choir, Canon Prothero. 
Sunday, 11th, at ten a.m., in choir, the Bishop of Bedford ; at 
three p.m., in choir, Canon Prothero. Sunday, 18th, at ten a.m., 
in choir, Canon Maclure, Vicar of Rochdale; at three p.m., in 
choir, Archdeacon Farrar. Sunday, 25th, at ten a.m., in choir, 
Canon M‘Cormick, Vicar of Hull; at three p.m., in choir, 
Archdeacon Farrar. Thursday, Ist, All Saints, at three p.m., 
in choir, the Dean of Windsor. Friday. 30th, St. Andrew, at 
three p.m., in choir, the Rev. 8S. Flood Jones, Precentor. 
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THE OUTBREAK IN ZULULAND. 


The suppression of the brief outbreak of native warfare in 
Zululand, by the prompt action of the small British military 
force under command of Lieutenant-General Smyth, has been 
related in our Journal. It was successfully accomplished in 
the months of July and August, when the insurgent chiefs, 
members: of: the family of the late famous King Cetewayo, 
were forced one after another to surrender. These persons 
were Dinizulu, a son of Cetewayo, claiming to succeed him in 
the Royal authority, and his three uncles, N’Dabuko, Somkeli, 
and Tsingana, each of whom was the leader of several thousand 
warriors of the former Zulu army. They had given credit to 
a& rumour last year that the British sovereignty 
or protectorate over Zululand was about to be 
withdrawn. Instead of this, Zululand was, in 
August, 1887, formally annexed to the British 
Empire. The disappointed partisans of a 
restored native Kingdom then began to attack 
Usibepu, a chief loyal to the British 
authority; and in June last there were 
gathering hosts of enemies in several parts 
of the country. Dinizulu assembled a consider- 
able force of Usufus in the Cesa Bush, which is in 
the north-west corner of Zululand, near the 
frontier of the New Boer Republic. Tsingana 
established himself in a strong position on the 
Hlopekulu mountain ; while Somkeli retired to 
his favourite stronghold of Douka-douka, amidst 
the swamps and morasses adjacent to the great 
St. Lucia lagoon, on the sea-coast. The police- 
station of Umsindusi, on the Lower Umvolosi, 
fifty miles north-east of Etshowe, in charge of 
Mr. Pretorius, Assistant-Commissioner of the 
Coast District, was closely besieged until 
July 8, when it was relieved by Major M‘Kean; 
with 160 of his Inniskilling Dragoons, a company 
of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, and a company 
of the North Staffordshire Regiment, aided by 
John Dunn, the well-known “Zulu English- 
man,” with his “impi” of 2000 natives, and 
by 200 mounted Basutos. There was very little 
fighting. ‘The General in command then 
established a line of military posts across the 
country from Etshowe, the basis of operations, a 
place noted for Colonel Pearson’s stout defence of 
it during the Cetewayo war of 1879, to the advanced head- 
quarters of his field-force at N’tonjaneni, of which we gave an 
Illustration. A fort, named Fort M‘Kean, overlooking the 
Umsindusi valley, was rapidly constructed, and was left with 
a sufficient garrison, while the mounted troops, divided into 
three parties, were sent by different routes through the in- 
surgent districts, where they soon byoke up all large bodies of 
the enemy. We have been favoured by Mr. Joshua A. Nunn, 
F.R.G.S., veterinary surgeon, of the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment, with the two Sketches now published. One is that of 
the stronghold of Somkeli in the marshes towards St. Lucia 
Bay ; the other is that of Indwandwa, in the north of Zulu- 
land, where Usibepu was attacked by Dinizulu, and nearly all 
the men of his tribe were slaughtered, which was the occasion 
of the late war. 


MUSIC. 


The performances of the National Russian Opera Company at 
the “ Jodrell” (late the “ Novelty”) theatre, have consisted of 
repetitions of Rubinstein’s opera ‘The Demon,” the produc- 
tion of which on the opening night of Oct. 22 has already 
been noticed by us. The dramati¢ and vocal excellence of 
M. Winogradow in the title-character has continued to be a 
special feature in the representations of Rubinstein'’s opera ; 
and it is to be hoped that the theatrical performances of the 
company will be attended with a success that may compensate 
for the unsatisfactory results of the previous concerts given 
at the Royal Albert Hall. It is said that M. Winogradow has 
been engaged by Mr. Augustus Harris for five years in associ- 
ation with his forthcoming Italian Opera seasons. 

The third of the new series of Saturday Afternoon Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace took place on Oct. 27, when the pro- 
gramme comprised several special features. Absolute novel- 
ties were a “ Benedictus,” by Dr. Mackenzie, and an “ Offertoire,” 
for organ, by Mr. J. F. Barnett. The first-named piece is for 
violins, with accompaniment of wind instru- 
ments, and contains some charmingly melodious 
writing, replete with graceful expression. It is 

an adaptation and amplification of one of a set 
| of pieces for violin and pianoforte by the same 
composer. Mr. Barnett’s organ piece was in- 
tended for performance at the recent Birmingham 
Festival. It isin an appropriate style of calm 
placidity, and gained deserved applause. It was 
ably rendered by the composer. Herr Grieg's 
concert-overture, “In Autumn ” (given at the 
Birmingham Festival last August); and an 
effective scena, “ At the cloister-gate,” for two 
female voices, female chorus, orchestra, and 
organ (by the same composer), were features in 
the concert now referred to, which likewise 
included Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise,” the 
solo vocalists in which were Misses Anna 
Williams and M. Curran and Mr. Lloyd—the 
ladies having been the soloists in Herr Grieg’s 
scena, and the gentleman having contributed 
the “ Preislied” from Wagner's “ Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Mr. William Carter has begun a new series 
of his grand festival concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall, the opening performance of which 
was of a Scottish character in celebration of 


Peat De - Hallowe'en. 


An important addition will be made to 
musical activity on Nov. 7, when the institution 
hitherto known as the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society will enter on its eighteenth season 
under the changed title of the “Royal Choral Society.” The 
gigantic choir trained and conducted by Mr. Barnby has long 
ago attained special eminence by the excellence of its per- 
formances, and these wil] again be heard in Mozart's 
“Requiem ” and Rossini’s ‘“ Stabat Mater” on Nov. 7. 

The recent provincial tour of the Marie Roze Opera Com- 
pany has been attended with such special success that arrange- 
ments have been made by Mr. N. Vert for another series of 
performances, to be given in Scotland and Ireland as well as 
in England, commencing early in January. ‘These per- 
formances will not change the date of Madame Marie Roze'’s 
departure for her projected tour in Australia, America, &c. 


Mr. Pritchard Morgan has been elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Merthyr Tydfil, in the place of the late Mr. Henry 
Richard. He polled 7149 votes, against 4956 given to Mr. 
Griffiths, 
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BY DERBYSHIRE’: STREAMS. 
THE VALE OF THE DERWENT. 


Away yonder to the north the moorland stretches for miles in 
shadow ; but down here in the vale of the Woodlands the sun- 
licht is peeping, touching the waters of the Derwent with 
silvery tints, glistening the wet breasts of the moss-grown 
stones against which the river 8 spray 1s ever tossing, and form- 
ing delicate often-changing traceries on pasture and rougher 
hillside—a graceful fretwork of foliage reflected by this shaft 
of sunlight as it moves through the woods. ‘The leaves, flecked 
with gold and brown and rnddier hues, are rently fluttered by 





THE STRAITS, DOVE DALE, 


the west wind, reminded that there is a limit to life, and they 
fall to die in rich clusters, whispering as they go of the love- 
liness of the Ashopton glen. 

With light knapsack, and lighter rod, you wander by the 
river-side, skirt the base of Winhill and the village of Hathers- 
age, noted as the burial-place of Robin Hood's giantlike 
friend, Little John, and as the locality in which Charlotte 
Bronté’s heroine, “Jane Eyre.” sprang into literary being. 
The stream grows wider, deeper, and really attains the dignity 
of ariver as it Hows sedately throngh the wide-sweeping valley 
fringed by the high ridge of Froggatt Edge. 

There ig no prettier part of the Derweut’s course than this 
in the whole of its fifty miles’ wandering, from its source ou 
the Yorkshire border to the county town. Whether viewed 
from the timeworn bridge at Grindleford, or the doorway of 
the Chequers’ Inn, it is a delightful picture of fertile country, 
that seems in the sunshine to be clasped by a broad belt of 
silver—a picture of grey-stone homesteads and orchards and 
far-stretching pastures, sloped and bordered by rich woods, 
and fringed by great rocks and “a wilderness of heath.” 

The vale of the Derwent has a charm beyond its own beauty. 
It is the threshold, as it were, to much that is curious, and not 
a little that is historic. @astleton, with its strange caves and 
subterranean streams, is not far away ; and Stoney Middleton, 
with its dark gritstone cottages clinying to the crags, and its 
legend of * The Lover's Leap.” lies round the bend from Stoke 
Hall. While a little further away is Eyam, one of the 
quaintest villages of the Peak. with its memories of the piteous 
Plarue, and its stories of heroism at that grievous time. 

Along a quiet country road—almost a lane—getting glimpses 
now and then of the coy river, you have reached the village of 
Baslow, a well-known holiday haunt with the workers of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Go over the bridge, 
by the homely cottages, and on the narrow 
path into Chatsworth Park. The Derwent 
there is not difficult to wade, nor is fishing a 
mere tradition, But it is impossible to con- 
ventrate your thoughts entirely on the river, 
there is so much to see on its banks—the great 
house, rich in sculpture, painting, and litera- 
ture, shining white and golden in the sunlight ; 
the moat-rimmed, ivy-wreathed bower close 
by, associated with the.captivity of the Scottish 
Queen ; the arcadian village of Edensor, with 
its cosy houses and pretty gardens, and simple 
grave in the churchyard, around which 
gathered six years ago much that was di- 
tinguished in English political and social life, 
after the tragedy in Phoenix Park. Notw.th- 
standing this sad memory you think the 
Cavendish domain a paradise. especially as you 
stroll through the gardens, along broad terrace. 
Or narrow, shadowed path, by fountain and 
cascade, by tropical vevetation and familiar 
flowers, and the famous tree that, like a 
Modern hypocrite, can turn on its tears at 
will. But, after all, Chatsworth is seen at its 
best from the wooded ridge that rives foot- 
hold to the hunting-tower and leads you by 
nl0ss-grown steps and winding ways to forest 
depths. The picturesque stateliness of the 
scene from the ridge prompts the thought 
that the old Duke (famous for his dignified 
bearing and grandeur at the St. Petersburg 


Court) must have stamped the place with “the Devonshire 
manner.” 


ALONG THE WYE., 
The Derwent, flows by many a noted haunt after leaving 
Chatsworth. Through Darley Dale, within a stone’s-throw of 
the ancient yew-tree; at the base of High Tor, at Matlock ; 
near Lea Hurst—Florence Nightingale’s old house; and by 
Belper, the nail-makers’ workshop and factory of hosiery, to 
Derby, the thriving county town; but at Rowsley we must 
break away from the river,and saunter by another Derby- 
shire stream—the Wye. It isa winsome rivulet. It frolics 
through the Haddon pastures, joyously embracing the brook 
that comes tumbling down Latkill Dale, and has a fine 
Story to tell the foam-ficcked waters from the upland, of 
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how, with strange caprice, it has been coquetting with the 
willows and rushes, and endeavouring to tie itself into a knot 
ever since it glided beneath the bridge at Bakewell, and 
danced over the weirs in its path. Itis a smiling, pleasant, 
sylvan vale throngh which the Wye flows from the pleasant 
market-town, past Haddon Hall, until lost in the Derwent at 
Rowsley. 

There are many worshippers of Haddon, the grey hall by 
the riverside in which the King of the Peak revelled witb his 
friends and kicked his retainers. It is a real relic of the past, 
with its banqueting-hall and minstrels’ gallery; and wain- 
scotted ball-room, in which many a proud dame has tripped 
With courtly grace. But if you have the poetic temperament, 
the time to see Haddon is at night, when you have grassed 
your last grayling belaw the little bridge at the evening rise, 
and are free to watch the mists in their autumn manieuvres— 
how silently and adroitly they mass under their phantom 
leader, and sweep majestically over the country side in fan- 
tastic formation! Suddenly the mist squadrons are routed by 
the breeze, and the valley is bathed in a silvery light that 
etheriilises the old hall. Then you can almost imagine you 
hear the sound of the harp and tbe rustle of brocade as 
the fair ladies dance, and the whisper amid the yews on the 
terrace—and that the hurrying figures yonder on the white 
road are the forms of John Manners and Dorothy Vernon, the 
runiuvay lovers, 

At Haddon you get the romance of history; in Miller's 
Dale the romance of Nature! ‘The Wye—born in the darkness 
of Poole’s Houle, and curbed at Buxton to make tiny lakes in 
the gardens—hums tunefully about its own liberty as it leaps 
and eddies through Miller's Dale. Its waters break, pure 
white, against stubborn rock; or gently flow, like molten 
silver, over smooth boulder; or tumble foam-tipped on 
stony bed, making joyous cadence in their riot; or swirl 
leyond the current into some tiny inlet to lap the drooping 
lowers. The stream goes through a wild glen. Limestone 
crass hem in “the murmuring waters” and the rough path 
by the Wye. The great, high, grotesquely-shaped crags 
ave always with you. Here, there is a rustic bridge; there. a 
grass-rrown dell. In that cleft of the limestone the dark- 
green moss is sheltering. Yonder isa tangle of trailing foliage 
and bracken massed thickly. The trees cluster in nook and 
on slope, and the daring foliage creeps about the breast and 
brow of nearly every crag. 

‘Lhe sprite of autumn has touched the dale. mingling with 
the white and grey of the limestone the brilliant, but fleeting, 
glory of a myriad fading leaves. And in the midst of this 
russct and golden glow towers Chee Tor—lifts its head proudly 
above the rushing stream, and its mighty form is almost as 
bare as on the day, centuries ago, when the earth moved in 
volcanic unrest, and parted the crag from its mate, that stands 
disconsolately across the brook trying in vain to hide its 
ashen face with trailing verdure. 


IN DOVE DALE. 

Miller's Dale and its solitude are now far behind you. What 
a quiet hamlet is Hartington, at which you have slept 
through the stormy night, undisturbed by the wind and rain! 
The morning is radiant. Down yonder, in the tree-shadowed 
depths of Beresford Dale, Charles Cotton's fishing-honse and 
the winding Dove are in a dazzle of sunlight. You will 
never—thongh sorrow, privation, and despair may fleck your 
life—forget this stroll] by the river that Izank Walton loved. 

There are people who say that Dove Dale is gaunt and un- 
interesting. But you admire the bend of the stream, and the 
great, gritn crags that stand half-clad, not a bit ashamed of 
their grotesque shape, just as if they were scorning their critics. 
The sunshine tries to oust the gloom from the greystone caves. 
The firs look less sombre in its beams. ‘The dale is bright 
with the fitful colour of autumn /oliage. The butterfly lingers 
in the genial solitude. The swallow skims the water sadly, 
loth to depart. yet conrcious that it is time for his southern 
flight. The grayling, gleaming with purple and silver, rises 
unsuspectingly, with his tapering snout pointed to the surface 
of the stream. There is harmony in the life and colour all 
around you. Even the sedges seem to be moving with rhythm 
to the sweet voice of the Dove. 

At “ The Straits,” the narrowest part of the dale, there will 
soon be the roar and spray-leap of the winter's torrent; but 
the river, in the few pleasant sunlit days that yet remain 
to us, ripples through a scene of exceeding beauty. Watching 
the golden shafts of light play on crag and frothing water, and 
cleft in which lichen and fern are hiding, you think how lovely 
is this “ Sweet pass of the Dove, 'mid rock, river, and dingle”; 
and are scarcely surprised that Rousseau declared he would rather 
live in a rabbit-warren here than in the finest room in town. 








CHATSWORTH HOUSE, ON THE DERWENT. 


You are back in the city now, in the whirl of commerce, or 
striving for fame, or, maybe, struggling for bread ; but neither 
toil nor care nor bitterest regret will ever blur the memory of 
your autumn saunter “ By Derbyshire Streams.” J.P. 





Intelligence received from Alaska reports that thirteen 
whalers are icebound to the north of Behring’s Straits, and the 
position of the ships, which have crews of over five hundred 
persons, is considered hopeless. 

Mr. W. H. Smith has issued a circular to the supporters of 
the Government announcing the reassembling of Parliament 
on Nov. 6, and earnestly requesting their attendance on that 
date and during the remainder of the Session. 
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ART NOTES. 


It is to the lasting honour of University College, London, that 
it was the first teaching body which opened its portals to 
women anxious to take their place as bread-winners. The 


example given by the Senate in Gower-street has been followed 
in all other seats of learning, and it is now within the reach 
of women to finish their education where and how they think 
fit. A harder trial of their faith in woman’s rights to reap the 
fruits of her labour now awaits the decision of the same body. 
The Chair of Archzology is now vacant by the resignation of 
Sir Charles Newton, and amongst the candidates gne of 





CHEE TOR, MILLEW’S DALE, ON TILE WYE. 


the most prominent is Miss J. E. Harrison, whose qualifi- 
cations are generally recognised. Such as doubt her 
powers as a lecturer can judge for themselves at this moment 
from the course of lectures she is now giving on the 
“Monuments of Ancient Athens” at the South Kensington 
Museum. ‘lhe only other competitor of repute whose name is 
mentioned in connection with the vacant chair is that of Mr. 
Stuart Poole. It is difficult, however, to believe that the 
Trustees of the British Museum, who practically obliged 
Mr. Sidney Colvin to give up his Slade Professorship, will 
allow Mr. Poole to hold the chair of Archmwology in connection 
with his present post of Keeper of the Coins at the British 
Museum. It is unlikely, moreover, that they would be willing 
to be the first to fly in the face of the Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by Sir M. White Ridley. which has just reported so 
strongly against Civil servants holding offices outside the 
service. 

Some of the smaller exhibitions which at this season open 
to the public deserve a few words of passing notice; but they 
will be altogether out of proportion to the interest which some 
of these collections may afford. At the Fine Arts Society 
(148, New Bond-street) are to be seen 120 water-colours by 
various artists, whose works are usually to be seen only at the 
Old Society or at the Institute. The story goes that the 
Committees of those bodies expressly forbade under severe 
penalties any of their respective supporters to contribute to 
this show ; but the warning has been unheeded, to judge from 
the interesting specimens of works sent by Mesers. Alfred 
Hunt, Albert Goodwin, W. L. Wyllie, Herbert Marshall, and 
Charles Gregory ; by Mesdames Allingham and Cecil Lawson, 
aud by Misses Kate Sadler and Anna Alma-Tadema, but the 
flowers in water-colours, by these latter, are somewhat unduly 
tried by their rapprochement with * M, Fantin 
Latour’s ” oils. 

Messrs. Dowdeswells (160, New Bond-street) 
havea pleasant little collection of water-colour 
drawings illustrative of “Our Country and 
our Countryfolk,” by Mr. Arthur Hopkins and 
Mr. C. Robertson. Froin South Devon to the 
east coast of Yorkshire the two artista have 
journeyed, like Dr. Syntax, in search of the 
picturesque; and it cannot be said that the 
journeyings have been fruitless. We are occa- 
sionally reminded of Walker and Mason by the 
one, and of Mrs. Allingham by the other; but 
there are many connoisseurs who will think 
that there is no harm in perpetuating, at the 
loss of originality, two such excellent schools 
of English art. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon (Goupil Gallery, 
116, New Bond-street) have a small but very 
choice collection of the French paysagistes of 
the best period. Troyon, Théod. Roussean, the 
elder Daubigny, Corot, and Courbet show to 
what elevation of poetry landscape-painting 
can rise. Do such works serve no other 
purpose than the raising of a standard which 
is flouted and sneered at by the next genera- 
tion? Such is a fair question to ask as we 
turn from this collection to the Continental 
Gallery (145, New Bond-street), where may be 
seen a certain number, not perhaps the best, 
but fairly typical works of the modern French 
school of realism. Unquestionably there is 
force.almost amounting to brutality, in such works as Réalier- 
Dumag’ “ Bonaparte,” as a young man picking up the besmirched 
mantle of Royalty; in Govsky’s treatment of the grucsome 
story of Kostomavoff : in Cousin’s “ Breton Procession”; or 
Friant's “Scullers of the Meurthe.” The qualities which dis- 
tinguish these painters have as little in common with their own 
countrymen of the last generation as they have with English 
art of the present time, and honestly we cannot wish to see 
their method adopted by our countrymen. 


“ Professor” Higgins, an Englishman, successfully imitated 
Mr. Baldwin's aeronautical feat on Oct. 27 by descending 
from a balloon by means of a parachute. 
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OR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
AUTHOR or “Donotny Forster,” “CHILDUEN OF GLbKON,” 
“Tax REVOLT OF MAS," “RKATHARINR REGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXNIII. 
ON BOARD THE JOLLY THATCHER. 


awake all night 
thinking of this 
plan. The more I 
thought upon it 
the more I was 
pleased with it. To 
fly from the coun- 
try was fo escape 
the pursuit of my 
husband, who 
would never give 
over looking for 
ne because he was so obstinate 

, and masterful. J should also 
escape the reproaches of my 
4px: lover, Robin, and break myself 
UV" altogether from apassion which 
was now (through my own 
ishness) become sinful. I might also 

k myself from the loathing and 

which I now felt towards my 
wicked husband, and might even, in 
time and after much prayer, arrive at 
forgiving him. At that time—yea, 
and for lone afterwards—I did often 
urprise myself in such a fit of passion 
_ | yerily believe, would have made 
me a murderess had opportunity or 
the Evil One sent that man my way. 
Yea, not once or twice, but many times have I thus become 
a murderess in thought and wish and intention—I confess 
this sin with shame, though [ have long since repented 
of it. To have been se near unto it--nay, to have already 
comuitted it in my imagination, covers me with shame. And 
now when I sometimes (my Lord, the master of my affections 
doth allow it) visit the Prison of Ilchester und find therein 
some poor wretch who hath yielded to temptation and sudden 
wrath (which is the possession by the Devil) and so hath 
committed what I only imagined, my heart goes forth to that 
poor creature, and I'cannot rest until I have prayed with her 
and softened her heart, and left her to go contrite to the 
shameful tree. Nay, since, as you shall hear, I have been 
made to pass part of my life among the most wicked and 
profligate of my sex, Tam filled with the thought that the best 
of us are not much better than the worst, and that the worst 
of us are in some things as good as the best; so that there is 
no room for pride and self-sufficiency, but much for humili- 
ation and distrust of one’s own heart. 

Well, if L would consent to fly from the country ; across 
the seas, I should find kith and kin who would shelter 
me. There should I learn to think about other things— poor 
wretch ! as if I could ever forget the village—and Robin! Oh! 
that I should have to try—even to try—to forget Robin! I 
was to learn that though the skies be changed the heart 
remains the same. 

How I fled—and whither—you shall now hear. 

Mr. George Penne came to see me next morning, sleek and 
smiling and courteous. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘may I know your decision, if you 
have yet arrived at one? ”’ : 

“Nir, it is already made. I have slept upon it; I have 
prayed upon it: I will go.” 

‘That is well. It is also most opportune, because a ship 
siils this very day. It is most opportune, I say—even 
Providential. She will drop duwn the Channel with the 
coming tide. You will want a few things for the voyage.”’ 

“It will be winter when we arrive, and the winters in 
that country are cold: I must buy some thicker clothing. 
Will there be any gentlewoman on board ?”’ 

‘*Surely ’’—he siniled—‘ surely. There will be, I am 
told. more than one gentlewoman on board that ship. There 
will be, in fact, a large and a cheerful company. Of that you 
way be assured. Well, since that is settled, a great load of 
care is removed, because I have heard that your husband rode 
into ‘Taunton with Judge Jeffreys , that he learned from some- 
one—I know not from whom—of your presence in the town, 
and of your departure with me.”’ 

“Tt must have been the market-woman.”’ 

“ Doubtless, the market-woman’’—I have often asked 
myself whether this was a falschood or not—‘‘ and he is even 
low speeding towards Bristol hoping to find you. Pray 
Heaven that he hath not Iearned with whom you fied ‘”’ 

“Oh!’? IT eried. ‘Let us go on board the ship at once ! 
Let us hasten !”’ 

‘‘Nay: there is no hurry fora few hours. But stay within- 
doors. Everything that is wanting for the voyage shall be 
put on board for you. As for your meals, you will eat 
with ’’—here he paused for a moment—‘“ with the rest of the 
company under the care of the Captain. For your berth, it 
will be as comfortable as can be provided. Next, as to the 
money, You have, I understand, two hundred pounds and 
more?’ 

I took the bag from my waist and rolled out the contents. 
There were in all two hundred and forty-five pounds and a few 
shillings. The rest had been expended at Ilminster. 

He counted it carefully, and then replaced the money in 
the bag. 

“The Eykins of Boston, in New England,”’ he said, ‘ are 
people of great credit and substance. ‘There will be no neces- 
sity for you to take with you this money should you wish it to 
be expended to the advantage of your brotherand your friends.”” 

‘Take it all, kind Sir. Take it all, if so it will help them 
in their need.” 

“Nay, that will not do, either,’ he replied, smiling, his 
hand still upon the bag. ‘‘ For, first, the Captain of your ship 
must be paid for his passage; next, you must not go among 
strangers (though your own kith and kin) with no money at 
all in purse. Therefore, I will set aside (by your good 
leave) fifty pounds for your private purse. So: fifty pounds. 
A letter to my correspondent at Boston, which [ will write, 
will cause him to pay you this moncy on your landing. This 
is a safer method than to carry the money in 8 bag or purse, 

which may be stolen. But if the letter be lost, another can be 
written. We merchants, indecd, commonly send three such 
letters of advice in case of shipwreck and loss of the bags. 
This done, and the expenses of the voyage provided, there 
remains a large sum, which, judiciously spent, will, I think, 
insure for your friends from the outsct the treatment reserved 
for prixoners of distinction who can afford to pay—namely, on 
their arrival they will be bought (as it is termed) by worthy 
merchants, who (having been previously paid by me) will suffer 
them to live where they please, without exacting of them the 
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least service or work. Their relatives at home will forward 
them the means of subsistence, and so their exile will be 
softened for them. If you consent thereto, Madam, I will 
chgage that they shall be so received, with the help of this 
money.’’ 

If I consented, indeed! With what joy did I give my 
consent to such laying out of my poor Barnaby’s money! 
Everything now secmcd tuming to the best, thanks to my 
new and benevolent friend. ; 

At his desire, therefore, I wrote a letter to Barnaby recom- 
mending him to trust himself, and to advise Robin and 
Humphrey to trust themselves, entirely to the good offices of 
this excellent man. J informed hin that I was about to cross 
the seas to our cousins in New Englund, in order to escape 
the clutches of the villain who had betrayed me. And then I 
told him how his money had been bestowed, and bade him 
seek me when he should be released from the Plantations 
(wherever they might send him) at the town of Boston among 
his cousins. The letter Mr. Penne faithfully promised to 
deliver. (Nota bene.—The letter was never given to Barnaby.) 

At the same time he wrote a letter for me to give to his 
correspondent at Boston, telling me that on reading that 
letter his friend would instantly pay me the sum of fifty 
pounds. ; 

Thus was the business concluded, and I could not find 
words, I told him, to express the gratitude which I felt for so 
much goodness towards one who was a stranger to him. [ 
begged him to suffer me to repay at least the charges to which 
he had been put at the inns and the stabling since he took me 
into his own care and protection. But he would take nothing. 
‘‘Money,’’ he said, ‘‘as payment for such services as he had 
been enabled to render would be abhorrent to his nature. 
Should good decds be bought ? Was it seemly that a merchant 
of credit should sell an act of common Christian charity ?”’ 

‘‘What!”’ he asked, ‘‘are we to see a poor creature in 


.danger of being imprisoned if she is recognised—and of being 


carried off against her will by a husband whom she loathes, if 
he finds her—are we to see such a woman and not be instantly 
fired by every generous emotion of compassion and indignation 
to help that woman at the mere cost of a few days’ service and 
a few guineas spent ?”’ . 

I was grently moved—even to tears—at these words and 
at all this generosity, and I told him that I could not suf- 
ficiently thank him for all he had done, and that he should 
have my prayers always. 

‘‘T hope I may, Madam,’’ he said, smiling strangely. 
‘* When the ship hath sailed you will remember, perhaps, the 
fate of Susan Blake, and, whatever may be your present 
discomfort on board a rolling ship, say to yourself that this is 
better than to die in a noisome prison. You will also under- 
stand that you have fallen into the hands of a respectable 
merchant, who is much more lenient than Judge Jeffreys, and 
will not consent to the wasting of good commercial stuff in 
jails and on gibbets.’’ 

‘Nay, Sir,’’ I said, ‘‘ what doth all this mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, Madam; nothing. I was only anxious that you 
should say to yourself, ‘Thus and thus have [I been saved 
from ajail.’’’ Such was Mr. Penne’s humanity ! 

‘*Understandit ! Oh! dear Sir, I repeat that my words 
are not strong-enough to express my gratitude.”’ 

‘‘Now, Madam, no doubt, your gratitude runs high. 
Whether to-morrow ”’ 

‘Can I ever forget? To-morrow? To-morrow’ Surely, 
Sir?’ —— 

‘Well, Madam, we will wait until to-morrow. Mean- 
time, lie snug and still all day and in the afternoon I will 
come for you. Two hundred and forty-five pounds—‘tis not 
a great sum, but a good day's work—a good day's work, added 
to the satisfaction of helping a most unfortunate young gentle- 
woman-—most unfortunate.”’ 

What did the good man mean by still talking of the 
morrow * 

At half-past twelve the good woman of the house brought 
me a plate of meat and some bread. 

‘*So,” she said—-her face was red and I think she had 
been drinking—‘‘he hath determined to put you on board 
with the rest, I hear.”’ 

“Hush! If you have heard, say nothing.”’ 

‘He thinks he can buy my silence. Come, Madam; though, 
indeed, some would rather take their chance with Judge Jeff- 
reys— they say he is a man who can be moved by the face of a 
woman—than with—well, as for my silence, there Tt is 
usual, Madam, to compliment the landlady, and though, I 
confess, you are not of the kind which do commonly frequent 
this house yet one may expect ’*—— 

‘Alas! my good woman, I have nothing. Mr. Penne has 
taken all my money.” 

‘What ! you had money? And you gave it to Mr. Penne? 
You gave it to him?’ Nay, indeed—why, in the place where 
thou art going ’’—— 

She was silent, for suddenly we heard Mr. Penne’s step 
outside ; and he opened the door. 

‘‘Come,’’ he said roughly; ‘‘the Captain says that he 
will weigh anchor in an hour: the tide serves—come.”’ 

T hastened to put on my hat and mantle. 

‘*Farewell,’’ I said, taking the old woman's hand. “I 
have nothing to give thee but my prayers. Mr. Penne, who 
is all goodness, will reward thee for thy kindness to me.”’ 

‘* He, all goodness?’”’ asked the old woman. ‘‘He? Why, 
if there is upon the face of the whole earth ’’—— 

‘*Come, Child!’? Mr. Penne seized my hand and dragged 
me away. 

‘“‘The woman,’’ he said, ‘‘ hath been drinking. It is a 
bad habit she hath contracted of late. I must see into it, and 
speak seriously to her: but a good nature at heart. Come, we 
must hasten. You will be under the special care of the Captain. 
T have provided a box full of warm clothing and other comforts. 
I think there is nothing omitted that may be of use. Come.” 

He hurried me along the narrow streets until we came to a 
quay, where there were a great number of ships such as I had 
never before seen. On one of them the sailors were running 
about clearing away things, coiling ropes, tossing sacks and 
casks aboard, with such a *t Yo-hoing!”’ and noise as I never 
in my life heard before. 

‘**Tis our ship,’’ said Mr. Penne. Then he led me along a 
narrow bridge, formed by a single plank, to the deck of the 
ship. There stood a gentleman of a very fierce and resolute 
aspect, armed with a sword, hanging from a scarlet sash, and 
a pair of pistolsin his belt. ‘‘ Captain,’’ said Mr. Penne, ‘‘ are 
all aboard ? ’’ 

‘Ave; we have all our cargo. And a pretty crew they 
are! Is this the last of them’ Send her for’ard.”’ 

**Madam,’’ said Mr. Penne, ‘‘suffer me to lead you to a 
place where, until the ship sails and the officers have time to 
take you to your cabin, you can rest and be out of the way. It 
is a rough assemblage, but at sailing one has no choice.”’ 

Gathered in the forepart of what they call the waist there 
was a company of about a hundred people. Some were young, 
some old; some were men, some women ; some seemed mere 
children. All alike showed in their faces the extreme of misery, 
apprehension, and dismay. 

** Who are these’ ’’ I asked. 
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‘“‘They will tell you themselves presently. Madam, fare- 
well.”?’ With that Mr. Penne left me standing among this 
crowd of wretches, and, without waiting for my last words of 
gratitude, hurried away immediately. 

I saw him running across the plank to the quay. Then the 
boatswain blew a shrill whistle; the plank was shoved over; 
some ropes were cast loose, and the ship began slowly to move 
down the river with the tide, now beginning to run out, and a 
wind from the north-east. 

I looked about me. What were all these people? Why 
were they going to New England? ‘Then, as the deck was 
now clearer and the sailors, I] suppose, at their stations, I 
ventured to walk towards the afterpart of the ship with the 
intention to ask the Captain for my cabin. As TI did so, a man 
stood before me armed with a great cane, which he brandished, 
threatening, with a horrid oath, to lay it across my back if I 
ventured any further aft. 

‘* Prisoners, for‘ard!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Back you go, or—by the 
Lord !”’ 

‘‘Prisoner?’’ I said. ‘‘I am no prisoner. I am a 
passenger.”’ 

‘‘ Passenger? Why, as for that, you are all passengers.”’ 

“All? Who are these, then’ ’”’ 

He infornned me with plainness of speech who and what 
they were—convicts taken from the prisons, branded in the 
hand and sentenced to transportation. ef 

‘But I am a passenger,’’ I repeated. ‘Mr. Penne hath 
paid for my passage to New England. He hath paid the 
Captain ’’-—— 

‘‘ The ship is bound for Barbadoes, not New England. ’Tis 
my duty not to stir from this spot; but here’s the Mate—tell 
him.”’ 

This was a young man, armed, like the Captain, with pistols 
and sword. 

‘¢ Sir,’? I said, ‘‘I am a passenger brought on board by Mr. 
Penne, by whom my passage hath been paid to New England.”’ 

‘< By Mr. George Doane you say ¢’’ 

“The same. He hath engaged acabin for me, and hath 
purchased clothes—and ”’ 

‘‘Tg it possible,’’ said the Mate, ‘‘that you do not know 
where you are, and whither you are going? ”’ 

‘‘T am going, under the special care of the Captain, to the 
city of Boston, in New England, to my cousin, Mr. Eykin, a 
gentleman of credit and substance of thut town.” 

He gazed at me with wondcr. 

‘*T will speak to the Captain,’’ he said, and left me stand- 
ing there. 

- Presently he returned. ‘‘Come with me,”’ he said. 

‘You are Alice Eykin?”’ said the Captain, who had with 
him a paper from which he read. 

‘That is my name.” 

‘*On a certain day in July, your father being a preacher in 
the army of the Duke of Monmouth, you walked with a pro- 
cession of girls bearing flags which you presented to that 
rebel ¢”’ 

‘It is true, Sir.’’ 

‘* You have been given by the King to some great Lord or 
other, I know not whom, and by him sold to the man Penne, who 
hath put you on board this ship, the Jolly Thatcher, Port of 
London, to be conveyed, with a hundred prisoners, all rogues 
and thieves, to the Island of Barbadoes, where you will 
presently be sold as a servant for ten years; after which 
period, if you choose, you will be at liberty to return to 
England.”’ 

Then, indeed, the Captain before me seemed to ree] about, 
and I fell fainting at his feet. 











CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


This was indeed the truth: I had parted with my money on 
the word of a villain; I put myself into his power by telling 
him the whole of my sad story: and, on the promise of send- 
ing me by ship to my cousins In New England, he had entered 
my name as a rebel sold to himself (afterwards I learned that 
he made it appear as if I was one of the hundred given to Mr. 
Jerome Nipho, all of whom he afterwards bought and sent to 
the Plantations), and he had then shipped me on board a versel 
on the point of sailing with as vile a company of rogues, 
vagabonds, thieves, and drabs as were ever raked together out 
of the streets and the prisons. 

When T came to my senses the Cuptain gave me a glass of 
cordial, and made me sit down on a gun-carriage while he 
asked me many questions. I answered them all truthfully, 
concealing only the reason of my flight and of my visit to 
Taunton, where, I told him truly, I hoped to see my-unhappy 
friend Miss Susan Blake, of whose imprisonment and death I 
knew nothing. 

‘Madam,’ said the Captain, stroking his chin, ‘‘ your case 
is indeed a hard one. Yet your name is entered on my list 
and I must deliver your body at St. Michael’s Port, Barbadoes, 
or account for its absence. This must I do: J] have no other 
choice. As for your being sold to Mr. George Penne by Mr. 
Jerome Nipho, this may very well be without your knowing 
even that you had been given to that gentleman by the King. 
They say that the Maids of Taunton have all been given away, 
mostly to the Queen's Maids of Honour, and must either be 
redeemed at a great price or be sold as you have done. On the 
other hand, there may be villainy, and in this case it might 
be dangerous for you to move in the matter lest you be 
apprehended and sent to jail as a rebel, and so a worse fate 
happen uuto you.” 

He then went on to tell me that this pretended merchant, 
this Mr. George Penne, was the most notorious kidnapper in 
the whole of Bristol; that he was always raking the prisons of 
rogues and sending them abroad for sale on the Plantations; 
that at this time he was looking to make a great profit, 
because there were so many prisoners that all could not be 
hanged, but most must be cither flogged and sent about their 
business, or else sold to him and his like for servitude. ‘' As 
for any money paid for your passage,’’ he went on, ‘‘ I assure 
you, Madam, upon my honour, that nothing at all has been 
paid by him; nor has he provided you with any change of 
clothes or provisions of any kind for the voynge ; nor hath he 
asked or bargained for any better treatment of you on board 
than is given to the rogues below; and that, Madam,” he 
added, ‘is food of the coarsest, and planks, for sleep, of the 
hardest. The letter which you have shown me is a mere 
trick. I do not think there is any such person in Boston. It 
is true, however, that there is a family of your name in Boston, 
and that they are substantial merchants. I make no doubt 
that as he hath treated you, so he will treat your friends; and 
that all the moncy which he has taken from you will remain 
in his own pocket.”’ 

‘ oo 1 cried, “‘what am I to do? Where look for 
e P ¥ 9 ; 

‘**T is the damnedest villain! ’’ cried the Captain, swearing 
after the profane way of sailors. ‘‘ When next I put in at 
the Port of Bristol, if the Monmouth scare be over, I will take 
care that all the world shall know what he hath done. But, 
indeed, he will not care. The respectable merchants have 
nothing to say with him—he is now an open Catholic, who 
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wis formerly concca'-d in that religion. Therefore, he thinks 
his fortune is at the tlood. But what is to be done, Madam: ”’ 

‘* Indeed, Sir, I know not.’’ 

He considered a while. His face was rough and coloured 
like a ripe plum with the wind and the sun; but he looked 
honest and he did not, like Mr. Penne, pretend to shed tears 
over my misfortunes. 

““Those who join rebellions,’ he said, but not unkindly, 
“‘ generally find themselves out in their reckoning in the end. 
What the deuce have gentlewomen to do with the pulling 
down of Kings! I warrant, now, you thought you were doing 
a grand thing, and so you must needs go walking with those 
pretty fools the Maids of Taunton! Well; ’tis past praying 
for. Gseorge Penne is such a villain that keel-hauling is too 
good for him. Flogged through the fleet at Spithead he 
should be. Madam, I am not one who favours rebels; yet 
you cannot sleep and mess with the scum down yonder. 
’T would be worse than inhuman—their talk and their manners 
would kill you. There is a cabin aft which you can have. 
The furniture is mean, but it will be your own while you are 
aboard. You shall mess at my table if you will so honour 
me. You shall have the liberty of the quarter-deck. 
I will also find for you, if I can, among the women 
aboard, one somewhat less vjllainous than the rest, who shall 
be your grumeta, as the Spaniards say—your servant, that is— 
to keep your cabin clean and do your bidding. When we make 
Barbadoes there is no help for it, but you must go ashore with 
the rest and take your chance.”’ 

This was truly generous of the Captain, and I thanked him 
with all my heart. He proved as good as his word, for though 
he was a hard man, who duly maintained discipline, flogging 
his prisoners with rigour, he treated me during the whole 
voyrge with kindness and pity, never forgetting daily to curse 
the name of George Penne and drink to his confusion. 

The voyage lasted six weeks. At first we had rough 
weather with heavy seas and rolling waves. Happily, I was 
not made sick by the motion of the ship, and could always 
stand upon the deck and look at the waves (a spectacle, to my 
mind, the grandest in the whole world). But, I fear, there 
was much suffering among the poor wretches-—my fellow 
prisoners. ‘They were huddled and crowded together below 
the deck; they were all seasick; there was no doctor to 
relieve their sufferings, nor were there any medicines for those 
who were ill. Fever presently broke out among them, so that 
we buried nine in the first fortnight of our voyage. After this, 
the weather growing warm and the sea moderating, the sick 
mended rapidly, and soon all were well again. 

I used to stand upon the quarter-deck and look at them 
gathered in the waist below. Never had I seen such a com- 
pany. They came, I heard, principally from London, which 
Is the rendezvous or head-quarters of all the rogues in the 
country. They were all in rags—had anyone among them 
SL at a decent cont it would have been snatched from his 

ack the very first day; they were dirty from the beginning ; 
many of them had cuts and wounds on their heads gotten in 
their fights and quarrels, and these were bound about with 
old clouts; their faces were not fresh-coloured and rosy, like 
the faces of our honest country lads, but pale and sometimes 
covered with red blotches, caused by their evil lives and their 
hard drinking; on their foreheads was clearly set the seal of 
Satan. Never did I behold wickedness so manifestly stamped 
upon the human countenance. They were like monkeys for 
their knavish and thievish tricks. They stole everything that they 
could Jay hands upon: pieces of rope, the sailors’ knives when 
they couldget them, even the marlinspikesif they were left about. 
When they were caught and flogged they would make the ship 
terrible with their shrieks, being cowards as prodigious as they 
were thieves. They lay about all day ragged and dirty on 
deck, in the place assigned to them, stupidly sleeping or else 
silent and dumpish, exccpt for some of the young fellows who 
gambled with cards—I know not for what stakes—and 
quarrclled over the game and fought. It was an amusement 
among the sailors to make these lads fight on the forecastle, 
promising a pannikin of rum tothe victor. For this miserable 
prize they would fight with the greatest fury and desperation, 
even biting one another in their rage, while the sailors clapped 
their hands and encouraged them. Pity it is that the common 
sort do still delight themselves with sport so brutal. On shore 
these fellows would be rejoicing in cock-fights and bull- 
baitings: on board they baited the prisoners. 

There were among the prisoners twenty or thirty women, 
the sweepings of the Bristal streets. They, too, would fight 
as readily as the men, until the Captain forbade it under penalty 
of a flogging. These women were to the full as wicked as the 
men; nay, their language was worse, Insomuch that the very 
sailors would stand aghast to hear the blasphemies they uttered 
and would even remonstrate with them, saying, ‘‘ Nan,’’ or 
‘*Poll’’—they were all Polls and Nans—‘‘’tis enough to 
cause the ship to be struck with lightning! Give over, now! 
Wilt sink the ship’s company with your foul tongue?’’ But 
the promise of a flogging kept them from fighting. Men, I 
think, wil] brave anything for a moment’s gratification ; but 
not even the most hardened woman will willingly risk the pain 
of the whip. 

The Captain told me that of these convicts, of whom every 
year whole shiploads are taken to Virginia, to Jamaica, and to 
Barbadocs, not one in a hundred ever returns. ‘‘ For,’’ he said, 
‘*the work exacted from them is so scvere, with so much ex- 
posure to a burning sun, and the fare is so hard, that they fall 
into fevers and calentures. And, besides the dangers from the 
heat and the bad food, there is a drink called rum, or arrack, 
which is distilled from the juice of the sugar-cane, and another 
drink called ‘mobbie,’ distilled from potatoes, which inflames 
their blood and causes many to die before their time. More- 
over, the laws are harsh, and there is too much flogging and 
branding and hanging. So that some fall into despair and, in 
that condition of mind, die under the first illness which scizes 
on them.” 

‘Captain,’ I said, “‘you forget that I am also to become 
one of these poor wretches.’’ 

The Captain swore lustily that, on his return, he would 
seek out the villain Penne and break his neck for him. Then 
he assured me that the difference between myself and the 
common herd would be immediately recognised ; that a rebel 
is not a thicf, and must not be so treated; and that I had 
nothing to fear—nay, that he himself would say what he could 
in my favour. But he entreated me with the utmost vehemence 
to send home an account of where I was, and what I was 
enduring, to such of my friends as might have either money to 
relieve me from servitude or interest to procure a pardon. 
Alas! J had no triends. Mr. Boscorel, I knew full well, would 
move heaven and earth to help me. But he could not do that 
without his son finding out where I was; and this thought so 
moved me that I implored the Captain to tell no one who I 
was, or what was my history; and, for greater persuasion, I 
revealed to him those parts of my history which I had hitherto 
concealed, namely my marriage and the reason of that rash 
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the sweepings whom we carry for’ard; and J would sell them 
to the most inhuman of the planters, by whom they would be 
daily beaten and cuffed and flogged; or, better still, would 
cause them to be sold at Havana to the Spaniards, where they 
would be employed, as are the English prisoners commonly by 
that cruel people, namely, in fetching water undcr negro 
overseers. leave you to imagine how long they would live, 
and what terrible treatment they would receive.” 

So it was certain that I was going to a place where I must 
look for very little mercy, unless I could buy it; and where the 
white servant was regarded as worth so many years of work ; 
not so much as a negro, because he doth sooner sink under the 
hardships of his lot, while the negro continues frolick and 
lusty, and marries and has children, even though he has to 
toil all day in the sun, and is flogged continually to make him 
work with the greater heart. 

Among the women on board was a young woman, not more 
than eighteen or thereabout, who was called Deb. She had 
no other name. Her birthplace she knew not; but she had 
run about the country with some tinkers, whose language she said 
is called ‘‘Shelta’’ by those people. This she could still talk. 
They sold her in Bristol ; after which her history is one which, 
I learn, is common in towns. When the Captain bade her 
come to the cabin, and ordered her to obey me in whatsoever 
I commanded, she looked stupidly at him, shrinking from him 
if he moved, as if she was accustomed (which was, indeed, the 
case) to be beaten at every word. I made her first clean her- 
self and wash her clothes. This done, she slept in my cabin ; 
and, as the Captain promised, became my servant. At first 
she was not only afraid of ill-treatment, but she would 
wilfully lie; she purloined things and hid them: she told me 
so many tales of her past life, all of them different, that 


.J could believe none. Yet when she presently found out 


that I was not going to beat her, and that the Captain did 
never offer to cuff or kick her (which the poor wretch 
expected) she left off telling falsehoods and became as handy, 
obliging, and useful a creature as one could desire. She was 


.a great, strapping girl, black-eyed and with black hair, as 


strong as any man, and a good-looking creature as well, to 
those who like great women. 

This Deb, when, I say, she ceased to be afraid of me, began 
to tell me her true history, which was, I suppose, only 
remarkable because she scemed not to know that it was 
shameful and wicked. She lived, as the people among whom 
she had been brought up lived, without the least sense or 
knowledge of God; indeed, no heathen savage conld be more 
without religion than the tinkers and gipsics on the road. 
They have no knowledge at all: they are born; they live ; 
they dic ; they are buried in a hedgeside, and are forgotten. 
It was surprising to me to find that any woman could grow up 
in a Christian country so ignorant and so uncared for. In the 
end, as you shall hear, she showed every mark of penitence 
and fel) into a godly and pious life. 

My Captain continued in the same kindness towards me 
throughout the voyage—suffering me to mess at his table, 
where the provisions were plain but wholesome, and encouraging 
me to talk to him, seeming to take pleasure in my simple con- 
versation. In the momings when, with a fair wind and fall 
sail, the ship ploughed through the water, while the sun was 
hot overhead, he would make me a scat with a pillow in the 
shade, and would then entreat me to tell him about the 
rebellion and our flight to Black Down. Or he would 
encourage me in serious talk (though his own conversation 
with his sailors was over-much garnished with profane oaths), 
listening with grave face. And sometimes he would ask me 
questions about the village of Bradford Orcas, my mother and 
her wheel, Sir Christopher and the Rector, showing a wonderful 
interest in everything that I told him. It was strange to see 
how this man, hard as he was with the prisoners (whom it was 
necessary.to terrify, otherwise they might mutiny) could be so 
gentle towards me, a stranger, and a costly one too, becanse 
he was at the expense of maintaining me for the whole vovage, 
and the whole time being of good manners, never rude or 
rough, or offering the least freedom or familiarity—a thing 
which a woman in my defenceless position naturally fears. He 
could not have shown more respect unto a Queen. The Lord 
will surely reward him therefor. 

One evening at sunset, when we had been at sea six weeks, 
he came to me as I was sitting on the quarter-deck and pointed 
to what seemed a cloud in the west. *'’Tis the island of Bar- 
badoes,’’ he-said. ‘‘ To-morrow, if this wind keeps fair, we 
shall make the Port of St. Michael’s, which some call the 
Bridge, and then, Madam, alas !’’—he fetched a deep sigh— 
‘‘T must put you ashore and part with the sweetest. companion 
that ever sailed across the ocean.”’ 

He said no more, but left me as if he had other things to 
say but stifled them. Presently the sun went down and dark- 
ness fell upon the waters; the wind also fell and the sca was 
emooth, so that there was a great silence. ‘‘To-morrow,’”’ I 
thought, ‘‘ we shall reach the port, and I shall be landed with 
these wretches and sent, perhaps, to toil in the ficlds.”” But 
vet my soul was upheld by the vision which had been granted 
to me upon the Black Down Hills, and I feared nothing. This 
I can say without boasting, becanse I had such weighty 
reasons for the faith that was In me. 

The Captain presently came back to me. 

““Madam,”’ he said, “suffer me to open my mind to you.” 

‘“‘Sir,’’ I told him, ‘‘there is nothing which I could refuse 
you, saving my honour,”’ 

‘‘T must confess,’’ he said, ‘‘T have been torn in twain for 
love of you, Madam, ever since you did me the honour to mess 
at my table. Nay, hear me out. And JT have been minded a 
thousand times to assure you first that your marriage is no 
marriage, and that you have not indeed any husband at all ; 
next, that since you can never go back to your old sweetheart. 
’tis better to find another who would protect and cherish you ; 
and thirdly, that [am ready—ay ! and longing—-now to be- 
come your husband and protector, and to love you with all my 
heart and soul.” 

‘“Sir,’? I said, ‘‘I thank you for telling me this, which 
indeed I did not suspect. But I am (alas! as you know) 
already marricd—even though my marriage be no true one— 
and can never forget the love which I still must bear to my 
old sweetheart. Wherefore, I may not listen to any talk 
of love.”’ 

‘Tf,’ he replied, ‘‘ you were a woman after the common 
pattern you would right gladly cast aside the chains of this 
marriage ccremony. But, Madam, you are a saint. There- 
fore, I refrained.’’ He sighed. ‘I confess that I have been 
dragged as by chains to lay myself at your feet. Well; that 
must not be.’’ He sighed again. ‘‘ Yet I would save you, 
Madam, from the dangers of this place. The merchants and 
ae do, for the most part, though gentlemen of good 

irth, lead debauched and ungodly lives, and I fear that, 
though they may spare you the hardships of the ficld, they 
may offer you other and worse indignitics.”’ 

IT answered in the words of David: ‘‘The Lord hath de- 
livered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 
the bear: He will deliver me out of the hand of the 
Philistines.’’ 

‘‘Nay; but there is a way: you need not land at all. It 
is but a scratch of the pen, and I will enter your name among 
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those who died upon the vovage. There will be no more 
inquiry, any more than after the other names, and then I can 
carry you back with me to the Port of London, whither I am 
bound after taking in my cargo.”* 

For a space I was sorely tempted. Then I reflected. It 


_ would-be, I: remembered, by consenting to the Captain’s 


treachery towards his employers, nothing less, that I could 
escape this lot. 

‘* No, Sir,’’ I said; ‘*I thank you from my heart for all 
your kindness and for your forbearance; but we may not con- 
sent togcther unto this sin. Again, I thank you; but I must 
suffer what is laid upon me.”’ 

He knelt at my feet and kissed my hands, saying nothing 
more: and presently I went to my cabin, and so ended my 
first voynge across the great Atlantic Ocean. In the morming, 
when I awoke, we were beating off Carlisle Bay, and I felt like 
unto one of those Christian martyrs, of whom I have read, 
whom they were about to lead forth and cast unto the lions. 

(To be continued.) ‘ 


THE LAND OF NOD. 


There 's a beautiful Land that the Children know, 
Where it’s Summer the whole year round ; 
Where chocolate-drops, and balls and tops, 
Lie thick on the grassy ground ; 
Where the trees grow tarts and Banbury hearts, 
And bull's-eyes pop from the pod, 
And you never do wrong the whole day long— 
They call it the Land of Nod | . 
When the clock strikes eight, and each curly pate 
Lies low on the pillow white ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creaka, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the star-lamps jewel the Night ; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe check’s rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod! 


There they play in the puddles and steal from the stores. 
They juggle with matches and knives ; 
And they poke such jokes at the grown-up folks, 
Who daren’t say “ Don't” for their lives | 
All the persons who teach are deprived of speech, 
And whipped with a pickled rod, 
And fed upon Dates, through dark dungcon-grates, 
In the beantifal Land of Nod ! 
When the clock strikes eight, and cach curly pate 
Lies low in the darkened room } 
‘ When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creaks. 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the cricket chirps through the gloom ; 
When the soft lida close on the ripe cheek’s rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
Tho nursery floor sre heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod ! 


All the dear old dollies are mended there 
That were broken in days that have flown ; 
A)l the kittens that died in their early pride 
To beautiful cats have grown ; 
All the pleasures upset by the wind and the wet 
Smile out in the sunshine broad ; 
And the meaning of “ dase" not a youngster knows, 
In the wonderful Land of Nod ! 
When the clock strikes eight, and each curly pate 
Lies low on the dainty bed ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the dull fire's core glows red ; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s rose 
And the tiny.feet that tréd 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod! 


And it’s O ! for the dreams of the old, old days 
That have fled for ever and aye | 
For I wateh and weep, as the dull dawns creep 
Up the cold grey cliffs of the sky. 
Could mine eyelids close on that blest repose, 
Would the hearts that lie under the sod 
Rise to greet the glad sound of my feet and beat 
On my heart—in the Land of Nod? 
When the clock strikes eight, and each curly pate 
Lies low in the curtain’s shade ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creakes, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the hearth-sparks glimmer and fade ; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 


Hurrah for the Land of Nod ! CLO. GRAVES. 








The students of the Royal Female School of Art, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, held a soirée on Oct. 29. 

The Bishop of Carlisle on Oct. 25 reopened the parish 
church at Satterthwaite, which has been extensively restored, 
and a handsome oak reredos has been added by Mr. Ainslie, M.P. 
The church dates back to 1557. 

Mrs. Charles Turner, of Liverpool, has given £20,000 
towards the formation of a fund for pensioning Incumbents in 
the diocese of York who feel themselves incapacitated from 
further duty. The same lady had previously bestowed a like 
gift for the diocese of Liverpool.—Lord Grimthorpe has offercd 
£3000 towards the promotion of a scheme for procuring a 
Bishop of Beverley as a Suffragan Bishop of York, 

The outturn of the coffee crop in Coorg for the season 
1888-89 is estimated at 5180 tons; the average annual exports 
for the last ten years having been 4500 tons. The Commis- 
sioner of Coorg writes :—*‘ The total area of coffee plantations, 
European and native, is 80,389 acres, of which 59,124 acres 
are actnally planted. Of this area 33,141 acres are held by 
Europeans, and forecast returns have been farnished for the 
bulk of these estates. The native holdings comprise 25.983, 
for the greater portion of which no returns are oltainable. 
The present forecast has been based, as far as practicable, on 
the returns furnished, and for the rest a rough estimate has 
been framed, giving a total of 5180 tons.” 


POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 3, 1888. 


Subscribers will please to notice that copies of this week's number forwarded 
abroad must be prepaid according to the following rates :—To Canada, 
United States of America. and the whole of Europe. TIUCK EDITION, 
Ticopence-halfpenny ; THIN EDITION, One Penny. To Australia, Brazil, 
Cape of Good Hope, China (vid Untted States), Jamaica, Mauritius, and 
New Zealand. THICK EDITION, Threepence; THIN EDITION, One Penny, 
To China (vid Brindisf), India, and Java. THICK EDITION, Fourpence- 
halfpenny; THIN EDITION, Three-halfpence. 

owspapers for foreign parts must be posted within elght days of th 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails. ; 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
A BICENTENARY RETROSPECT. 


The expulsion of James IJ. was a necessity, both in the 
interests of Protestantism and in those of good government. 
He was an embodiment of the most reactionary ideas of the 
Stuart dynasty. Before he came to the throne, his cruel treat- 
ment of the Scotch Covenanters, during his administration of 
the affairs of Scotland, showed what the people had to expect 
when the reins of government fell into his hands. Succeeding 
his brother in February, 1685, his reign was arbitrary from 
the beginning, and the Parliament he called was one of the 
most servile in English history. He suppressed with little 
difficulty Argyll’s invasion of Scotland and Monmouth’s in- 
vasion of England, but the insurgents were visited with most 
vindictive punishments. James then sect himself system- 
atically to work to achieve two ends—the overthrow of the 
Constitutional system of England, and the restoration of the 
Catholic religion. Strangely did he misrcad the temper of his 
people in these foolish undertakings. England had thrown off 
the yoke of Kome under the Tudors, and was never more to be 
in bondage ‘to the Vatican ; while the unfortunate history of 
his father should have taught James that Constitutional 
liberty had been permanently won for the British race by 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, and the other great patriots of the 
stirring period of the Civil War. 

Gravely and profoundly interesting are those episodes in 
our history which the present memorable year recalls. They 
were swift and they were dramatic, four brief vears being 
sufficient to bring to a conclusion James's inglorious career. 
He began his attempts to coerce the nation by requiring his 
pliable Parliament to repeal the Habeas Corpus Act and the 
Test Act. Now, these two great statutes were regarded as the 
bulwarks of the popular safety, and they were as much prized 
by the Tories as by all other subjects of the Crown, 
except the Roman Catholics. Parliament, therefore, though 
generally obedient, declined in’ this matter to bend to 
the King’s will; neither did it: regard with favour James's 
effort to establish a great standing army. Even the much 
more popular Charles TL. had been unable to effeet this. But 
the contest was very severe. Not only were new regiments 
levied, but the Ring pave commissions to Roman Catholie 
officers, Which step was a distinet violation of the Test Act. The 
panic that seized upon the nation was reflected in the Council 
Board; and Lord) President Halifax, who eondemned his 
Sovereign's policy, was dismissed from his office. ‘The Com- 
mons upon this ceased to be subservient to the Sovereign, aud 
the disaffection spread to the House of Lords. ‘The Govern- 
ment sustained two defeats, and ina fitof Royal anger the 
offending legislators were summoned to the bar, and disinissed 
to their homes, Nov. 20, 1685. 

In everything, James was badly advised : for it was not dif- 
ficult to find counsellors who readily encouraged his head- 
strony pohey. Kueland pridcd herself upon her independence 
in forelen affairs; but James was the paid servant of Louis XLV, 
of France, and was inost superstitiously devoted to the Pope. 
His first favourite was Father Edward) Petre, who found it an 
easy task in relipions questions to keep the Monarch in leading 
strings. ‘Phen, in home affairs, his primcipal advisers were the 
avaricious pervert, Sunderland, whose new-found Papist zeal 
enabled him to step into the chair of Halifax: Lord Castle- 
mine, the husband of an infamous woman: and the Earl of 
Tyreonnell, whose clict characteristic was a want of veracity. 
Atter proroguing Parliament from time to time, James ulti- 
mately dissolved it, being determined to govern without Con- 
atitution@al means. Hle first endeavoured to use the Established 
Church against the Dissenters; but, discovering that the 
Kpiscopahians would not give him their aid, he sought to gain 
the Dissenters. A systematic regione of legality began by the 
@etting in motion of two great engines of tyranny. The first 
of these was the exercise of the dispensing power on the part 
of the King, by which Roman Catholics were placed in office 
in defiance of the law: and the second was the ecclesiastical 
supremacy, Which took anew shape im the constitution of a 
High Commission Court, consisting of six persons, presided 
over by the notorions Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. So great was 
the hold which Romanisin had obtained over James that he 
disinixsed the two brothers of his first wife—Lawrence Hyde, 
Karl of Rochester, who had become Lord Ligh Treasurer, and 
Henry Hyde, Barl of Clarendon, the Lord Lieutenant of Tre- 
land. Lawrence Hyde was one of the principal founders of the 
High Church Tory party, and he declined to give up his 
Protestantism to maintain his high office. 

James’s most sensational act at this juncture was the issue 
of his First Declaration of Indulgence, dated April 4, 1687. 
Without authority of Parhament, he abolished by his own 
hand all those penal Jaws and tests which had long pressed 
heavily upon the Dissenters. When he ordained that no 
religious test shonld in future debar any man from the civil or 
the military service, and likewise forbade the disturbance of 
religious meetings, the act at first sight secimed one of a 
tolerant liberality ; yet it was not that James hiked the Dis- 
senters, but that he Joved the Papists more. The gift of 
religious freedom, in fact, divided the Dissenters into two 
camps. On the one side were men like Bunvan, Baxter, and 
Howe, who distrusted the King and his policy; while on the 
other were men like the distinguished Quaker William Penn, 
who highly lauded the Indulgence. Penn had immense 
Influence over James: saw him as often as he wished; and held 
(says Ranke) the most confidential conversations with him for 
hours together at Whitehall, and also at Windsor, where he 
took a house in the neighbourhood of the castle. On July 2 
the King dissolved Parliament, stating to the Papal Nuncio as 
his reason for this measure that it would not otherwise be pox- 
sible to frustrate the intrigues of the Prince of Orange, and to 
rend asunder the bond which had been formed between him 
and the members of the Church of England. Next day there 
was &@ gorgeous procession at Windsor, in which the Nuncio, 
as the representative of the Papal power to which James had 
bowed the neck of England, was the most imposing figure. 


The Universities were next assailed, the K h hi 
High Commissioners, trampling upon their privileges. T! 
Cambridge Senate received the Royal command in February, 
1687, to confer the degre of Master of Arts on Alban I l . 
& Benedictine monk. The Senate replied that they would 
gladly do sO if he would take the oath : but this he de lu 
to do. Vice-Chancellor Pechell and cight members of thi 
senate (including the celebrated lsa i Ne wton were SUuMm- 
moned to Westminster to answer for their contumacy, and, 
after being soundly rated by Jeffreys, the Vice-Chance llor was 
suspended from office. Still more violent was the action taken 
at Oxford. The Presidency of Magdalen, one of the wealthiest. 
and most famous of the colleges, having become vacant, James 
commanded the Fellows to elect one Farmer, a Roman 


Catholic and a profligate, who was disqualified both by the 
law of the land and the arrangements of the founder. The 
Fellows would have none of him. but elected John Hough 
imstead. The King then commanded them to elect Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford ; but all his efforts and those of William 
Penn to persuade them were fruitless. The old Fellows were 
consequently ejected, and Roman Catholic successors appointed 
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in their place. By this means the King had now secured three 
important colleges for the Catholics—viz., University, Christ 
Church, and Magdalen. Papa) pressure also began to be felt 
elsewhere. 

James, in order to show that he was not to be deterred 
from his purpose, next published his Sccond Declaration of 
Indulgence , but, as it fell very flat, he issued an order in 
Council, on May 4, 1688, directing the ministers of all churches 
and chapels in the kingdom to read it from their pulpits. On 
hearing the news, a number of Bishops proceeded to the capital, 
and at an assembly held at Lambeth Palace on May 18, a petition 
was drawn up sctting forth that the Sovereign bad no right to 
dispense with laws in matters of the Church. ‘The King was 
furious when this petition was presented to him. The docu- 
ment afterwards got into general circulation, and James, acting 
mainly on the advice of Jeffreys, ordered the prelates to be 
arraigned for libel in the Court of King’s Bench. The trial 
of the Seven Bishops caused the utmost excitement in London, 
and, indecd, throughout the country. <A serious technical 
question arose as to the publication of the libel; but this was 
decided against the Bishops by the evidence of Lord Sunder- 
land, who proved publication. On the weightier matter of the 
character of the petition, two of the Judges pronounced ita 
libel, and the remaining two declared it to be no libel. The 
case went to the jury, who were locked up all night. Next 
morming p verdict of ‘* Not Guilty’? was returned, and the 
popular enthusiasm knew no bounds. ‘The news was quickly 
airricd into the country, and James heard the shouts of 
triumph at Hounslow. As he was riding from the camp 
there, he heard a ercat noise behind him. ‘ What is that?” 
he asked.“ It is nothing,’? was the reply; ‘‘only the soldiers 
are glad that the Bishops are acquitted.’’ ‘‘ Do you call that 
nothing!" exclaimed the King. But his defeat only brought 
out the old Stuart obstinacy in him, and to the Spanish 
Ambassador, who counselled moderation, he said, ‘*t1 will 
lose all or win all.”? 

He was in a fair way to do the former, for he had now 
alienated all) classes of his subjects. One of his last 
Acts was to endeavour to supply the place of the English 
troops, whose temper proved unserviceable for his purposes, by 
draughts from the Catholic army which Tyreonnell had raised 
In Trcland. This was so mad a step that even the Roman 
Catholic Peers at the Council table protested against it, and 
the ballad of ‘* Lillibullero,’ an attack on the Irish recruits 
and Tyreounell’s Government, was soon heard throughout the 
length and breadth of England. ‘The disaffection was at its 
height when a son was born to the King. Popular rumour at 
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JUDGE JEFFERIES SEIZED 1N A BEER CELLAR AT WAPPING. 


once pronounced this to be an imposture. Five years had 
passed since Mary of Modena was last announced to be preg- 
nant, and many now asserted that the child ushered into the 
world as the Prince of Wales and heir to the throne was not 
the Royal offspring at all. In any case, the news complctely 
overthrew the hopes of English Protestants, and correspond- 
ingly raised those of the Reman Catholics. The general 
expectation of a Protestant succession became null and void 
on the appearance of an heir to the throne who would, doubt- 
less, be educated in the Catholic religion, 

The crisis thus became acute, and the best friends of the 
Constitution, sinking for the time their political differences, 
banded themselves together to save the country. On June 30 
a letter was dispatched to the Prince of Orange inviting him 
to come over. This historical document was signed by seven 
of the most influential men in England. First, there was 
Danby, one of the principal founders of the combination of 
the aristocracy and of Episcopalianism with the King’s Govern- 
ment under Charles IT., and one of the originators of the 
Tory party. Then there was the Earl of Devonshire, a 
leading Whig, who answered for the Nonconformists, who 
were satisfied with William's promise to secure them toleration. 
Compton, Bishop of London, who had a leading hand in 
drawing up the invitation, was the third signatory. Then 
there were Shrewsbury and Linley, two recent converts from 
the Catholie faith, who now spoke in the name of the great 
body of zealous Protestants + and, finally, there were Edward 
Russell, cousin of Lord Russell, and Henry Sidney, brother of 
Alvernon Sidney, whose antipathy to tyranny and love of 
patriotism were in all men’s mouths, Many others were privy 
to the invitation, and certain individuals contributed £30,000 
towards the preparations for the undertaking. The letter was 
earried to the Haeue by Herbert. a popular British seaman, 


lL lost dis command } the test 

L'} nvitation to William ot Orange wv from every point 

, dom and English Protestantism 
were 1Wnpel lled, and as 4 struggle with James was inevitable. 
it was desirable to obtain the aid of the only Protestant Prine: 
who had a right to the throne after its actual occupant 
Mor OVeT, Jame 5s Was 11 leagy with thie natural ene mies ot 
Eneland, and, if he had succceded in subduing the people to 
his will. there would have been a close and slavish alliance 
with France, which would have been ignominious to England 
and menacing to the Protestant interests of Kurope. James’s 
defeat would mean also the freedom of the Continent from 
I'rench supremacy. But it was necessary, now that the blow 
was to be struck, that the intervention should be vigorous and 
decisive: and the Prince of Orange was requested to land with 
an army strong enough to justify those wko had called upon 
him to rise to.arms. William had some powerful friends on 
the Continent. There was Marshal Schomberg, who had 


been a servant of France, but who now expressed a wish 
to see the Prince and Princess well established in England ; 
he had long discerned that James IT. was making himself 
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impossible as a ruler. For the success of the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, Schomberg said, ‘‘ I would sacrifice every- 
thing; it would give me great satisfaction if we ever found 
ourselves together on occasions on which we could do them 
service.’’? Then there was the great Elector of Brandenburg, 
whose last words, ‘‘ London, Amsterdam '’— uttered as he died, 
on April 29, 16488—sufficiently testified to the ideas which 
occupied and engrossed his mind. 

Holland agreed to the expedition—as, indeed, it could not 
well do otherwise, for its own interests were bound up in 
William’s success. Having gained the assent of the Statcs- 
General, the Prince, as Admiral and Captain-General, used 
every effort to gather a flect and a sufficient force, ostensibly 
as & means of defence against the English fleet, which now 
appeared in the Channel, while the new Elector of Branden- 
burg engaged to supply the place of the absent Dutch forces 
by lending the States 9000 men. In England, Willinm’s 
cause soon made great progress. and many nobles went out 
to him at the Hague. The Earl of Shrewsbury took with him 
the substantial donation of £2000 towards the expenses of the 
expedition, and he was followed by the sons of Lords Win- 
chester, Danby, and Peterborough, and by a well-known High 
Churchman, Lord Macclesficld. Danby, Devonshire, and 
Lumley prepared for a rising in the North of England. The 
Earl of Sunderland, still James’s chief counsellor, discovered 
William’s preparations, and promised to reveal all the secrets 
of his Royal master on the promise of a pardon for his despicable 
crimes. As for James himself, he still fancied his position 
secure, for he imagined that the Prince of Orange would be 
deterred from aiding any revolt in England by the threat of a 
French attack on Holland. 

But when the King at length awoke from his dream and 
found to his dismay that war preparations were actually going 
forward, and that the storm was about to break over his head, 
irresolution scized upon him, and he gave way to panic. 
Diplomacy and concession were resorted to in order to hen) the 
breach between the Monarch and his subjects. Against the Prince 
of Orange’s demands, as he understood them, he instituted a 
temporising action. He was convinced that the best means for 
resisting the Prince of Orange lay in depriving him of the 
support of the Episcopalian party by doing justice to its 
demands. A union with the Tory party and the party of the 
Church was what he now aimed at when it was too late; and 
he sought to win assent for his plans from the coming Parlia- 
ment by an abandonment of his recent policy. He issued a Pro- 
clamation with the object of restoring things-to the same footing 
as when he succeeded to the Crown; and he relaxed some of 
the most. stringent of those fetters which pressed upon freedom 
of conscience. Then he made overtures to the Bishops, and in an 
interview he had with them declared that he wished to learn from 
them what was necessary in order to secure religion in the realm ; 
he would grant everything that was compatible with his prerog- 
ative. The Bishops were moderate in their requests, only 
demanding at once the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
the immediate filling up of the vacant Episcopal Sees, the dis- 
continuance of the administration of so-called Vicars Apostolic, 
the removal of Roman Catholic schools, and the restoration of 
the Protestant Fellows at Magdalen College. James dis 
solved the Ecclesiastical Commission, and Lord Chanecior 
Jeffrevs went into the City to restore the charters, being 
solemnly received at Temple Bar. Magistrates who had been 
driven from office were replaced, and the franchises were 
restored to the towns. The Bishop of Winchester was dis- 
patched to Oxford to reorganise Magdalen College in accord- 
ance with its statutes, and Catholic chapels and Jesuit schools 
were ordered to be closed. 

No doubt James thought he was proceeding admirably 
with his policy of pacification : but concessions which are the 
result of fear and despair are apt to be distrusted, and there 
was destined to be written on all his efforts—** Too late!” 
Sunderland advised him to call a Parliament instantly; but 
the King knew that in the existing temper of the pcople a 
Parliament would declare against him, and, reproaching Sun- 
derland with want of firmness and spirit, he dismissed him 
from office. Scarcely had the disgraced Minister left White- 
hall before the Declaration of the Prince of Orange reached 
England. This historical manifesto recited all the wrongs and 
misgovernment under which the English people had recently 
suffered, and demanded the removal of grievances and the 
calling of a free Parliament which should establish English 
freedom and religion on a sure basis. ‘The Declaration pro- 
mised toleration to Protestant Nonconformists, with freedom 
of conscience to Catholics; and it remitted the question of the 
legitimacy of the Prince of Wales and the settlement of the 
succession, to Parliament. James was decply wounded by the 
doubts thrown on the legitimacy of the Prince, for he had only 
just produced at a solemn assembly of the Peers, who were 
then in London, proofs of the Prince’s birth which were of a 
satisfactory nature to unbiassed minds. Then he was much 
disturbed by the assertion that William of Orange had been 
invited to engage in his undertaking by spiritual and temporal 
Peers. While he thought it possible this might be an empty 
boast, he obtained a repudiation of it fram Nobles and Bishops ; 
but he proceeded further to require the Bishops publicly to 
declare their abhorrence of William’s undertaking. This 
would manifestly have been a great point gained in his favour, 
but the Bishops replicd that they must consult the Pcers :— 
“They had no mind to make a declaration under their hands, 
except the temporal Lords would join with them.’’ The King’s 
pride was offended, and he told the prelates that, if they were 
not inclined to support him as he requested, he must. stand 
upon his own feet and rely upon his arms, This was the 
crucial point of the struggle. 

On his side, the Prince of Orange was supported by two 
classes of English clergymen. There were those, like Ferguson, 
who desired to invest the undertaking with the aspect of a 
thoroughgoing ecclesiastical and political transformation :; 
while there were others, like the historian Burnet, who earnestly 
deprecated any quarrel with the English Church, in which 
the Prince of Orange had many of his best supporters; and 
these views were supported by Shrewsbury, Russell, and Sidnev. 


Anxious not to repel the Dissenters, they yet wished most of al) 
to place the Church of England under an obligation. There 
Was & 8TrOng desire to maintain the interests of the Church in 


opposition to the Catholics, and William relied largely upon 
this feeling. Even many who were not Churchmen perceived 
the wisdom of this. Protestantism, to put the matter into a 
nutshell, underlay the whole struggle; but there was to be no 
oppression of the Catholics. 

William of Orange, hoisting his flag, which displayed the 
arms of Nassau and of England, put to sea on Noy. 1, 1688, at 
Helvoetsiuys. The Prince himself embarked on board the 
frigate Brill, whose flag displayed the inscription ‘‘ For the 
Protestant religion, and for a Free Parliament.’’ There were 
thirteen ships of war of more than thirty guns each, and a 
number of smaller vessels, bearing together about 14,000 men. 
William sailed with the full sympathy of his wife. While 
regretting the necessity for opposing and overthrowing the 
policy of her father, the King of England, her feelings and 
aspirations went entirely with her husband. It was expected 
that the English fleet would give battle in the Channel, but 
James’s commander, Lord Dartmouth, was not strong enougn 
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to do this, and he received orders only to harass the enemy. 
But even this was not feasible ; so William's tlect, after being 
detained by ill winds and beaten back on its first venture by 
a violent storm, made ita way down the Channel, and on 
Nov. 6~—the anniversary of Gunpowder Plot—safely landed at 
Torbay, in Devonshire. As William's coming had been un- 
expected in the west, no great landowner went out to meet 
him, and the invasion wore at first a singularly quict aspect. 
But in the course of a week the nobles and squires joined the 
Prince in great numbers, and Plymouth declared for him. 
Macaulay furnishes a graphic picture of the entry of the 
invading army into Exeter. Bishop Lamplugh, as soon as he 
heard of the landing at Torbay, fled in terror to London. The 
Magistrates of Exeter were for King James, but the bulk of 
the inhabitants were for the Prince. The Magistrates ordered 
the gates to be shut; but when Lord Mordaunt threatened 
to punish further resistance with death, they were opened 
again, William arrived on the th, and made his entry into 
the city. It was a memorable day for Exeter. ‘ From the 
West Gate to the Cathedral Close,’’ observes the Whig his- 
torian, ¢‘ the pressing and shouting on each side was such as 
reminded Londoners of the crowds on Lord Mayor’s Day. The 
houses were gaily decorated. Doors, windows, balconies, and 
roofs were thronged with gazers. . . . The Dutch army, com- 
posed of men who had been born in various climates, and had 
served under various standards, presented an aspect at once 
grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islanders who had, in 
genera], a very indistinct notion of foreign countries. First 
rode Macclesfield, at the head of two hundred gentlemen, 
mostly of English blood, glittering in helmets and cuiraszes 
and mounted on Flemish war-horses. Each was attended by 
anegro, brought from the sugar plantations on the coast of 
Guiana. ‘Then, with drawn broadswords, came a squadron of 
Swedish horsemen, in black armour and fur cloaks. Next, 
surrounded by a goodly company of gentlemen and pages, was 
borne aloft the Prince’s banner. Qn ita broad folds the crowds 
which covered the roofs and filled the windows read 
with delight that memorable inscription, ‘The Protestant 
Religion and the Liberties of Englund.’ But the acclamations 
redoubled when, attended by forty running footmen, the 
Prince himself appeared, armed on back and breast, wearing 
a white plume, and mounted on a white charger. With how 
martial an air he curbed his horse, how thoughtful and com- 
manding was the expression of his ample forehead and falcon 
eye, may still be seen on the canvas of Kneller. Once those 
grave features relaxed into a smile. It was when an ancient 
woman, perhaps one of the zealous Puritans, who, through 
twenty-eight years of persecution, had waited with firm faith 
for the consolation of Israel—perhaps the mother of some 
rebel who had perished in the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the 
more fearful carnage of the Bloody Circuit—broke from the 
crowd, rushed through the drawn swords and curvetting horses, 
touched the hand of the deliverer, and cried out that now she 
was happy. Near to the Prince was one who divided with him 
the gaze of the multitude. That, men said, was the great 
Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe since Turenne 
and Condé were gone; the man whose genius and valour had 
saved the Portuguese Monarchy on the field of Montes Claros ; 
the man who had earned a still higher glory by resigning the 
truncheon of a Marshal of France for the sake of the true 
religion. It was not forgotten that the two heroes who, indis- 
solubly united by their common Protestantism, were entering 
Exeter together, had twelve years before been opposed to each 
other under the walls of Maestricht, and that the energy of the 
young Prince had not then been found a match for the cool 
science of the veteran who now rode in friendship by his side. 
Then came a long column of the whiskered infantry of 
Switzerland, distinguished in all the Continental wars of 
two centuries by pre-eminent valour and discipline, but never 
till that week seen on English ground. And then marched a 
succession of bands designated, as was the fashion of that ace, 
after their leaders —Bentinck, Solmes, Ginkell, T'almash, and 
Mackay. With peculiar pleasure Englishmen might look on 
one gallant regiment which still bore the name of the honoured 
and lamented Ossory. The effect of the spectacie was 
heightened by the recollection of more than one renowned 
event in which the warriors now pouring through the West 
Gate had borne a share.’’ In one respect William's army was 
honourably distinguished from many other invading forces. 
Pillage and outrage were effectually discountenanced, and the 
troops were required to treat all classes with civility. ‘‘ Those 
who had formed their notions of an army from the conduct of 
Kirke and his Lambs’’—during the Jeffreys’ Reign of 
Terror—‘‘ were amazed to see soldiers who neve swore at a 
landlady or took an egg without paying for it. In return for 
this moderation the people furnished the troops with provisions 
in great abundance and at reasonable prices.”’ 

In Exeter Cuthedral a solemn service was performed in 
honour of the safe arrival of the Prince, William going 
thither in military State. The Dean, like the Bishop, had 

| taken to flight, and the Canons absented themselves from 
| their stalls; but Bishop Burnet read ont the Declaration, and 
at the close cried in a loud voice, ‘‘God save the Prince of 
Orange !’’ Many voices fervently answered, ‘‘Amen.’”” A 
manifestation of feeling in favour of William now rapidly set 


in. Men of rank began to join his standard; and the first 

Peer of the realm who made his appearance at the quarters 
| of the Prince of Orange was the Earl of Abingdon, who had 
; previously been a supporter of arbitrary government, and a 
true friend to James at the time of, the Exclusion Bill. But, 

: like many others, the dread of Popery had driven him into 
opposition and rebellion. Lord Cornbury, eldest son of the 
| Karl of Clarendon, next deserted the King; and when James 
. heard the tidings, he turned away from his untasted meal and 


retired to his closet. The Queen and her ladies broke out into 
tears and loud cries of sorrow over the news; for where could 
| the Royal cause find support if those who might have been 
expected to cling to it to the last thus abandoned it? The 
Bishops and a number of temporal Peers petitioned the King to 
call a free Parliament, and to open negotiations with the Prince 
of Orange. James, still not understanding that everything 
was sinking under him, was furious, and swore that the first 
messenger who arrived from the Dutch with flags of truce 
should be dismissed without an answer, while the second should 
be hanged. . ; 
In a violent temper, James set out for Salisbury, leaving 
behind a Council of five Lords to represent him in London. To 
two of these, Preston and Godolphin, no objection could be 
taken; but two of the others were Papists; while the fifth was 
Jeffreys, unquestionably the most unpopular and the best-hated 
man in England. Disastrous news followed the King. The 
} head of the Seymours joined William ; and the Earl of Bath, 
| who commanded at Plymouth, placed himself and his troops 
at the Prince’s service. All the south-west was now in 
William's favour. In the north, Danby conducted a great 
Tising. Peers and gentry flocked to his standard at York, and 
from ees he marched on Nottingham and united his forces 
with those of Devonshire. who had mustered at Derby emy 
t Lords of the midland and eastern counties. Churchi 
Grafton deserted to William: the former stating that, 
e owed everything to the Royul favour, he could not 
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The King’s camp at Salisbury broke up in confusion, and 
James proceeded to Andover. He was accompanied by his 
son-in-law, Prince George, and by the Duke of Ormond— both, 
however, conspirators against him. Prince George unwittingly 
furnished the humour of these stirring times. He was 
extremely stupid, and whenever any news was told him he 
would exclaim, in French, ‘' Est-il possible ?’’? As soon us he 
learnt that Churchill and Grafton were missing, the ejaculation 
was forthcoming, and when it was reported from Warminster 
that Kirke was no longer faithful to the King, he again 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ext-il possible ¢’’ Charles II. once said, ‘‘ I have 
tried Prince George sober, and I have tried him drunk; and, 
drunk or sober, there is nothing in him.’”’ But ‘* Est-il pos- 
sible’’ and Ormond had sufficient sense of what was good for 
them to leave the King before it was too late, and after James had 
retired to rest. on the evening succeeding his arrival at Andover, 
they mounted their horses and rode off, accompanied by the 
eldest son of the Duke of Queensberry, a noblemen who was 
the recognised head of the Scotch Presbyterians. James was 
not so moved by the news of Prince George's defection as 
might have been expected. ‘‘ What!’’ he said, ‘‘is ‘ Est-il 
possible’ gone, too? After all, a good trooper would have been a 
greater loss.’”? He was more enraged against Churchill, and 
immediately set off for London. Before he arrived there, 
Princess Anne had fled from Whitehall. Fearful of her 
father’s vengeance, and moved by her idolatrous affection for 
her favourite, Lady Churchill, her resolution was soon taken. 
‘*T will jump out of the window,’’ she cried, ‘‘rather than be 
found here by my father!’’ Accordingly, at dead of night, 
the Princess and her friend stole down the back stairs in 
dressing-gown and slippers. They gained the street, and 
entered a hackney coach that was in waiting. The coach was 
guarded by Compton, Bishop of London, the Princess’s old 
tutor, and by the accomplished Lord Dorset. Resting for the 
night at the Bishop's palace in Aldersgate-street, next day 
the fugitives were safely conveyed to Dorset’s mansion in 
Epping Forest. ‘Thence she went to Nottingham, Bishop 
Compton assuming for the time a militant character and taking 
command of her escort, in a buff coat and jack-boots, with a 
sword at his side and pistols in his holster. The flight of the 
Princess caused great consternation at Whitehall. When the 
King arrived there in the evening, this last affliction caused 
him to exelaim: ‘‘God help me! My own children have 
forsaken me!’’ 

James held a Council of his Lords. He was advised to 
negotiate, to announce the redress of national grievances, and 





JAMES II. LEAVING WHITEWAILL WITH THR GREAT SEAL. 


to pardon those over whom he had really no longer any power. 
In a burst of indignation he exclaimed: ‘*I cannot do it: 
I must make examples—Churchill, above all; Churchill, whom 
I raised so high. He, and he alone, has done all this. He has 
corrupted my army; he has corrupted my child. He would 
have put me into the hauds of the Prince of Orange but for 
God's special providence. My Lords, you are strangely anxious 
for the safety of traitors. None of you troubles himself about 
my safety.’’ Deluded Monarch, he still could not see that it 
was his own conduct which had precipitated events, and caused 
them to take a turn that neither Churchill nor anyone else 
could withstand. The King, nevertheless, did so far submit 
to counsel as to resolve to call a Parliament, and appoint 
Commissioners to treat with William. A VProclamation was 
also issued granting a free pardon to all rebels, and declaring 
them eligible for service in Parlia...ent. But the negotiation 
was a feint, as James had no intention of yielding anything, 
and he told the French Ambassador that fie was merely gaining 
time to ship of his wife and the lyince of Wales, and to 
secure that symbol of Kingly «uthority, the Great Seal. When 
these things were done, then he, too, would leave England, 
and take refuge either in Ireland or Scotland, or at the I'rench 
Court. 

jut Lord Dartmouth, who was still in command of the 
Royal fleet, having learnt that the negotiation, the amnesty, 
and the Parliament were all a fraud, was naturally wroth at 
being deceived. He declared that, while he would risk his 
life in defence of the Throne, he would be no party to trans- 
porting the Prince of Wales into France. Meanwhile, events 
marched rapidly. Great agitation arose in London, and there 
were risings in various parts of the country. Newcustle de- 
clared for Protestantism and a Free Parliament, and the King’s 
statue was hurled into the Tyne; Hull followed Newcastle ; 
the Duke of Norfolk secured Norwich; Bristol opened its 
gates to Shrewsbury; and Oxford enthusiastically greeted 
Lord Lovelace, who had been released by the people of 
Gloucester after his capture by the Royal*troops. William 
of Orange advanced to Salisbury, where he was joined by the 
Earls of Clarendon and Oxford, and other nobles, who had 
hitherto been regarded as, ardent Royalists. The invader 
marched to Hungerford, where he arrived on Dec. 5. Negotia- 
tions were here opened with the King’s Commissioners. The 
Prince’s demands were put in writing and handed to Halifax. 
At a dinner af Littlecote, Halifax inguired of Burnet, ‘‘ What 
is it that you want? Do you wish to get the King ‘into your 


~ own power?” “Not at all,” replied Burnet, ‘‘ we would not 


do the least harm to his person.’’ ‘‘And if he were to go 
away? *’ continued Halifax. ‘‘'There is nothing, said Burnet, 
**so much to be wished.”’ 
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Flight was the great solution of the difficulty favoured by 
the Whigs. At Whitehall James was busy about the safety of 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales. He confided then: to thy 
care of the Count of Lauzun, telling him that everything must 
be risked to carry them into France. Lauzun courageotisly 
accepted the task, and, with the aid of his friend Saint Victor, 
en gentleman of Provence, he conveyed the Queen and her 
little son in a ekiff to Lambeth. Thence they went by 
coach to Gravesend, where they embarked in a yacht which 
they found waiting for them, and which had on board Lord 
Powis and his wife. On Dec. 10 James learnt that the Royal 
fugitives were safely on their way to France, and at the same 
time he received unexpectedly favourable proposals from 
the Commissioners at Hungerford. Instead of accepting them, 
however, he made preparations for flight, observing to his few 
remaining friends that Parliament would force on him con- 
cessions which he could not endure, while flight would enable 
him to return and regain his throne with the assistance of 
French forces. 

Early on the morning of the 11th, James quictly disappeared 
through a secret passage at Whitchall, bearing the Great Seal in 
his hand. Sir Edward Hales was waiting for him with a 
hackney coach, in which he was conveyed to Milbank. Cross- 
ing the Thames in a small wherry, he threw the Great Seal 
into the river, from which it was accidentally recovered months 
afterwards. The King landed at Vanxhall, and made his way 
to the Isle of Sheppey, where a hoy was in readiness to convey 
him to France. Intense excitement ensued in London when 
the flight became known. The actual Sovereign of England 
had departed, and the Prince of Orange had not arrivea. It 
was a curious interregnun. Riots broke out in the Metropolis, 
and the Spanish Ambassador's house was sacked. The Lore 
met at Whitehall, and by a kind of Provisional Government 
endeavoured to preserve order. The infamous Jeffreys was 
urrested in the disguise of & common sailor at an ale-house ih 
Wapping. He was conveyed to the Tower, where his life was 
destined to close in a fearful manner, but one righteously 
retributive for his diabolical actions. What is called by the 
historians an ‘Trish night*’’ next succeeded in London, the 
whole city being thrown into a state of Yerror, But although 
much property was destroyed, not a single Roman Catholic lost 
his lite, though the prejudice against the Irish Papists was 
exccedingly strong. 

The King, during this exciting time, did not get away to 
France as he hoped. He was detained near Sheerness by some 
fishermen, who suspected him to be a Jesuit. When his 
identity was discovered, he threatened and implored by turns 
to be allowed to go. ‘* Let me go,’* heexclaimed; ‘‘ get mea 
boat. ‘The Prince of Orange is hunting for my life. If you 
do not let me fly now, it will be too late. My blood will be 
on your heads. He that is not with me is against me.’’ But 
a troop of Life Guards brought James back in safety to 
Loudon. William was now at Windsor. He could offer no 
further terms to the King, whose only plan was to make a 
second and more successful attempt to escape. Some of the 
Tories, like Clarendon and Rochester, now hoped that things 
would blow over in James’s favour. The Prince of Orange 
had done good service in overthrowing the King’s design to 
establish a Catholic despotism; but this being achieved, there 
was no reason to fear that a reconciliation could not be effected 
between James and the new Tory Parliament that was to be 
summoned. But Halifax, perhaps the most far - sighted 
statesman of the times, had himself abandoned these hopes. 
He saw that the Revolution was practically accomplished, and 
he ‘f pressed upon William the impossibility of carrying out a 
new system of Government with such a Sovereign as James.”’ 
The Whigs, of course, took the same view, and the Prince 
was also brought to see that the time for compromise had 
passed, and that the fallen Monarch must depart. 

One thing was clear; there could not be a King James at 
Whitehall and a King William at St. James’s. Something 
must be done with the former. There was a consultation of 
Peers at Windsor, and it Was decided that James must be sent 
out of London. It would be hard to depose him if he remained, 
and still more dangerous to keep him a prisoner. The Dutch 
troops now occupied Whitehall, and three English Lords— 
Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere— delivered to the King a 
message ta the effect that the Prince of Orange would be at 
Westminster in a few hours, and that his Majesty would do 
well to set out for Havre before ten the next morning, On Dee. 
18, the King, who seemed paralysed by untoward circumstances, 
set out for Rochester instead, and while his barge made its 
way with difficulty down the river, which was somewhat 
rough, the Prince's troops poured into London. Notwith- 
standing the severe weather, a great crowd assembled near 
Albemarle House and St. James’s to welcome the Prince, and 
all were adorned with an orange ribbon. 

The Prince of Orange duly arrived at St. James’s, accom- 
panied by Schomberg. He had succeeded ii his enterprise, but 
now began his Constitutional difficulties. Was he to assume the 
Crown by right of conquest, and then as King send out writs 
summoning a Parliament? ‘This was what several eminent 
lawyers advised him to do, but there were obstacles in the 
way; sc he decided upon calling together the Lords and the 
surviving members of the Parliaments of Charles I. They 
were appointed to meet at St. James’s on Dec. 21, and about 
seventy attended. Before the assembly proceeded to business, 
anumber of Royalists made one last effort to restore James. 
They sent assurances to him at Rochester that if even now, 
at the eleventh hour, he would abandon those designs abhorrent 
to his people, they would strenuously defend his interests. 
But James was so overcome by fears of personal danger 
that he was not able mentally to take in the situation. All 
he felt was that it was at his peril if he remained in 
England; so on the morning of Feb. 23 he embarked for 
France. His flight discomfited the Royalists, but in an equal 
degree rejoiced the Whigs. 

The Revolution was now practically complete, for the 
most serious difficulty had been removed by the departure of 
the King. The two assemblies of Peers and Commoners 
requested William to take upon himself the provisional govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and to issue cirewlar letters inviting the 
electors of every town and county to send up representatives 
toa Convention Parliament, which was to meet on Jan. 22, 
1689. William pursued a tolerant policy, and would permit 
no interference with the elections. But, in truth, the people 
were so favourable to him, and had been so long waiting for 
this appeal to their suffrages, that no kind of coercion was 
needed on behalf of his cause. The City of London elected 
four great merchants, all zealous Whigs, and other towns 
imitated the example of the capital—the result being 
that a large majority of the shires and boroughs returned 
Whig members to the new Parliament. 

James arrived at St. Germains, where he was received by 
the French King, and England began to.adapt herself to the 
new condition of things. But the Convention Parliament was 
far from being harmonious in its early sittings. The Commons 
declared the throne to be vacant in consequence of the 
conduct and the virtual abdication of James; but the Lords, 
while admitting that James had ceased to be King, denied that 
the throne could be vacant, and affirmed that the core 
was now vested in his daughter Mary. Nevertheless, Wiliam 
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declined to be Regent, or, as he said, * Gentleman-usher to his 
‘fe??: and Mary refused toaccept the Crown save in conjunction 
vath her husband. The difficulties were finally set at rest 
ty the decision of the Houses that William and Mary should 
. acknowledged as joint Severeigns, but that the actual 
administration should rest with William alone. “The new 
King and Queen were proclaimed by the Convention Parliament 
“eo , 89. ‘ 
2 ue reat lerielative act remained to be achieved before the 
nd results of the Revolution could be said to be finally 
secured. The famous Declaration of Rights was drawn up by ry 
Parliamentary Committee, and adopted by both Houses. ‘This 
important instrument recapitulated the misgovernment of 
James, his abdication, and the resolve of the Lords and 
Commons to assert the rights and liberties of English subjects ; 
st condemned as illegal the Ecclesiastical Commission and 
Jumcs’s resolve to raise an army without Parliamentary 
sanction; it denied the right of any hing to suspend or 
dispense with laws, or to exact moncy without the consent of 
Parliament ; it asserted the rights of petition and of the free 
choice of Parliamentary representatives, and demanded a& pure 
and merciful administration of justice . it claimed liberty of 
debate for both Houses, demanded securities for the exercise 
of the Protestant religion, and bound the new Sovereign to 
maintain that religion as well as the laws and liberties of the 
nation ; and it concluded by declaring the Prince and Princess 
of Orange King and Queen of England. ‘The Declaration of 
Rights was acceptyd by William and Mary, and from their 
accession may be said to date the great paramount authority 
of the Commons of Fngland. Limitations were placed upon 
the power of the Crown, and the real government of England 
henceforth lay in the hands of the people. Of all revolutions 
that the world has seen, there has never been one which, 
with so little bleodshed, achieved such great and enduring 
results as the Protestant Revolution of 168s, 
(i. Barnetr Ssirn. 








NOVELS. 


The Ladies Gallery. By Mys. Campbell Praed and Justin 
M-Carthy, M.P. Three vols. (Bentley).—Combined authorship, 
even between two practised novel-writers, is apt to injure the 
harmony of wethetic impression that should prevail in a work 
of high literary art. Vhisis the more to be regretted when 
the main design is conceived and wrought out, in all essential 
passages of action and movements of feeling. by an author of 
such vivid and powerful dramatio imagination as Mra. Camp- 
bell Praed. Supposing, as we are inclined to do, that the 
portions of this novel contributed by Mr. Justin M-Carthy are 
the comparatively trivial and insivuificant descriptions of the 
precincts of the House ot Commons, and the fantastic mis- 
description of the notorious riats in Trafalgar-aquare, it seems 
to us that the omission of those chapters would render Mra. 
Campbell Praed’s story one of the fineat we have lately read. 
[t would not then be entitled “ The Ladies’ Gallery; and so 
much the better, for it is really no picture of the lives and 
labours of Members of Parliament. or of the instructed svm- 
pathies of their lady friends with the contests of political 
ambition. If Mr. Richard Ransom, a young Australian 
millionaire, utterly a stranger in Europe and ignorant both 
of public business and ef English concerns, had the vanity to 
tell Mrs. Florence, whom he met on his way hither from 
Melbourne, that he shonld at once get into the House and 
would give her the first seat he could procure in the gallery, 
he was then behaving very unlike the modest and genuine 
hero represented in the more important parts of this story. 
The incident can only have been pus in for the sake of giving 
to the novel a catching title which bears no relation whatever 
to its true snbject, and which was certainly far from being 
needful or expedient to recommend a work of romantic 
fiction otherwise distinguished by great and rare merits. Its 
true interest, we are happy to assure the reader, may yet be 
enjoyed profoundly in spite of these blots and de acements, as 
it is fully developed with the quiet strenyth of artistic genius, 
with evenness and simplicity of style. and with an unfailing 
grasp of the dramatic intention controlling a few vital 
changes in the relative situations of the chief actors. Its 
subject is the position of an honourable man who, having 
contracted under circumstances of extreme peril and hardship 
an intimate friendship with another man, being indebted to 
him for thrice saving his life when they were destitute 
wanderers in the Bush of North Queensland, and for sharing 
with hima discovery of gold that suddenly enriched them both. 
a few years later meets at the Falls of Niagara a woman supposed 
by him to be a widow ; he loves her instantly with a first and 
final, fatal love, and she, though firmly rejecting and resisting 
his suit, nevertheless, ina moment of apparent danger, at the 
impending collision of their ship with another steamer, 
involuntarily betrays her affection for him when death seems 
close at hand. This woman, Mrs. Florence, accompanied by her 
brother Authony Strange, is also on her way from Australia; 
and she is the wife of the man now calling himself Joseph 
Binbian, the trusty comrade, sworn friend, and gold-mining 
partner of Richard Ransom, who knew that his friend was an 
escaped convict, and that he had been guilty of embezzling some 
money of Government; that he had formerly been a gambler, 
drunkard, and profligate husband; but who had seen, during 
five years of close companionship, the sincerity of his moral 
reformation. Ransom does not know the uame that his friend 
had borne in another Australian colony—Queensland is a long 
way from Melbourne—before he was condemned to imprison- 
ment, and got away into the wild region where they first met ; 
where one shared with the other, dying of thirst, his last drop 
of water; one nursed the other for wecks in fever; one 
plunged into a raging torrent to save the other from drown- 
ing ; one received in his own body a spear hurled by murderous 
Bavages at the other; and where the profits of a marvellous 
find of gold were faithfully shared between them. Surely, in 
such a situation there are elements of romance, of heroic 
tragedy, of that mysterious game of cross purposes between 
Fate or Fortune or Providence and the highest resolves 
and noblest emotions of the human heart. which makes 
the Drama, in any form—even in a 
common folk of our own days 
esting kind of literature? 
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partner “ Binbian Joe’ —a name taken from the Binbian 
Range, where they found the rold—and this man’s lost wife, 
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memory 
brief and wretched married life. are the principal characters. 
And they are all noble, each in his or her own way; for she, 
dreading no evil so much as that of again meeting her hus- 
band, never thinks. except in one moment of frantic despair, 
and as a refuge from that horror. that she can give herself to 
the man she loves : while Joe, purified of every low habit and 
passion by intense suffering, and exalted by his brotherly 
friendship with Ransom, never thinks of the chance of finding 
her except for atonement and pardon, but like Enoch Arden, 
prefers that she shall believe him® dead, so that she may be 
free. Such is the theme which Mrs. Campbell Praed has 
treated in a tale of so much imaginative force, refinement of 
feeling, and moral beauty that to label it with that silly title, 
“The Ladies’ Gallery,” and to mix up with it the mere 
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commonplace London newspaper anecdotes to which we have 
referred, is a sad mistake between the joint authors. The 
sincerity of genius ought also to guard such an author as she 
here proves herself against ironically depreciating her own art 
by introducing the useless figure of Miss Philippa Dell : a lady 
novelist who practises flirtations with different men for the 
purpose of utilising her experiences in fiction to be paid for by 
the booksellers. and who sets down in her note-book as material 
for “copy” the tenderest or the painfullest things she hears 
among ber friends. Thereisa grotesque unreality,too, in the man- 
nera of that amiable old couple, Sir Anthony and Lady Strange, 
living at the banking-house in Lombard-street; and young 
Tony's language is that of an excessively silly and vulgar boy. 
not at all amusing, As for the final catastrophe in Trafalgar- 
square, where Ransom and Binbian Joe, who together have 
five millions sterling in their pockets, appear as champions of 
the starving London poor, and Binbian is shot dead—we can 
only say that it is a shame to spoil a noble story by appending 
such a gross absurdity at the end. It wonld have been easy 
to devise another way for Binbian to die in performing an act 
of self-devotion ; as it would have been easy to choose a better 
place than “ The Ladies’ Gallery" for one of the most critical 
moments in the revelation of the central fact of this story. 
Notwithstanding the blemishes that have been pointed out, we 
must declare it to be a good novel, almost a great one, and 
we can decidedly recommend it to our readers. 


From Moor Isles. By Jessie Fothergill. Three vols. (R. 
Bentley and Son).—The readers of Miss Fothergill's new story 
will find it abundantly engaging and interesting ; but its main 
concern is far removed from the few people belonging to 
“Moor Isles.” That rather misleading name, instead of de- 
noting a maritime situation, has by some perverted pronunci- 
ation of a local dialect word been given to an old farm-house 
among the inland hills between Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In that neighbourhood, where old-fashioned rustic life still 
abides the admixture of a rather uncultured social element 
from the residences of thriving district manufacturers, the 
ruinous infatuation of Brian Holgate, and the unselfish con- 
stancy of Alice Ormerod, might afford sufficient motives fora 
pathetic tale. Up toa certain point, their history is developed 
with considerable effect, but its spring of interest is soon dried 
up by the exposure of Brian's contemptible moral weakness : 
and, though Alice presents a noble womanly figure, her action 
in the story has no important resuit. The person whose 
youthful affections and experiences command most attention 
is Ines Grey, an orphan girl, brought up from infancy under 
the generous protection of the eminent professional vocalist, 
Felix Arkwright. known as M. Félix in Paris and other foreign 
cities. Her mother, the widow of a young English gentleman 
who had been disinherited for marrying her, failed as a public 
singer and died in poverty : upon which Felix kindly undertook 
the care of the child. ‘The characters and the behaviour of 
Mr. Felix and of his confidential friend. Madame Reichardt, 
an English lady of great benevolence and of high accomplish- 
ments, the widow of a German merchant at Irkford (evidently 
Manchester), are represented in the most pleasing light. ‘They 
are perfectly consistent; and such rare examples of unaffected 
goodness, allied with tact and discretion, and with true retine- 
ment of taste and manners, are very possibly to be met with 
in the actual world. As both these congenial allies in well-doing 
are within the marriageable age between thirty and forty, and 
are in constant correspondence, besides oceasional visits, one 
is inelined to hope that they will make a suitable match ; buat 
the demands of romance are preferred by allowing Ines Grey, 
when she grows up to womanhood, to feel an affection warmer 
than gratitude for her wise and faithful guardian. Becoming, 


_as she presently does become, the real heroine of the story, 


Ines relates the most essential portion of it in chapters sup- 
posed to be written by herself, which have little connection 
with the affairs of the unfortunate dwellers at Moor Isles. 
Upon one ocension, indeed. when Mr. Felix, Mrs. Reichardt, 
and Miss Grey, accept Brian Holgate’s invitation to spend an 
afternoon in his moorland home, where Alice Ormerod helps to 
entertain them, some links of mutual esteem are formed, which 
do not afterwards bind the separate fortunes of these parties 
closely together: Brian. an enthusiast about music, but acareless 
idler. never recognises the true worthof Alice, who loves him and 
would save him; but he falls a victim to the seductions of 
Lucy Barraclough, the wickedest little flirt in the country ; 
takes to drink and gambling with her brother Jim and with 
the artful schemer, Dick Law; finally, loses all his money in 
the wild game of “poker,” and goes to America by the assist- 
ance of Mr. Felix. Wedo not care much about him; and the 
concluding information that he has mended his life, and has 
found a new home and a wife in the United States, leaves 
us only content to know that he is never to become the 
husband of Alice. With regard to the other group of 
characters, their relations to each other excite lively and 


agreeable sympathy, of which Ines is naturally the 
centre. Among the best scenes are those of her being 


presented to her haughty grandfather, old Mr. Grey, and 
to her cousins, Maurice and Mand, at the Kirkfence (Leeds) 
Musical Festival; and her subsequent meeting with Maurice 
atan evening party in London. She has been educated with 
the highest intellectual advantages under learned professors, 
and is a scholar of the Oriental languages, Persian and 
Sanscrit, intending to earn her own livelihood by teach- 
ing or literary work. Resenting the former harsh 
conduct of her grandfather towards her own _ parents, 
and the long neglect of herself by all her paternal kindred, 
she declines the offer of a home with the Greys, who are a 
rich and aristocratic family ; and she of course refuses the hand 
of Cousin Maurice, being half-unconsciously in love with Mr. 
Felix. The admirable self-denying arrangement made by her 
kind benefactor to wean her from this suspected attachment to 
himself. of which he thinks it would not be right to take 
advantage, is ultimately defeated. After leaving her two years 
under the care of Madame Prénat in London, neither seeing her 
nor writing to her during that time, Mr. Felix at length 
perceives, when Mrs. Reichardt and Ines join him in his 
Awerican tour, that the girl's heart is fairly and irretrievably 
riven to nim; ana 
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Ines after all, with the sincere approval of Mrs. Reichardt. 
Allthis part of the story comes toan end very happily, and even 
with an intimation that * Moor [sles ” is a place to be revisited 
now and then; but with a lonely prospect for Alice Ormerod, 
who was deserving of a better fate. 

Broken Wings, by Avery Macalpine (Chatto and Windus), 


is a one-volume work by the author of “ Teresa Itasca,” and 
has all the charm of lifelike characterisation and vivid 
description which marked the previous book. Rouen, in 
which most of the incidents of this interesting story of French 
life occurred, is graphically described. The tale is romantic 
to the verge of sensationalism ; yet itis thoronghly wholesome, 
its chief theme being the passionate, self-sacrificing love of a 
mother for her daughter, who is under training for a danscuse ; 
while the other characters are drawn with dramatic power. 
The narrative is picturesque, and the style everywhere graceful 
and frequently poetical. Some illustrations by W. J. Hennessy 
adorn the work. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 
The old proverb about the hardships encountered hy a fish out 
of water, might, of course, be paralleled by the case of a man 
in the sea. But justas there are fishes which (like the climb- 
ing perch of India and others) can live for prolonged periods 
outside the medium in which they naturally exist. so it would 
appear there are variations and degrees in the length of time 
which humanity can remain under water. M. Lacassagne has 
been studying this latter point of late, his chief subject being a 
celebrated diver. This man, it was alleged, conld remain 
under water for 4 min. 14 sec., which, it must be confessed. is a 
great advance in duration over the period commonly believed 
to prove fatal to a completely immersed person. The study of 
this man revealed certain interesting and important pointe. 
In the first place. he expelled all the air from his lungs—that 
is all the air which breathing cun expel from the lungs, for 
there always remains in the lungs an amount over and above 
that which can be exhaled in the deepest expiration—then he 
filled his lungs as completely as possible, and dived. While in 
the water, he swallowed about a litre of the fluid, a litre being 
nearly (1°76) two ‘ints. On emerging from the water. it is 
said he “snorted” frequently, while his face was congested, 
his heart-beats slow and feeble, and his eyes flushed. 
* 2 * * = 


M. Lacassagne observed that this diver, in the course of 
his deep inspirations previous to his immersion, really 
swallowed a large amount of air; while, when under the 
water, he swallowed saliva, or the fluid of the mouth. During 
immersion, also, the movements of breathing proceeded at n 
regular rate of twenty to the minute; the cavities of the 
chest and abdomen diminishing proportionately in size. The 
explanation of the ability to remain below water for such a 
prolonged period appears to rest on the fact that the man’s 
pharynx (the cavity which intervenes between the month and 
throat) acts as a reservoir of air. The air is drawn, it is 
supposed, from the stomach into the cavity first named, and 
is thence inhaled into the lungs. The faculty of successful 
diving would thus appear to rest upon a power of swallowing 
air in the first instance, this swallowed air serving as a 
store upon which the Jungs may and do draw when the diver 
is helow water. It would be interesting to learn what phy- 
siologists have to say to this theory of diving: but I am 
reminded that in certain fishes which can remain out of water 
for a length of time there exists a storehouse for water in the 
head. In other fishes, which seem actually to require in part 
to breathe air like ourselves from the atmosphere, and which 
perish if kept below water, the pharynx serves as a cavity 
wherein air is contained. The latter fishes in this respect 
resemble M. Lacassagne’s diver in their possessing an acrial 
reservoir on whose stores they may draw for the vital supply. 

x * * x * 

The “omnipresent germ” is, day by day, extending ita 
range of action. The latest information to hand regarding 
the work of bacilli, as the germs are named, and their neigh- 
bours, is to the effect that the phosphorescent light of certain 
animals is really a consequence of the action of these germs. 
There is a shell-fish called the Pholas, which burrows in rocks 
by means of its shells . and in this animal, M. Raphael Dubois 
tells us he has discovered a bacillus or germ, which, through 
the chemical changes it produces in the animal tissues, evolves 
the phosphorescent gleam. Some phosphorated substance 
being oxidised, to put the matter chemically, by the germ- 
action, we get the strange weird light of the sea produced. 
There is another point in this explanation worth recording, 
because it favours the views of the author I have just quoted. 
Phosphorescence is known to be frequently associated with 
decay of animal tissues. Now, decay really means the pulling 
to pieces of the dead animal by germ-action ; and if this 
notion be correct, we are at no loss in such a case to connect 
the phosphorescence with a likely cause. Again, the germ- 
origin of these lights of the sea may serve to remove some of the 
difficulties which naturalists have felt in accounting for the 
utility and causes of the strange gleaming in animals whose 
deep-sea habits place them far beyond the influence of light. 

* * * * * 


One of the premonitions of earthquake has long been alleged 
to exist in the disturbed temper of the animal creation in the 
neighbourhood of the affected area. Professor Milne, whose 
observations on earthquakes are so numerous and interesting, 
says that animals are more widely affected during earthquakes 
than we have hitherto supposed. Not only do domestic animals 
exhibit consternation, but fishes experience what appears to be 
great alarm. In 1880, at Tokio, in Japan, the cats tried to 
escape from houses, foxes barked, and horses tried to break 
loose from their stables. Before earthquakes began, pheasants 
have screamed, and ponies threatened a stampede. Birds hide 
their heads beneath their wings, as if apprehensive of coming 
danger. In Calabria, the sand-eels left their burrows, and 
came to the top of the sand in multitudes. Probably, as Mr. 
Milne remarks, animals are highly sensitive to the slight pre- 
monitory tremors which herald the greater shock. When we 
consider how much more extensive and delicate than our own 
senses those of many lower animals are, we cease to wonder at 
such examples of their sensitiveness. A dog's sense of smell, 
for instance, must transcend immensely our own olfactory 
sense, and open up to the animal, worlds of odours and im- 
pressions ali unknown to his master. 

* * x * x 


Great activity now reigns in our educational departments 
everywhere. The winter sessions and autumnal terms are 
in full swing, and from our Universities downwards to 
the night-classes for working-lads, the busy work of gaining 
knowledge proceeds apace. One cannot avoid the thought that 
with this wide diffusion of knowledge, the world, while it 
grows wiser, must grow better likewise. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that until we succeed in acquiring “culture,” as the 
method of applying our knowledge to making life happier and 
healthier, we shall not reap the full benefit of all our 
educational activity. I know of no word which has been 
more roundly and soundly abused than this same term 
“culture.” Matthew Arnold’s definition of it strikes me as 
being admirably succinct. Knowledge comes, but culture 
lingers — to parody the Laureate’s lines; in truth, the 
“wisdom ” of the poet is much the same thing as the “ culture” 
of the philosopher. Let us get knowledge by all means— 
without it man would relapse into the savage state—bnt in all 
our educational aspirations let us strive after the culture that 
applies knowledge to its useful ends, Culture is only the 
successful utilisation of knowledge in the aim of increasing 
human happiness, after all. Let us be careful that, amidst all 
our acquirements, we at least learn the high art of putting our 
knowledge to useful ends. 

= + * * * 


I have received from various correspondents accounts of 
frogs and toads “in solid rocks,” corroborative of the views 
expressed by me in “Science Jottings” for Oct. 13. But the 
“toad in the rock " is such a venerable institution that | doubt 
whether any criticism of a scientific kind can dispose of him. 
People dearly love their superstitions. ANDREW WILSON, 
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IN THE TIME OF THE EMPIRE. 
The fashion of Parisian female dress, in the last years of the 
eighteenth century and at the beginning of this century, 


under the Directory of the French Republic and under the 


Consulate and Empire of Napoleon Buonaparte, affected a 
kind of simplicity which seemed to denote a reaction from 
the pompous attire customary under the old Monarchy. At 
first there was a rage for imitating the classical Greek 
and Roman costumes, with no waist, but a long loose 
garment fastened by a brooch at one shoulder; this was 
superseded by the short-waisted white frock of the “ ingénue” 
or “jeune fille,” with arms bare, except when a long silk 
mitten was drawn up beyond the elbow of the left arm, 
while the head was covered with a huge Leghorn bonnet. sur- 
mounted by a wreath of flowers. This innocent-looking dress, 
which is represented in the picture by an Italian artist, was 
actually worn for some time not only by girls, but also by 
ladies who-perhaps were not so young as they had been, and 
who practised the airs of 
juvenile sprightliness and 
tenderness until they had 
passed middle age. It is so 
disagreeable to think of be- 
ginning to grow old. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Life of Lord Stratford De 
Redeli ffe, ALG. By Stanley 
Lane Poole. Two vols. (Long- 
mans).— The biography of 
that eminent diplomatist and 
statesman, who during nearly 
half a century bore an active 
part in British policy, and in 
the East of Europe had great 
influence over its affairs, can- 
not fail to be of much his- 
torical interest. His com- 
manding personality, as well 


his wishes and opinions, which 
rose to its height at the time 
of the Crimean War, make 
him almost as great a figure 
as some of the rulers of con- 
siderable States. It is ques- 
tionable whether he could 
have attained much authority 
at home, or the rank of Prime 
Minister, in any case, as 
a Parliamentary statesman. 
Though an able councillor 
and a masterly administrator, 
he, perhaps, lacked the sym- 
pathetic insight, as he lacked 
the peculiar experience, need- 
ful for success in popular 
government. His  public- 
spirited uprightness, with his 
extraordinary force of pur- 
pose, secured the assent of Lord 
Palmerston and other political 
leaders to hisown views, which 
he undonbtedly believed to be 
wise and just. Some of us, 
in this year IS88, may think, 
as some did in IS54, that the 
policy of playing guardian 
and tutor to the Turkish 
Empire was not the true 
English policy, and that very 
little good has come of the 
immense sacrifices we have 
made for its sake. Yet we 
hold the memory of Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, Lord Stratford 
De Redcliffe, in sufficient 
esteem to greet Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole’s * Life” of him 
with real satisfaetion, which 
is enhanced by the perusal of 
a work so good in literary 
composition, so well arranged, 
and so full of exact inform- 
ation, characteristic anec- 
dotes, and valuable details 
concerning momentous trans- 
actions. Stratford Canning, 
nephew to the Right Hon. 
George Canning, but only 
seventeen years his junior, 
was born in 1786, in the City 
of London, the son of a not 
very successful merchant, was 
brought up by his widowed 
mother at Wanstead, was 
educated at Eton and partly 
at King's College, Cambridge, 
was placed in the Foreign 
Office by his uncle's influence, 
was sent to Copenhagen, and 
soon afterwards to Constanti- 
nople, as Secretary of a Lega- 
tion, and in 1810, at the age 
of twenty-three, was acting 
as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Porte, then beset 
with Russian and French 
intrigues in the midst of our great war with Napoleon I. 
His biographer candidly observes that this easy and rapid 
advancement in the diplomatist’s career accounts for his 
“exceeding masterfulness "—which some have called high- 
handed arrogance and occasional insubordination—his want 
of the faculty of “getting on with others”; his im- 
patient, menacing temper, and a disposition to be suspicious 
which came from the nest of intrigues that surrounded him at 
Constantinople. These faults in an English statesman at home 
would have been fatal to high political usefulness ; but there 
are some indiscriminating admirers of “ the Great Eltchi” who 
seem to regard them as the best qualifications for a British 
Minister dealing with Turkey and Russia. Most readers of the 
biography, who are likely to be somewhat acquainted with the 
history of our foreign affairs from 1824 to 1858, will have 
formed an opinion long ago upon the manner in which “the 
Eastern Question” was handled. This may even be extended 
to the events of 1878, under the Beaconsfield Administration ; 
bat happily, in the present situation of Europe, it is not of 

need to correct any misapprehensions that 
may have been entertained on that score. Ten years ago, 
thirty years ago, sixty or seventy years ago—whatisitall to us 
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now but past history, worth studying, of course, for example 
and instruction, but with no imperative bearing on the actual 
interests and duties of this time? These two volumes, apart 
from the concerns of the Turkish Empire, of Greece, of 
Navarino, of Asia Minor, of Syria, of Egypt, of “ the 
Danubian Principalities,” of Servia, of Montenegro, of the 
Unkiar Skelessi and other Treaties, of the Czar Nicholas and 
Prince Mentchikoff, of the result of the Crimean War, the 
Hatti Humayoun, the manifold breakings and patchings of 
the rotten Imperial garment of Ottoman rule, contain much 
that will interest readers who have given all that up as a bad 
job. The brilliant figure of George Canning is naturally pro- 
minent in some chapters of the first volume. His generous 
sympathy with struggling nationalities of old renown was 
effectually proved, during his Ministry, by his friendly efforts 
at European intervention on behalf of Greece. These had 
the zealous co-operation of Stratford Canning, in Constantin- 
ople, from 1826 to 1832; and we are inclined to regard 
them as the brightest achievement of both the Cannings, 
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from first to last. Stratford Canning. however, was not 
Minister in Turkey, but in the United States of America, 
from 1820 to 1823, when he privately wrote. * I wish with all 
my soul that the Greeks were put in possession of their whole 
patrimony, and that the Sultan were driven bag and baggage 
into the heart of Asia”; much the same wish that Mr. 
Gladstone expressed in favour of the Bulgarians eleven years 
ago! It has never, indeed, been possible for any English 
statesman, Conservative or Liberal, to entertain a feeling of 
positive hostility to the cause of national independence in the 
countries under Turkish rule; but some of our statesmen have 
too often thought fit to postpone such claims to their chief 
object, that of thwarting Russian influence among the popu- 
lations attached to the Greek and other Eastern Churches. 
Leaving, once more, the not very agreeable consideration of 
such topics, and the costly errors of our foreign policy which 
are not likely to be repeated, we commend Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole’s work as a piece of history, as a biography, and as the 
narrative of a great and dignified Englishman’s public and 
private life. It has some domestic and personal interest. Sir 
Stratford Canning sat many years in the House of Commons, 
and as Lord Stratford De Redcliffe many years in the House of 
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Lords, dying in 1880, a “‘ Grand Old Man,” at the age of ninety- 
three. He was certainly deserving of a book to be written 
about him, and here is a good one. 

The Long White Mountain. By H. E. M. James (Long- 
mans).—Manchuriais not unknown to us, but few travellers have 
explored it. Mr. H. E. M. James, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
has lately spent his holidays in a seven months’ journey in that 
country, the result of which is now published in this volume, 
and is full of fresh and interesting matter. Its chief feature 
is the exploration, for the first time, of the Ch’ang-Pai-Shan, 
which is the Chinese for the“ Long,” or “ Old”’ White Mountain. 
The present dynasty which rules in China is Manchu; its 
ancestors come from the region of this mountain, and 
there is a fabulous legend which ascribes their first origin 
to it; so to them it is very sacred. and it presents us with 
an instance of a mountain being a kiblah, or shrine, 
towards which prayer is offered. The Emperor Kanghi 
visited Kirin in 1682, and when he came in sight of 
the mountain he alighted from his horse, and bowed 
thrice by way of salutation. 
The present Military Gover- 
nor of the district has once 
a year to perform a ceremony 
of praying, looking to this 
sacred mountain of the dyn- 
asty. It was supposed to be 
of great height, and that its 
whiteness was from the 
eternal snow on its summit; 
Mr. Janies’s exploration gives 
us now the real account of it. 
The mountain is only about 
8000 ft. high ; it is, no doubt, 
covered with snow in winter, 
and a few patches were seen 
in the clefts, but the colour 
is that of the rock, which is 
pumice-stone. The top is an 
old voleano, and the crater is 
formed of this pumice-stone, 
standing up in jagged peaks 
and perpendicular sides, in 
the centre of which, in the 
old crater, is a pellucid pool 
of deep blue water, about six 
or seven miles in circum- 
ference. ‘Ihis is the Lung- 
Wan-T'an, or the “ Dragon 
Prince's Pool.” ‘lhe visitors 
could not descend the steep 
sides of the crumbling pumice- 
stone, but Lieutenant Young- 
husband managed to ascend 
the top of the highest peak. 
Amongst the principal towns 
visited were Moukden, Kirin, 
Tsitsihar, Sansing, Ningtu, 
and Hun-Ch’un, which are 
described, as well as the rivers 
and roads, with the manners 
and customs of the various 
races to be found in Man- 
churia. Mr. James was 
accompanied by Mr. H. Pul- 
ford, of the Chinese Consular 
Service, and by Lieutenant 
Younghusband, of the King's 
Dragoon Guards, who has 
since returned to India by 
way of Mongolia, the great 
desert of Gobi, to Kashgar 
and Yarkand, and got safely 
into Kashmir by way of the 
Mustagh Pass, the crossing of 
whieh has been already re- 
lated before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Nhetehes of Tlindoo Lite. 

ty Devendra N. Das, B.A. 
(Chapmanand Hall).—It will 
tell people in England what a 
creat change has taken Place 
in India, and bow far onr 
language has progressed in 
that country, when we note 
how many have learned to 
speak and write English, and 
the Jarge numbers of the 
better classes who come to our 
universities to complete their 
education. It is even more 
significant to find that many 
of these gentlemen are becom- 
ing authors, and prcducing 
books. There are learned 
authors in India, such as Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, who has 
written a number of works in 
English on Indian literature 
and archeology. He is only 
one of many authors, and 
few will dissent from the 
hope that the number of 
these native Indian scholars 
may increase. Devendra N. 
Das has lately contributed 
a number of Sketches of 
Hindoo life to the daily 
papers, and one of them, 
rather longer than the others, 
had the honour of appearing in the pages of the Vinetcenth 
(Century. These have now been published in a yolume ; and 
they give a very good account of the everyday life and customs 
of the natives of India. The sketches are evidently written to 
be popular in this country. and to attain this the author has 
avoided almost all Hindostanee words and phrases. Perbaps 
he has carried his abstinence of reference to Indian 
ideas a little too far. For example, his, account of the 
“Yoree” would not have suffered, if he had just 
hinted that the practice of these ascetics was founded 
on the Yoga Philosophy, which dates back to a remote 
period ; and that a celebrated author, known as Patanjali, has 
left a work on the subject as old as 200 B.c. Nor would it have 
interfered with the spirit of his purpose had he told us that 
one Vatsyayana wrote a book, about 1800 years ago, on which 
the domestic and social life of the Hindoos is moulded, as it 
teaches the science of life. ‘The author of “Sketches of 
Hindoo Life” evidently writes from his own experience, and 
this gives a value to hisdescriptions. The whole is very fresh, 
and the work is a contribution to our knowledge of the daily 
existence of the people of India, a subject on which we have 
not as yet many books of authority to refer to. 
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THUN. 

Than is just the place for anyone who, tired of the noise and 
racket of London life, seeks simplicity and the calm enjoy- 
ment of beautiful walks amidst the most delightful scenery. 
Of course it does not boast the rngged grandeur of glaciers 
and snow-capped mountains, such a8 we meet with more in the 
heart of Switzerland; but in its quiet beauty of river, lake, 
and wooded hills, with the loftier heights of the Eiger, the 
Monch, and the Jungfrau in the distance, it is not to be 
stirpassed. 

The little town itself is charmingly situated on the river 
Aare, about three-quarters of a mile from the point where it 
ixsties from the Lake of Thun, and is quite a typical Swiss 
town. Many of the houses are very old, for the most 
part bailt of wood, and often curiously carved, with great over- 
hanging eaves, high gables, and queer-shaped roofs of many- 
coloured tiles and numerous pinnacles. There are two or three 
quaint old covered wooden bridges across the river, which is 
extremely rapid and of the deepest blue-green hne ; it is said, 
too, that its waters are excessively cold, but of this I cannot 
speak from experience. 

The main street of Than is very curious. No two houses 
in it are alike, and the effect of the different styles, fancifully 
adorned fronts, and diversity of colouring, is most picturesque. 
A row of shops, generally rather inferior ones, or such as are 
used for the anle of very homely articles, project in front of 
the houses on the ground-floor, the footway being made over 
their flat roofs, and in front of the better class of shops. An 
arcade, such as is often met with in old Swiss and German towns. 
extends part of the way above this footpath. I constantly found 
myself descending into the roadway in order to have a good 
look at the lower shops, many of which contained a great deal , 
of copper-ware, some of the vessels being made in shapes 
quite strange to our eyes, while in others were odd-looking 
tnbs and wooden utensils of every description, homespun 
linens, &c., all interesting to a stranger's eye. This walking 
in the roadway is, however, not always pleasant, as it is not 
very broad, and though the amount of traffic is not very 
great, some of the vehicles are extremely clamsy and unwieldy, 
and the driving is most promiscuous, so that I had to keep a 
pretty sharp look out. 

Thun, for the most part. is built on the steep side of a hill ; 
the church, the schools, and many of the houses being ata 
very considerable height above the river. It is, in fact, quite 
a pilgrimage up to the church, the usual way of reaching it 
being up a flight of between two and three hundred Wooden 
steps, roofed in almost to the top, and forming a most quaint 
and curious approach. ‘he last part of the ascent is made by 
n flight of stone steps between walls with gardens on the 
other side. and when I was there some vegetable-marrow 
plants had been trained across from side to side, and formed 
quite a pretty green bower, while huge yellow marrows hung 
down over the heads of the passers-by. Hung, I say—but one 
came down on the steps with a crash the instant after I had 
passed, and its size and weight were quite enough to make me 
thankful it did not come down upon my head. ‘The result. 
if nothing worse, must have been a headache for the rest of 
that day. ; 

A little turret is built out at each corner of the church- 
yard, each commanding a most exquisite view of the lovely 
valley (the Aare here divides itself into two branches), with the 
impetuous river hurrying along through the most verdant 
meadows, the wooded sides of the Stockhorn, the sterner 
Niesen, the triple peaks of the Bliimlis-alp, and the distant 
snow-capped Jungfrau ; or, again, of the quaint-looking town 
below us, the castellated villas in their beautifal gardens that 
seemed to rise out of the water, and. a little further on, the 
glittering lake shut in by lofty mountains. All this makes a 
veritable feast for the eyes that one would never tire of. ‘The 
curions old square tower with a pinnacled turret at each 
corner—part of the former castle of Zahringen-Thyburg— 
stands a little higher up than the church, the views from it 
being almost identical with those just described. 

Thun seems a very busy little place. One of its principal 
trades consists of porcelain, the manufacture of which is 
carried on at Heimbarg, a village a little way out of the town. 
I paid a visit to these porcelain works, and was much in- 
terested in what I saw. The pottery is madesby men, who also 
attend to the baking of it; but almost the whole of the 
painting, and of the fine stencil-work one sees on much of it, 
is the work of girls, who execute the designs entirely accord- 
ing to their own fancy. The “Than ware,” as it is called, is 
of several kinds: some, very fine, and of exquisite shades 
of colour, and with a dull surface, is considered the best, and 
is ‘fashioned into elegant vases of classical shapes; another 
sort, the ground of which is often black, while the embossed 
pattern upon it is painted in bright tints of blue, red, and 
yellow, is made upon the models of vessels found by Dr. 
Schliemann in his recent excavations; while a third, less 
costly kind, is generally glazed on the surface. 

Coppersmiths and bellfonnders also form an important 
part of the manufactaring population of Thun. Bells of every 
description, from the weighty and sonorous church-bell to the 
tiny tinkling things which the Swiss are so fond of placing 
about their harness, are made here; and we were told that 
cow-bells, as well as bells for sheep and goats, so universally 
hung. round the necks of al] these animals in Switzerland, are 
made in greater numbers at Thun than in any other place ; 
while large quantities of them are yearly exported to America 
and severa] other countries. 

Than is also the great market for the Grayére cheeses, 
which are chiefly made in the neighbouring “ Simmenthal.” 
and hundreds of which are bronght to the great cheese fair 
held there from time to time. One of these fairs took place 
while I was there. It was amusing to see the rough-and- 
ready way in which the cheeses, varying in size from the 
circumference of a moderate-sized cart-wheel to that of an 
infant's perambulator, were brought into the town on the rude 
waggons of the country, generally drawn by oxen. and then 
rolled and tumbled about like so many logs of wood, till they 
are placed on open stalls along the street. Of course, intend- 
ing purchasers were freely invited to taste of these, as well as 
of the various other sorts of cheeses (some of very dreided 
aroma, to say the least of it!) displayed, while the vendors 
tried to outdo one another in shouting che praises of their own 
especial dairy. The Gruyére checses are not, as is generally 
supposed in England, made entirely of goats’ milk—the best, 
nt least, being composed of a mixture of goats’ and cows’ 
milk, Many of them are made during the short summer 
when the flocks and herds are grazing on the “Sennen,” or 
heights, whence the cheeses are brought down to the valleys 
on the backs of stalwart young men, as is shown in our 
Illustration. The frame in which the cheese is placed 
resembles a glazier’s frame somewhat, though much narrower, 
and is fastened by straps round the shoulders. A portion of 
the woman’s head-drees is made of black lace or gauze, 
stiffened, and in some instances even held up by wires. It is 
attached to the back part of the head-gear. 

There are charming drives to be had around Than, and, for 
‘hose who do not mind going uphill, wnost delightful walks. 
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I mast content myself with mentioning one or two of the 
latter only. 

An instinctive feeling always leads me to try and get 
high up wherever I am, and this had already induced me to 
establish myself at a nice, quiet hotel a good way up the hill- 
side, whence I could overlook the town. Still, I wanted to 
get higher; so, on starting out for my first walk, I natarally 
turned my face upwards. ; 

The path led at first past two or three pretty little villas, 
just then the abode of English residents, and on by cosy- 
looking chalets. inhabited by well-to-do peasants. standing in 
gardens gay with bright autumn flowers of every hue, fore- 
most among them being zinnias and asters of various shades, 
and shaded by pear and walnut trees bowed down with their 
load of fruit. ‘The stillness was broken only by the bhuin of 
innumerable bees that were busy among the heather and 
wild thyme at my feet, varied by the occasional chirp of a 
grasshopper or the buzz of mosquitoes. It was very hot, and 
i was not sorry when I reached the shade of the beech and 
pine woods which clothe the Grtisisherg. Here it was cooler, 
and I wandered up and up, stopping ever and anon to 
contemplate the exquisite views that continually presented 
themselves at some opening made at a salient point, till I 
reached the Rabenfluh. nearly 4000 ft. above the lake. This 
spot commands a wide prospect of the rich. fertile valley 
nearly as far as Berne, in the one direction, of the lake of 
Thun, backed by the Stockhorn, the Niesen, Bliimlis-alp, and 
the far-away Jungfrau in the other. 

Having rested a while and enjoyed to the full the beauty of 
the scenery, I set out on my return, which was more easily 
accomplished than the ascent had been. I followed the path 
by which I had gone up till I reached a sign-post with 
‘“Kohlerenschlucht"” on it, and as I thought “schlucht” (or 
ravine) sounded promising, I took the direction in which it 
pointed. 

Descending rapidly, the path now led through a lovely 
wood carpeted with the softes’ mosses of many sorts, into 
which my foot sank at every step, while on all sides were ferns 
of most luxuriant growth, among which the English maiden- 
hair and the Asplenium Rathumararia were conspicuous. 
Fungi, too, abounded, some of them of very curious shapes, 
and nearly all of brilliant hues. ‘Tiny rills and miniature 
cascades, clear ns crystal and cold as ioe, came tumbling over 
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the rocks at every turn, al) hurrying down to join their waters 
with those of the Htinibach, a small mountain stream, which 
here forces its way through a deep, rocky ravine, where it 
makes several waterfalls. one or two of them of considerable 
height and volume. One, the largest, if I remember rightly. 
was very picturesque, and seemed to have taken the form of 
a huge ostrich-feather. Following the course of this stream, 
which I crossed and recrossed by little rustic bridges, and 
passing by three or four poor cottages on its very brink, I 
soon came to the hamlet of Kohleren, and found myself on the 
Goldiwy] road, within a couple of miles of Thun. This road, 
running parallel with the Aare, from which it is only 
separated by the width of a meadow, is pleasantly shaded by 
great walnut-trees, now laden with fruit; while the pastures 
on the other side were thickly sprinkled with autumn crocuses. 
As I neared the town my attention was drawn to two or three 
of the handsomest wooden houses I have seen in Switzerland. 
Both the colour of the wood and the richness of the carving 
were very remarkable, and one or two had not merely a motto, 
which is often seen on the front of Swiss dwellings, but a 
whole poem, or several verses of a psalm, cut in large letters 
on them—words expressing some patriotic or, still more often, 
some plons sentiment. 

Space forbids, or I should tell of other delightful walks I 
took in this pretty neighbourhood, the remembrance of which 
must ever be of the pleasantest. L, T. M. 


The Duke of Westminster has been appointed Lord Lien- 
tenant of the newly-created county of London. 

An exhibition of Elizabethan relics connected with the 
Armada Tercentenary is held in the Grand Saloon of Drury- 
Lane Theatre. It was opened by the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham. 

_At an influential meeting held at Plymouth it was deter- 
mined to invite the Royal Agricultaral Society to hold its 
annual meeting in 1890 in that town, and upwards of £2000 
was subscribed in the room. 

The Hon. W. H. B. Portman on Oct. 25 opened the Victoria 
Jubilee Nursing Institute, which has been erected and endowed 
at Taunton, at a cost of £10,000. The institute adjoins the 
Taunton and Somerset Hospital, which was erected as a 
memorial of the Jubilee of George III. The scheme of en- 
larging the usefulness of this institution has been promoted 
by Dr. Edward Liddon ; and on an appeal being made for sub- 
‘criptions, an anonymous donor gave £5000. The whole of the 
sam desired has bevn raised. The architect was Mr Houghton 
Spencer, of Taunton. : 


THE EXTENSION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


All Londoners may congratulate themselves on the completion 
of a business which has, during three or four years past, 
engaged the active efforts of many public-spirited persons, and 
which has been brought to a successful result, securing in 
perpetuity for the enjoyment and recreation of the people a 
large addition to the open ground of Hampstead Heath, under 
the official care of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in future of 
the new London County Council. It may indeed be considered 
that this addition was necessary to preserve the advantages 
hitherto derived from the common use of the East Heath, the 
part extending from near the railway-station at South-End 

green to the Vale of Health and the Spaniards Road. 

That portion of the heath, which is frequented more than 
any other by holiday folk of the working classes, fronts to- 
wards Highgate a beautiful rising ground, known as the 
Parliament Hill Fields, with the noble woods of Lord 
Mansfield's park to the left hand, and to the right hand an 
elevated knoll, commanding a vast panoramic view which 
erabraces nearly the whole of London, with the Surrey Downs, 
Shooter's Hill in Kent, and the hills in Essex beyond Waltham- 
stow and Wanstead closing the prospect. The nearer views 
from the Parliament Hill Fields are certainly more beautiful 
than any others within ten miles of London. There is Caen or 
Ken Wood, the park of Lord Mansfield, covering a long ridge 
of high ground with a thick belt of magnificent foliage ; there 
is the open eastern side of the picturesque little town of 
Hampstead, ascending the brow of the East Heath to the Flag- 
staff summit near Jack Straw’s Castle, below which, in a 
deep grassy hollow, the quaint hamlet called “The Vale of 
Health” is marked by a tall castellated building, which was 
designed for a grand hotel, and the upper part of which has 
an imposing effect. But the most delightful view is across the 
Highgate Ponds, and over the still rural hedges of Millfield- 
Inne, to the West Hill of Highgate, which from Swain’s-lane, 
the quiet, trce-shaded avenue to Highgate Cemetery, rises 
steeply to the summit crowned by Highgate Church, and is 
clothed with foliage by Holly Lodge Park, the residence 
of Lady Burdetts Coutts, and by the groves and shrubberies 
of the villas in Fitzroy Park. The purchase from Lord 
Mansfield of these Parliament Hill fields, with the remnant 
of the Gospel Oak fields, a lower piece of level ground 
adjacent to the railway, admirably suitable for cricket, foot- 
ball, and lawn-tennis, is an acquisition of the greatest value. 
They would otherwise, probably, at no distant time, have been 
covered with houses, like all the land between Kentish Town 
and Holloway, which we can rgmember to have been open 
fields. The enormous increase of population in those districts 
of North London which are not within an easy distance either 
of Regent's Park or of Finsbury Park, makes the opening of 
the Parliament Hill fields an event likely to contribute to the 
health and happiness of vast numbers of families ; we have 
only now to urge that those fields should be rendered more 
accessible, from Kentish Town, by constructing an inexpensive 
foot-bridge over the North London Railway near the Gospel 
Oak Station, to save walkiny nearly a mile round. 

It has been observed, however, that the hitherto existing 
attractions of the East Heath at Hampstead, to which we 
now return, would have been Hable to entire destruction, 
if the recent extension had not been effected at the 
present time. This can be readily explained with a little 
attention to the topography. The lower edge of the 
East Heath is bounded for the most part by a deep ravine, 
anciently the channel of a stream of which the water is now 
collected in the Hampstead Ponds. On the opposite bank of 
this ravine, almost the entire slope of the rising ground, up to 
the Parliament Hill Fields, forms the East Park estate, part 
of the large Hampstead property of Sir Spencer Maryon 
Wilson. Many years ago, in the time of his predecessor, Sir 
Thomas Maryon Wilson, there was a plan of building houses 
along the whole length of this strip of land ; a terrace road, 
now abandoned and grass-grown, was made ready to be lined 
with rows of trim villas, which would have completely shut 
out every view of rural nature from that side of Hampstead 
Heath. This plan was happily not carried into effect; but a 
large portion of the ground, as it consisted of good brick-clay, 
was leased to a brick-maker, who held it until about two years 
ago, and by whom it was cut down, chopped, and carved in a 
manner utterly destructive of its natural form, which was that 
of a hill gracefully swelling with a fine outline, while the very 
pretty avenue of trees. at the public footpath from Hampstead 
to Highgate, was ruthlessly despoiled. The mischief can never 
be repaired ; but since the East Park estate, as well as the 
Parliament Hill Fields, is now purchased on public account, and 
the ugly traces of clay-cutting and brick-making may be partly 
veiled by the springing-up of wild grass and brambles, we 
hope that in time a rough natural thicket will hide the 
unsightly disfigurement of the once beautiful hillside. If 
trees were planted there which would grow to a large size, 
flourishing as they would do in that sheltered situation, our 
children or grandchildren would find it a obarming strip of 
woodland ; but we do not expect that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works—beg pardon, the London County Council—will go to 
such an expense. At any rate, the ground is saved from the 
house-builders, to whom it was actually offered for sale last 
year or the year before; and this means no less than the 
saving of Hampstead East Heath from the deprivation of any 
natural pleasantness that it has been deemed to possess. It 
was bad enough, in years long past, to have allowed the 
erection of the South Hil] Park houses at one end, and of the 
misplaced cluster of odd buildings in the Vale of Health, at 
the other, by which the eastward view is fatally interrupted, 
and the succession of soft landscape outlines. that charmed 
the eye of many a poet and many an artist, has been 
irretrievably spoilt. 

To the north-west of the land called the East Park estate, 
adjacent to that romantic side-path, overhung by trees, which 
descends skirting the edge of the heath, from the corner by 
“The Elms,” not far from Erskine House in the Spaniards 
Road, another piece of land, in itself perhaps the most beau- 
tiful, has been obtained by the recent arrangements. It is of 
small extent, but the intimate charm of its scenery, which 18 
due to the meadow-ground falling into dells and sequestered 
hollows, adorned with various clumps of trees, bas remained 
intact; few public or private parks can boast of a lovelier 
spot. This ground has never been accessible to unprivileged 
feet, but it could be admired by looking over the fence. Our 
Artist, Mr. W. H. J. Boot, a resident at Hampstead, has devoted 
to its features a due share of his attention, while he has, 1n 
other Sketches, delineated the lesser bridge in the East Park 
estate ; the view from the bottom of the East Heath looking 
towards Highgate; the familiar stile at the entrance to the 
Parliament Hill Fields; and the view of Parliament Hill from 
the Highgate Ponds, close to Millfield-Jane, looking in the south- 
west direction. The opposite spires of Highgate and of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, are seen, rising amidst trees, from one 
point of view on the East Park estate. Those well acquainted 
with the neighbourhood will anticipate our admission that 
these Sketches do not comprise all that has been won for public 
pleasure; but we may take another opportunity of showing 
what London has gained by the Hampstead Heath Extension. 
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ss WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated March 17, 1883), with three codicils (dated 
Feb, 20, 1886; May 19, 1887; and Feb, 24, 1888), of Mr. 
Richard Elliston Phillips Balston, late of Thornhills, Maid- 
stone, who died on Sept. 22 last, was proved on Oct. 19 by 
‘Thomas Balston (the brother), Richard James Balston (the 
aon), and Robert Lake Cobb, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £343,000. The 
testator gives and devises his piece of land in Gladstone-road, 
Maidstone, upon trust. either to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, in or towards the payment or endowment of the 
Vicar or perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Maidstone ; or for the 
erection of a charch, chapel, or elementary schools ; £3000 to 
the Vicar and churchwardens of St. Paul’s, Maidstone, upon 
trast. to pay the income to the Vicar for his own use; and 
£2000 Three per Cent Consolidated Stock to the said Vicar and 
churchwardens, upon trust, to apply the income in or towards 
payment of the stipend of a second Curate, and when there is 
no such second Curate, for the good of the poor. The good- 
will, machinery, and capital of his business of a paper maker 
at Springfield, together with the mills, warehouses, dwelling- 
houses, and lands he leaves to his son, Richard James Balston 
but charged with the payment of an annuity of £4000 for his 
son William Edward Balston. He devises his two messuages at 
Thornhills, with the gardens and premises, to his daughter, 
Mary Mansfield Balston, and also bequeaths to her his plate, 
glass, furniture, pictures, carriages and horses: £500 to his 
niece, Mary Mansfield; £1000 to his god-daughter, Mary Mans- 
field Cobb ; £1000 to Edward Prentice ; £15) to each executor, 
and other legacies to friends and servants. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves as to one third each to his 
son William Edward and his daughters Mary Mansfield and 
Mrs. Catherine Letitia Whitehead. 

The will (dated June IS, 18¢9) of Mr. Robert Roskel), late 
of Park House, Fulham, and New Bond-street, one of the firm 
of Hunt and Roskell, jewellers, who died on July 22 last, was 
proved on Oct. 24 by Allan Roskell and Charles John Roskell, 
the sons, and Philip Witham, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £277,000. ‘he 
testator. under certain covenants contained in two indentures 
of settlement, gives £10,000 to the trustees of the marriage 
settlement of his son Nicholas Robert Roskell : £7500 to the 
trustees of the marriage settlement of his daughter Mary, Lady 
Codrington ; £5000 each to his sons, Charles John, Nicholas 
Robert, and Richard ; £10,000, upon trust, for his son Charles, 
and then to his children ; £15,000, upon like trusts, for his son 
Nicholas Robert ; £7500 to his daughter, Lady Codrington, for 
life, and then to her children; £10,000, upon trust, for his 
grandson, William Robert Codrington ; £500 and an annuity 
of £1000, and the use. for life, of his house, furniture, horses, 
ke., to his wife, Mrs. Mary Roskell ; £200 each to his nephews, 
Johnand James Kendal; and leyacies to servants and executors. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his sons Nicholas Charles and Allan, in equal shares, 
for their respective lives, and then for their children. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Miss 
Mary Catherine Ann Myers. late of No. 4, Tilney-street, Park- 
lane, who died on Sept. 24 last, a spinster, without parent, 
brother or sister, uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, and intestate, 
were on Oct. 15 granted to the Most Hon. William, Marquis of 
Abergavenny. K.G., of Eridge Castle, Frant, Sussex. the lawful 
cousin-german, and one of the next-of-kin, the value thereof 
amounting to upwards of £ 169.416. 

The will (dated Ang. 6, 1885) of Miss Emily Coates, late of 
Upper Terrace Lodge, Hampstead, who died, on Sept. 26, at 
Love, Cornwall, was proved on Oct. 22, by Miss Marian Julia 
James, the sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £83,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£2000 each to her cousins, Mrs. Flora Elizabeth Robinson and 
Mrs. Eleanor Kathrine Miller; £500 to the London Domestic 
Mission Society, having stations at Spitalfields and St. Luke's ; 
and £200 to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The residue of her real and personal estate she 


leaves to her friend, Miss Marian Julia James, for her own use 
aud benefit. 


The will (dated March 6, 1888), witha codicil (dated March 13, 
1888), of Mr. Thomas Holt, formerly of New South Wales, and 
a member of the Legislative Council of that colony, but late 
of Halcot, Bexley, who died on Sept. 6. was proved on Oct. 19 
by Mrs. Sophia Johanna Charlotte Holt. the widow, Joseph 
Edwin Crawford Munro, and Alice Sophia Ellen Holt, Annie 
Isabella Holt, and Emmeline Augusta Holt, the daughters, the 
executors. The value of the personal estate in England exceeds 
£37,000, the bulk of the testator’s property being in Australia. 
The testator bequeaths £1500 and the use of his house and 
furniture, an annuity of £150 for life. two annuities of £830 
and £2500 during widowhood only, and a further annuity of 
£150 in the event of her marrying again. to his wife. Mrs. 
Sophia Johanna Charlotte Holt : £10,000 each to his daughters 
Alice Sophia Ellen, Annie Isabella, and Emmeline Augusta ; 
and legacies to his executors. He gives and devises his estate 
called “ Arthursleigh,” in Australia, to his son Arthur William 
for life, with remainder over to his first and other sons in 
seniority in tail male; his estate called “Sutherland " to his son 
Frederick Samuel Ellis, with a like remainder; and his “ Pitt- 
street Property,” Sydney, between his three sons and three 
daughters, in equal shares; but these devises are conditional 
upon the payment of part of the annuities to his wife. The 
residue of his property, both in England and Australia, he 
leaves between his three sons, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Feb. 28, 1871). with two codicils (dated 
Feb. 28, 1871, and July 7, 1882), of Mrs. Harriet Langford 
Cotton, late of The Convent, Kingsgate, Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
who died on Sept. 21, was proved on Oct. 19 by Thomas 
William Oliver, R.N., the nephew, Alexander Forbes Tweedie, 
and Richard Walter Tweedie, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £29,000. ‘The testatrix beyueaths 
£1000 to her sister, Mrs. Charlotte King; £1000 to Henry 
Oliver ; £7000, upon, trust, for Thomas Langford Oliver. for 
life, and then to his children ; her leasehold estate at Kensing- 
ton to Henry Horace Powell Cotton; £50 each to the poor of 
the parish of St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, and the parish 
schools; £25 for the schools at Broadstairs under the super- 
intendence of the Vicar; 200 guineas to each of her executors: 
and numerous other legacies to relatives and servants. The 
residue of her property she leaves to her nephew, Thomas 
William Oliver, absolutely. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under the seal of the Commissariot 
of Selkirk, of the trust, disposition, and settlement (dated 
Feb. 13, 1885) of Mr. James Johnstone, J.P., D.L., M.P. for the 
county of Clackmannan from 1851 to 1857, late of Alva, 
Stirling, and Hangingshaw, Selkirk, who died on Feb. 24, 
ranted to Fletcher Norton Menzies and Robert Blachford 
Mansfeld, the accepting executors nominate, was resealed in 


vondon on Oct. 17, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland exceeding £7000. 








The Newark Town Council have elected Mr. F. B. Foottit, 
Solicitor, as Coroner for the horough in place of Mr. W. Wallis, 
Slicitor, who has mysteriously disappcared from Newark. 
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CHESS. 


Communications for this department should be addreased to the Cheats Editor. 

W oH HAYTON.—No, one solution ig enough: but the discovery of others, when 
they exist, shows more careful analyais of the position. 

CW W (Plymvuth).—Thanka for game, which shall have attention. 

Mrs W J Barnp.—Your inference is wrong, but your judgment is right. The 
cartier problem was not published on account of the © wiut” of two-mave 
Problems from which we auffer ; but, as your turn comes nest, we will print the 
one Dow sent, which we certainly like better, 


BW La Movur (New York).—Thanks. We attach no importance to the flaw you 
wention, and Chink the position a very good ono, 


W Parsons, -The manner is correct; the matter, unfurtunately, possesses no 
Strategical interevet, 


G P Nicoxt. C EV, AND OTH RRS.—Q to B 4th will not solve No. 2823 P to K 3rd 
a euMcient answer for Black, 


PROWLEMS received with thanks from J W Pybus, W Gleave, Mra W J Baird, and 
BW La Mothe. 


Connect SoLtTioss OF PronLEM No. 2390 received from EJ Bohnstedt ; of 
Na. 252) from BJ Bolinsredt, Blur J Cochrane, W Porter, and Amateurs of 


Wedde's Hotel; of No, 23 from ATG tk n, PC cThe Hague), Charles Echeringtan, 
Joseph T Patlen, and WOH Hayton; of No. 23-3 from FC Cook (Reading), AW 
Hamilton Gell.and Amateurs of Wedde's Hotel, 


Connkcr SoLetioxs or PRropien No. 2324 received from Amateurs of Wedde's 
Horel, WJ (Victoria), Howard A, Thomas Chown (Brighton), E Casella (Parts), 
Rev Winfleld Cooper, BK Lucas, A Newman, J D Tucker (Leeds), EG Boys, 
D MeCoy Wialwayy. CEP, J Hare, Jupiter Junior, J Roex (Whitby), Peterhouse, 
Colutnbus, Shadformh Percy Ewen, Lo Desangea, J Dixon (Colchester), E Phillsps. 
AW Hamitron Gell, ik Wortera (Canterbury s, G VecBrent wood), E Field (Sur- 
hiton), WR Rall, Pembroke, Wilson (Grange-on-Sande), Martin F, Mrs 
Kelly, Dawn, Bhar H Cochrane, duia Short (Exeter), EJ Winter Wood, J Hep- 
worth Shaw, WS (SheMeld), TG (Ware), JT Pullen, FN Banks, KF Londen, 


J Thoms, J Gaskin, J B (Hallingtury) Dr F St, WH Hayton, G J Veale Dane 
John, FC Cook, T ituderts, and Nigel, ? ‘ : 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2399, 
BLACK, 
B to B 4th 
K or Kt moves 


WHITE, 
1. P takes P 
2.Q to Kt 2nd (ch) 
3. P or Q mates accordingly. 


If Binck play 1. Kt to B 6th, then 2. Q takes Bich); if1. Pto Q 3rd, then 2. Q to 
Ke 4th (ch); and if, Keto B oth, hen P takes Kt, &c. e ; ° 





PROBLEM No. 2326. 
By J. PIERCE, M.A. 
BLACK, 
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WHOT bs, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 








CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


An interesting game played in Mr. Fraser's Tourney, between Mr. J. H. 


BLAKE, of Southampton, and Mr. G; W. LENNOX, of Cardiff. Notes by 
Mr. Fraser, 


(Scotch Gambit.) 
WHITE (Mr. B.)) BLAcK (Mr. L.) WHITE (Mr. B.)) BLACK (Mr. L.) 


1.PtoK 4th P to K 4th 17. P takes P Kt takes Q P 
2K AttoR 3rd Q Kt ta B 3rd 18 Kiow K 4th 

3. P ta Q Ath P takes P White originally purposed to exchange 
4. Kt takes P BtoQ B 4th Kniehta here, but at the last moment 
5. Bto kK 3rd Q 10 B 3rd pel aa hia Unveition: He would 
6. P to Q B 3rd K Kite K 2nd} certainly have wot a better KANC—e.b., 
7, Q to Q 2nd p Lo Q R 3rd Is Ke takea Kt, R cakes Kt: dy. Kt to 


K ath. Q to Ro 3ed (he cannot, we helleve, 
Black may algo Castle here with perfect ; Allow the K Kt P to be captured) ; 90, Kt 


safety. to Q B 3th, with a good game. 
8 PtwK Bath P to Q 3rd 18, Q to QB 3rd 
9.Q to K B 2nd B to Q 2nd 19. Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 


10. Kt to B 2nd Castles (Q R) 


The usual reply i910. B takes B, but the 
text move appears far preferable, 


20. Q to K 3rd 


There is apparently no move, now, to 
Rave the game although @ to Roth would 


a) Considerably prolong it - ea. 9. Q to R 
11. B to kK 2nd . : wth, Q takes Ko: 21 Qto Raxchich), K to 
White ativicualy cannot, without dis- Q ends wt Ate Kt oth (cho, Brakes B; 
advantaue, play P to Q@ KO ath here, wi GQ takes Rich). Mtakes Q; 2a, Ro takes 
tk PROTO Gh coh, 2. KR te Q end, Kt to 

Kt to Q 2nd : has Btehry ot I CoQ ath cot, K ta 8 sq eR 


takes HR (ch), 
must Win. 


20, Q takes R P 


{ takes Ry and Black 
13. Kt takes B ake 1 % 


14. P to B 5th 


PtoK Kt 4th 
Kt to K 4th 


CeO hy. Blolea 21. Ktto Q 6th (ch) Rtakes Kt ° 

All this is played with great accuracy } 22. Q toK 4th Q to R 8th (eh) 
ards ticour, 23. Q to Kt sy Q takes Q (ch), 
16.Q Kto K sq P to Q 4th and White resigus. 





BLINDFOLD CHESS, 
One of eight simultaneous games played by Mr. BLACKBURNE at Trowbridge. 
(flampe Allgaier Gambit.) 
WHITE 


BLACK WHYTE BLACK 
(Mr. Blackburne). (No. 7 Board). (Mr. Blackburne), (No.7 Board), 
1 Pto Korth P to K ath 72, Q takes B 
2.Q Kt to B 3rd P to Q B 3rd 13. Rto B7th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 


3. P to Bath 
4. Kt to B 3rd 


] takes I KS Cc 8 lost by uw the forced 
: y . 


Mate isa tine piece of bhndfoid play, 


Blick is evidently unacquainted with; 14. P to K 5th Q to Q sy 
this opening, White now announced mate i eile 
5. P to Q 4th PtokK Kt 4th MOVES, 
6.P tok Kath Pto Ket 5th 15.Q ta Q 3rd (chy K to RK 4th 
7, Ktto Kt bth PtoK R 3rd 16. Rto Both B takes KR 
& Kt takes P K takes Kt 17. Q takes Bich)  Bto Kt 4th 
9. B takes P Bio K and 18. Blo Bi7th (eh K to R 5th 
10, Bto Bath (ech) Ko to Kt 2nd 19. P to Kt 3rd (ech) K to R 6th 
1}. Castles B takes P 20.Q to Bsq (ch)  K takes P 
12. B takes P 21.Q to ; ou (ch) KtoR6Gth 
A reply to Black'a Jast move that is | 22.Q Ww R dud. 
an Ae Black tourine, | Mate. 





Tn addition to the Important forthcoming English work on the openings to 
which we alluded some time ago, another treatise on the same subject ts 
anuounced by Mr, Steinitz, Sane naveldes of treatinent are promised, the 
chief of whieh is an explanation of the principles on Which each particular 
analysis is base}. Ff the author's Intentions are fully carried out, the book 
will rank as the best of tts kind yet published, and we hope nothing will 
prevent the expeeted completion of the manuseript: by the end of the year, 
A work from so eminent an exponent of the game as Mr. Steinitz will create 
as much stir in chess circles as that caused by the first appearance of Mr, 
Sueunton’s & Hardbook " in 1848, 

The Windsor Chess C’nb, under the presidency of the Hon. and Rev, 
Canon Courtenay, has commenced its winter programme, Meetings will be 
held every Thursday at Layton’s Rooms from three to twelve p.m., and some 
of the London masters are expocted to be present oceasionally. 

A match between the Hampstead and Somerset House Chess Clubs, 
played on Oct. 22, resulted in the victory of the latter team by six games to 
two. 

Mr. Gunsberg visited the East London Chess hh Mile-End-road, on 
Oct. 20, and gave an exhibition of simultancous play in the Lecture Hall of 
the Peaple’s Palace. Mecting 24 opponents, ho won 19, lost 2, and drew 3. 
Messrs. H. Cudmore and W. H. Pullinger were his successful antagoniats. 


Mr. Alderman Whitehead, Lord Mayor-Elect, has been 
presented to the Lord Chancellor, in accordance with custom, 
and has received her Majesty's approval of the choice of the 
citizens. 


THE DENISON GOLD-MINES, ALGOMA, 
UPPER CANADA. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, who was sent to Aus- 
tralia from England “Across Two Oceans,” travelled by a 
somewhat indirect and lingering route: after visiting the 
West Indies, and making sketches of the Panama Canal works. 
our Ilastrations of which have been published. he proceeded 
to New York, and thence to Montreal, with the purpose of 
crossing the North American Continent by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. This purpose was accomplished, with par- 
ticular facilities allowed him for seeing and sketching the 
most interesting places along that line, from Ottawa by. Lake 
Nipissing, and north of Lake Superior, to Manitoba, to the 
North-West prairie-lands, to Calgarry and Banff, on the Bow 
River, thence over the Rocky Mountains and through the high- 
lands and forests of British Columbia, to the Pacific coast. 
We shall present to our readers an interesting series of Illus- 
trations of the main line; but there is a branch line, running 
120 miles in a south-west direction, from the Sudbury Junction 
by Spanish River to Algoma, at the head of Lake Huron. by 
which Mr. Prior went to see the new Canadian gold-fields, 
situated in the township of Den.son, not more than twenty- 
two miles along the Algoma line. The gold-mines there bave 
already become so famous that our Illustrations of this 
subject may be worth giving apart from those of the main 
route to the Great West ; and our Special Artist was enabled, 
by the assistance of the consulting engineer, Mr. Charles 
Dobson, to obtain precise information. 


The “Tough and Ranger” gold-mine, henceforth to 
be called “ The Vermilion,” which is expected to be one of the 
richest anywhere, but which is certainly remunerative to its 
fortunate owners, was discovered in the summer of 1887 by 
Mr. Ranger, a French Canadian of much experience, furnished 
with an outfit of necessary stores and appliances by Mr. Robert 
Tough, and employed on the terms of sharing the proceeds of 
any successful find he could make. Gold was found ona plot 
of land which Mr. Tough purchased ; and the first portion of 
the claim was sold to Mr. Duncan, now Vice-President of the 
Vermilion Mine Company. Several American capitalists 
at Chicago and New York joined in furming the company. 
and operations were commenced, which have go far been very 
Buccessful. Our Special Artist, accompanied by Mr. Dobson, 
after alighting from the railway freight-train which conveyed 
them from Sudbury, had to walk three miles, in pouring rain, 
through forest and swamp, along a path which was often go 
deep in mire that they could only get on by walking on the 
fallen tranks of trees. We give the remainder of the 
description in Mr. Prior's own words :— 


“The country all round, for miles and miles, has been 
ravaged by fire ; and only the stumps and sticks of spruce and 
fir trees remain. The Vermilion Mining Company have put up 
a few shanties and a house, and are now sinking shafts and 
crushing the quartz. still on quite a small scale ; but the whole 
township of Denison, so rich in gold, will soon be full of 
stamping and crushing mills ; and no doubt a town will spring 
up in this wild and burnt forest wilderness. Everything is 
very primitive at present; the shaft is about thirty-two feet 
deep, and only two men can work at a time. filling a bucket, 
which is then carried over to the crushing-machine, and for 
washing. Extraordinary finds of gold are made ; and very 
rich specimens of ore are constantly brought up. I chanced 
to arrive just at such a time, and made a sketch of the experts 
examining a fine piece of quartz. 

“So great is the excitement about this particular district 
that people of all classes are flocking to the spot. Men who 
have bought lots in the township are to be seen and heard of 
all over the place. I met a great banker, an alderman of 
Toronto, and an independent gentleman, travelling with an 
expert, to find ont if their property had any gold upon 
it ; and I made a sketch of the party of prospectors starting 
from the Ranger Lode hut in search of the precious metal. 
They had seven miles to walk through a burnt forest, with 
impediments at every step; and I only hope they will have 
returned perfectly satisfied with their land purchase.” 








THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY AT SEAHAM 
HARBOUR. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland paid a visit to Seaham Har- 
bour, on Oct. 27, to fulfil, with the Marchioness, some im- 
portant duties. His Lordship has had erected a magnificent 
new drill-hall for the 2nd Durham Artillery Volunteers, of 
which he is the Colonel-Commandant, in succession to his 
father. Preceded by the band, sixty strong, his Lordship led 
the brigade to the Vicarage Field, where an inspection took 
place. They afterwards marched to the new Londonderry 
Drill-hall, which Lady Londonderry declared open. The 
Marquis of Londonderry, the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Lord 
Herbert Vane-Tempest, Lady Helen Vane-Tempest, Colonel 
Walkey, inspecting officer of the district, and a number of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood were also present. Lady London- 
derry also presented the prizes won by the brigade in its regi- 
mental competition and at Shoeburyness and the Scottish camp. 
The Marquis, addressing those present, said the opening of 
the new hall marked an epoch in the history of the 2nd 
Durham Artillery Volunteers. He need ‘hardly say that the 
reason for their deserting their old quarters was the increase, 
both rapid and marvellous, in the numbers of the regiment. 
In 1860 the number of men forming the 2nd Durham Artillery 
Volunteers comprised four batteries and 204 men, who were at 
the review held by her Majesty in Hyde Park. In 1880 the 
strength of the regiment bad increased to 788; and in 188 it 
was 925. He was also glad to recognise their skill in repository 
drill. and their soldierly and military bearing in the field. The 
reports of the inspecting officers for many years had been 
most satisfactory. This was, no doubt, due to the zeal 
energy, and perseverauce with which they had espoused the 
cause of the Volunteer movement. ‘They must also feel it was 
their duty as a regiment to be progressive, and he trusted they 
would in the future manifest the same zeal, energy, and per- 
severance in discharging their duties that they had hitherto 
done. Major Warham having handed to his Lordship a silver 
salver, and purse containing £65, subscribed by the officers and 
men of the regiment, the Marquis of Londonderry presented 
the silver salver and parse of gold to Adjutant-Major R. Hard- 
castle on his retiring from service under the terms of the Act 
of Parliament, he having been seventeen years Adjutant of the 
regiment. His Lordship attributed much of the success of the 
regiment to the ability and untiring zeal of Major Hardcastle. 
Major Hardcastle briefly acknowledged the presentation. 


An anonymous donor has forwarded £500 to the fund for 
maintaining the cruising hospital-ships of the Mission to 
Deep-Sea Fishermen. 

Mr. John Walker, of Cheltenbam, has given £5000 to 
endow a canonry in Gloucester Cathedral, to be permanently 
associated with the office of diocesan missioner, and to form a 
memorial of the late Mr. Gambier Parry. of Higham, the 
painter of Gloucester and Ely Cathedrals and Tewkesbary 
Abbey. 
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L View of the Tough and Ranger Mine. 2. The Tamarac Swamp, on the Road to the Ranger Mine. 3. Entrance to the Shaft, Tough and Ranger Mine. a 
‘4. Mining Prospectors on their Journey. 5, Stamping-Mil) for Crushing the Gold-bearing Quartz. 6. Washing and Testing the “ Tailings.” 7. Examining a Fine Nugget just found. 


THE DENISON GOLD-MINES, NEAR ALGOMA, LAKE HURON, UPPER CANADA. 


ee ( SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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Electro-Silver Table 


Ca Lamp. 
Rolid «Fluted Coffee Pot, with Ebony ADE ARES 428) EG: 
. Electro. Silver. handle. 
din... £3 5 ..£8 O 1 pint. 1} pint. 


? 10ip... 4 5 ae 13 1§ 
“ jlin... 4 18 .. 14 15 


Solid Silver... £9 0 ..£)0 10 
Best Electro. 310 .. 4 0 






Fluted xolid Silver Tublo 
Lamp, on marbie plinth, 
height, 16In,.£8 86. 


MAPPin and WEBB'S Fitted Plate Chests. 
SPECIAL LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 






Two pairs Stag-Handle Carvers and Steel, in Case, £1 168, 






































cs - Te _ aS ee = 
( Rees. Route Bngnr fait Cut-Glass Inkstand, Solid Silver 
Solid Sliver ss Mounts and Pen Rests = 
Best Electro Teil richly chased, = 
i Marble Base... .. £515 0 ? 
Onyx Base « B29 0 
(ui 
\ i 
: : ap wS. 
= = aS : === A, | N o—s a / 
Reyistered “ Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, we aay é 
Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. : =" ‘ sa Perre 
Complete in Case, Sterling Silver, £11 11s, Best Electro-Sliver, £5 5s. a ene Ph es iil 
dad % Two Crimped-Edge Sterling Chased Electro-Siiver Table Lamp, 
ay, Full-Size Antique Flut 1 Tea and Caffec s MAPPIN & WEBB Silver Salts and Spoons, in 13in. high, £1 10s. 
Sterling Silver .. £26 5s. Best Electro .. £9 ‘ ; 9 Morocco Case, £1 12s. 6d. Any colour Fancy Lace Shade, 66. 6d. 
18, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. Factories and Show-Rooms: 34, King-st., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 158, OXFORD-ST,., LONDON, W. 
eeu fg a Sf OS 
2 ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 
Special Aeonene : RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. 
9 SPRAINS, 
NEW PATTERNS FREE. 
SPEARMAN WROWERS of 1B" COD AMER 
AND i8 NEW BOND S;W. 
SPEARMAN, 
PLYMoOvUTEL. S , 
CHEST COL | | 
: EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS CAUTION. EXTRACTS. SORETHROATHomCOLD-StiFFNESS 4/ LZ 
? AND BENGER’'S Foon differs cn- / INTERNATIONAL 










ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool ouly. 


Orders are Carrisge Paid; and any Icngth Is cut. 


These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
themscives, not through Agents or Drapers. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMAN anp SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 


tirely from any other Food 
obtainable, When mixed | 
with warm milk i¢ forms a 
delicate nutritious cream, in 
which the curd is reduced to 
the same flocewlent digestible 
condition fn which it exists in 
human milk, so that hard {n- 
digestible masses cannot form ¢ Z 
in the stomach. 





It may be had of Chemists, 
&e., everywhere, or will be 
forwarded free by Parcel! 
Post direct from the Mauu- 








MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (5. Paine a 


) HEALTH EXHIBITION 


Tins, 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


F For Children and Invalids, “SVq 








nd F. TB. Benger), 


“Mr. BENGER’S adniirable 
preparations.”"—Lancet, 


“We have given it in very 
many cases with the most 
marked beneflt, patients fre- 
quently retaining St after 
every other food had been 
rejected."—London Medical 
Record. 


“Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 
was wonderful. ‘The little 
fellow grew strong and fat, 
and is now ina thriving con- 
Aition—in facet the ‘ Flower of 








A “Blackheath Harrier" writes :— 


“ June 22, 1888. 
“Draw attention to the bencfit to be derived from 
weing Elliman'’s Embrocation after cross country 
running in the winter months.” 





The Tufnell Park Hon. Secretary writes :— 


“T can testify to the excellence of your Embrocation 
and its great popularity, not only for Colds and Sprains, 
but as a capital Restorer of the System, after cither a 


facturers, 7, Exchange-street, MANCHESTER. the Flock. "—Pricate Leiter, | Punishing race or hard game of football. 


- FINE BRILLIANT STARS, ~ 


Forming Brooches, Pendants, Hair 
Ornaments, and Tiaras. 





















FIVE STARS, mounted to form Tiara, 
from £1746 to £425. 
Catalogue of. Novelties 


Post-F ree. - 
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AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS. 

The adjoining galleries of Mr. McLean and Messrs. Tooth, 
which, in friendly rivalry, usually open on the same day, have 
not, this year, departed from the time-honoured custom. As 
the managers of both galleries are recognised adepts in cater- 
ing for the varying taste of the public, it is interesting to 
stady their points of contact and divergence. Both galleries 
show a marked predominance of works by foreign artists. At 
Messrs. Tooth’s, scarcely more than one third of the 150 
exhibited works bear the names of English painters ; whilst 
at Mr. McLean's smaller exhibition the disproportion is still 
greater. It may be said that British artists have elsewhere 
abundant opportunities of showing their work, and that they 
are satisfied with the publicity thas obtained ; but it is worthy 
of notice that the two dealers who are regarded as the most 
experienced and astute in the trade should thus interpret 
public feeling ic art. 

Mr. McLean's piece de résistance (he always has one, at 
least, in his bill-of-fare) is Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur's latest work, 
“ Pasturage in the Pyrenees” (29), a mountain-top bright with 
Alpine roses, on which stands a magnificent rough-haired bull, 
surrounded by his somewhat numerous family of cows and 
calves. In her rendering of animals Rosa Bonheur stands 
almost alone amongst foreign artists, and it is enough to say 
that in the present work she shows no signs of failing powers; 
whilst in the distant landscape, fringed with snow-touched 
mountains, she strikes a note of poetry which has too often 
been absent from her powerful but somewhat prosaic inspira- 
tions. It is interesting to contrast Rosa Bonheur's work with 
that of another past master in the craft, E. Van Marcke, whose 
“Dutch Pasture Land” (17) is, in its treatment, as far re- 
moved from the French lady’s as the Pyrenean mountains are 
from the polders of Holland. If there be those who prefer 
the realism of the latter, we can find no cause for quarrel, for 
Van Marcke, in his own line, is as distinctive and praise- 
worthy as Rosa Bonheur. Amongst the other foreign 
pictures, Julius Zuber's “ In Love” (14) shows that the artist 
can do something besides Egyptian cafés, and can throw 
into Western life not a little of that mingled sentiment and 
humour which distinguished his studies in the streets of Cairo. 
Senor Barbudo's “ First Communion ” (16) ought to be studied 
in comjunction with Sefior Ga!legos’ ‘ Baptism,” in Messrs. 
Tooth’s exhibition; for both are the results of Fortuny’s 
teaching or example. In both we have the same crowd of 
prelates, richly dressed men and women, with clouds of muslin 
floating in all directions, and in both we have the same minute 
study of details, the same carefally-finished backgrounds which 
destroy all sense of repose. From each of these pictures, at 
least three might be carved without violence to the whole ; and 
we venture to think that in each case the sections would give 
a fairer idea of each artist's technical skill and sense of colour. 
Herr Neubert’s “Approaching Storm” (33) and “A Fine 
Evening” (44) are very much like half-a-dozen other works 
he has produced every year for some time past. Herr Max Todt, 
Herr Poetzelberger, and Mons. Clays are, as usual, distinguish- 
able by careful work without much imagination. 

Amongst the English artists Mr. J. B. Bargess’s “ Imperti- 
nent Students of Salamanca” (15) is a happy retarn to a style 
in which he earned his spurs many years ago; and although 
he may not hope to catch, like John Philip, the richer tones of 
Spanish colour, he has a keener sense of Spanish humonr, 
which is not, even in these days, devoid of a certain stateliness. 
The fault of this picture. in our eyes, is the undue importance 


given to the brazier at which the girls are warming their feet.. 


It occupies the centre of a rather large canvas, and draws 
away the eye from the laughing girls, the scandalised duenna, 
and the enterprising young students who have forced their 
way into the house. In Mr. J. W. Godward, whose single 
work at Burlington House last summer passed almost un- 
noticed, Mr. McLean has discovered an artist who has studied 
Alma Tadema to some purpose. In “The Tiff” (22) and 
in “Waiting for the Dance” (25) the painter's object 
has been apparently to show, in the first place, his 
delicate sense of colour—especially in the single figure 
of the standing girl; and secondly, his marvellous dex- 
terity in reproducing Mr. Alma ‘Tadema’s rendering of 
marble. leopard’s skin, and bronze-work. In time, we hope, 
Mr. Godward will trust a little more to his own imagination, 
and a little less to Mr. Tadema’s ; but meanwhile he will, doubt- 
less, find considerable profit by bringing his work to this high 
level of technical skill. Mr. Burton Barber is never at a loss 
for a fresh combination of his chubby child and patient fox- 
terrier. The present arrangement, “Trying” (21), shows with 
what more-than-human sweetness the dog submits to be 
dressed in Dolly's clothes, and how thoroughly he seems to 
enter into the child's game without losing sense of his own 
dignity. He seems to wish to convey that he is quite aware 
that when he likes he can be a much better companion to the 
child than her doll or her nurse, or even her elder sister. Mr. 
Peter Graham's “ Banks of a Scotch Loch” (11) is painted 
with his usnal dash; but it is sad to find in L. B. Hurts 
“Cloudy Day in Glen Sligachan” (39) a reproduction of so 
many of Mr. Graham’s mannerisms with less of his skill. 

In Messrs. Tooth’s galleries the honours may be said to be 
more equally divided between our own and foreign artists— 
Frank Holl, L. Deutsch, and Dagnan-Bouveret. The now well- 
known picture, “ Besieged” (124), by the first-named, was 
painted in the rare intervals of leisure he could snatch from 








SCENES AND INCIDENTS ON BOARD A CUNARDER 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


portrait-painting, and represents another episode in the “ Idyll 
of Suffering,” which he never lived to complete. The mother, 
whose husband is perhaps a prisoner in Germany, or fighting 
in the snow on the frontier, has just come back to her two 
children with a scanty scrap of food, and, sick with fear and 
apprehension at the prospect for the morrow, seems aboyt to 
abandon as useless the struggle for life. M. Dagnan’s 
“ Pardon ” (56) is a fine bit of realistic work, representing one 
of those quaint Breton customs, where men and women, old and 
young, make the circuit of the church or cloisters. sometimes 
on their knees imploring in a low melancholy dirge pardon 
for the faults of their seemingly unchequered lives. Herr 
Deutsch’s “La Jeune Favorite” (90) is chiefly noteworthy 
for its subducd colour, and for the powerful painting of 
the four eunuchs in white dresses, who salute the new 
favourite as she enters the private apartments of her lord. 
The attendant, in yellow silk, who guards the doorway is also 
a clever bit of painting; whilst the almost childlike figure of 
the girl is not without a certain pathetic interest. Mr. L. 
Raven Hill is, if we mistake not, like Mr. Ridgway Knight, an 
American by birth and a French artist by education. Both of 
them are seen here to advantage, the former in “A Little 
Gipsy” (30), a child surrounded by fallen leaves, and tho 


latter in his Salon work *“ Left in Charge” (118), a bit of 


Seine scenery soft and delicate in colour, though showing, 

erhaps, too much imitative work to attract sufficient notice 
from the Parisian public. M. Léon Lhermitte in “ La Veillée” 
(129) shows a more joyous side of Breton life, and de- 
picts the custom of many a village where the women, to 
save fire and light, assemble in one another's cottages 
to pass the long winter's evenings—spinning and winding 
their wool in merry companionship. Here,asat Mr. McLean's, 
are to be found specimens of Mr. Burton Barber’s work 
‘“’ Mischief " (12), and of Mr. Godward’s “ Ianthe” (23), show- 
ing how both dealers recognise the current of popular taste. 
Of Senor Gallegos’ “ Baptism ” (74) we have already spoken ; 
but we may add that, in addition to many other points in 
common with Senor Barbudo's work, it would seem as if, in 
many cases, the same models had sat to both artists. In strong 
contrast with all this foreign work or work modified by foreign 
influence, are two pictares, ‘Sympathy ” (64) and “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” (122), by Mr. G. B. O’Neill, which seem to carry 
us back forty years in English art. Simple and direct in 
intention and treatment, they belong to a school of which we 
regret to see the almost total disappearance, even whilst 
admitting the progress our painters have made, and the good 
they have learned from their neighbours on all sides. Among 
the remaining works, which will repay an extra amount of 
attention, are Eugéne De Blaas' “C'est lui” (1); Mr. David 
Farquharson's “Glen Muick” (4) and “ Lochnagar ” (104), a 
very remarkable bit of landscape; M. Julien Dupré's “ Hay- 
time ” (44); Charles Meissonier's “ Improvisatore” (95), in 
reality a man with a hurdy-gurdy ; Mr. John Philip's “ New 
Ballad” (117), painted in 1863 ; and several typical works by 
Mauve, Artz, Israels, amongst the foreigners; and by Messrs. 
Leader, T. Collier, and Heywood Hardy amongst our owa 
fellow-countrymen. 


DUAL NOVEMBER. 


November has ao twin aspect-of which each phase is utterly 
unlike. Hence comes the complete dissimilarity, not to be 
found of any other month in the year, which exists between 
the portraiture of November by the urban and rural pen 
respectively. In description, a London November is usually 
found as a clear proof of the conventional Frenchman's sup- 
posed idea of the month as one promoting general] suicide from 
Waterloo Bridge. And it must be confessed that even the 
most determined lover of the sweet shady side of Pali-mall, 
who contemns all rural dwellers as 
Crawling from window to window to see 
A goose On a cOmMmMOoén, a Crow on 2 tree, 

finds his admiration of town much strained when subjected 
to the test of this particular month. The too common experience 
of fog, thick, nauseous, and gloomy, which insinuates itself 
everywhere in combination with slushy, greasy, gloomy streets, 
which even when the early lamps are lighted merely gains a 
twinkle of light here and there through the mephitie vapour 
wreaths of “ London particular,” the rasping air and biting wind, 
the general chilliness, dampness. darkness, and ill-temper : 
the constant performances among all one’s friends and 
acjuaintances on “the light catarrh”; the short days and 
long nights, when the enterprising burglar once more demon- 
strates how admirable is our system of allowing the night 
police to announce their progress half a mile off by the regu- 
lation boots: the whole aspect of London under a vast canopy 
of foul-smelling fog, which fills the most carefully warmed 
room in a most insinuating but effective manner—all these 
things make a picture of the month which too frequently 
proves the correctness of Hood's famous lines on November. — 

And as such is the experience of the town writer, what wonder 
that in the list of months this one has achieved a reputation 
of the gloomiest? Can anything be found attractive in its 
name? may well beasked. Yet, on the same day and within 
hulf an hour, you shall see the dual aspect in brilliant con- 
trast—the self-same day, which lours so grimly and depress- 
ingly over London, shall, within a few miles out of the 
metropolitan boundaries, be a picture which is full of charms. 
Take the train,and run a few miles in whichever direction 
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you will out of town limits~—start from the farthest suburb 
to the edge of the nearest really rural district—why it is like the 
pantomime transformation from the Cave of Dullness to the 
Realm of Sunshine! Behind lies London, as you ganze, a 
blurred, huge mags seen through a grimiest robe of foul black 
or yellow vapour, with fantastic images here and there, mag- 
nified through the fog. You are but a few miles out, yet 
round you is the other aspect of the month — the rural 
November. Bare and leafless, indeed, are the trees ; but behind 
them isa background of azure sky, and through their inter- 
lacing tracery of boughs the winter sun gleams on every twig. 
“The ,air bites shrewdly,” it is trne; but the clammy 
rawness of the mephitic fog you have left behind; the 
keenness is bracing, and the blocd circulates anew under it, 
Look round, and confess that the most inveterate prejudices 
which have been fostered by town-limners of the month must 
melt before the scene. Glance at the cottages where somo 
chardy flowers still brave the winter, and notice how rich and 
beautiful in tint, from bright to dark green and deep crimson, 
is the Virginia creeper, which so generally clusters round the 
‘wall, and enwreathes door and window. Is there woodland near? 
It is likely the woodman’s axe is heard ; forthe felling of timber 
copse, and underwood, is part of the work of the time. Inthe bare 
brown fields where the wild November partridges, splendid in 
condition, where you can get a shot, whirr up a hundred yards 
before the gun, the clink of the plough-horses’ harness is 
heard, and the hovering cloud of rooks, with, perhaps, a bevy 
of sea-gulls from the nearest coast mingling with them, 
attests the progress of the plough. In the turnip-fields, kept 
for the purpose, the sheep penned in are feeding, and the cattle 
stand in the straw-yards lazily munching from the troughs. 
Cold though the sweeping winds that scatter the carpet of 
leaves lying thick in the copses and ditches, the sun is gleam- 
ing, the air is clear, and all the sights and sounds of active, 
rural life are in full evidence around, while -the workers feel 
none of the sickly depression which characterises those of 
"London who are breathing, coughing, and sneezing fog in 
every direction. In some places, where apples and pears 
abound, the gider-press is at work on the inclosed green in 
front of the farm-house; while, where the root-crops are 
ample and valuable—and stock-raising rice wheat - raising 
makes them annually more so—the harvesting of swedes 
and mangolds is busily going on. Be the air keen—“a 
nipping and an eager air “—yet all is blithe activity. Yet 
you are only a few miles ont of London, which this self- 
same morning is groaning gloomily againat murky November. 


_Nor is it only in farm-life that the maligned month has its 
charms. The shooter ranges the fields pretty sure, if birds are 
scarce and wild, to have a chance of finding a woodcock, and 
certainly snipe ; while if pools or streams lie in his way it is 
even betting that some scattered individuals of the duck race 
will rise with heart-stirring quack and flapping of wings to 
dart swift as an arrow upwind, presenting as thrilling a target 
for the chokebore as can well be wished. Of horse and hound 
we say nothing, for who knows not the exciting glimpse in the 
course of a brisk November walk of pink as the field stream 
away in the distance, and the maddening music of the pack as 
they flash across the fallows, the woodlands echoing their cry { 
To the honest angler, who thinks Izaak Walton greatest of 
English men, the month has its own particular charm, for it 
is the special feeding time of the pike—‘the tyrant of the 
watery main ’—who finds his appetite keen in proportion to 
the air, and trolling or spinning, despite wet lines and freezing 
fingers, is at its best inthismonth. Wild as is the aspect of the 
month, with winds roaring many a time and oft through the 
woods, while leaves fly in clouds and twigs fall in crowds— 
was not the greatest storm ever known in England that 
tremendous one of Nov. 27, 1703, when in Kent alone 250,000 
trees were blown down ?—wild, we say, as sometimes the 
aspects of the month, the wayfarer who has eyes, and uses 
them, often sees sights not seen in tamer times. High aloft, 
for instance, if you be near the sea, may you now and again 
hear the echoing “hank, hank ! "—wild ‘trumpet-cry of the 
wild geese—and see that curious wedge-formation of theirs as 
they cleave the air with their strong pinions. Far oftener 
will you behold the Indian file of the wild ducks going at 
express speed, or, turning by some field, start a huge bevy of 
fieldfares or a vast cloud of starlings, which wheel and turn 
like an animated sheet of glossy feathers. In the woodlands 
you shall see the stock-dove, far rarer and less known than 
the ordinary wood-pigeon, which arrives this month from more 
northern regions, being one of the latest birds of passage. 
And in the fields, if haply you be not above studying the 
ground beneath your feet, you shall see one of the most 
curious of sights if investigation of a specimen be made—a 
mole’s nest. ‘The moles this month make the nests in which 
they intend to pass the winter and in the spring to deposit 
their young; they are of larger size than the ordinary mole- 
hill, and lined with grass and leaves. But this is only one of 
the interesting things which make the “ harvest of a quiet eve,” 
and prove how much there is to charm in the rural phase of 
the aspect of November. F. G. W. 





Earl Dudley (with the Countess, his mother) paid a visit 
to Worcester on Oct. 29 to receive an address from the Mayor 
and Corporation of that city on the attainment of his majority. 
rhe occasion was made a public holiday, the bells of the prin- 
cipal churches were rung, and flags floated in the chief streets. 


} | Nis cr or} wt . r " 
thus standing, my thoughts reverted to a child—a ten-year old boy—of a neighbour of mine, residing near 
ny Consulate residence - who ha ] been cured of a stubborn case of rheumatism by the use of St. Jacobs Oil, and I 
remembered the steward of the ship had told me the day before that he had cured himself of a very severeattack of the 


y Taw York 1 ’ fara 1 . _— : 
gout in New York, just before his last voyage, by the use of the remedy. I at once left my young friend and went 


Of all the ereat Atlantic steam-ship lines the CanarJ still stands without a rival in popularity. Its steamers are not below to find the steward. I not only found him off duty. but discovered that he had bottle of the Oil in hi 
: ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ) ¥Y, OUL alscoveres 1a 1 Dad a bottle of the Ol in Os 


only the fastest, but excel all in comfort and general attendance. Life on board one of these floating palaces is not, 
As some may suppose, one of dull routine, but full of Incidents ; acquaintances are quickly made, friendships are 
established of which many interesting tales are told in after years. A late Unite] States Consul at one of the 
Enelish ports relates the following :—* On my last voyage from England, on one of the Cunard steamers, I notice] one 
morning, after a few days out of port, a young man hobbling about on the upper deck, supported by crutches, and 
scoming to move with extreme difficulty and no little pain. He was well-dressed, and of exceedingly handsome 
countenance ; but his limbs were emaciated and his face sallow, which bore traces of long suffering. As he seemel 
to have no attendant or companion, he at once attracte my sympathies, and I went up to him as he leaned against 
the taffrail looking out on the foaming track which the steamer was making. ‘Excuse me, my young friend,’ I said, 
touching him gently on the shoulder, ‘you appear to be hardly able or strong enough to trust yourself unattendel 
On &n ocean yoyage ; but if you require any assistance I shall be glad to help you.’ * You are very kind,’ he replied, 
in a Weak voles, ‘but I require no present ald beyond my crutches, which enable me to pass from my state-room up 


here to wet the benefit of the strnshine an! the sea breeze.’ ‘You have been a great sufferer, no doubt, | said; ‘and 
I judge that you have been afflicted with rheumatism, whose prevalence and intensity seem to be on an alarming 
increase both in England and America?’ * You are right, he answered ; ‘I have been its victim for two years, and 
after failing to fint relief from moiical skill, have lately triel the springs of Carlsbad and Vichy; but they have 





roused him, and inquired how he felt. 


locker, which he had carried across the ocean in case of another attack. He readily parted with it on my repre- 
sentation, and, hurrying up again, I soon persuaded the young man to allow me to take him to his berth and apply 
the remedy. After doing so, I covered him up snugly in bed, and requested him not to get up until I should see 


him again. That evening I returned to his state-room and found him sleeping peacefully and breathing gently. I 


‘Like a new man, he answered, with a grateful smile. ‘I feel no pain, and 


am able to stretch my Iimbs without difficulty. I think I'll get up.’ ‘No, don't get up to-night,’ I said: ‘but let 
me rub you again with the Oil, and in the morning*you will be much better able to go above.’ I then applied the 
| Oil, again rubbing his knees. ankles, and arms thoroughly, until he said he felt as if he had a mustard-poultice all 
over his body. I then left him. The next morning, when I went up on deck, I found my patient waiting for me 
with a smiling face, and without his crutches. I don't think I ever felt so happy in my life. To make a long story 
short, I attended him closely during the rest of our voyage—some four days—applying the Oil every night, and 
guarding him against too much exposure to the fresh and damp spring breezes; and on Janding at New York he 
was able, without assistance, to mount the hotel omnibus and go te the Astor House. I called on him two days later, 
nud found him actually engaged in pecking bis trank, preparatory to starting for his home that evening. Witha 
grateful smile he welcomed me, and pointing to a box carefully done up in thick brown paper, he sald :— That is a 
dozen bottles of St. Jacobs Oll, which I have just purchased from Hudnut, the chemist across the way, and I am 
taking them home to show my good mother what has saved her son’s life and restored him to her in health, Ifyou 
shonld- ever visit Sedalia, in Missouri, I will show you a bottle of St, Jacobs Oil enshrined in a silver and gold 


done me no gool, and I am now on my return home to Missouri to dic, I suppose, I shall be content casket, which we shall keep as an ornament, ns well as a memento of our mecting on the Cunard steamer.’ We 
if-lite is me to reach my mother's presence. She ls a widow, and I am her only child. There parted, after an hour's pleasant chat, with mutual goodwill and esteem, and a few weeks afterwards | received a 


was a )in this speech while’: affected m» profoundly, and awakened In me a deeper sympathy than I had felt 
before L Lind no words 10 answer him, aud stood silently beside him, watching the snowy wake of the ship. While ' regards,” 


rz 
- 


Ad i 


letter from him telling me he was,in perfect health, and containing many graceful expressions of ils affectionate 
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The New 1888 Pencil Bracelet. . Gold and Pearl 1888 Bracelet, 
Gold, 438, ; Silver, 12a 6d.; Gold an-l Pearls, @0a. P pula epg egies £2 2a, 
Without 1888, 323. and 45s, Diamond; and 
, Rubies, £5 5s. . 
: ~~ Repairs quickly —— — An Illustrated 
; Ps — \ 





ae PURE|NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY 






















GOES FARTHEST. Lo Rod pe 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. x and. directions catalog 






post -free. Old 
Gold, &e., ex- 


post-free. 
changed. 





oS * 
LANCET.—« Delicate aroma.”—" PURE and unmixed,” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—« 1 ;. admirable.” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.’ 
HEALTH.—« purity is beyond question.” =, ; 
“ ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” ary 


Fine Britiiant Diamond Brooch 
or Bair-Pin, from £135 tu £30, 


The New Gold Brideemaid's Brooch, 
Gold Bird, 508. ; Pearl, 75a. ; Diamond, £6 Ga, 
Plush Cases, 5s. extra. 





The New Watch Bracelet. 
old *” 


Silver, £4 43, Gold, £9 9s 








Fine Brilliant Diamond Bracelet, Fine Brilliant Diamond Brooch 
or Hair-Pin, from £15 to £3 


C3. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. |GODWIN & SON, °°*,226¢% s0:n0Rn, Lowpon. 


(Exactly opposite FinstT AVRNUK HOTEL.) ESTD. 1801. 
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ANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 





A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 





CHANCERY -LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 
A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. - 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 








A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 





CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. 


A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 
TT LAAN 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
CCHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 
A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 





CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 
‘ e e 
Annual Rent of Safe, 1 to 5 Guineas: Annual Rent of Strong Rooms, from 8 Guineas. 
‘THE CHANCERY “LANE SAFE DEPOSIT FULL CONFIDENCE of its ABILITY to [NROADS of THIEVES, and from PPEOPLE are now COMPELLED to 
a ge ee ———— RY ee < 
SERVE ITS PATRONS in all ITS ¢: DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was GEEK OTHER MEANS of 


DEPARTMENTS with the BESTof itsKIND. | QBLIGED TO LAY OUT PROTECTION for their WEALTH. 
BEFORE the ERA of LARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called |THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. PRIVATE SAFES IN ONE’S 

EVERY PERSON SEEKING a |Z WAS NOT LONG, however, before the | QWN HOUSE or : 
PLACE WHERE HIS [EXPERIENCED THIEF FOUND the way to | OFFICE can be CONSIDERED 
VALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE from the ENTER THESE STRONG-BOXES, and | ABSOLUTELY TRUSTWORTHY. 
Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. Writing, Waiting, and Telephone Rooms Free of Charge, 


Gl and 62, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


SECOND to NONE as 
REGARDS SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, and HAS the 
ADVANTAGE of BEING 

| OCALLY SITUATED. 
JT PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the _ 
PUBLIC with the 



































THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA (RKGISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


F000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, crnect 


from the manufacturer, Ladies or Gents’ Main or Twyl 
Bik PAT RER'S hollow ribbed frames: beautifully carved 
aud mounted sticks, Parcel Post free, 2s. od, cor 36 Stan ps), 
Linon sold in twelve months, List and ‘Testimomals free, 
Recovering, &e., neatly done—J. BL. PARKER, Unibretia 
Works, Broom Close, SheMeld. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 
AUTUMN and WINTER 


NOVELTIES. 


GILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, &c. 











300 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
per yard, 33. Hd. 4s. Md., 5s, Wd. * &0 shades to 

Belect trom, 

8 Pieces real CHINA SILKS, per yard, 1s. 6d., 
Is, Vd. 2s. 6d. in all new Art colourines. 

SEAL and OTTER MANTLE PLUSHES, per yard, 
63 lid. to 15s. 6d 

New BROCADED SILKS and SATINS, specially 
made for dinner, promenade, and Court wear. 

Gi} Pieces extra rich STRIPED SATIN and VELVET, 
per Vard, 2s, 11d... 3s. Ud, 4s, Lid, 

du pleces extra cheap Black SATIN MERVS, specially 
reconnuended, per yard, 2s. 1d. 


350 Boxes Velvet - Velveteens, 


coloured and black, per yard, 18. 6d. 

450 Boxes VELVET-VELVETEENS, extra wide and 
very rich, per vard, 28. 9d... 38. 9d. 

300 Pieces fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yard, 
\s. 1Id., 2s. 6d, 

230 Pleces FRENCH MERINOS, per vard, 1s. 9d. 

All-Wool CASIMIRS, +0 shades, per yard, o4d., Is. 

ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 in, wide, per 
yard, 9s, 9d. to 45s, 

3000 new AUTUMN SKIRTINGS, 2s, 6d. to 108. Gd. cach. 
a ee ee 


NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 





; from 42s. to£3 3 @ 
NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 

from 52s, 6d. to £4 4 0 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS from 33a. 6d. to 5 5 0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 

and Trimmed Fur sis .. from 63s. to 9 9 0 
PLUSH JACKETS, Loose or Tight Fitting, 

. from 42s. to 5 5 O 


eee 
BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 
COSTUMES... - es -- from£l 5 6 

Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué, in 
various designs, great novelty.. . - 8 3 0 

Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed, Plain, Stripe, 
and Check Silk, or Velvet es a -. 218 6 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, Real Devonshire 
serge .. i a as ee a - 0 611 
CHILDREN'S Silk and Faney COSTUMES .. 018 11 
CHILDREN’S JERSEY COSTUMES, 50designs 0 5 11 


PATTERNS and - Illustrations 

_post-free, Perea etetetans 

NEW BOOK OF LATEST 
FASHIONS. 


_ The above is now ready, containing Sketches of 
Novelties in all Departments, and will be forwarded 
gratis on application. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 








GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, Ec. 







Qe VTUE EN AWN NB 
FPATTERN, 










Full Size. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, 800z., at 10s. 6d., £26 8s. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free. 


USE 
FR Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
‘*Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 









PoE & LPS 
So Kay Urs . 
AS from "0, 4 \\ 
f Q @" every flowerthat * 4 \ 
| breathes a fragrance, \ 


Oe ee a 


LOXOTIS OPOPONAX | 
\ FRANGIPANNI  PSIDIUM y 
\ May be obtained sw, 
\" 9g Of any Chemist or wy 
On, _ Perfumer. Wry 
mond street 











“Tt ia especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.” — Sur Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, BodeStrasbourg 


BD) PNAUD ae Pre 


‘GD PINAUD® 




















CCIDENTS all the Year Round.— Provide 
againstthem by Policy of the RATLWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon. Evelya Ashley, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,090. Invested Capital and Roserve Fund, 
£275,000. Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £3,500,0m, 
Moderate Premiums, new concessions. Proinpt and Libera) 
Settlement of Claima, West-End Office : 8,Grand Horel Build- 
ings, W.C. Head Office, 61, Cornhill, E.C.—WILLIAM J, VIAN. Sec. 
PJ ee 


SYMINGTON’S 
PEA sx 
MEDAL 
Which makes Pea Soup . 
in a few winutes. Most 
easily Digested. Sold E L O U R. 
in ckets and Tins, 


Seld by all Grecers. Export Agent: J.T. BORTON, LONDON. 









XORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 






COUGH-BRONCHITIO 


These CIGARETTES give immediate relief in the 
worst attack of ASTHMA, COUGH, CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, and SHORTNESS 
of BREATH. Persons who suffer at night with 
coughing, phlegm, and short breath, find them 
invaluable, as they instantly check the spasin, 
promote sleep, and allow the patient to pass a 
good night. They are perfectly harmless, and 
may be smoked by ladies, children, and most 
delicate patients. 


In Boxes of 35 (Ci » 2'6, from all 
Chemists and Stores. h genuine box bears 


the name WILCOX & CO., “33, Oxford - street, 
London. Post-free. 








SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


Sold in 4 1b., 41b., and 1b. Tins. 
BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 





The GREAT REMEDY 


BLAIR’S % com, nnzoy- 
GOUT 


LUMBAGO, 
and NEURALGIA. 


The acute pain is ‘quickly 
relieved, and cured in a 
few days by thts celebrated 


AND 
RHEUMATIC gas. Pills, which are 


perfectly harmless, requfre 
no restraint of diet during 


their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attack- 
e ing any vital part. Sold by 
{ ; 


all Chemists at Js. 1}. and 
2s. 9c. per Box. 


536 
THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


The little season of London is beginning—that season which 
runs from about November to Easter, preceding the full season, 
between Mayand July. The parties of that winter demi-saison 
are often more interesting than those more formal ones which 
come in the busier time. They are less crowded, and the people 
who are there are more certain to know each other, because 
the country visitors who introduce such an element of novelty 
are not now in town; hence the winter parties are rather 
less ceremonious. It is not “ good form” to stop very late 
at them. It is not “ good form” to give & big supper 
or to have extensive decorations. Even at these parties, how- 
ever, the amateur musician and entertainer is no longer con- 
sidered sufficient. The days when the daughters of the house 
played their “ pieces,” and their young lady friends, after much 
pressing, “ obliged the company ” ; when Stokes, though dull 
and unimportant, was asked to endless parties because he sang 
a comic song, and Jenkins because he recited Owen Meredith 
and Browning—those days are over. Now, it may be little 
entertainment that is given to supplement the conversation ; 
but what is provided must be good, and that usually means— 
professional. The problem for all hostesses 28, therefore, how 
to get something fresh and something superior ; and, for the 
poor or the mean ones amongst them, how to get that some- 
thing cheaply. The professional musicians and readers 
frequently find it hard to avoid being almost forced to give 
their really valuable services for naught in society, and some 
of the richest people are the most stingy in this matter. 

Mr. George Grossmith tells how he once met such an 
attempt on him from a very great lady. He was invited to 
dinner, and it was intimated by the gentleman bringing the 
invitation that he would be expected to sing afterwards ; on 
which the artist mentioned his fee. “ Oh, Lady Dash thought 
if you came to dinner you would not think of asking a fee!” 
anid the emissary. Mr. Grossmith replied that he could not 
possibly eat and drink more than half-a-guinea’s worth, and 
that hie fee was mach more ; but if the lady liked, that charge 
for hia dinner might be deducted ! Improving on this, an 
eminent pianist, who had dined out one evening last season, 
was met after dinner at the drawing-room door by his hostess, 
who said, graciously but firmly. pointing to the music-stool : 
“ Now, your place is there ! ” “The outraged German macstro 
forthwith fumbled a sovereign out of his vest-pocket, and 
declared, “I vill pay for mine dinner.” ‘The lady, of course, 
refusing to take the coin—though in principle she had de- 
manded it—he trandled off down-stairs, seized his hat, and 
departed, handing the piece of gold, as he left, to the footman 
who opened the street-door. An eminent lady singer of my 
acquaintance has elevated her meek and obedient husband into 
the position of a dragon to guard her from such imposition. 
When her hostess says sweetly, “Oh! Madame So-and-So, will 
you oblige us with just one of your beautiful songs?” the 
prima-donna replies, “ I should Jore to—I love singing in & 
drawing-room ; but Mr. Smith would be so angry, he positively 
will not let me use my voice on my free nights!" Many 
good-natured professional artists still “oblige” under such 
circumstances; but when the host is a rich man, it is really 
discreditable for him to allow such a tax to be levied on a 
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protest against the assumption of her pen-name by some 
impostor, who has been doing all manner of tricks under 
the designation of “Edna Lyall.” It may be some con- 
solation to the young writer to reflect that in enduring 
this annoyance she is in first-rate company. When Harriet 
Martinean was at the height of her fame, a drunken woman 
used to give that name for hers when called on in the police- 
court to answer for her disorderliness. George Eliot’s earlier 
books were claimed by one Liggins, a Methodist parson ; and 
an innocent country friend wrote, in all seriousness, to the 
real author about the characteristics of the sham one :—“A 
deputation of Dissenting ministers went over to ask him to 
write for the Eclectic, and they found him washing his slop- 
basin at the pump... . One of them said that he inspired 
them with a reverence that made any impertinent question 
impossible. He calle himself ‘George Eliot.’ It is strange to 
hear the Westminster Review doubting whether he is a woman, 
when here he is s0 well known /” A similar experience befell 
the Bronté sisters, who had to divest themselves of their 
pseudonymity as “ The Brothers Bell” because a certain person 
stated that they were one, and that that one was a man. As tothe 
impudent claims of impostors to have written poems which 
they have only copied ont, the instances of that sort of trick 
are innumerable. 

“The Life and Letters of Mrs. Shelley,” the wife of the 
famous poet, is a forthcoming work that promises to be 
of great interest. Shelley's wife was the daughter of 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. She was herself as 
clever and uncommon a woman as such a parentage should 
have made her. “ Frankenstein,” her singular novel, has 
passed into a classical place in English literature. Her 
first connection with Shelley was not free from blame ; but 
during her long life as his widow she held an unblemished 
position, and her son, Sir Percy Shelley, who has authorised 
and aided the writing of the “ Life,” feels with all justice that 
by telling the truth about her he is rendering homage to the 
memory of a mother to whom he was devoted. 

An effort is being made to induce some well-known ladies 
to stand for election to the London County Council. The 
effort seems to me futile, as it appears clear that women are 
excluded from seats in that body by the Act of Parliament, 
though female householders are entitled to vote at the 
elections. When the measure was passing through the House 
of Commons an appeal was made to me to raise the question 
of the eligibility of women for membership of the Councils, 
and I declined to trouble about it on the ground that women 
are evidently not ready yet for taking up such offices. The 
membership of the London School Board, which is open to 
women, is peculiarly a duty which many of them ought to 
undertake, for the sake of the girls in the schools and the 
female teachers. Yet, amongst all the women of means and 
leisure in London, scarcely any are found willing to put their 
hands to this work. The nominations for the next election 
must be made by Nov. 2, and I hear of only some half-dozen 
ladies as possible candidates for the whole of the Metropolis. 

In the sense of having any chance of election, indeed, 
perhaps even some of those who are named are impossible. 
The electors will not return persons who hold the most im- 
practicable and mischievous Socialistic views, or persons who 
do not appear to have any qualification of ability or cduca- 
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girls or the female teachers, or of education generally, to have 
either a foolish or an unconscientious woman made a member 
of the School Board. But there are very many ladies who 
have proved their suitability for the work, whether by their 
experience on local management committees for the schools 
by general philanthropic or public services, or by their 
writings or other intellectual records. While womanhood 
should not be counted as alone a sufficient qualification to 
satisfy the electors, it should at least be considered as a great 
additional recommendation for one representative in each 
division, if a lady candidate otherwise suitable can be found. 
There are many such ladies ; but it is difficult to induce them 
to undergo the trouble and to meet the considerable cost of a 
public election. The money is, indeed, a great obstacle in 
many cases. Mr..E. N. Buxton told the House of Commons 
Committee on Cumulative Voting that each of his School 
Board elections had cost him £700. This was extravagance 
though ; for my three elections to the London School Board cost 
only between one hundred and one hundred and fifty pounds 


each ; but this amount, I think, must be counted as the 


minimum cost of “running to win.” Printing and advertis- 
ing to address 60,000 or more electors will absorb nearly all 
that money, services as canvassers and secretaries and the 
use of many school-rooms and halls being freely given by 
supporters and friends to a popes candidate. 

LORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


Mr. Parnell’s action, in the Scottish Court of Session against 
the Zimes, came before Lord Kinnear on Oct. 27, when the 
question of jurisdiction was discussed, and after considerable 
argument the matter was sent to the procedure roll. 


_The annual summary of British contributions to foreign 
mission work, just completed by Canon Scott Robertson, shows 
that for the financial year of 1887 the sum voluntarily given 
thereto in the British Isles was £1.228,759. Of this total, the 
sum of £461,236 was given through Church of England 
societies ; £187,043 through joint societies of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists ; £367,115 through Nonconformist societies in 
England and Wales ; £202,940 through Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterian societies ; and £10,420 through Roman Catholic 
societies. 

The Printers’ Almshouses at Wood-green were the scene of 
an interesting gathering on Oct. 27, the occasion being their 
inepection by the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Gray, 
and Mr. Sheriff Newton. The visitors were conducted round 
the buildings, with the appearance and general arrangements 
of which much satisfaction was expressed. A complete tour 
having been made, the party adjourned to the board-room, 
where a meeting was held, the business consisting of a 
proposition to raise the sum of £5000 for the purpose of 
erecting and endowing on the ground now vacant another set 
of buildings sufficient to accommodate four more families of 
pensioners. The proposal met with general approval, and it 
was resolved that a petition be presented to the Corporation of 
London on the subject. The Lord Mayor, on behalf of himself 
and Sheriffs, promised to contribute to the object 100 guineas. 
Other sums were announced during the afternoon, including 
one of £1000 from an anonymous friend of the local visitor, 
Mr. W. H. Collingridge—The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs also 


guest in return for his meat and drink. 
A young lady whose semi-religious novela have been tional experience, merely because those persons are women ; inspected the Fishmongers’ and Poulterers’ Asylum, which 


very successful in certain circles, has had to issue a nor ought they to do so. It is not to the advantage of the are adjacent. 








| Good Complexion! 
And LVice Flands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 

most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but] 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
a viz.: the Composition of the Soap téself, and thus many a good complexion 
ew pts spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 





















A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS., 


Writes in the JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


Bd are use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
‘ health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling J 

into wrinkles. PEARS is 8 name engraven on the memory of the 

- oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 

“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 





ieee found if ™® 
matchless for the 
hands and complexion 
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O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of Its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet 


cami iia 

Since using Pears’ 
Soap | have discarded 
all others. 















Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


‘T HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
° aa 
po SOS La © 


PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS 


Transparent Is, each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


SOAP , (The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) Ap 
es” A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. §0 e 






For preserving the n, keeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is the 


finest Soap in the world. > »~ 
(lh. Vb Ti7ue 
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NEW MUSIC. 


M ETZLER'S NEW THEMATIC 
: CATALOGUE, 
NEW SONGS, 
NEW DUETS. 
NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 
NEW VIOLIN AND PIANO MUSIC. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. : 

This Catalogue (72 pages) gives a clear description of cach 
composition, with the comp.ss, character, and a portion of 
the worda and melodies, Intending purchasers can, therefore, 
furm a correct opinion of what will suot them. 

Sent gratis and post-free. 


LAWRENCE KELLIE’S SONG ALBUM, 
Containing TEN NEW 60NGS, 4s. net. 


LAWRENCE KELLIE’'S NEW SONG. 
“YOU ASK ME WHY I LOVE.” 23. net. 
Sung with great succeas by Mr. C. Hayden Coffin. 


ABIHUR CECIL'S NEW SONG. 


“THREE DAYS OF LOVE,” 
Words by Clement Scott. 


J OSEPH BARNBY’S NEW SONG, 


“THE LIFTED VELL.” 
Words by F. EK. Weatherly. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOK OF SONGS. 
“PLEASE SING ME A SONG." 
Words by Mary Chater and La Walton. 





Muaic by R. B. ADDISON 
Price 23, 6d.; In cloth, 48, net, 


ETZLER’S RED ALBUM. 


32 Pages, full Music Size, 1a. net. 
o L contains :— 

A SONG OF SPAIN.. - -. A. Goring Thomas, 
THE WILLOW SONG —..) ..) Arthur Sullivan, 
THE VICAR’S DAVGHTER ... Ciro Pinsuti. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN... «» Henry Smart. 
SUNSHINE FAIR... .. 9 «. Caroline Lowthian, 
ROSE SOFTLY BLOOMING ..) L. Spohr. 

- A SHADOW ONLY .. ss 4. Berthold Tours, 
SWEET DREAMLAND .. -- J. L. Roeckel, 
BANISH SORROW .. ne -» FP, Clay. 

COMPLETE—PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
No 2 contains Bight Sonya, 
No, 3 contains Eight Piano Compositions, 
Nou. 4 contains Violin and Piano Music. 
Other Numbers in the Press. 


Vf AsoNn and HAMLIN American Organs. 
TOE QUEEN'S MODEL. 
Supplied tu her Majesty the Queen. 


M4As0nN and HAMLIN American Organs. 
The celebrated LISZT MODEL. 
Bupplied to HLLM. the Empress Eugenio, 
6 Portable Organ for Miasion Work, 


T 
MAS8oN and HAMLIN American Organs, 


The THREE-MANUVAL ORGAN, 
Used in Westminster Abbey. 
Now Modo! Style, 2229, for Sunday Schools, 


M Asn and HAMLIN American Organs. 


Prices £3 to £400. Liberal discount for cash. 


MAson and HAMLIN PIANOS. 


NEW PRINCIPLE. 
COTTAGE PIANOS, GRAND PIANOS, 


New IJlustrated Catalogue sent gratis and pust-free. 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


Tho New Upright Model. The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New U pright Grand. 


ETZLER'S ORGANO-PIANO. 

Intending Purchacers of Piancfortes should hear the 
Organo-Piano, a3 the effect of Organ and Pians either 
separately or in combination t@ easily obtamable. The value 
of this wonderful invention (the continteousa vibration of the 
string) cannot be tuo highly estimated. Full Descriptive List 
sent post-free., 


IOLINS, CORNETS, FLUTES, 
CLARIONETS, VIOLONCELLOS, BANJOS, GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, DRUMS. 


ETZLER and CO.8' MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS and FITTINGS of every Desenption 
for Mihtary, Braas, and Dron and Fife Bands, large and 
ainall Orchestras. Toy Lastruments for the Toy Symphonies, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent post-free, 


ETZLER and CO.,, 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGHSTREET, LONDON, 


LOVES GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 
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OVES GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 


BONHEUR. Splendidly Wustrated. This most charm. 
ing Waltz must become the success of the season and the | 
rage of Landon, Performed with overwhelming applause at 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &. Ys. uel. Band, 
aad Military Parts now ready. 

LoNvoN Music PUkLishine ComPany (Limited), 
H, Great Marlborongh-street, W. 


R. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY 


A LENNOX'S popular Song, * Love's Golden) Dream," 
during the coming season. 24, net.-- LoNON MUSIC PUBLISH. 
ISG COMPANY, 34,Great Marlborough-street, W. 


JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, | 


33, Great Pulteney-street, Landon, W. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHUBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1s, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOPORTES for HIRE. 


4 RARDS'’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marihorough-street, London and 13, Rnede Mail 
Puris, Makers ta her Majesty and the Prince anil Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are hemng Sold 
hearing the name of “Erard” which are not of their mann. 
facture, For information as to Authenticity apply at (8, Great 
Marlborough-st,, where uew Pianos can be ubtained from 50g8, 


PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
SO mines, 
OBLIQUES, from 3 gnineaa, 
GRANDS, from P25 aguineas. 


.) OHN BRASMEAD and GOoxs' 


: UPRIGHT [RON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
combine the Elegance and Convemeuce of the Cottage with 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
Horizontal Grand. 

Prees from Forty Guineas upwards, 
18, 0, and 22, Wigmore-street, Lundon, W. 
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Founded, 16338; Rebuilt, 1837, 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16$ gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 ga. to 80 Bs... Three-Yeara’ 
System, from 10a. 6d. per Mouth, or Cash. Liste free, 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 


© Regent-strect, London, W., have a chaice selection of 
apwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Obliqne, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PLANETTES, by the great 
makers, at exceptionally Jow prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmontims, and 
American Organs, either for cash, by easy mayments, or on 
thoir Turec-Years' System. ‘ 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL bas been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “general good quality and woderate price of 


pianos.” Price-Lista free on application.—Regent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street. 
petal oat baa i 
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DP ALMAINE and CO.S PIANOS AND 


ORGANS,.—Re Senior Partner deceased.— Absolute Sale 
previous to new Partnership. Ten yeare’ warranty. Easy 
terms. Good Cottage Pianos, § guineas, 12 gnineas, Ke. 

Class 0, 14 guinons. | Class 3, 23 Buineas, | Clase 6,35 guineas, 
Clasa i, 17 Bulneas, | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 90 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guinens. } Claas 8, 45 guinens, 
Atnerican Organs, by the best Makers, from 4} guineas up to 
100 guineas, N.B.—The railway return fare will he refunded to 
pity purchasor of an Instrument exceeding 16 guineas whose 
residence ts within 200 miles of Londou.— 91, Finsbury-pare- 
nent, B.C. (Established 103 Years). 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


Ilinstratest Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W, 


MOUSsicau BOXES.—Messrs Nicole Fréres 


invite inspection of the Perfect Interchangeable 
Musical Box (Reyisatered), by which an endless variety of 
pea ae can bgt ase ra at pleeeuie al Ely-place, 
2 HC, Geneva, Established 1815. Write for Price-List 
No. 6, free, Musical Boxes repaired, eens 




















THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


ey 


BOOSEY and CO.’S NEW SONGS: 


Season 1886 a9, 
GTEPHEN ADAMS.—MONA. 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd at the Promenade Concerts 
with immense success, 





MA2ZIALS.—NEVER LAUGH AT LOVE. 
MA22ZIALS.—BY THE SHINING RIVER. 


Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


HO°rrE TEM PLE.—IN SWEET SEPTEMBER. 


Sung by Madame Clara Samuell, Mr. Heary Guy 
Mr. Orlando Harley, &c. C a 


BEBRREND.—THE OLD WHERRY, 


Sung by Madame Valleria. 


LOE F. N.—MARGARITA. 


es Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
23. cach net.—Boosky and Co., 205, Regent-street. 





Se ee ee ee 
Boosey and CO.S POPULAR SONGS. 


HOPE TEMPLE.—AN OLD GARDEN. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—MY LADY'S BOWER. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


STEPHEN ADAMS. THEY ALL LOVE 
CK. 
GTEPHEN ADAMS.—THE STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM. 
STEPHEN ADAMS. — THE GOODWIN 
SANDS. 


My ARZIALS.—THE RIVER OF YEARS. 
M2°LLOY.—LOVE's OLD SWEET SONG. 


2a. each net.— Boosxy and Co., 205, Regent-strect. 


NEW NUMBERS OF 
(THE CHORALIST. Price 1d. each. 
Six Original Four-Part Songs by J. Barnby. 
Two Specimen Numbera post-free for one stamp, 
OOBEY and Co., 25, Regent-street, 


Vy I0LIN GEMS. 


: Classical and Popular Violin and Piano Music. 

Vol. T. contains II pieces ; Four Movements from Beethoven's 
Aonatas and his celebrated Rowance in FP; Rondo from 
Dussek’s Sonata; Andante and Cunzonetta from uartet, 
Op. 12, Mendelssobn ; Cavatina by itaff: Largo hy andel ; 
and Chanson du Bercean, Hauser. Price 23,61. uet, full music 


alze, 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street,. 


IOLIN GEMS. 


_ Vor IL, contains 13 pieces: Bohemian Girl Fantasia, 
Papini; three Marches by Mendelssotin, Gluck, and Spohr: 
Minuet, Boecherini; Melody, Rubinstein: Ga Berceuse, 
Hensele; Artetta and Elventanz, Greg; and four Sougs by 
Sullivan, Price vs. 6d. net, full music size, 

Boosky and Co., 45, Regent-street. 


eee + eee 


TP HOMAS | OETZMANN and CO.'S ANNUAL 


SALE of PIANOS returned from Hire at the end of the 
London Season. Nearly New Pyanos hy Broadwood, Collard, 
and Erard, very cheap. Dbustracesd Catalogues. post-free, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Buker-street, London, W. 


£°° BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


Pianoforte, stitable fora Choral Society, Should he 
seen at once. Tlustrated Catalogues free: and all Pianoa 
mavked freeat THOMAS OETZMANN and COS Great Sale of 
anos, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


$2. Good, Useful, School - Room PIANO, 


fullest compass, iron plate, and latest improvements, 
“Strong, sound, and durable, adapted) for hard practice,” 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-atreet, London, W. 


£2 COLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano, 


inciked and gile panel front, Ivery keys, metallic plate, 
acances, &e. Very cheap. Descriptive Lists free of the 
Great Piang Sale at 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'8, 27, Baker-street, Landon, W. 
Ptx°. £35 (Civil Service Cash Price), 


Trichord drawing-room inodel, repetition action, grand, 
rich, full tone, ino handsome Frahan walnut weed case, 
elaborately carved aud fretwork front and cabricle truss 
leva, The nsual price charged) for his instrument ix ww 
(rutneas, Drawings of this beaucifal Piano sent post-free, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-strect, Portnan- 
aquuire, London, W, 























£» GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO. 


Seven ocraves and trehord throuchauc, in rich Italian 
walhnut-wood case. A mapgniticent Instrument, and offered at 
one-Chird of iweartgimaleost. Should be seen at once, at the 
tireat Sale of Second-hand Pianos at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and COS, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


———_—_—— - 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


desire if to be most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoferte Manufacturers only, and chac chery only addreas ia 
27, Daker-street, Portman-square. 


O LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 


a larve reduction and post-free, All New Sones, Pieces, 
&e., of all Publishers, New copies, beat editions, Prices com. 
mene 4d. bd... Catalogues sent post-free, 5. W. MOFFATT, 
2au, Catedouian-road, Londan, N. Established 1827, 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 


JAMESS HALL.—Firat concert of the aeason on 
MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 12, Ise.) Executanta: Madame 
Neruda (Lady Halle), Misa Fanny Davies > MM, L. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatts. Vocalist, Misa Liza Lehueann. Aceon. 
yanist, Mr, Erueat Ford. Commence at 4.3, Stalls, 7s, 6d. ; 
Balcony, 33.; Admiagion, ls, Subscription tu Stalls, £5 4s, fur 
twenty-one concerts, 


GATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 


JAMES'S HALL. First Concert of the season on 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOV, Tr, ists Executants : 
Madame Neruda (Lady Haile), Str Charles Halle, MM. EL. Riess. 
Straus, Gibson, and Paata,  Voealisc, Misa Liza Lehmann, 
Accompantst, Mtr. Frantzen. Commence at three, Stalls, 
73,615 Balcony, 34; Adiniasion, Is. Subscription Co stalls, £5 
for twenty concerts. 

















W Hat IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
15 


YOUR MOTTO? — Send name and ecnunty to 


CULLETON'S Heraldic OMice. Painting in heraldic colours, 


74. 6d. Pedigrees traced. Tho correct colours for liveries, 


The arnia of husband and wife blended, Crest engraved on 


acals and dies, &8.6d. Book platos enwraved inanciwent and 


modern sty les.—25, Cranbourn-atreet, W.C,. 





(CU ULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 50 Envelopes, 


stamped with Creat or Address. 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards. 


No charge for engraving 
A CARD 
PLATE antl fifty best Cards, Printed, 3a. 8d., post-free, hy 


T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 23, Cranbourn-street (curper of 


Sc. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


“The most perfect fitting made."—Ohserver. 
Gentlemen desirona of purchasing Shirts of the best qnality 
should cry FORD'S EUREKA, W2., 4Oa., 45s, half-dozen. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S 


Special to Messure. 
Tlustrated Self-measure post-free. 
RN, FORD and CO., 44. Ponutery, London, 


























EUREKA SHIRTS. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 48. ; Superior, 7a. Od.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not leas) with cash. Returned ready for 


use carnage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 4], Poultry, London. 





{GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that nover shrink in washing, not if washed 100 times; 
Elastic, soft ag silk.two for 216.; Extra Quality, two for 37s, 


y efree, Writo for Patterns and Self-measure to 
ies IR. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 





GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


-4 VESTS, summer and winter weicht, 32 to 48 inches 


chest; Pants to match, 33 to 52 waist. Vests, 48. 6d. to 6s. 9d 


each; Pants, 5s. 9d, Lo a8. 6d.; Half-Hose, 5s. 6¢., 78. 6d., 98. 6d., 


the half-dozen. Self-measure and patterns free from the Sol 
Makers, R. FORD and CQ., 41, Poultry, London. a 


NEW MUSIC. 


Ask your Musicseller for 





W MORLEY and CO.S NEW SONGS 


Worth 
Binging. 


Maude Valerie White's 
Last and finest Song. 
“A brilliant success.” 


ASK NOT. 


(THE RIPPLE OF THE RIVER. F. Moir’s | 


Last and prettiest Son 
(Composer of * Best of All") 


[HE ARAB’S TROTH. T. Hutchinson‘s 


Vigorous New Nasa or Baritone Bong 
(Composer of “ Fettors of Gold"). 


A BIBBON AND A FLOWER. Barnby’s 


Last and most heautiful Song. 
Keys for all voicve, 2s. each. Lists free. 


BELLE ETOILE VALSE. 


“The prettiest valse ever written.” 


BELLE ETOILE VALSE. By Bonheur. 


_. Played by all the @nest Banda 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 2s. 


L4 POMPADOUR. (A Court Dance.) 


By BOGGETTI. fl 
“Surgestive of the atately minvet.” 
* The success of the season." 1s, 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF ONE SHILLING BOOKS. 
T. JAMES’S SONG - BOOKS. 


Contain the best and prettiest songs, 
13 Books, now ready, a 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 1s. each. 


Book [, contains new songs by Ciro Pinauti. 
Full muste size, Post-freo 13 stamps each. 
List of Contents free, 


W MORLEY and CO., 127, Regent-st., W. 


LYCEUM 











THEATRE —Sole Lessee, 

Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
EVERY EVENING at 4.43, PRINCE KARL. Mr. Richard 
Manatield as Prince Karl. bis original character. Preceded 
at Eight by ALWAYS INTENDED, 
MATINEE, SATURDAY, at 2.32. : 
Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) Open Daily from Ten to Five. 


A IX-LES-BAIN S, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 


Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. Eleven 
hours from Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of lie. *harynx, 
larynx, and nasal passages eMcaciously treated. The most 
celebrated doctors attend Chis Juxuriousand curative station, 


——_—____._. 


A X-LES-BAINS,—Grand Hétel Europe. 


Ono of the ost renowned and best conducted in Europe. 
Patronised by Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers. Refined 
table. Large gardons; lawn-tepnie,—BERNASCOS, Proprietor, 


(z RAN D 











HOTEL DU QUININAL, 


ME. 
B. GUGGENHUHEL and Co. 


AUSANNE.—Ho6tel Gibbon. View of Lake 


4 Genevaand Alps. Splendid garden, shady terraces. Where 
Gibbon wrote lng Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Drainage perfect. Favourable terms,—EMILR RITTER, Proper, 


LAUSANNE. — C. REHM, English and 


American Chemist, 17, Rue St. Pierre. 
Patent Medicinea, Homeopathy, Mineral Waters. 
English spoken, 


L UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucererhof, An extra floor and two new Lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The clectrie Jight is supphed mn the 500 
ruuing , Be Charge for lighbling or Bervice, 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors, 


OME.—Minerva Hotel. Healthful position, 
Near Pantheon. Superior Table d'Hoate, 5 francs, wine 
tncluded. Arrangements made at prices relatively cheaper 
than other houses. English spoken, Lift.—J. SauvRe, Propr, 


M © XT LE C A R’'L O 
AS A SUMMER RESOMT. 


Fora awuimmer stay, Monte Carlo. adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most auet, charming, nnd interesting of sputa on the 
Mediterrancag sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
Veretation, yet Che summer heat is alwaya tempered hy the 
sea-breezea, The beach ia covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and oumeronus, with warm sea-baths, and 
there are cotufortable Villas and apartinents, replete with 
every comfort, as tn some of our own places of esuminer resort 
in England, . : 

Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
Coast winch offers to ifs visitora the game amusements as the 
Establishments on the yanks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venettan Fetes, &e. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beanty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—pot only by the favoured clunate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also hy the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 

Asa WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the firat place 
among the winter atacions on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of ite climate, ita numerous attractions, and the 
elegaut pleasures it has to offer to its guests, Which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; ip_ short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo 1s 
only thirty-two bourse from London and forty miantes from 


Nice. 
S fT. GOTHARD RAILWAY, 
SWITZKRLAND. : 

The mort direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to 
Italy. Express) from Lucerne to Milan in eteht hours, 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mowntain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line, Through-coing Sleeping-Cars 
from Ostend to Milan. Balcony Carriawes, Safety Brakes. 
Tickets al all corresponding Railway Stations, apd at Cooks’ 
and Gaze's Offices. 


HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-y ear-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 290ft. above sen-level, 
jnst within the Southern Temperate Zone; good sumtuer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the reasons, English society 
English church. The voyage from England or the United 
Statea isa favourite fair-weather ocean trip. Terms, 103, to 
Iza, per dienw Cirenlar, withe further particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONKAR, Esq, 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
puol; or ARTHUR E, JONES, The Sanatorium, 8. Panto, Brazil. 


UTUMN TOUR IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

The Orient Company will dispatch thotr large, full-powered 

Steam-ship GARONNE, 376 tons register, Wo Lhorse power, 


























from TILBURY alee London, on NOV, 35, for a Five | 


Weeks’ Criise, visiting Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palormo, Naples, Civita Vecchia for Rome, Leghorn, Geuna, 
Nice, fur Riviera, Majaga, &c.. arriving in London on Dee, 22. 

The GARONNE is fitted with the Electric Light. Hot and 
Cold Baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order. Number of 
passenvers strictly limited. | 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried. 

Managers : F, GREEN and Co., ANDERSOS, AXDERSON, and 
Co., Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 

For Terms and other particulars apply to the latter firm, or 
to West-End Agents, Grindlay and Co., 35, Parhiament-at.,8.W. 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE, 

OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN 
POWDER. It ix prepared by an expenenced Chemist, and 
under ita Latin name of “Terra Cimolia” is constantly pre- 
scribed by the most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S., and by the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 





simply invaluabic,and tar superior to Glycerine or any greasy | 


compound, Tt is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infante. 
Formerly uaed in the Nurseries of her Majeaty the Qneen, tho 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Teck. &c., and now ex- 
tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Emproas of Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own 
Royal Princeases and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchesr of 
Cumberland, and most of the Aristocracy. Recommended hy 
the faculty. The eminent physician, Dr. Routh, says-—"I 
feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” “TI cannot afford to 
be without it.".—Dr. Bainbridge. A lady writes :—" Here, in 
Jndia, for ‘Prickly Heat, I found it worth a guinea a tea- 
spoonful.” Post-free. Send 14 or 3% penny stamps, = 

Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite.” See that tho Trade Mark, Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel, and do not bo persuaded to 
take imitations, i 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 
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Wear, LOCK, and CO.’S NEW SERIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Catalogue and Prospectuses post-free on application. 





IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE EACH. 
Part I. now ready. (To be compieted in about 2 Parte.) 


ENGLAND'S BATTLES BY SEA AND 


LAND. 
With Full-page Illustrations. 

The Publishers have great pleasure in announcing a Re- 
Jague, in a cheap and attractive form, of the valuable work, 
“ENGLAND'S BATTLES BY SEA AND LAND,” which will 
he found replete with information about the notable events 

of the campaigns by which the British power bas been built 
| Up, cunveyed in an Wieresti Oy, full, and intelligible style. 

With Part I. will bo PRESENTED GRATIS a 
PRESENTATION PLATE, representing 
“THE DECISIVE CHARGE OF THE LIFE-GU ARDS 
AT WATERLOO," 
From the celebrated Picture by Luke Clennel. 
Specimen Copy of Pare I., with Plate, post-free, 7d. 








RE-ISSUE IN BIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. now ready. (Complete in 18 Parte.) 


Goons GLORIOUS CREATION ; or, The 


Wonders of Land, Sea, and Sky. Translated from the 
German hy J. MINSAULL. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL 
: HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, 
The publishers feel, in announcing a newand cheap isenc of 
(| “GOD'S GLORLOUS CREATION,” giving an account of the 
wondera of the Earth, Sea, and Bky, that it ia scarcely neces- 
sary to commend the work to a large section of the public. 
Suffice it to say that whatever quarter of the globe the reader 
may seck information about as to ite surface, its seas, its rivers, 
its animals, its plants, ita climate, he will find it in this work. 
Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d. 


IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. now ready. (To be completed in about to Parts), 


(THE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Holy 
Sites and Sacred Story. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 

This well-known work }8 woven intoa Connected Narrative 
of Bible Events, with EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTIONS, 
and incidently gives accounts of the Great Emjires of tho 
East in their connection with the Jews, Sunday-scheat 
teachers, as well as acholors and fathers and mothers who 
give their own children religious instruction, will Ond this 
work capable of affording them much help. 

Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d. 





—_———— 


NEW WORK ON MODERN NURSING. 
Just roady, crown 8vo, wrapper, 1s. ; cloth, 24., 


UR NURSES AND THE WORK THEY 
HAVE TO DO. By H.C. O'NEILL and EDITH A. 
BARNETT. 

The Subjects treated include :—Our Nurses, and the Work 
they have to Do; The Ideal Nurse; Nursing as a Fine Art ; 
Amateur Nursing ; The Patient and what is the Matrer with 
hin: Symptoms, and how to obeerve them; Methods of 
Treatnent; The Room; The Bed; The Putient and haw to 
take care of him: Food and Peeding ; Cleanliness ; Infection 
and Disinfection; Convalescence; Mental Cases, and huw to 
treat them; Old Age and Mortal Diseases ; The Survivors, 
Makeshifts ; Outward Appliances. : 

London ; Warp, Lock, and Co., Salishury-square, E.C. 


| (SHATTO and WINDUS'S NEW LIST. 











2 vols., demy &vo, 248.; and at every Library, 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 
KNOWN. By JOHN COLEMAN. 








Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 6d., with a new Preface, 


HERR PAULUS : His Rise, His Greatness, 


nnd His Fall. By WALTER BESANT, Author vf “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men." 








JULIAN HAWTHORNE'’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 32, &l., 


HE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of " Duat,” &c. 





Crown &vo, cloth extra, 68., 


HE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
| By WALTER BESANT. With Photograph Portrait. 





3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


, [HIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, 


Author of “Philistia,” “Strange Stories,” &c. 
“Will hold the interest of everyone who takes it up."— 
Scotsman, 





| 
| ons 
| 8 vols, crown Syo, at all Libraries, 


| (THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAH 
TYTLER, Author of “S8aint Mungo’s City,” &c. 


— 


Cheaper Edition, with 17 [llustrations, crown svo, cloth 
extra, 33. 6d,, 


Ty PERIL AND PRIVATION. By JAMES 
PAYN, Author of * By Proxy.” 








Third Edition, crown ayo, cloth extra, 5a., 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND INA 


: COPPER CYLINDER. 
With 19 Full-page Hlustrations by Gilbert Gaul. 
“Thrillingly interesting, intensely gatirical, and undoubt- 
edly clever.'—Perthshire Advertiser. 





Just ready, Cheaper Edition, [llnatrated boards, 22., 


STORIES RE-TOLD: Famous 


| LD 
{ O Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies. Riots, Forgeries, Ducls, 
Fires, &c. By WALTER THORNBURY. 


THE MAN HUNTER. 
By DICK DONOVAN, 
Post &vo, iNustrated hoards, 29, ; cloth, 2. 6., 
“Enthra}ling in their interest."—Scotsman. 
A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 
Crown svo, cloth extra, 6s, 


[HE HORSE AND HIS’ RIDER. By 
* THORMANBY.” 
“ Every page is pleasant reading,and the work will be laid 
down with regret that there is not more.”—Timesa, 
Londun: CHATTO and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 


(THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
- FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE ia tho original 
and only recognised medinm for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and inost successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, Eviton, 
40, Lam's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


(COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 























R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
etated fauicly in Court tbat Dr. J. Collis Browne was un. 
, doubtedly the inventor of Chiorodyne; that the whole story 

of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
rem ret ted wae say it had been sworn to.— the “Times,* 

uly 13, le 


| 

| perme 

t 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLONODYNE.—The Right Hon. Earl Russell commu. 
| nicated to the College of Physiciansand J.T. Davenport that 
| 





he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chiorodyne.—8eo “ Lancet,” 
Dec. 8), 1863. 





R J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the “Medical Timer,” 
Jan. 32, 1446:—"Ta prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of Bourse, it would not be thus singularly popular 
did it not supply a want and filla place.” 


R. J.. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE ia the best and most certain remedy in 
Gene Colds, Asthina, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rhewmatien, 
Ton 





. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE isa certain cure in Cholera, Dysenicry, 
Diarrhea, &c. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne" on the Governinent 
stamp. Overwhoelining medical testimony accompanies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s, 140. 
2a, 9d,, 48. 6d., and J18, 
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son of Sir Ramund a Waller Thomas Chandos Leigh Benedict, 
ty Sir, kethnr ‘Guinness, of Hesnod t, im the ct Charl RN., at een, a 
r. ur nness, 0 umon e rles 
, county of Dublin, and sister of Sir Benjamin Devon, on Oct. 18, aged pvinipakee Pi 


— ry, 
Lee Guinness, first Baronet, and succeeded to . Th Boston Wilkinson, M.A Rector of East Sty: po ee te : 
on ge s ~ cae hg sd gy pean My, Harling, Nerfoll, since 1829, al Ook 15, aged ninety ae utenant-Colonel Henry J¢ an, = 
851. He was educated a n, and served for Deputy-Commissioner at Assa 
Mary, Lady Soame, widow of Sir Peter peat Hearne- ; 
eouie years 30. the 546h Foot. He. martian, Soame, 7 oreht Baronet, and daughter of William ! ial’ tis te, Anny in 186 
dition in 1864-65, and was present a 


Genres paren te Annie, Singhter of Me Bradshaw, at 7, Tregunter-road, on Oct. 17, aged eighty-eight. 


and secondly, Sept. 2, 1878, Jessie Marian, - Major-General Allan Hamilton Graham, late Royal Artil- Dewangiri (medal ith Ar olaee).< 
daughter of the late Mr. Henry James ’Purbrook, of Brighton, ery, at Graham House, Malvern Wells, on Oct. 22, aged Major Thomas Bayley Graves, late Rival ein% 


















































but left no issue. He is succeeded by his uncle, now Sir seventy-one. at 3, Burwood-place, Hyde bey Oct. 14. pellets: he 
Charles Waller, sixth Baronet, who married, in 1830, Maria, The Rev. William Bousfield, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln Army in 1862, became Captain in 1874, and Honorary Major 
daughter of Mr, Nicholas Burgher, of New York, and has College, Oxford, and for thirty-five years Rector of Cublington, in 1882. He embarked for the Gold Coast with his re T 
three sons and five daughters. Bucks, at Aylesbury, on Oct, 21, aged seventy. and served in the Ashantee War in 1874, incl the Battle 
SIR JOHN WALLIS ALEXANDER, BART. Colonel Arthur Chichester Crookshank, C.B., of wounds of Amoaful and the capture of Coomassie, for which he wa: 


Sir John Wallis Alexander, fourth Baronet of Belcamp, in the received in the skirmish at Kotkai recently. A portrait of | several times mentioned in despatches, and eoelys seam 
county of Dublin. died at his residence, 27, the Colonel, with-a memoir, was given in our issue for Oct: 20. with clasp. 
Eaton-square, S.W., on Oct. 25, after a long The Rev. James Fleming, on Oct. 27, at Troon, in his 
illness. He was born Oct. 1, 1800, the second pnjnety-sixth year, and the hoventiodk year of his ministry. Vice-Admiral Sir W. Graham has been appointed Presi- 
son of Sir Robert Alexander, second Baronet, Associated with Dr. Chalmers he had written a number of dent of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, in the room of 
, by Eliza, his wife, daughter and heiress of works on Church affairs. Vice-Admiral Sir T. Brandreth. 
Mr. John Wallis, and succeeded his brother Mr. Heriry Digby Sheffield, at Jacksonville, Florida, on The Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, at the morning and evening 
March 31, 1873. He married, first, May 18, got 22, aged fifty-five. He was the second son of Sir Robert services at St. Paul’s Church, Onslow-square, on Sunday, Oct. 28, 
1858, Lady Lepel Charlotte Phipps, youngest Sheffield, fourth  Baroack by Julia, his wife, daughter of Sir brought before his congregation the claims of the Consumption 





cee os EBeY, yr Fart of Mulgrave, and John Newbolt, Chief Justice of Madras. Hospital, Brompton, and urged hie is Nosste Sane oe 
sister onstantine, first Marquis of Norman y institution was in their own parish, and it was their duty an 
(she died Jan. 29, 1869) ; and secondly, Aug. 23, Mir. Kober’: Charles Sadling, E02, of ae see NS privilege to give it their liberal support. There had been 





Cambridgeshire, on Oct. 13, aged seventy-six. 
ans ass, Eatalben, geoctid ongites Ae ee and D.L. for Cambridge, High Sheriff for that county in 1880, about 38,000 ok earings ey a ae A Ste psa = 
issue. The baronetcy, created Dec. 11, 1809, has consequently 92d Captain, 5th Cambridgeshire Rifle Volunteers. ee fmnent for Sap ‘ mre sinditiees of the oad conailedl Pn 
devolved on his cousin, Sir William Ferdinand Alexander, Mr. John Walter De Longueville Giffard, M.A., Judge of sleosd td his ena ie extremely valuable to the many poor 
fifth Baronet, who was born Oct. 15, 1845, and married, Exeter County Courts, after three days’ illness, on Oct. 23. He sufferers who applied to him. Mr. ona impressed 


) Nov. 27, 1884, Edith, second daughter of Mr. George Heriot La was the eldest son of Mr. Stanley Lees Giffard, LL.D.. and E ae f b ti 
. ; pon his hearers the great importance of annual subscriptions, 
Ne mene Si atenncntaemn retain et ERE alg et eae eae 
i 1 § ‘ NE, nog: : me 3 <e Fe contferr y e hospital. e 
General Sir Edmund Hay thorne, K. C.B., Colonel Ist Battalion Captain Charles Harold Beley, D.S.O., 25th Punjaub Native preached in the afternoon in aid of the charity. The collections 


Infantry, killed in action while serving with the Black gmounted to £103 5s. 5d.,including several annual subscriptions, 


Hampshire Regiment, died at Silchester House, near Reading, Mountain Rxpedition:; India> on Octy.5; aged: thirty-thres, A 








on Oct. 18. He was born in 1818, the son of the late Mr. John ; paca : 
Haythorne, of Hill House, in the county of Gloucester, and foc Ook. one portrait of Captain Beley appeared in our issue BIRTHS. 
was educated at Sandhurst. He entered the Army in 1837, yaeme ; . On Oct. 23, at N House, First Tower, Jersey, the wife of N. R. 
became Captain in 1844, Major in 1849, Lieutenant-Colonel and Mr, John Harward Jessop, of Marlfield, Cabinteely, in the Pogwon, C.LE. * Government Astronomer, Madras, of a denghter. 
Colonel in 1854, Major-General in 1863, Lieutenant-General in county of Dublin, J.P., High Sheriff of Longford in 1853, at On Oct, 27, at South Collingham, Newark, the wife of Charles Constable 
1877, and General in 1879. He served with distinction i in the Weymouth-street, Portland-place, of inflammation of the Curtts, of a son. 
China War, 1841; in the Punjaub Campaign, 1848-49; was lungs, on Oct. 18, aged sixty-five. He was the only son of the DEATH. 

resent at the forcing of the Kohat Pass, under Sir Charles Rev. Robert Jessop, Rector of Kilglass, by Catherine, his wife, On Oct. 8, at Springfield Honse, St. Christopher, West Indies, the Hon, 
aa 1850; and at the siege and fall of Sebastopol, 1855. daughter of Sir Thomas Fetherston, Bart. ae Monroe Eldridge, President of St. Christopher-Nevis, aged sixty- 
He received for his gallantry four medals with clasps, fifth Mr. William Wallace Rodger Cunliffe, of Hadlow Castle e.° 7' 

’ : ? ’ The ci the insert of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 

class of the Medjidieh, and the Turkish medal, and was several Kent, after a short illness, on Oct. 23, aged forty-one. He was pA ee “ls Ben Shiltingee . 








ENDLESS AMUSEMENT For ONE SHILLING. 


ENGLISH DOLLS FOR ENGLAND’S DAUGHTERS. MARVELLOUS TOYS FOR THE MONEY. 


(Protected by Royal Letters Patent.) 


Miss ours Daisie Dimple, 


EVERYBODY IS PLEASED WITH AND HER TRUNK OF SMART CLOTHES, 


ALL TO TAKE ON AND OFF. 
THIS WONDERFUL PRETTY CALICO FROCKS and HATS in the latest fashions, to suit all oeeasions and all seasons. 
SHILLING’S - WORTH. 


tas ee TIPPETS, SKIRTS, APRONS, CORSETS, and a great yariety of underclothing, 
% W.. all to take on and off, and many other pretty things only to be found ina 
Na; properly appointed Dolly’s outfit. Together with a little Book all 
20, 000 SOLD LAST SEASON. about Miss Dimple’s Birthday and early History. 
Beautiful Designs and Colours. The dress 

materials are of darable, highly-glazed cloth. 
Samples of many thousands of The Doll with Trunk and Contents (upwards of £0 

unsolicited Testimonials :— 
“THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN is 

charmed with the new Toys brought out 
by Messrs. Hinde, and begs that fifty if 
assorted specimens of the new Toys may BAR | Vs 


Articles), securely racked, sent carriage paid to any 
part of England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, for 1s. 4d. 
be sent addressed to the care of Miss 
Lumsden, Children's Hospital,A berdeen; 


(per Postal Order preferred), from 

HINDE'S LONDON SAMPLE-ROOM: 
fifteen to the Cripples’ Nursery, Regent's 
Park, London; twelve to the care of 
Miss Bain, Ivy Cottage, Methlick, Aber- 
deenshire ; and twenty-three to the care 
of Mrs. Greenhalgh, Haddo House 
Cottage Hospital, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 
Oct, 2, 1288." 


























COMPANION TOY TO“ DOLLIE DAISIE DIMPLE.” 
QUITE NEW THIS SEASON, 


A SAILOR BOY DOLL. 


ROMPING, ROLLICKING RODERICKE, 
With his Sea Chest, Sin. by 3in. 


' Containing three Suits of Clothes. five Hats, all to take on and off. 
oe : | Ma , A AOS A SLOOP, “THE PINAFORE,” 8in. long, with sails, rudder, 

—— i 2 th We Seat FPO xe “ crew, cargo, small boat, oars, &c., and a well-written Booklet, called 

HE : ie, “He would be a Sailor,” by Mrs. Hayes. 
fies The whole Toy comprising upwards of SIXTY ARTICLES, 
. the like of which has never before been seen for 
ONE SHILLING. 
4. Extra for Packing and Carrtage. 




















“ Fern Lodge, Herne Bay, Kent. 

“ Sept, 29, 1838, 

“ Dear Sir,—I am very glad to see by Wy 
‘The Lady’ that you have issued more y 
of your charming Toys. ‘The Dimples’ \' 
I ordered from you some time ago gave 
universal satisfaction. Please to send 
the Three Toys in a package. A P.O. 









HINDE’S NEW PATENT. 


#& Beautiful Doll’s House 










caeeere a vances. For ONE SHILLING. 
Yours faithfully, A real Doll’s House with rooms, frontage, 1ft.4in. The Drawing- 
“T. DAWSON (Captain).” room is Sin, wide by 10 in. long, and very lofty, 11in. high, A most 








/ attractive double-fronted Residence, known as “DIMPLE VILLA." 

Imitation Red Brick and Stone Facings, Bay Windows, green 

Venetian Blinds, &c. A practical house to put furniture in. This 

Toy is sure to be a favourite with little girls, and all old friends of 
‘DOLLIE DAISIE DimeLe.” It is quite a large Doll's House, and 

- takes the place of a Doll's House usually costing ten times 

= qoney. Price ON& SHILLING complete 







“286, Strand, 










~ GIVEN A W AY, -» besa hemge Toy- 
Book, twelve 
& with a score of brightly coloured” Illustrations a eC ‘ildren, —_ 
gratis and post-free to applicants. 


esauley, may be had of all important Toy Houses in the World. The GIRL DOLL, One Shilling; the BOY DOLL, One Shilling; and the DOLL’S HOUSE, ecmplete. 
afin: tall and postage; Gd. on two articles, and 8d. on the three, to any address in the United Kingdom or Continent. Cash by Postal Note p 
Postal Address. Last year several hundred toys were returned by the Post Office “address not known.” 


ES LONDON SAMPLE-ROOM, 1a, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, E.C 
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find these Toys an attractive Christmas Novelty. —— 2% 


; still adhere to their vials of Money willingly cealcesae if any dissatisfaction Drapers will 
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NOV. 3, 1888 





SPECTACLES. 





WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS. 


Carefully adapted to any sight, a RegiSter of which 
is kept for future reference. 





OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 
the world. 


Telephone, No. 6583. Telegrapbie Address: * Negrettl, London,’* 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best 
TOOTH POWDER ; 


whitens the Teeth 
and prevents decay ; 
| 
| 





contains no acid or 

gritty 
Buy only 

ROWLANDS' 


ODONTO. 


Sold everywhere. 


substances. 








“They come asa boon and Ane to vee 7 
ckwick, Che Owl, and the Waverley Pen,’ 
oe : —Oban Timea, 


THE HINDOO PENS, 


ae N°2.HINDOO PEN. __' 
am =MACNIY EN & CAMERON 
EDINBURGH 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3, | 
WITH DIAGONAL POINTS.] | 


“They are a treasure.”"—Standard. | 


2347 Newspapers recommend these Pens. 
6d. and 1s. per Box. Sold by all Stationers. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


NUDA VERITAS 


uded finir to its 
‘glee 

—~ ENS 

ie, ae F \ 

- = . % ) 





origival colour, Causes growth on 
bald spots, 


NUDA VERITAS, for tw nt 






two years acknowled 1 1 
superior to all other Hair [e- 
Bturers. Most effectual, haritless 
Se) and permanent, 
7 a) Sold in casea at 108. Gl, ; ill 
* uh Perfumers, Chemists, &e., fi 
Ki 7") FS whom cireilars may he had, 


} 
| 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 82, Berners-street, W.; 


and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


iP PP S*s 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


CONTENTS Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen : 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics ; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 

Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 


Viaduct, London. E.c, 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN RAZORS. 
ARBENZ’S Celebrated 












MANDARIN RAZORS, 
With fully Warranted Interchangeable ‘Blades, 


Are the hest, most reliable, easiest, andycheapest high-class 
Razors known; and show the greatest advancement in the 
art of Razor-making yet attained. Innumerable testimonials 
filed for Inspection) prove shaving with them to be “ Most 
Comfortable,” “ Pleasant,” “A boon,” “Remarkably easy,” 
* Luxurious,” and that they “ give satisfaction where, before, 
~ & small fortune has been spent in trying to obtain a good 
Tator.” Price, 4s. ad. for one; 8s. the set of four; Ils. 64. the 
Set of seven. Extra bindes, Is. 3d. each. May he had of 
calers at above prices. In London, of Messrs, PERRY & CO., 
Limited, Holborn Viaduct: or T. ‘A. ARBENZ, 107 and 108, 
reat Charies-street, Birmingham, introducer of the GENUINE 
GEM. AIR-GuNs. Beware of imitations, and insist npon 
having Ain-GuNs bearing my Trade-Mark, a Swiss Cross. 


— ee et See a ea pie Go 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


LAST DAYS OF THIS 
FAMOUS AND POPULAR 
EXHIBITION TENCE ane az 
. SCIENCE AND ART. 
GLASGOW'S TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS, 
CLOSING DAY, R 
SATURDAY, NOV. 10, 
IMPORTANT.— All outstanding Accounts for Advertising, 
ae ust, &c. up till and iuclusive uf Noy. 3, Must be 


Cuag, P. Watsoy, Advertising Agent, Glasgow, 


not later than sth prox, . : 
; WALTER WILSON, 
Chairman Advertising Sub-Committee, 
THE BISHOP'S CASTLE. 

LART DAY&.~After Which this priceless Archwological 
Collection will be Bcattered, and never in all probalility will 
ugAiN be secn under one roof. 

HE BISHO-’S CASTLE CLOSES AT DUSK. 
: LAST DAYS OF THR 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
KELVINGROVE, GLASGOW, 
OVER FIVE MILLION VISITORS 
_ SINCE OPENING! 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 1N THE 
a ; HISTOKY OF EXHIBITIONS, 
\ isifed twice hy HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJEKSTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA: Visited also. by T.RH. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, T.R.H. 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Wenry of Battenberg, and by 
vearty all the Nobility of the United Kingdom, 
BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 
. Conductor, Cavalier Zaverta}. 
BAND OF HLM. COLDSTREAM G UARDS, 
Conductor, Mr. @ Thomas. 
ORGAN RECITALS DAILY. 
Every Day New und Attractive Programme, 


GRAN 
MILITARY BAND (CON TEST 
(Braeses, Wood Winds, &¢,) 
OPEN TO SCOTCH VOLUNTEER AND AMATEUR BANDS 
ONLY, ON SATURDAY, NOV, 3, Leas, 


GREAT 
PROFESSIONAL SPORTS 
(ATHLETIC AND CYCLING), 
BATURDAY, Noy, 3, at) 2.30 pm. 
SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSIONS from all parts of England, 
Ireland, and Wales, 

WILLIAM M. CUNNINGUAM, H. A. HRD.RY, 


secretary. Gencral Manager. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 039 














H. RIDER HAGGARD'S NEW STORY. ; 
Now ready, 64. cloth, with Sixteen full-page Illuetrations, 


i { R. MEESON'S WILL. By the Author of 


“She,” “ Dawn,” “ The Witch's Head,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * DAME DURDEN.” 
Cheap Edition, Picture boards, 23,, Cloth gilt, 28. d.; postage 4d., 


(SORIN NA. By “ RITA,” Author of “ Two 
Bad Blne Fyos,” “ Darby and Joan," &c. 
SPENCER BLACK RTT, Successor to J. and R. Max well, 
35, St. Bride-street, E.C, 


a 
AUTHOR'S AU TOCHARE EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S 


Prico 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, 


Miss BRADDON’S NOVELS. N.B.—The 


whole of the Novels always ready,— London; S1IMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co.; Bookstalls; Booksellers, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., picture cover ; 2a, 6d., cloth gilt, 
By the 


IKE AND UNLIKE: A Novel. 


Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” “ Vixen,” &e. : 
w+. ' Like and Unlike’ is hy far the most cffective of Miss 
Braddon's stories.’—Morning Paper. 

Londen: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


[MPROVED SPECTACLES, | sci ) 
adapred by H. LAURANCE, Oculist-Optician, la, OLD 
BON D-8BTREET, W. 


THE LateSir JULIUS BENEDKT wrote :— 


“T have tried the principal opticians in London aE 
success, buc your SPECTACLES suit admirably."—To Mr. TH. 
LAURANCE, Oculist-Optician, 14, Old Bond-street, W.; and 
6, Poultry, EC. Spectacies gcientitically adapted. 


(THE Rev. Dr. CROWTHER, St. Joseph's 


College, Dumfries, N.B., writes —" I cannot describe the 
comfort J derive from the use of your GLASSES both hy day 
and night; and J have taken to reading houks L had put aside 
as too trying to the eyoa on account of tho amaliness of the 
type"—To Mr. H. LAURANCE, Oculist-Optician, 1a, Old 

nd-atreet, W.; and 6, Poultry, B.C. 











Now ready, price 9d. ; post-free 10d., 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


penton illustrated in colunra, A New Edition of 

thie matchless Paper, with English text. now uppears every 

week, Itos published in England simultaneous y with the 

Fiench Kdition ip Paria, ae : a 
Sole Agenta for the English Edition of “Paria Hhistre 

through the World, THE INTRUNATIONAL NRWS COMPANY, 

Ereau's-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, ELC. (and New 
ork). 

















MISS BRADDON'S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
On Nov. 7, price 1s. [Mnatrated with 36 Original Drawinya by 
7 Partridge, F. H. Townzend, W. Parkinson, and Hul 
Udlow, 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH, 


“The Largest, nhe Hert ane Moat Popular 
noua.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Saree ae an ERRNO: eae 
SIMs REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 


“The book of the sencon."—Vienna Nows,, 


Just Published, demy avo, price lan, 6d. * 


P)LECTRO-HOMCOPATHIC MEDICINE, 
A New Medcal System, leing a TOPULAR and 
DOMESTIC. GUIDE, founded ‘on Experience, }y COUNT 
MATTE! Translated under his authornty by 
R. M. THEOBALD, M.A., ALR.GS., 
the Count’s Representative in London. 
London: DaYip STOTT, 370, Oxford-strect, W.: a 
or may be had of the Translator, 5, Groevenor-street, W. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Awarded 

AMSTERDAM the: 

EXHIBITION 1888. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER in #lb. and } Ib. 
PACKETS. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 


1 vol... deny &vo, 109, Gc, tis 
LONDON Mvsic PuBLisHixa COMPANY (Limited), 
S4, Great Mariboronugh-street, W. 


Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1a. 2d., 


A WORLD IN WHITE, and Other Poems. 
By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of * The Adventures 

of Maurice Drumore, Royal Marines.” &c. 
WILLIAM RipGWAy, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 











scientifically 





Sn 5 eI Manager, 
(THE ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION (THE 


_OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES by BRITISH and CON- 
TINENTAL ARTISTS, neinding Frank Holla Royal Acudemy 
DP clure, Besieged,” is NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and 
SON'S Galleries, Band 6, Haymarket, Qpposite Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Admission, One Slulllog, including Catalogue, 


ae pe een ania Ea eS 

EPHTHAH'’S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A. 

“ Jephithal’a Return,” “On the Mountains,” and “ The 

Martyr"—ON VIEW, with lies eclebrated " Anno Domint,” 

* Aourisat Crotena &e,at THE GALLERIES, Its, New Bund- 
street, Ten tasix, One shilling. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
Profurely Hlustrared, 6d, : by port, kd, contains -—~ 
I. ihe pT ReS OF DEVONSHIRE. After Sir Joshua 
eynolds, . 
IJ. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Chaps, TII.-1V. By 
8. J. Weyiuan, 
Il. THE MORTE D'ARTHUR. By F.R ‘land. 
IV. GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES :V. Chiswick 
House. By E. Balch. 
V. CHARLES DICKENS IN SOUTHWARK. By J. 
Ashby Sterry. 
I. SANT’ ILARIO, Chapa. 117.—¥. By FP. M. Crawford. 
[HE VALE OF TEARS—DORES Laat | Vie sr eereht BA AyMepne: 
S.— *¢ ast ET CE 2 F VHD. Traill, : a“ 
N NVIEW atthe DOMEGALLERY. 35. New Jond-street, i : ; 
with hig other great Pictures. Ten to six Daily. One Shilling, MACMILLAN and Co., London, 














eS hoon eee a eM : 
TONXN, NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET.| WJ ACMILUAN'S MAGAZINE, 
mix ye or a ns, ae Ne VILLA RESI- 0. 3i9, Tor Contes: - Price 1a, 

IENCE, handsomely furnished. The ouse stands in abowt ° arte. Oh 

auacre uf ene. commands magnificent a and Moun. i eee Bye ete, Chater eas 

Cin wiews,and contains a stperior entrance-lall, handeoue . Bre cat ana: - ENGDAY ; : 

stairemse, Unree recepliot-roomin, study, Invatary, seven hed. all. ers Hier A Speculation. 
roots, dressipg-roam, hath-room, water closet, ard the steal V. SEAS AND RIVERS By R E Prathero 

domestie Armincementa, was, hot and cold water rervices vr JOR GRIFFITH >. . BE e 
Mirovehout, argo terns lawn, coach-house, and stablaue VIL. THE SCOTTISH RORACE WALPOLE 

(loose bax, &e. for three or four horses, three winutes: walk | wil ON TH E MARCH FOR "MARATHON By Charics 
raw the beach or raidway station. For further particulars » QO 2 N, : 

J 


; : sive J Rdwardes, 
apply MORRIS JAMES, Towyn, X. MAROONED. By W. Clark Ruseell. Chaptera I-IV. 
oé 


= MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
A SIMPLE FACT ABOUT 
KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES, Ask throughout 
the world. inany country that can be nained, You will flnd them D I SR E GA RDED D E F ECTS 2 OF 
larvely soll. There is wbsolutely no remedy Uhat ia so «peedy DEVELOPMENT IN REDATION TO THE CURVES 
Weaeiving relet, socertam fo enre and ser the most delicate | OF THE SPINE. Ry T. W. NT NN, F.C, 


cin take them. One Loszenge gives ease. Sold im 134d. Tina, London: J, BUMPUS, Oxford-street. Price Sixpence, 
OC we . r .{ By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (@ years) tothe National 
ITREMAINTE ie eet vndes a). : By Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Post-free 13 stains. 
s de pr WINDOWS niny he tkly and richly 
Meee Mare ae tablets "| BRRORS OF HOMGOPATHY. 


Aecorated at smadbeosr, Tlistrated Guide, Is., post-free, | 
London: G. Hints, 154, Westminster Bridwe-rond. 


WILLTAM BARNAECD, 1p, ERdeware-road, London, 


PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
236 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
ON RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without uny extra charwe whutever. 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 


Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Famihes. Good fitting Dressinakers 





are sent to all parts of Eneland with a full assortinent of goods. 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegrain. 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262, 
‘RENC I and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
: I 
very moderate c inrvea, 


QILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 
‘ Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 


( UR SPECIAL ~ Good-Wearing = 
BLACK SILKS. 


MAKES of 


\ fresh delivery from “Coma,” 38 11d., 


4s, 6d., 5s, 90., t0 10s. 6d. Patterns free. 

E VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
S24 and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
from 1 to 10 guineas 


JEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
2356 to 262, REGENT-STREBT. 


( MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
PE. ER ROBINSON | REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


should write for Samples of the New Shades 


to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-cirecus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
g qualities at most reasonable prices. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


| 
| OF PURE COD LIVER OIL | 
With Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 








Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 














PALATABLE AS MILK. 


} 
iE i for a long time. 
i f COD LIVER OIL that can be taken readily and tolerated 
As a ene con CONSUMPTION. BRONCHITIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTION 8, 
| ANACMIA GENERAL DEBILITY. COUGHS AND THROAT AFFECTIONS, and ~ 
WASTING DISORDERS OF CHILDREN OR ADULTS itis marvellous in its results. 
: hysicians. 
Prescribed and endorsed by the best Phy 
| SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AT 2/6 AND 46, 














LUNCHEON and SUPPER. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER.— Awarded Twenty- 


kight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Conaum pion annually 
excevds 26,000,000 1b. 








Paris, 
London, 
Rew York, 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER, 


Bold Ev crywhere. 


———_____ 





FLonriine. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Ts the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world : {t thoroughly 
Cleanses partially -decay ed teeth from all parasites of living 
auiinalculy, leaving them pearly white, imparting a deliglit. 
Cul frugrance to the hreath. The Fragrawt Floriline remo, es 
instantly all odours anising froma foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracta:f 
sweet herbs and plants, 1t is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 28. Gd, per Bottle, 


ee 
VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning Krey. or white, or falling cf, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer.” for it will positively 
re<Core i cvery case Grey or White Hairtoits original colour, 
Withont leaving the diengreeahle smicll of most “ Mestorers,’ 
Tt makes the haar charmingly heautiful,as well as promoting 
the growth of the Jia on bald spots, Where the glands sre 
not decayed. “The Mextean Hair Renewer" ia sold hy 
Chemista snd Perfrmers ev ery Where, nt 39. Gl. per Bottle, 
a ee 


(KOCKLE'S 





ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLs. 


(JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 








((KOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR BILE. 





(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 





({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR HEARTBURN, 








NOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6]. and 10s. 4d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS. 31 and 32, Berners-st., W, 


([OWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 18. 14d, and 28. 9d., 
of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stumps hy 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln, 


VV ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An lilustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 

| reduced prices sent free On application to 

JOHN WALKER. 77, Cornhill ; and 230, Rewent-street. 


H OLLowAy's PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and howels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalied in the cure of had legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatis. 


A DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
A 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Goa at once to a chemist and get a bortie of 
Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer linnediately ; it is perfectly harmless; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain ; 
and the little cherub awakes “as bright aga button,” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“ Curtis and Perkins, New York a nd London, ’, is on the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be Without it. Sold. by all, 
Medicine Dealers, at 1s, 14d. 


(PHRoAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 

cough aud affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
BPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJURES. In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
giycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
healing. Sold in Tins ts. 14d., labelled “James Epps and Cu,, 
Homaopathic Chemists, london.” 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free, 


Children’s .. 1/2 | Hemstitched Ws 
Ladies’.. .. 2/4h) Ladies’ .. 2/11) 58 




















BEGOME, ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


“QCONNELL’’ MONUMENT WHISKY CIRISHD. 
WALLACE?’ MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH) 
THE “‘ BALLYHOOLEY ’ WHISKY CIRISH), 


(REGISTERED BRANDS.) 


Wholesale and Export of J-& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN, 


ARSENICAL WATER of great RESTORATIVE PROPERT}", 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE 


Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — 



















| 
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WICHOLSON's 





“Good Taste with Economy.” 
Wholesale City Prices. 
THE CHOICEST and CHEAPEST 
STOCKS OF DRESS FABRICS, 
SILKS, and VELVETS. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS of Costumes, 
Jackets, Mantles, and Bal] Dresses, 
POST-FREE. 


Special attention given to Orders 
from the Colonics, 


Colovred Silk, Black Silks, 
Moires, Pongee Silks, Merveil- 
leux. Fallle Frangaise, and all 
Newest Silks. Patterns Free. 

Plush for Trimming, 18. 11)d., 
ga, Gh., and 3s. Gu. per yard. 

Plush for Mantles, 48. 11d., 

\} Ba. lid., 63. 1l1d., 8s. lid., and 

ay \ los. Od. per yard. 
4, VAY Velvets, Black and Colours, 
aa Cai NOM 3a. Liki, 48. lid, 53. 11d., and 

. ‘ Wham 68. lid. per yard. 
a Velveteens, in all the Newest 
Shades, Is. per yard. — Both 
striped and plain, HALF PRICK, 

“A Manufacturers’ Stock.” 


1) DRESS MATERIALS, 
for all Seasons and all 
Climates, 
from 6d. to 2s. 114d. per yard. 
Patterns Free. 
EVENING MATERIALS. 
MOURNING MATERIALS, 










DELPHINA, £1 5s, 64. 


Made in Scotch Velour, 
French Foule, and Vicuna CALICOES. 
Cloths, mehly braided by LINENS. 
hand ypcluding macenal for SHEETINGS. 
Bodice, £1 54. 6a. FLANNELS 


The same, in All Wool, 
Navy or Black Duraturus 


Patterns Free. 
Berge, warranted fast aye, 
14 Guineas, 


Making Bodice, 8s, 6d. extra, D NICHOLSON x CO,, 
50 to 54, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


———— ee 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN, 


EDMONDS, ORR, & CO., 


Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, 
Tailors, and Hosiers, 


47, WIGMORE-ST., CAVENDISH-SQ., 


LONDON, W. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


(TATENTED), 
Specialties in Slender Waist Com- 
binations and Undervests. High or Low 
Necked, Long or Short Sleeves. 


These are woven ina thinner texture 
at the waist where the body 18 protected 
hy the Corset, thus improving the 
figure. Manufactured in pure Saritary 
Wool, Lamt's Wool, Natural Wool, 
Flastic Merino, Silk, and im textures 
suitable for warin climates. Also Shp 
Bodices of Woven Corton, Woollen, 
and Suk Stockineette, which fit per- 
fectly to the feure; and Spenser 
Hodices in White and Natural Wool, 


Trousseaux, Layettes, Millinery, &. 


Price-Lists on Appheation. 


. Di ig: 


youre’ 


| WAN 
= ct 


A fen 





% 


ORNS PATEST. 


—— 








LAYVETTES. 

List No} forPatterns £3 3 0] List No. 4 a so £25 12-8 
List Non ?.- pis ne eb UG Nie oo ox Bate MD 
Trat Nitti rr bd) Of] ®Specishte for Hot Climates, 

Price List of Trousseany, Layettes, and Corsets, post-frec, 

Excellent quality and good taste,” —The Queen, 

cD DD ils ey BOURN EB, 

Lantes Outhtrer, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Pleenadilly). 
TS 


UMBRELLAS. 


~ € OX & ON 
LIMITED’ ~ 








SS RADE MARKS , 


00-0 +-9 0 tot oO 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, havo 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to tho 


Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus ablo to 


provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 


makes. 


Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 





(perfectly harmless ), 
THE UNFAILING 
|] SPECIFIC 
FOR CURE OF 
& RHEUMATISM. | 


“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ | 


treatment.” 
Price 98., everywhere ; or free by post (as well 
as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


round 


} 














array of Winter Novelties in Gowns, Coats 
extensive range of Tweeds, original in design 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 

















ADAMS'S 


KROPP!’ RAZOR 


WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


From all Dealers. Wholesale, 41, Frith-strect, London, W. 








%; Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHE 
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COWNS, oats 
’ULSTERS, 


Messrs. REDFERN arenow exhibiting in their larg 


Communicating with 


27, NEW BOND-STREET, 


COWES, PARIS, NEW YORE, and 57, 
terrals and Late 


Patterns of Newest Ma 
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EDFERN, 
LADIES’ TAILOR | 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


WINTER SEASON. 


MANTLES, 


WRAP 
S) ATS. 


o New Show-Rooms in Conduit-street and Bond-streect, an 
-and Wraps, handsomely Braided and Fur-Trimmed ; together with an 
and texture, especially prepared for useful and inexpensive gowns. 


LONDON, W. 


CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
st Shetches post-free. 
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PREPARED 


“CALIFORNIAN” 


QORAX. 


“ THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.” 
Pure Antiseptic— Marvellous Purifler— 
Arrester of Decay—Preserver. 


FOR PERSONAL AND 
DOMESTIC USES. 





——-— 


Safe — Agreeable — 
Absolutely Pure. 


Packets: 1d., 3d., 6d. 


Recipes, &c., with each. TRADE MARK (REGD.). 


Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Household Requisites. 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 
Manufacturers. Works : BIRMINGHAM. 





THE “LILIPUT” 





ATA 


Price 16 s. 6 d.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 






The “LILLIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 


vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “* LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 


over Europe. ‘Thousands of best testimonials. 


the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e. 50,000 in use all 





€ 


tf G 
The Perfumed Realms of Blora. 
Fair Fiera, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had cuinmened her leg1ons around, 
And thas she addressed Them ro sweet, mellow tones: 


Soh Or ee a) eclio resound ; 

Trsiny wisest todisel fran eaen heauifiul fuwer, 
That peeps from thre dew-spanuled scene 

The choreest, the sweercst, the richest of scents, 
And such asare fit fora Quern.” 

Then the berutifial rose ried ira sweet-tinted head, 
And the vielet crepe from its Hed; 

The yessamine sweelbrrar, lavender, foo, 
Then Daarainee acon her wow shed, 

ON vw dist. sare fare Flora: and wave her band, 
A chanve ciume areund CMa hur seehe : 

For, tatdine aloft froma fonncarn of Howers, 
Came eustings the sweet” PLttibINeE.. 


———— 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


fx the best Liquid Nentifrice. 
Clermeses the Teeth, 
Hardens the Gets, 


Anu purifies tbe Breath. 


Preserves the Teeth by 

Rei ov tiber yeas psiletrs and 
Renders Chem peaurty white. 
Price a.nd. per Bottle, in cate. 


Of all Chemisrs and Perfamers, 


SOLE PROPREE TORS, 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
WARRING DON-TROAD, LONDON, 


wh 
my 


OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


$s aa 
THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 


Dee. 22, Ins3, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers. 
@. | | S 4 Oilmen, Ae. 
. Waxerserony: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


Laver Onl can te” MT gl 
ouly orl which Woes Hot 
In capsuied Bottles only, at 
( i = © Js, 4d., 2s. Oe, ds ed. ane os. 
- — . Sold Everywhere. 


“Tons nearty tasted sss Uvel- 
a Bi ya caltercrst t}ie tle lienaes of 

anlad atl. Brit. Med. Journal 
“Ny naeeeis  ernerrlnous 

follow nfter at is swithlowed.” 

Medical Press. 

66 99 m It ein le born and dicested 
e ecte by the most delreawate fos the 
. “repeat”: and for these reasons 
tlre nost efeactous Kind in use, 
B Y NI LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjnnet to Cod-Liver Oil being not only a hichIy- 
| coenecntrated and nutricfers Food. but a powerful aid to the digestion of all Starchy and 


farinaceous matters, rendering them ¢asy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid 
BYNIN, being liquid, is entirely free from the inconFenient treacle-like coftststenec of ordinary Mait Extract : it rm 
very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection, Tt ds A valuable aliment in 
Consemption amt Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at Is. Od. each, 


CORPULENCY. | 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, ane 
‘apidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dielary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” says :—" Mr. Russell's aim is to | 
eradicate, to-cure the disease, and that his treatment is | 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


—<———$———$ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies‘ 8-feld, from 3s. Gd. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. Ild. per aoz. 


CUFFS: For Tadies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 4s. lid. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
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E. KRAUSS & CoO., 


60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


ELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD 
~ HIMROD’ 
CUREZ ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Treseribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
effects. 
Among the thousands of testimonials the following will 
be read with interest: — 
“The only rehet I corldro ye Ee oT had known 
—Lord Beaconsfield 
ctu fis dying moments). 
“y have tried every remedy CVer ive nted, and 
HIMROJYS CURE is the ently ene in whieh T have 
absolute confidence.” Emily Faithfull. 
“ This isan excelient r medy fer nsthmia,” 
Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In his clinteal Jeeture nt the Jomton Hospital and 
Medical Colle ue uA 
“7 pave used all remedies HIMROD'S CURE is the 
best. Tvnerer failed,” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trinl samples free by post, Tn Tins nt 4x, 3d. 
Tritish Ty prot — 4s, Holborn Vinaduet, Landon, 
And also of Newbery & Sons, Parclay & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
Sangers, and al) Wholesale Houses, 








it earlier.” 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 


BLACKING 


No brushes required, A pplied' 
with sponge attached to the 
cork Gives a brilliant polish, * 
equal to patent leather,to Boots, 4 #b4 4. . 
Shoes, Harnessand Leather articles,which last 
a week yn all weathers. Mudcan be washed off 
and polish romaina Salad everywhere. 








~ KINAHAN’S ~ 
a5 


WHISKY 


Certain HARNESS’ | Cure. 
ELECTROPATHI 


FOR 


Sciatica. 


R. J. WATSON, Esq., 23, Market Street, Harwich, 
Writes: “Glarness’ Kiectropathic Bek has come 
pietely cured meof sciatica. Afler wearing té fora 
serene f got better, and am mow giurle jree Jrom 
pain, 

Guaranteed to generate a muld continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach. Liver and Kidneys. ‘Thou sands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. ¢. B. Harness, Consuit- 
ig Liectrician, the Medical Battery C0. Lid. 


Only Address, LONDON, W. 


52, OXFORD ST... 
j 8 karhbone Place.) 


Call to-day, if possible, or write atonce 


& 
— 






































RS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1688. 
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ON ABROAD. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1888. | Beh | SIXPENCE. 
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“Tt was suggested to me that it would be politically expedient 
| that the utmost reticence should be kept on the subject” 
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“By Sir William Harcourt. He stated that it was the opinion 
of another person—Mr. Gladstone 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


A number of ominent persons have been denouncing com- 
petitive examinations, and most offensive things they doubtless 
are, especially to those who have to pass them. I confess 
that, without being deeply impressed with the intelligence of 
the young gentlemen I have had the pleasure to meet who 
win the prizes, I am amazed at the information which they 
temporarily carry about with them; even those who are 
beaten seem to be miracles of learning; and when they show 
me their examination-papers there is not a question which 
(in their own phraseology) would not “utterly stump” me. 
If my own time were to come over again, I feel that nota 
messengership—far less a civil appointm<.:t in the land of the 
pagoda-tree—would be within my educational grasp. But 
then, soinehow, something. which is not vanity but common- 
sense, tells me that as a boy I was not such an utter fool, 
though I knew none of these things ; and a similar conviction 
is borne in upon most persons who have made their way in 
the world, without one-tenth of the “ ologies” that are now 
necessary at starting. At a time when persons of great literary 
distinction were pressing upon the attention of young persons 
their Hundred (I had almost written their handreduvright, for 
they seemed to be selected for their ponderosity) Best Books, I 
ventured to remark that it was possible to educate people be- 
yond their wits ; and this, it seems, has now been accomplished. 
Our youths are absolutely “ stodged * with dates and facts and 
book-lumber of all kinds. If you ask a boy at any crammer's 
how many hours his classical or mathematical nose is kept to 
the grindstone, his answer throws the slavery revealed by the 
Factory Act into the shade; whereas everyone acquainted 
with intellectual toil is aware that no real benefit, but the 
reverse, ig derived from “overtime” work: nothing comcs 
of it but mist and muddle. 


On the other hand, it cannot be denied that competitive 
examinations have, on the whole, given us more competent 
public servants; there is not so much shirking of work in 
our Government offices as there used to be; not so many 
“ Queen's hard bargains”; and especially it is certain young 
men take ao greater pride in their professions, and more 
interest in them, than they did in the days of patronage and 
purchase. Moreover, the other side will doubtless have their 
word to say. I remember one who has had a vast experience 
of military education telling me that the cry about the 
physical inferiority of candidates for the army under the 
present system is simply the clamour raised by the dullards 
(or their friends) who have failed to pass. “If you choose to 
add raising weights with their tecth,” he said, “ to the present 
tests, I will back the lads who win in the other subjects to 
make the most marks in that too.” He illustrated, if I re- 
member right, his contention that the physical and intellectual 
powers on the whole went hand in hand, by the fact that 
the youth of the scientific corps (i.e., at Woolwich Academy), 
though inferior in numbers to the cadets at Sandhurst, held 
their own with them and something more, at cricket and foot- 
ball. What seems to me would be a great improvement in our 
co:npetitive training is to make it less a mattor of drudgery 
and slogging, and more an exercise of the intellectual faculties ; 
it is not casy to make a young gentleman learn, but the 
process for making him think has not as yet been discovered. 
If a Royal Commission can do it, I shall believe in the Divine 
Right of Kings ; but at all events, let us try something , there 
must surely be some middle course between cramming our boys 
like chickens, and letting things stide. 


If, as at home. the abdication of a head-master at the 
Antipodes means extra holidays, the public schoolboy in 
New Zealand must be having a high time. In the seven 
oldest schools in the colony no less than twenty-two head 
masters have thrown up the reins of office, or had them 
snatched from them by their “ governing committee,” in as 
many years. ‘The Post (not the Morning Post, but a Welling- 
ton paper) gives the items of this very unfashionable 
intelligence :—so many “ Worried to death,” so many “ Badgered 
int> resigning.” so many “Driven away,” and so on. One, 
it is pleasant to find, * Still survives, bat sorely baited.” This 
is certainly not the way public schoolmasters are treated in 
the old country, and to the mathematical mind, if to no 
other, it may afford some satisfaction as tending to restore the 
balance. Thes> unfortunate gentlemen, we are told, were 
“nearly all chosen by first-rate men at home, on the ground 
of special fitness for their posts, and from a long list of 
candidates.” It would have been bet‘er for them to have 
failed in obtaining these Antipodean prizes. The fault seems 
t» lie in divided government. I once had a friend who edited 
@ magazine conducted by a committee of divines, and /héx 
experience was not encouraging. Tacy objected to everything 
except the articles they wrote themselves, and which they 
insisted on his inserting. Ile was a lean man; but in six 
months he lost more than @ stone in weight, and would 
doubtless have been a living skeleton had he not thrown up 
his appointment. But the case of these unhappy New Zealand 
schoolmasters seems far harder. 


In Mr. Shaw Lefevre's interesting paper in the Vinetccnth 
(catury on the * Public Buildings of London,” he insists on 
the necessity of “ relieving the pressure which has arisen from 
crowding Westminster Abbey with monuments.” He called 
attention to the fact, he tells us, six years ago, “during which 
no fewer than cighteen statues, busts, and monuments have 
seen added.” One a year seems to be the amount of bust (or 
otherwise) requirel by public opinion, but three times this 
allowance has been awarde'l ¢ > deceased claimants. It is now 
proposed to ald a monumental chapel—an annexe, which if 
not the rose shall be near the rose—by pulling down certain 
houszs on the north side of Old Palace-yard. 





Th's fs as it should be, and let us make haste about 
calarging the National Walhalla so that there may be room 
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and verge enough when our time comes to be put there. It 
is not a case where “ business ” can be “carried on during the 
alterations.” There is “snug lying in the Abbey,” but it is 
too snug: there might be written over its doors what is so 
constantly seen over those of our omnibuses—“ Full inside.” It 
is nota question of “ Si momentum requiris, Sir-come-spy-sec ” ; 
there are only too many monuments, and no standing place 
for another, nor even a niche in the wall for one’s tablet. 
It is not a matter of choice as it was in St. Paul's, where 
the poet warns us against inartistic monumental neighboar- 
hoods :— 


Ie should not be there, nor nearer the door, 

Where the Man and the Angel have got Sir John Moore, 

And are quietly letting him down through the floor, 
and so on. In Westminster there is really no room for anybody, 
whether in eligible situations or not. It is not egotism—for I 
don't care where they put mc, unless it's in a draught, and I 
dare say even that won't matter, only it is so difficult to get rid 
of a life-long prejudice—but a sincere desire that much more 
eminent persons may find a resting-place suitabl: to their 
merits that causes me to add my feeble voice to this cry of 
“ Enlarge the Abbey!” Weare told, on good authority, that 
“not more than fifteen or twenty burials, at most.” can 
possibly now take place there; and when we consider the 
uncertainty of life—in the case of some of us who are 
getting on in years one might put it even a little stronger— 
there is evidently not an hour to lose in providing the 
necessary accommodation. Of course, as a temporary measure, 
one could be embalmed, and wait; but literary persons, at all 
events, have no money to spend in luxuries of this kind. 
There was a time when a great man, on the eve of a great 
deed. could exclaim, ** Westminster Abbey ora Peerage!” with- 
out evoking a smile from his contemporaries. But the area of 
aspiration is now more limited; nobody wants to be a Peer 
(or, at least, he says he doesn’t), and, in any case, we are told 
that the Peerage is played out. In a few more years there 
will be nothing duvt Westminster Abbey for the reward of 
genius. It will never, I hope, be contemplated to take people 
out of it in order to make room for more worthy claimants ; 
the idea of a committee sitting upon the merits of Departed 
Worth, and deciding which of them is to go, is too painful to 
dwell upon ; there is therefore clearly nothing for it but to 
enlarge the Abbey. 


The Jews seem thankful for small mercies. Inone of their 
organs the opinions of one Empcror and a King regarding 
them are quoted this weck with much apparent satisfaction. 
In a recent conversation between the young Emperor William 
and King Humbert, the former is said to have observed, “ The 
Jews are an intelligent element. and I am not prejudiced 
against them in particular”; to which his Majesty of Italy 
replies, * I think as you do. Good and bad individuals are to 
be found in every religious denomination.” This is not the 
sort of praise to which one would apply the epithet * fulsome.” 
but, when one considers who are the speakers, I suppose little 
more could be expected of them. With the Emperor of Russia, 
on the other hand, the Caucasian race (as might have been 
expected from his geographical position) have distinctly 
scored. The love of religious freedom is not, however, the 
leading feature of some of his subjects; and a young Jew, 
though he had distinguished himself in scholarship, was 
refused admission the other day into the University of Kieff 
on account of his creed. Upon this “he took the extreme 
step" (and so it seems, indeed ; good Heavens !) of telegraph- 
ing to the Czar, and petitioning for his good offices. Ina few 
days he received a message from the Rector of the University 
that he was admitted into its orthodox bosom. This is, so far, 
satisfactory ; but it would be interesting to learn how this 
young Hebrew scholar has been welcomed by his brother- 
students, and whether University life at Kieff has the charms 
for him which it would have at Oxford or Cambridge. 





At the Grand Masonic Lodze of Scotland at its Jast 
quarterly (and Edinburgh) meeting, a most terrible outrage 
was brought to the notice of the authorities. Three “ brethren” 
had been so forgetful of their vows as to introduce two 
meinbers of the cther sex to hear, and “ partially through a 
closed door” to behold, the proceedings of a certain lodge 
“when tyled in the third degree.” The expression is a little 
vague to the outsider, and reminds one of the locking and 
‘double locking” the door, a superfluous caution peculiar to 
novelists ; but it no doubt signifies some apartment thoroughly 
roofed in, and intended to exclude spectators. These audacious 
persons, however, we are informed, actually “ broke the tyling,” 
so that an opportunity for inspection must have been afforded 
similar to that of a skylight. For my part, I know nothing of 
these mysteries except from report; but what I exceedingly 
resent is that these sacrilegious persons have been only 
punished with “expulsion” from the order, and “special 
censure.’ QOne had reasonably looked forward, from all one 
has ever heard of Freemasonry, to some penalty (*‘ humorous 
and lingering “ as Mr. Gilbert terms it) like boiling oil, or the 
being put to death to slow music (the bagpipes would hardly 
have been too bad for them) at the very least. Humanity is 
all very well, but it is terrible to be thus deprived of our illu- 

There is still a chance, of that the offs 


mysteriously disappear, when w 


SloOns. course, nders 


may e shall be at liberty to 


hope for the worst; but to find that, for introducing females 
to the secrets of Masonry, offenders are only expelled (as 
they might be from an anti-tobacco club for smoking a cigar- 
ette) isa blow from which the lovers of legend and believers 
in the Vengeance (with a big V) of a violated cult will not 
easily recover. As for the ladies. who seem to have escaped 
(thanks, I suppose, to their nationality) scot free. I tremble to 
think what, under an older régime, might have been their fate. 
Everyone knows the story of the inquisitive female who shut 
herself up in a cupboard in a room where Freemasons were to 
meet and was discovered (through sneezing) before she heard 
anything worth speaking of, and nevertheless —well. it is 


almost too horrible to relate—was on pain of death herself 
sworn a Mason, but without the secret being confided to her— 


a refinement of cruelty that, so far as we know. though he 
Was very crnel to women, never entered into the brain of 
Torquemada himself. 





Some people are always complaining that they have been 
born before their time, with what seems to their friends 
very little reason. But I wish I coald have my life at a 
public school over again, not 80 much with the object of being 
a better boy, as because, at one of them at least, it is no 
longer necessary to learn Greek. Mr. Welldon (a capital 
name), the Head-Master of Harrow, has come to the con- 
clusion that boys who may be expected to advance enough to 
profit by Greek literature, will know quite as much about it 
at eighteen if they learn it at fourteen as though they 
had begun it earlicr; while the immense majority, “ who 
never get beyond stnmbling through the Iliad with 
the help of a crib and a lexicon,” had very much 
better not begin it at all, but give their attention to 
something more useful. Here is common-sense at last in 
a classical seminary. But in the mean time what have I, 
and thousands like me, “kept from the playground often- 
times upon no ground whatever,” suffered from what I am 
afraid we used to call “ that beastly language”! and how can 
we ever obtain compensation? The hours of sunshine spent 
in looking out its filthy roots, which we might have passed in 
the open air, or in reading story-books ; the headaches, the 
vertigos, its irregular verbs engendered ; the consonantless 
shrieking (those much-admired “cries of females without”) 
in its terrible plays—I protest, when I think of them, | hate it 
with a hate that I have never been able to develop against 
n fellow-creature who has injured me! It is wrong to speak 
of the dead with such bitternesg, but not of a dead language. 


THE COURT. 

The Queen, who is in good health at Balmoral, went out on the 
morning of Nov. 1 with Princese Beatrice. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Princess, drove in the afternoon. Sir 
Algernon and Miss Borthwick lunched at the castle, and Miss 
Borthwick afterwards had the honour of being received by the 
Queen. Princess Frederica and Baron Pawel -Rammingen 
dined with the Queen and the Royal family. Miss Trotter, in 
attendance on Princess Frederica, the Rev. A. Campbell, and 
Captain Davidson, commanding the Guard at Ballater, had the 
honour of being invited. Lieutenant M*Kerrell and Lieutenant 
Wolrige-Gordon dined at the castle, and were received by the 
Queen in the evening. On the morning of the 2nd the 
Queen went out, attended by the Hon. Marie Adeane. In 
the afternoon her Majesty drove with Princess Beatrice 
and Princess Frederica. Prince Henry of Battenberg left 
the castle for London. Prince Arthur and Princess Margaret 
of Connaught took leave of her Majesty, and left for London 
on their way to India. ‘The Queen went out, with Princess 
Beatrice, on the 3rd. In the afternoon her Majesty drove out, 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe and the 
Hon. Marie Adeane. Princess Frederica and Baron Pawel- 
Rammingen dined with the Queen. Lord Knutsford, whoarrived ° 
at the castle as Minister in attendance, had the honour of 
being included in the Queen's dinner-party. Divine service 
was performed at the castle on Sunday morning, the 4th, in 
the presence of the Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the Royal 
household. The Rev. A. Campbell officiated. In the afternoon 
her Majesty and Princess Beatrice visited Princess Frederica 
at Abergeldie Mains. The Queen and Princess Beatrice went 
out on Monday morning, the 5th, attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe ; and in the afternoon her Majesty and 
the Princess drove out, attended by Miss M‘Neill. Princess 
Frederica and Baron Von Pawel-Rammingen dined with the 
Qneen, and Lord Knutsford had the honour of being invited. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by General Sir Charlcs 
Teesdale and Sir Francis Knollys, arrived at Sandringham on 
Friday night, Nov. 2, for the winter season. Vrince Albert 
Victor. attended by Captain Holford, arrived at Sandringham 
next day. The Prince and Princess, with Prince Albert 
Victor, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, attended 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the household, were present at 
Divine service at the church of St. Mary Magdalene on the 
morning of Sunday, Nov. 4. The Rev. F. Hervey, M.A., Rector 
of Sandringham, Domestic Chaplain to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and Chaplain to the Queen, officiated. The Prince 
aud Princess have acceptel an invitation, forwarded through 
Dr. James Williams, the late Mayor of Brecon, to attend the 
National Eisteddfod at Brecon in 1889.—Prince Albert Victor 
has been granted long leave of absence from his military 
duties, and leaves London for Copenhagen, to represent the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at the celebrations in honour of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of the King of 
Denmark to the throne. 

Princess Louise on Nov. 5 visited Newcastle, and opened 
the Durham College of Science. Au enthusiastic welcome was 
accorded her Royal Highness, on whose behalf the Marquis of 
Lorne acknowledged two addresses presented to her, first by 
the Corporation and afterwards by the Council of the College. 

Prince Arthur Patrick and Princess Margaret of Con- 
naught Jeft Charing-cross by the Continental express-train, on 
Nov. 6, for India, to join their parents. 

Prince Christian, who has been spending the vacation on 
the Continent, returned on Nov. 4 to Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park, from Germany. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Some of the Vienna papers have lately circulated alarming 
reports that preparations are being made in the West Russian 
provinces, close to the German and Austrian frontiers, for the 
arrival of considerable numbers of troops, which are to be 
transferred from the interior of Russia to those frontier 
provinces. On the other hand, it was understood months Aso 
mentioned 


that the division from the Caucasus, frequently 

last spring, would reach the Western frontier late in the 
autumn; and a recent communication from St. Petersburg 
refutes as completely incorrect the statement concerning the 
alleged movement of the Caucasus Division in the direction of 
the western frontier of Russia. It is added that no such 
orders have been received by the division referred to ; and that 
the movements of troops which are taking place are merely 
connected with concentration which was carried out in the 
camps of exercise lately held, and which is now discontinued, 
the manceuvres having terminated. We have received, how- 
ever, from our own correspondent, sketches made by M. Baruch 
at Kiev, showing a certain degree of activity in military pre- 
parations. One is that of the Russian conscripts assembling 
at the Kiey dépét, to receive their arms and uniforms ; the 
other is that of a review of*mounted Cossacks of the Caucasus, 
previously to their farther march westward, the precise 


destination of which is not yet known. 
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THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 

The Special Commissioners, Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice 
Day, and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, holding the Court of 
judicial inquiry concerning the charges and allegations set 
forth by the 7émra against Mr. Parnell and other Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament connected with the Irish Land League and 
the Irish National League during eight or nine years past, 
have continued their sittings at the Royal Courts of Justice in 





the Strand. ‘lhe proceedings on Tuesday, Oct. 30, which wus 
the sixth day of sitting, Wednesday, and Thursday, Nov. 1, 
were enlivened by some characteristic incidents, as the wit- 
nesses called by the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, 
who was, with Sir Henry James and Mr. Murphy, leading 
counsel for the Zéwex, were cross-examined by Sir Charles 
Russell, counsel for Mr. Parnell, and by Mr. 'T. Healy, Mr. 
Davitt, and others, who appeared for themselves or for clients 
on the Parnellite side. The first witnesses belonged to the class 
of official reporters of speeches made in Ireland at the League 
meetings ; they were head-constables or other officers of the 
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Royal Irish Constabulary, who could take notes in shorthand, 
and who were sometimes called upon to compare their notes with 
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the reports published in the newspapers of the time. Mr. , 


Healy, at the beginning of this course of evidence, declared 
that he had read the reports of his own speeches as they 
appeared in the Freeman's Journal; he added, “I admit 
having made them, and [am proud of them.” At the sitting 
on Wednesday, Oct. 31, Captain W. H. O'Shea, formerly a 





friend of Mr. Parnell and M.P. for Clare until 1885, was 
ee at great length with regard tu the negotiations 
. ich he privately carried on, in Apri], 1882, with the assent 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Gladstone, to ascertain what 
Soe Mr. Parnell could be induced to give, in case of his 
S ration from prison, that he would use his influence to stop 
Has Seca acts of violence. This was the transaction called 
cote eee by some opponents of Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment, ‘ the Kilmainham Treaty.” Considerable sensation 
was ne excited by. Captain O’Shea’s statement that he 
wie Some of his memoranda concerning these n 
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writing. The eighth day’s sitting was chiefly ocenpied with 
further reports of Land League meetings and speeches. ‘The 
Court then adjourned to Tuesday, Nov. 6, when Mr. Albert 


| Chester Ives, special correspondent of the New York Herald, 


ego- | 
uggested to | the local branches of the Land League, or with the « 


those conversations, as published at the time. 
related to the distress then prevailing in Ireland, for the relief 
of which the New York JIIerald gave £20,000, and raised a 
subscription fund of nearly £50,000 ; but Mr. Parnell explained 
the plan and objects of the Land League, on which he was 
going to lecture in America, and said that there was nothing 
secret or illegal in its proceedings. He remarked. however : 
“A true revolutionary movement in Ireland should, in my 
opinion, partake of both a constitutional and an illegal 
character. It should be both an open and a secret organisation, 
using the constitution for its own purposes, but also taking 
advantage of its secret combination.” Mr. Parnell said that 
his own party was constitutional, and that he would not 
belong to any illegal body. The Attorney-General next put 
in the certificate of registration, in July, 1881, of United 
Ireland, proving that Mr. Parnell and Mr. Patrick Egan 
were the principal proprietors of that newspaper, each holding 
237 shares. Evidence of the perpetration of agrarian outrages, 


from May, 1880, was then produced; the Attorney-General | 
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undertaking to show that these ontrages were connected 
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and published writings for which the Land Leagcre was 
FEE pOHAIbIC. The Cuaieel on the other side, Sir Charles Russell, 
Mr. Reid. and Mr. Lockwood, objected to this evidence as not 
expressly connected with Mr. Parnell and the other perscns 
incriminated: but the Judyes held it to be admissible. Jobn 
Rafferty, of Castlegrove, Galway, a tenant of nine or ten acres, 
then described how he was pulled out of his bed at night, and 
bis back was “ carded,” or scraped with a board in which nails 










~L submit, my Lord, that you hare no jurisdiction.” 


were fixed, because he had takena bit of land. Mrs. Dempsey 
related the murder of her husband, in May, 1881; and Mrs. 
| Connors, another widow, told a similar sad story. Acts of 
malicious damage to property, and the practice of boycotting, 
from 1880 to 1887, were proved by landowners and county 
magistrates. The Court edjourned to the next day. 
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Parnell on board an Atlantic steamer, produced his report of | 
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THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION: THE STOCKADE AT GNATONG. THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION: BRIGADIER-GENERAL GRAHAM AND OFFICERS. 
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PARISTAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

o Panis, Tuesday, Nov. 6. 
This is a week of cauacs celebrex, Prado is being tried at Paris 
had Henri Chambige at Constantine, and both cases interest 
the public deeply, Prado is accused of having assassinated a 
Woman named Marie Agaetan in 1886; he is the hero of the 
mystery of the Rue Caumartin, a sort of second Pranzini. a 
man of energy and violence, who has been all over the world, 
exercised all sorts of trades, and lost all scruples while 
acamiring all vices. Prado isa brute, a predestined criminal, 
and a consummate comedian. Yesterday, the first day of the 
trial, he astounded Judges and public alike by the prodigious 
energy of his defence. by the force of his savage eloquence, 
by the vehemence of his attacks upon his Judges. In truth, 
it was not the Bench that directed the proceedings ; it was 
the bold adventurer called Prado, whose antecedents, history, 
and real name are veiled in mystery; who questioned and 
cross-questioned his Judges and talked and gesticulated to his 
heart's content, for nothing could resist his vigorous dcter- 
mination. ‘The case of Henri Chambige is still more mysterious 
and strange : it is a drama of passion in which the role of the 
victim —n charming lady of thirty—remains unexplained and 
provocative of contradictory hypotheses. In January, 1883, 
® young man of twenty—IHenri Chambige—entered ao villa 
near Constantine with a young woman, Madame Grille. 
Two hours later four shots were heard. The door was 
forced, and the young woman was found laid on a bed 
Which had not been disordered, with two bullets in her 
head and a bunch of violets on her breast. The young man 
lay on the floor bleeding with wounds from the other two 
. balls. Henri Chambige was a law student, who had written a 
novel, and had literary aspirations. He also possesses singular 
hypnotic power, and figures as a subject in one of Paul 
Maryueritte’s books. Madame Grille was a lady above reproach. 
What can be the key of this mystery? Whatever it may be, 
the victim and the hero are not commonplace. " 

The great event of the theatrical week has been the pro- 
duction of + Pepa,” a new piece by MM. Meilhac and Ganderax, 
at the Comédie Francaise. The piece is rather a vaudeville 
than a comedy, although it contains many clever notes of the 
manners and ways of those Hispano-American people of 
wealth and Ieisure whom the Parisians call rastacouéres. At 
the same time the principal subject of the piece is the 
situation of a divorced conple who determine to get remarried 
together after thinking for a moment of contracting each 
a new and independent union. It is easy to pick holes in 
~ Pepa,” and to demonstrate that it is an inferior piece; never- 
theless the dialogue is so sprightly, and some of the scenes are so 
clever, that it constitutes a most agreeable spectacle, especially 
as it is played to perfection by Mdlle. Febvre, Ferandy, 
Lebargy, and Mesdames Reichemberg and Bartet. “ Pepa” is 
a piece to see and to be seen only at the Comédie Francaise. 
If it were played by other actors it would be nall. 

At the very interesting semi-private Théatre Libre a drama 
called “ Rolande.” by M. Louis De Gramont, has created quite 
@ sensation in the literary world, both on account of the 
remarkable talent displayed by the author and of the extreme 
audacity of the subject, which turns on the irresponsible 
depravity of a man of the type of Baron Hulot, in Balzac's 
* Cousine Bette.” In the way of realism on the stage this is 
the strongest and at the same time the most vehemently un- 
compromising thing we have yet seen, far beyond anything 
that Zola or Daudet have risked in their revolutionary pieces. 

In accordance with the touching Parisian custom, the first 
two days of November were devoted to visiting the various 
cemeteries of the capital, on the occasion of the Féte of the 
Dead, as it is called. The number of persons who visited the 
ten cemeteries of the capital amounted to more than 200,000. 
‘The municipal statistics show that during IS887 there were 
51,514 burials at Paris, and that the city treasury received 
nearly a million francs in funeral taxes and nearly 2} millions 
for the sale of burying-ground in the cemeteries. It.appears 
that the number of non-religious burials is decreasing. In 
1837 they were 11.000, as compared with 11,200 in 18382. 

A terrible explosion of fire-damp in a mine at Campagnac, 
Department of the Aveyron, has killed forty-eight miners and 
injured three.—M. Maurice Richard, one of the most respected 
and influential representatives of the Bonapartist camp, died 
this weck at the age of fifty-six. M. Richard entered political 
life in 1363, and was Minister of Fine Arts in the Ollivier 
Cabinet in 1869.—The Eiffel tower has reached the height of 
178 métres. The remaining 122 métres will be finished next 
January at the rate of 11 métres a week.—Paris is full of 
Royal and noble visitors. The Russian Grand Dukes Nicolas, 
Alexis, and Wladimir may be seen breakfasting every morning 
in a well-known restaurant in the Avenue de ]’Opéra, and 
other members of the Russian Imperial family have taken up 
winter quarters in the south of France. T. C. 


The celebration of the Royal Jubilee at Athens began on 
Oct. 31 with a State procession to the cathedral. King George 
and the Duke of Sparta were on horseback, while the other 
members of the Royal family and the English, Russian, and 
Danish guests drove in Court carriages. On the arrival of the 
Royal party a “Te Deum” was sung, at the conclusion of 
which a salute of 101 guns was fired. Both in going and 
returning from the cathedral the King was loudly cheered by 
the vast crowd which bad assembled. The Athens Exhibition 
was opened on Nov. 1 by the King, who was accompanied by 
Queen Olga and all the members of the Royal family, as well 
as by the Royal guests now staying here. The ceremony was 
conducted with much pomp, and the Exhibition affords 
evidence of the great development and progress of the indus- 
trial arts in Greece. The Royal fétes concluded on the 3rd 
with a general illumination at Athens and a display of fire- 
works. King George has conferred the Order of the Grand 
Crosa on the Envoys who have brought him congratulations 
from foreign Courts. The King and Queen and the members 
of the Royal family. together with a number of other guests, 
were entertained at luncheon on the 5th by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh on board the Alexandra, the flag-ship of the Mediter- 
ranean Sqnadron. The Duke left with the squadron for Malta 
on the 7th; bat the Duchess and Prince George of Wales 
remained as guests of the Greek Court for a few days longer. 

The Czar and Czarina returned on Nov. 4 to St. Petersburg, 
the streets of which were gaily decorated. Their Majesties 
were enthusiastically cheered by vast crowds. It is now 
officially announced that, in the accident which occurred to his 
train, the Czar was injured on the foot and the Czarina in the 
hand, but they were not prevented from going about to attend 
to those who had received more serious injuries.—A telegram 
received at St. Petersburg announces the death of the famous 
Russian explorer, General Prjevalsky. 

General Benjamin Harrison has been elected President 
of the United States by o large majority over President 
Cleveland. : 

A cyclone took place recently inthe Madras Presidency. A 
steamer carrying coolies was disabled, five of the coolies being 
killed and several seriously injured. A train of twenty-two 
carriages was blown off the line, the engine alone remaining. 


THk ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE LATE SIR EDMUND HAYTHORNE. 
General Sir Edmund Haythorne. K.C.B., who died on Oct. 18 
nt Silchester House, near Reading, was educated at Sand- 
hurst, and entered the Army in 1837 as Ensign in the 98th 
Regiment. He was with the expcdition to the north of China 
in 1842, including the operations in the Yang-tse-Kiang, the 
attack-and capture of Chin-kiang-foo, and tbe operations 
before Nankin. He served as Brigade-Major to the Chusan 
Field-Force, and under Bieadier- General Campbell, from 
July, 1843, until the island was given up to the Chinese 
nuthorities. In India, he acted as Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
Colin Campbell, commanding the third division of the 
army in the Sikh War of IS#8-9, and was present at the 
pissnge of the Chenab and the battles of Sadoolapore, 
Chillianwallah, and Goozerat. and in the pursuit of the 
Afghans to the Khyber Pass. In 1850, as Major, command- 
ing flank companics of the sth Regiment. he was present at 
the forcing of the Kohat Pass, under Sir Charles Napier. 
During this service he commanded a detached column for the 
reduction of two villages and towers. In 1851, as Aide-de- 
Camp to Sir Colin Campbell, he was present at the operations 
against the Momund tribe on the North-West Frontier, In 1855 
he proceeded to the Crimea with drafts and took command of 
the Ist Battalion Royal Regiment at the siege of Sebastopol, 
afterwards serving as Assistant Adjutant-General of the 
Highland Division until the evacuation of the Crimea. In 
1859, when in command of the garrison of Hong-Kong, he was 
Chief of the Staff of the army for service in the north of China, 
and had the sole responsibility of the organisation of this force 
until the arrival of Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant. The 
rank of K.C.B. was conferred on him in 1873. His services, which 
had several times been mentioned in despatches, were specially 
recognised by Lord Herbert, Secretary of State for War, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the troops in the House of Lords. 
He was Adjutant-General of the British forces in India from 
May, 1860, to February, 1863, when he became Adjutant-General 
of the Army, which office he held till November, 1865; and 
was instrumental in carrying out the reorganisation and 
amalgamation of the Indian Army. which was effected during 
that period. His name is several times mentioned in the “ Life 
of Lord Clyde,’ who had great esteem and affection for him. 
Several of his comrades-in-arms attended his funeral, amongst 
whom were General Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., General Sir 
Martin Dillon, K.C.B., and General Ravenhill, R.A. 





THE MONTROSE MEMORIAL, EDINBURGH. 


This monument has Leen erected in the cathedral of St. 
Giles, at Edinburgh, in memory of the “Great Marquis of 
Montrose,” who was executed on May 21, 1650. The Clan 
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THE MONTROSE MEMORIAL IN ST. GILES’S CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


Graham and their friends have subscribed the money for 
the memorial, which cost £1100. Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
F.R.I.B.A., was the designer of the work ; and Messrs. J. and 
W. B. Rhind, of St. Helen's, Cambridge-street, Edinburgh, 
were the sculptors. Their recumbent figure, in white marble, 
of the Marquis in armour, and bearing a bronze sword grasped 
in his right hand, forms a dignified composition, resting on a 
black marble bier which rises from the sarcophagus, mounted 
on a pedestal. The central panel of the frieze of the sarco- 
phagus is thus inscribed :— 

Seaiter my ashes, strew them in the air, 

Lord, sinee Thou Knowest where all these atoms are ; 

I'm hopeful Thou "lt recover once my dust, 

And contident Thou'lt raise me with the just. 
The principal feature of the design is a semi-circular arch, 
deeply recessed, and flanked by two Corinthian pillars in black 
and gold marble, with alabaster bases and caps. ‘The wreaths 
in the middle of the columns are also of alabaster. Theseé 
piers carry a frieze. entablature. and cornice, crowned by boys 
supporting shields over the columns. Floral wreaths and 
panels enrich the frieze. Rising over the cornice in the middle 
is & central panel within a columned and pedimented niche, 
quartered with the full coat of the Graham arms. The arched 
recess behind the monument proper is divided into three 
panels, formed with alabaster mouldings, with a sculptured 
inscription in the centre compartment. The width of the 
composition is 9 ft., and the height 16 ft. The style chosen is 
the Renaissance of the seventeenth century. 


The directors of the Gaslight and Coke Company have 
resolved from and after Jan. 1 next to reduce the price of gas 
to private consumers on the north side of the Thames to 
2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for common gas, and to 3s. Id. per 
1000 cubic feet for cannel gas. 

Amongst the passengers by the British and African Com- 
panys steamer Calabar, which left the Mersey on Nov. 3 for 
the West Coast of Africa, was Bishop Crowther. well known 
on the coast for his missionary and other work, principally in 
the Niger district. Bishop Crowther, who is an African 
native, 18 On cctogenarian. 
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THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT TO THE CZAR. 
A Russian officer, who was an eye-witness of the perilous 
accident on the Azov Railway, between Taranovka and Borki 
on Oct. 29, by which the lives of the Emperor Alexander J IL 
and the Empress were greatly endangered, sends us a Sketch 
of the Imperial train breaking up and falling off the embank- 
ment. It happened at noon, when the train was approaching 
the Borki station. The train was drawn by two engines, and 
was composed of several carriages, besides the Imperia} saloon 
carriage, which was of massive construction. There is a steep 
incline, down which the Imperial train travelled at a moderate 
pace: but it seems certain that the disaster was due to the bad 
state of the line. ‘Te railway officials had superficially 
repaired the line. instend of replacing some worn rails by new 
ones, and the existing rails were not strong enough to support 
the weight of the locomotives and large saloon carriages. It 
was the carriage in which the Minister of Roads was 
travelling that ran off the line. The Czar and Czaring 
and all their children, except the Grand Duchess Olga, were 
in the Imperial saloon-carriage. The Emperor was just abont 
to take coffee, which had been handed to him by a footman. 
The latter was killed, likewise the dog, which was lying at 
his Majesty's feet. ‘The flooring of the carriage collapsed, and 
oll the occupants were precipitated on to the ground. Fortun- 
ately, the train stopped immediately, its speed being only 
about twenty-six miles an hour. The Grand Duchess Olga, 
who happened to be in the next carriage, which was over- 
turned, was thrown out to a distance of several yards without 
being hurt. ‘Tears stood in the Czar’s eyes when he found his 
entire family were safe. He and the Empress iost no time in 
helping the wounded. The Director of the Caucasian Rail- 
ways, M. Aleunikoff, who was to have been dismissed on accc unt 
of the disaster, is reported to have shot himsclf in his office, 
leaving a letter addressed to the Emperor Alexander. The 
persons killed were Captain Bresch, Staff-Captain in the 
courier service, a physician, a secretary, and another 
officia], two couriers, a chamber Cossack. a Chasseur, five 
railway servants, and six soldiers of the Railway Battalion. 
Eighteen other persons were injured. Baron Stjernval, Chief 
Inspector of Railways, received a severe shock. The Emperor 
has ordered provision to be made for the families of thcse 
killed and injured. Their Majestics continued their journey 
next day, arriving at Charkov on Oct. 31, where they visited 
the patients in the hospital ; thence proceeding to Moscow, 
and reaching Gatchina, their home near St. Petersburg, in 
safety. 
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THE SIKKIM ENPEDITION, 


The brief history of the expedition successfally conducted by 
Colonel W. Graham (Brigadier-General) from the Sikkim 
territory in the Himalayas, north of Darjeeling, over the lofty 
niountain passes of the Thibet frontier to Chumbi, has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The hostile Thibctans 
were speedily driven from those passes, at Tukola and Nimla, 
at Jalapla and Pemberingo, in about a week’s marching and 


‘fighting, towards the end of September: and, little shcw of 


defence being offered at Rinchingong, on the eastern side of 
the mountain range, Chumbi, the Thibetan residence of the 
Rajah of Sikkim, was speedily occupied. ‘The force then 
returned to Gnatong. the newly-constrncted fort in Sikkim, 
where the Rajah—who had not been hostile, but had been 
under apparent compulsion as a vassal of the Lamas of 
Thibet, though he owes equal allegiance to the British 
Indian Government — soon arrived to declare his Joyalty ; 
and the Chinese Envoys in Thibet undertook to bring the 
Lamas to terms of peace and amity. The fighting on 
Sept. 23, when Gencral Graham attacked the enemy's position, 
defended by 7000 or 8000 men behind a wall, on the Tukola 
Ridge, was the principal engagement. Four guns, three com- 
panies of the Derbyshire, and most of the Ghoorkas formed 
the left wing, where the main attack was intended. Colonel 
Sir Benjamin Bromhead, Bart., with 300 Pioneers, formed the 
centre; and the remainder of the Pioneers, with their two 
guns and G Company of the Derbyshire. the right wing. It 
was a stiff climb up the hill. The Pioneers and Ghoorkas 
behaved capitally. and it was a very pretty sight to see them 
advancing. ‘The Thibetans, however, did not wait until they 
got to close quarters, but abandoned the wall and fied across 
the open towards the Nimla Ridge. ‘The pursuit wes carried 
on as far as the Nimla Ridge ; the road was strewn with killed 
and wounded, shot down as they were running away. Colonel 
Sir B. Bromhead, armed only with a walking-stick, jumped off 
his pony and called on two Thibetans to surrender. Instead 
of doing so they attacked him with swords, nearly severing 
his right wrist, and slashing his right arm and Jeg. The hand 
has been amputated at the wrist, and the elbow joint of the 
right arm has been taken out. This gallant officer, whose 
Portrait we give, served with high credit in the Afghan 
War. and has been, since 1885, a Lieutenant -Colonel on 
the Bengal Staff Corps, and in command of the 32nd 
Bengal Native Infantry. He is the fourth Baronet of 
an ancient family, the Bromheads of Thurlby Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, near Newark; his father was a Waterloo officer. and his 
grandfather, Sir Gonville Bromhead, was a Lieutenant-Gencral. 
Major Bromhead, of “ Rorke’s Drift.” the hero of a famous 
incident in the Zulu War of 1879, is his younger brother. 

The photographs taken recently in Sikkim, which are 
copied in our Illustrations, have some interest ; one represents 
General Graham with several of his officers seated, and with 
men of the Royal Artillery standing behind ; the other is a 
view of Gnatong. 


Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho-square, have just brought 
outa new hand or detective photo-camerainvented by McKellen. 
The novel feature of this ingenious instrament is that the 
user can, at the very moment of taking the picture. see exactly 
what he is going to get. Thus all disappointment or error 18 
avoided. 

Another valuable addition has been made to the effective 
strength of the Royal Navy by the completion for sea of the 
new armour-plated cruiser Immortalité. She has a displace- 
ment of 5000 tons, and is armed with two 22-ton guns, ten 
5-ton guns, sixteen quick-firing guns, and Whitehead torpedo- 
tubes. The Immortalité is one of the fastest armed cruisers 
afloat, having attained a speed of 19°5 knots per hour at her 
trial off Sheerness. 

In compliment to Baron Henry De Worms for his - 
endeavours to abolish the forcign sugar-bounty system, he 
was recently entertained by the sugar-trade of Greenock in the 
Townhall Saloon, Provost Binnie, of Gourock, presiding. In 
the evening of the same day a public meeting was held in the 
Townhall, when a handsome casket was presented to the Faron 
by the Corporation. On the front of the casket 1s a view of 
the Municipal Buildings. with arnis and monogram of Baron 
De Worms; on the back is a view of sugar-refining by the 
vaciium-pan, and of a sugar-cane mill ; and on the ends are 
views of Custom House Quay and Prince's Pier. The casket 
was manufactured by Messrs. R. and W. Sorley, of Glasgow ; 
who also made the cylinder containing an add:ess from tLe 
working-men of Greenock, presented at the same meeting. 
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: THE SILENT MEMBER. 


With the Marquis of Salisbury smiling like Father Christmas 
as he entered the House of Lords, red despatch-box under his 
arm, the Ministry may he said to have resumed their Par- 
liamentary labours cheerfully enough on Tuesday, the Sixth 
of November. ‘There was the customary ripple of self- 
satisfaction round the plump cherubic face of the Lord 
Chancellor. With Lord Cross and Lord Cranbrook (fresh from 
unveiling the white marble statue of the late Earl of Iddes- 
leigh in the Central Hall of the Houses of Parliament), the 
Duke of Rutland and Earl Cadogan, and one or two other 
Ministers on the Ministerial bench near the Prime Minister, 
theeGovernment put a bold front to the Opposition. Deserted 
and lonely, indeed, looked the shadowy figure of Earl Gran- 
ville in the centre of the front Opposition bench. Their 
Lordships, having met, found there was little business to 
detain them, and arranged to meet for the remainder of the 
Session on ‘Tuesdays only. 

Lord Salisbury adroitly and discreetly avoided comment on 
Lord Sackville’s slip by briefly referring Lord Granville to the 
papers on this diplomatic storm in a tea-cap. The noble 
Marquis spoke out boldly regarding the question of joint action 
with Germany on the east coast of Africa. ‘The Earl of 
Harrowby seemed desirous that the ill odour incurred by the 
German settlers in their conflicts with the natives should not 
extend to Englishmen ; and the Bishop of Carlisle hoped that 
any contemplated action on the part of the Government would 
not injuriously affect the University Mission in that quarter 
of Africx. Lord Salisbury pretty soon showed that he was in 
fine voice. He spoke with accustomed clearness of style and 
distinctness of delivery. It was with oa view to firmly 
grapple with the reviving Slave Trade, and to extinguish that 
deplorable traffic, he explained, that her Majesty's Government 
had decided to join hands with Germany in a strong endeavour 
to suppress it, the co-operation of England being limited to 
naval action. It is to be hoped, however, that in the event of 
any collateral advantages being within reach, the German 
“ elephant” will not leave the English “ whale” in the lurch. 


Mr. Gladstone, conspicnous by his absence from the front 
Opposition bench of the House of Commons on the Sixth of 
November, was nevertheless more prominently before the 
public than any other statesman. The right hon. gentleman, 
hale, erect, and hearty, lightly bore the weight of his seventy- 
cight years, and set out with Mrs. Gladstone from Hawarden 
Castle, the previous day, to pay bis promised visit to Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Gladstone, who met with an enthusiastic 





BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION : MANAKI DANA, WHERE THE ENEMY MADE THEIR FIRST STAND. 


reception from the populace that thronged the streets, opened 
his oratorical campaign the same day in the Birmingham 
Townhall, and struck a sympathetic keynote when he heartily 
expressed the hope that Mr. John Bright would soon be enabled 
to rise from his bed of sickness, and be restored to health and 
vigour. With a dialectical skill unimpaired by his great age, 
Mr. Gladstone on this occasion, and in his subsequent speeches 
to varions large audiences in Birmingham, pleaded for Irish 
Home Rule. He touched on other reforms; but that was the 
burden of his argument: Ireland; Ireland; always Ireland. 


The Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, the Speaker, was, 
happily, in good health when he took the Chair on the Sixth 
of November, the day the Commons reassembled for the winter 
session. There was a thin attendance of members; but many 
familiar faces, imbued with health, were to be seen. The Recess 
had evidently braced Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Henry Matthews and Mr. Edward Stanhope, Lord George Hamil- 
ton and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Raikes. 
Sir Richard Webster alone, when he stole in from the Parnell 
Commission. and joined lis colleagues on the Treasury bench, 
looked pale and worn. ‘In pallor, Sir Charles Russell almost 
equalled Sir Richard on the front Opposition bench, whereon 
were presently to be also noted the Marquis of Hartington, 
flanked by Mr. C. R. Spencer instead of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
{away on a connubial trip to America, on dit); Sir William 
Harcourt, beaming from Birmingham, Mr. Arnold Morley, and 
Mr. Stansfeld. It was pleasant to see Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Hanbury, Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. Henry Labouchere, and Mr. Bradlaugh like- 
Wise in their places. Mr. H. W. Cross having taken 
his seat as the new member for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool, the Speaker read letters announcing the im prison- 
ment in Ireland of Mr. O'Kelly and Messrs. W. and J. Red- 
mond, The First Lord of the Treasury then so far resolved 
himself into a counterfeit presentment of Oliver Twist that 
he asked for “more” in the shape of “Supply.” In Com- 
mittee, various members of the Ministry and of the Opposition 
had full opportunity of demonstrating the benefits thev had 
derived from their holidays, and defended and criticised the 
nates hg with ability. And thus wags the world of 

arliament. 

~ scot fetta the Prime Minister lost no time in laying 
‘ @ papers referring to the Sackville incident ; 

and that the Report of the Royal Commission on the Metro- 
— Board of Works censures Mr. Fowler and Mr. Saunders 
Mie Dao een lent but, at the same time, recog- 
ry ae é ple services the Board, as a whole, had rendered 
ndon. Neither the deponent nor anyone else knows 


when the Parnell Commission will i iti 
their report. be in a position to deliver 


, 





THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AT NEWCASTLE. 
ler Royal Highness Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, on 
Monday, Nov. 5, visited Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to open the first- 
erected portion of a building for the Durham College of Science. 
This institution, representing the faculties of science and 
engineering in the University of Durham, is designed for the 
educational service of the North of England—comprising 
Northumberland and Durham, Cumberland, most of West- 
morland, and the Cleveland district. It is established at New- 
castle, as the commercial centre of the mining and manu- 
facturing district, and in a convenient local situation between 
that of the University Colleges at Leeds, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, to the south and south-west, and that of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, to the north and north-west. It isan incorporated 
body. with numerous Governors and a Council, of which the 
Warden of Durham University, the Very Rev. Dean Lake, is 
President; Lord Armstrong. Sir Lowthian Bell, and other 
well-known persons, are members of the Council. The College 
provides teaching in literary and classical studies for the 
Arts Faculty of the University, as well as complete courses 
of instruction in mathematics, physics, chemistry, electricity, 
mechanics, geology, natural history, mining, engineering, 
metallurgy, and some branches of technical instraction, but not 
to supersede workshop training in the use of tools. Its students 
will alone be eligible to the science degrees of the University 
and diplomas in engineering. The Principal of the college is 
Dr. W. Garnett, Professor of Mathematics. The accommoda- 
tion in the buildings of the Institute and Coal Trade Cham- 
bers, at the Wood Memorial Hall, and in the College of 
Medicine, has been found very inadequate. A plot of six acres 
was therefore obtained, at Lax's-gardens, near the end of North- 
umberland-street, between Barras Bridge and Castle Leazes, 
towards Jesmond, within three-quarters of ao mile of the 
Central Railway Station. Two acres of this land are to he 
ovcupied by the college premises, while the remainder will 
have a high commercial value. Mr. Robert J. Johnson, of 
Newcastle, is the architect of the buildings, which have been 
etrefully designed after inspecting, with the Principal and 
other professors, many colleces of the same kind. The wing 
that has already been built, at a cost of £23,000, is about one- 
third of the intended buildings. Externally, it is of the 
English Jacobean style of architecture, partaking in some 
features of the Tudor style; the front towards the Leazes will 
be rather more ornate, with a row of pilasters, tall bay- 
Windows surmounted by gables. and a triple-arched portico, 
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and a tower. The present block of buildings contain the 
physical laboratory, the electricity testing-room and prepara- 
tion-room, the lecture-theatre for physics and mathematics, 
an advanced lecture-room, and various subsidiary apartments, 
constructed on the most advantageous plan. 


THE PLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


The news to the end of October from the expedition against 
the hostile league of tribes in the mountains above Hazara, on 
the northern frontier of the Punjaub, shows that nearly all of 
them had been forced to submit, and to pay the fines imposed 
upon them. On the 28th, a detachment under General Channer 
entered Thakot. The road was Jess difficult than had been 
anticipated, and there was no opposition, keeping the promise 
made by the mountaincers to their Moollah: so the British 
force only paraded through the villages, the pipers of the 
Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany's) 
leading. They encamped at Dora, the first village on the 
return journey, belonging to a river tribe of Thakotees living 
near the Indus, here about 150 yards broad. Sharp firing was 
opened in the afternoon behind some rocks. Next day the force 
returned to Serai, as previously arranged, after burning Dora 
and destroying with guns the town on the opposite side of the 
river, to punish the unprovoked attack. The rear-guard was 
followed up by the enemy. On the 30th, the detachment 
retired farther, rejoining the column at Maidan, preparatory to 


an advance against the Aliwals, unless their submission be 
made by Nov. 13. But this tribe has sent a deputation to 
General M‘Queen asking for peace, and the expedition began 


to return on Nov. 5. 

We have received from Captain F. C. Carter, field intelli- 
gence officer with the first column of the Hazara Field-Force, 
some further Sketches, which we now present; one is that 
of the men of the 2nd Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, 
numbering about sixty, and forty men of the 3rd Sikhs, 
on Oct. 6, charging the enemy down the Lundha spur of 
the mountain, after the capture of Doda. The enemy, who 
numbered about 300, skirmished in splendid style after 
their charge was repulsed. They lost twelve killed and 
about thirty wounded. The loss on our side was two 
wounded. “One of our gallant foes,’ says Captain Carter, 
“met his death by a Martini- Henry bullet in the act 
of trying to carry off a wounded comrade under fire.” 
The other Sketch is that of the hillock at Manaki Dana, 
where the enemy made their first stand; to the left- 
hand, in the background, the Chittabut Peak rises 9000 ft. 
high ; to the right, along the ridge of hills, the enemy are 
seen advancing from Bilandkote and Trund. They were dis- 
lodged from this position by shell fire. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

It was scarcely to be expected that there would be no regrets, 
no comparisons, or sighs, remembering what has been when 
the Gaiety reopened for its annual burlesque season. Playgoers 
are loyal as a body, they stick fast to their old friends, and it 
was not surprising that Miss E. Farren shonld be sorely missed, 
since she was absent from her accustomed post for the first 
time for twenty years. Think of that! Miss Farren 
helped to open the Gaiety in the year 1868, and here she 
has been dancing, singing, and winning new admirers ever 
since. Mr. George Edwardes, like o careful manager, 
did his utmost to provide a pleasant party. He coud 
not give us the sparkle of a Farren, or the humour of 
a Leslie, or the grace of a Sylvia Grey or Letty Lind; but 
he gave “the boys” instead Miss Florence St. John, the very best 
singer on the lighter operatic stage, and an excellent actress 
into the bargain. He promoted the energetic Mr. Lonnen to 
the first comedian’s place. He showed us one of the prettiest 
and neatest burlesque actresses of recent times in Miss Jennie 
M'Nulty, who abjares the vulgarities and coarse methods of the 
modern music-hall school, and reminds one of the departed days 
of Marie Wilton and her Strand companions. And what with 
Mr. Stone. a new-comer called Fanny Robina, and three or four 
clever girls who will dance themselves into favour some day, 
a very fair compromise was made. The subject of the bur- 
lesque was as old as the hills. Mr. George R. Sims and Mr. 
Henry Pettitt played a safe card with the eternal Faust. It, 
at any rate, saved the audience the trouble of unravelling the 
mystery of the story; the danger was that if it was proved 
that the Gaiety “boys” knew the Frankenstein legend too little 
there was just the chance that they might know that of “ Faust " 
too well. But both authors are experienced in stagecraft. 
It would be difficult for them to make a mistake. Mr. Sims 
can rhyme as well as Orlando, Rosalind, Touchstone, and 
Autolycus combined. Versification is with him a natural 
gift; and if some regrets are expressed that the story 
of “Faust” is played very low down—to the life of bar- 
maids and bookmakers—it may be presumed tbat 89 
experienced an author has studied and understands his 
audience. The young gentlemen in the stalls who stand up 
and shriek like the wildest and most untutored gallery bois 
at Drury-Lane at pantomime time, and who, disguised in 
evening dress, imitate the manners of the cheery lads in shirt- 
sleeves, have clearly no wish for an entertainment of a very 
ndvanced kind. Gretchen as a barmaid, and a running fire of 
sporting slang, are good enough for such patrons of the play. So 
the burlesque went as well as was expected. 
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CHARGE OF NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS AND SRD SIKHS DOWN THE LUNDHA SPUR. 


“THE MONK’S ROOM.” 


When the theatre-goer is sated with a round of thrilling 
melodrama, diverting farcical comedy, and more or less comic 
opera ajid burlesque, a welcome change of dramatic diet may 
be found at the Globe Theatre. Though the menu may be 
drawn up on somewhat old-fashioned lines, there is a “grip,” 
there ’s a power in Mr. John Lart's ragoait of “The Monk's 
Room” that is eminently satisfying to the palate. This 
weird play has the advantage of being enacted by an exceed- 
ingly strong company, including that admirable artist, 
Mr. BE. S. Willard, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss Alma Murray, 
Miss Marion Lea, and Mr. Ivan Watson. These form the 
effective closing tableau our Artist has chosen for I)Instration. 
It isa tragic story that is set forth in “The Monk's Room.” 
Returning to this gloomy, mystic chamber after many years 
of absence abroad, Sir Darrell Erne (Mr. Willard) soon realisis 
that, in the words of Hood (quoted in the playbill) :-— 

O’'er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted ! 

It is haunted indeed! In an old oak chest here Sir Darrell’s 
grandfather had deposited a woman he had murdered. an 
ancient servitor, Jabez Kulp, alone sharing the dead secret : 
and the legend goes, according to lugubrious Jabez, that the 
tragedy may be repeated. Left alone with this comforting 
assurance, Sir Darrell Erne is in no mood to be confronted in 
this dismal room with the evil genius of his life, the wife 
who had striven to betray him, a Russian Nibilist beauty by 
the name of Clotilde (Miss Marion Lea). They quarrel. She 
snatches up the knife that had been murderously used by 
Sir Darrell's respected relative. In the struggle Clotilde un- 
wittingly stabs herself. Obviously, no handier place than the 
aforesaid oaken chest as a hiding-place for her body. Clotilde 
is no sooner dropped therein than a change takes place in the 
ancestral portrait above, and Sir Darrell stands aghast at the 
sight of what he believes to be the reproving look on “ the 
Monk's” face sternly regarding him. Now, the key of the 
play is that Sir Darrell is persecuted by an inflexible Nihilist 
Courad Lazanski (Mr. H. Vezin), the confederate of Clotilde - 
and that this Lazanski uses the secret he knows Sir Darrell 
would guard from the world to wreck his connubial happiness 
break the heart of his faithful young wife (Miss Alma Murray), 
and thus complete his revenge. The scene depicted shows how 
the wily conspirator is defeated in the end by the opportune 
appearance of a Russian nobleman, Count Zoroff (Mr. Ivan 
Watson) in company with Clotilde, who survived her injuries 
and who turns out to have been married before she was 
espoused to Sir Darrell. Whilst Lazanski falls to the ground 
dying from heart disease. Sir Darrell Erne and his yonng wife 
learn with relief that their clouds have rolled by at last. - 
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Lady and Sir Darrell Erne 
(Miss Alma Murray and Mr. Willard). 


Conrad Lazanski 
(Mr. Hermann Vezin), 


SCENE FROM “THE MONK’S ROOM” AT THE GLOBE THEATRE. 





Clotilde and Count Zoroff 
(Miss Marion Lea and Mr. Ivan Watson). 
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MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


Nineteenth Century.—The alleged baneful effects of com- 
petitive prize cram examinations on education at schools and 
colleges and at the Universities have elicited an arguinent- 
ative protest, filling five pages. with fourteen pages of signa- 
tures, many being those of eminent physicians and surgeons ; 
with a petition to the Queen fora Royal Commission of Inquiry, 
and a request that the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
other Universities. and the head-masters of public and endowed 
schools, may also set on foot an inquiry into this subject. 
Professor Max Miiller. Professor EK. A. Freeman, and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison contribute forcible statements of their 
opinions adverse to the present examination system. In 
Opposition to another educational project. or tendency of this 
day, that of giving technical instruction in specific trades and 
industries in the popular schools, Lord Armstrong has written 
a second paper, replying to Sir Lyon Playfair. The recent 
progress of architectural design with reference to the public 
buildings at Westminster is reviewed by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
“A Scheme for the Unemployed.” put forward by the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, of Whitechapel, is that of sending 
destitute able-bodied men, who cannot get work in London, 
to labour for some months on a training-fa:m. established 
and managed by the Poor-Law guardians, with a view to 
agricultural emigration. Mr. Gladstone furnishes to the 
student of English history a minute analysis of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s acts of levislation and administration regarding the 
Church Establishment: bnt his concluding hint, that this 
part of our national institutions may perhaps be ‘assailable 
enongh,” is calculated to ronse fresh political alarms. Mr. 
“ Wontagae Crackentborpe,”’ a gentleman not seeking to disguise 
his identity, recommends the complete amalgamation of Con- 
eervatives and Hartington Liberals ina solid Unionist party. 
The other articles are by Mr. R. E. Prothero, on the late 
Emperor Frederick and “the New Germany ;” by Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild, on the memoirs of a Comte de Brienne. 
who saw much of Cardinal Mazarin and of the early part of 
the reign of Louis XIV.: by Dr. Villiers Stanford, a reply to 
certain rude attacks on Wagner. the musical and dramatic 
composer; and by Mr. W. L. Rees. a friend of the deposed 
King Malietoa, of Samoa. bringing gricvons accusations against 
the official agents of the German Empire in their conduct. 
towards that unfortunate native monarch. Certainly, if the 
French had anywhere in the Pacific islinds behaved with sach 
apparent treachery and high-handed violence. we should have 
heard loud expressions of indignation; but “one man may 
steal a horse. while another may not. look over the hedge.” 

ontemporary Ateview.—The published fragments of the 
Jate Emperor Frederick's diary, written by him when Crown 
Prince of Prussia during the French war, are examined by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes. with a view to disprove the notion that 
he was the originator of the project of the German Empire, 
which Mr. Forpes believes. we think rightly, to have been a 
cherished idea of the Crown Prince's father, King William, 
from the beginning of his reign in Prussia, confirmed by the 
victory over Austria in 1866. Dr. R. W. Dale’s impressions of 
Australia, which he recently visited on behalf of the Con- 
gregational Union. are very bright and pleasant. The report 
of the Commission on Elementary Education is discussed by 
the Rev. Canon Gregory, with a moderate restatement of the 
claims of schools established by voluntary efforts in which 
there is definite religious teaching. Sir Robert Ball, an eminent 
Dublin professor of astronomical and physical science, de- 
ascribes the tremendous volcanic eruption of Krakatoa, in the 
Straits of Sunda, five years ago. “The Religious Novel,” by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Randall Davidson, Dean of Windsor, is a 
tardy and not very effective deprecation of “ Robert Elsmere.” 
Mr. Albert Shaw explains the financial and political position 
of the tariff question in the United States. A weighty, 
learned, and comprehensive essay by the Rev. Principal 
Fairbairn, dealing with a vital theme of theological history, 
“ The Genesis of the Puritan Ideal,” will command the atten- 
tion of earnest thinkers on religious qnestions. The account 
which Mr. J. Theodore Bent gives us of a Turkish gentleman, 
Hamdi Bey, Direttor of the Museum at Constantinople, a man 
of European education, an artist and an enthusiastic archxo- 
logist, has a piquant air of novelty, in contrast with common 
notions of the hidebound Turkish mind. If anybody still 
wants materials for the dreary controversy on the Irish Land 
Question, the statistical labours of Archbishop Walsh may 
serve a political purpose. 

National Revicw.—Remedies for the evils of the “ sweating 
system " in the manual industries of the East-End of London 
are discussed by Mr. Arthur Baumann, M.P., who advocates 
restrictions on foreign immigrants, factory inspection of all 
workshops, and sanitary regulations, which by transferring 
much of the work to country villages, would relieve the 
pressure in London. Mr. James Munro discourses of deer- 
shooting in Scotland. The sectarian violence of some Welsh 
newspapers is complained of by Mr. Edmund Vincent. A 
French estimate of Lord Randolph Charchill is translated 
from the Recue des Deur Mondex. Two medical men, Dr. 
Roy and Mr. Adami, jointly defend the wearing of stays and 
waist-belts, in the paper read before the British Association and 
here printed. The Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee relates the history 
of aid given in England to the exiled French clergy. Mr. W. 
Seton Karr censnres the Indian Government of Lord Ripon for 
its dealings with grants for ecclesiastical purposes. ‘ The 
Oratory of the House of Commons” is rather feebly satirised 
by Mr. C. W. Radcliffe-Cooke. M.P., whose parliamentary ex- 
perience is not very old. Mr. E. Salmon enlarges on the benefit 
that might be gained by making the theatre an instrument of 
good moral teaching for the people. The revenue and expendi- 
ture of the University of Cambridge are analysed by the Rey. 
Professor G. F. Browne, who bas met persons in society 
marvellously ignorant of this matter, one believing that the 
Universities and Colleges have about £300 a year of revenue 
for ench undergraduate! but what was said may have been 
misunderstood. 

Fortnightly Reriew.—No question concerning the admin- 
istration of our national affairs is now more urgent than 
“What our Navy should be?” Three high authorities, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, Admiral Sir Geoffrey Phipps 
Hornby, and Admiral Lord Alcester, here deliver their testi- 
mony, declaring that, in case of war, we could neither blockade 
the French ports nor protect our maritime trade; that we 
need thirty new ironclads, 250 more fast cruisers, and a 
large number of smaller vessels, with 5000 more sailors 
and as many Royal Marine Artillery, and great enlargement of 
naval docks. Meantime, let us avoid quarrelling with France. 
The Rev. Canon Taylor follows up his criticism of the manage- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society by contrasting the 
scale of its financial expenditure, and the work done for it, 
with the vastly greater efficiency of the results obtained by 
the Universities Mission to Centra] Africa at a much smaller 
cost. “Where is Stanley?” is the question on which Mr. H. 
H. Johnston, who has been up the Congo with Stanley, writes 
in a hopefui strain, believing that Stanley has for months past 
been sojourning with Emin Pasha. and suggesting the likeli- 
kood of his returning westward through Darfur and 





Wadai to the Niger. Mr. William Morris discourses 
on the revival of artistic handicraft as an element of social 
reform. Lord Compton relates a visit to the ruins of Palmyra, 
dwelling on the romantic history of Queen Zenobia's fall. The 
actual performances of British official skill and integrity in 
the internal improvement of Egypt since IS83 are precisely 
indicated by an anonymous writer. Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
earnest and reverent explanation of the religious sentiments 
which he finds compatible with the Positivist mode of thought 
cannot but enhance our personal esteem for him. though 
readers who commend his spirit may stil) consider his views 
to be erroneous or inadeynate to solve the problem of the 
apiritual life. The recent severe criticism of Mr. Rider 
Hagyard’s romances is smartly vindicated by its writer against 
the “ ipse dixit” of Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Blackwood's Magazine.—Vhe story of “A Stiff - necked 
Generation” reaches its thirty-third chapter; we shall soon 
read it in three volumes. Mrs. Oliphant is evidently the 
author of “On the Dark Mountains.” a solemn and pathetic 
religious prose-poem, in which * The Little Pilgrim” is again 
introduced. A memoir, or the review of a biography, of the 
late Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor does ample justice 
to his merita as a good soldier and practical adviser of military 
aifairs on the Indian frontier. The administration and dis- 
cipline of female convict. prisons, described by an official 
visitor, but in a spirit of sympathetic compassion, are the 
subject of an article called “Scenes from a Silent World.” 
Mr. W. W. Story’s poem, “The Death of Antony.” is the 
imaginary address of the dying Roman to Cleopatra : but it 
is not an excellent specimen of poetry.“ Professions for Dogs” 
is a curious title; but Miss C. F. Gordon-Camming justifies 
its use by her account of the different special crafts and 
employments to which the various kinds of those useful 
animals have been trained: as hunters, as honse-guards, as 
kitchen turnspits, as shepherds’ assistants, as drawers of 
carts, as smvugelers. as military sentinels, as carriers of 
letters, as trackers of criminals. and in the police service. 
“On the Wallaby Track ™ is. of course, a tale of adventures in 
the Australian Bush. An interesting study of antiquarian 
topography is presented in Mr. John Russell's description of 
the “Catrail.’ or Picts’ Wark Diteh. running from Gala 
Water. on ‘T'weedside, ‘to Peel Fell on the Cheviots, and 
supposed to have been constructed by the Picts after the 
Roman garrison withdrew from Britain early in the fifth 
century. ‘here is a review of Mrs. Oliphant’s ~ Life of the 
late Principal ‘lulloch.” 

Murray's Magazine.—Sir Charles Warren, the Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police, rather haughtily lectures the in- 
habitants of London, and especially the London Press. on 
their alternate needless panics at the failure to detect the 
perpetrators of hideous crimes, and apprehensions of some 
defect in the existing police organisation, contrasted with fits 
of applause for the occ ‘sional examples of signal bravery and 
loyalty characteristic of policemen as a class of public 
servants. ‘hese sentiments, however, may be reconciled more 
easily than he seems to think by considering, as many do, that 
the defect to be remedied lies in the detective staff or 
in its methods of procedure; and his minute detail of 
the legal powers and ordinary duties of his force, much of 
which had been set forth in the * Manual” of Mr. Howard 
Vincent with equal precision, does not furnish all the inform- 
ation that we desire on that part of the subject. The author 
of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland” continues “ The Reproach 
of Annesley.” Mr. F. L. Moir, one of the managers of the 
African Lakes Company, pleads for British help to fight the 
slave-trading Arabs and their marauding native allies, whose 
atrocious cruelties have been abundantly exposed. " Beertown- 
upon-Trent,” we need hardly say. is Burton, and here is a 
striking description of the great beer manufacture of that 
town. Mr. A. M. Wakefield, relating the early history of 
English music, treats of the old carols. There is a short tale, 
“An Unexpected Visit” ; several chapters of another, ‘A Good 
Old Family”; and a wise little moral essay on Hesiod’s very 
true saying, that “the half is more than the whole.” 

Maemillan's Magazince.—Mr. Bret Harte’s * Cressy " is con- 
tinued ; and Mr W. Clark Russell commences “ Marooned,” 
which sailors’ word, signifying the situation of being put 
ashore on a desolate island by pirates or mutineers. promises 
to be verified in the experiences of the gentleman embarking 
on board a sailing-brig to escort a young lady from London to 
Rio Janeiro. Mr. Arthur Benson’s study of the poet Gray, and 
a lively critical essay on historical romances and poems, have 
some literary interest. ‘Seas and Rivers” will attract the 
sentimental lover of Nature. The description of Mount 
Pentelicus and Marathon, and Greek peasant life, has an 
agreeable freshness. 

Longman's Magazine.— Chapters are added to Mr. D. 
Christie Murray's tale, “A Dangerous Catspaw.” A scheme to 
supersede “payment by results” in Government aid of 
elementary schools is expounded by Mr. J. H. Yoxall. Messrs. 
Walter Pollock and Brander Matthews combine to produceea 
short tale called “ Mated by Magic.” Miss May Kendall's 
“ Barbara” is a tenderly humorous picture of the mental 
vagaries of some academical young ladies bewildered with 
“higher education.” Frogs and herrings are described ‘by 
competent naturalists. 


7ime.—Church-work and church-workers are discussed by 
the Rev. Harry Jones, a well-known London clergyman. There 
are strictures on a recent article by Mr. George Moore con- 
cerning the habits of actors and actresses. Mr. Henry Jephson 
recommends Ireland for the sport of grouse-shooting. Two 
young ladies, not too young but “ in their twenties,” have 
enjoyed a walking tourin Derbyshire. “ A Forgotten Corner 
of England.” which is the peninsula of Selsey. in West Sussex, 
is agreeably described. “The Novelists of the Restoration.” 
including Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Aphra Behn, may bhesallowed 
a very small niche in literary history. ‘“ Kophetua XIII.” 
approaches its conclusion. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Mr. H. Ryland’s designs to 
illustrate the “ Morte d'Arthur,” with the analytic commentary 
on that old romance, and Mr. A. M:‘Cormick’s sketches of 
antiquated buildings in Southwark associated with Dickens's 
stories, will engage the reader's notice. ‘The House of the 
Wolf,” an historical romance of the French Huguenots, and 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford's Roman story, “ Sant’ Ilario,” are 
continned. 

Cornhill Magazine —“ French Janet” and “ A Life's Morn- 
ing” are proceeding ; there is also a short tale, ‘“‘ Chaloner’s 
Best Man.” ‘A Coach Drive at the Lakes,” is a title needing 
no explanation. The ~ Notes by a Naturalist” are those of an 
autumn ramble over the hills of West Surrey. 


Gentleman's Magazine.—“ Shakspeare without End,” by 
Mr. H. Schtitz Wilson, is a gathering of a few personal details 
from the researches of Mr Halliwell-Phillipps. The useful 
St. John Ambulance Association is compared with the 
Crusading Order—that of Jerusalem, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Malta—from which it takes its name. The Rev. S. Baring 
Gould relates the tragical murder of Winckelmann, the 
learned German art-critic, by a robbers hand at Trieste 
in 1763. Mr. Alexander C. Ewald revives the reminiscences 
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of irregular marriages in the Fleet Prison. The great 
English novelist, Henry Fielding, had a sister, Sarah Fielding, 
of whose contribu:ions to that kind of literature we learn 
something from Miss Clementina Black. Dr. A. H. Japp 
supplies an instructive treatise on quinine and the chinchona 
plant. 

Temple Bar.—We have already reviewed “From Voor 
Isles.” Mr. W. E. Norris is near putting an end to “‘lhe 
Rogue,” and “ The Ugly Miss Lorrimer ” has come to her end. 
There are several brief tales here; an article on New York: 
one on Montserrat. in the West Indies,and one on the mud- 
bath establishment of Franzensbad, in Bohemia. 


LA 


Belgravia,—This magazine is filled with stories, including 
the latter chapters of ‘“ Undercurrents,” by the author of 
“Phyllis” and “Molly Bawn”; and Miss Sarah Tytler's 
“ Blackhall Ghosts.” 

Woman's World.—This elegant magazine for ladies, edited 
by Mr. Oscar Wilde, maintains its pretensions as a journal of 
taste and fashion and feminine charities; but it may be doubted 
whether an article on Guy de Maupassant is quite in place. 
Mra. Eliot-James writes of “Shopping in London”; Mra 
Fawcett. of “Women's Suffrage”; and Lady Wilde, of Irish 
peasant tales. Ostrich-rearing in South Africa, feather-fans, 
embroidery, hair-dressing, and housewifery are treated by 
different writers. There are many good engravings. 

The Theatre. —Mr. Clement Scott’s monthly review of 
dramatic and musical entertainments has a serviceable function 
to perform. It is adorned with photographs of Miss Edith 
Woodworth and Mr. Richard Mansfield. The editor writes a 
feeling personal memoir of the late Mr. J. M. Levy; there is 
also an account of Talma, the great French tragedian, who 
died in 1826, 

- The Century.—We are glad that American readers of this 
excellent magazine should have so good an account of the 
City Companies or Guilds of London, written by Dr. Norman 
Moore, warden of Bartholomew's Hospital, with illustrations 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell, an American artist. A portrait of 
Lord Nelson, the frontispiece to this number, accompanies the 
publication of twenty-four private lctters. never before printed, 
which he wrote to Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge from the’ 
Raltic in 1801. before and after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen. The Rev. Dr. Robinson's topographical dissertation on 
the probable site of Calvary is based on the views of Mr. 
Fisher Howe, so long ago as 1871, confirmed by later examin- 
ations. The descriptions of Russian convict prisons in Siberia, 
and the history of the American Civil War, are continued. 


Harper's Monthly.—Some of the wood-engravings are 
exquisitely fine in execution. The scenery of the Lower St. 
Lawrence is described in the first article. Mr. Theodore Child 
gives an account of the museum of the history of Paris, in the 
Hotel Carnavalet, once the residence of Madame De Séviené. 
Elk-hunting in the Rocky Mountains, the Tagrs with tle 
Portuguese boats and boatmen, thc Bench and Bar at \cw 
Orleans, and the New York Real Estate Exchange. are topics 
sufficiently wide apart. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell end their 
* Journey to the Hebrides” by going round to the cast coast 
of Scotland. 


Scribner's Magazine.—In his estimate of the late Matthew 
Arnold's literary work. Mr. Augustine Birrell shows not an 
unfriendly spirit, but he disparages, more than sufficiently. 
the merits of that accomplished master of free-thinkiny 
criticism, while doing justice to bis poetry. The late General 
Sheridan's narrative of his observations as a witness cf tle 
German military exploits from Gravelotte to Sedan is of some 
historical value ; it is accompanied by a good portrait of that 
distinguished soldier. ‘The everyday life and labours of rail- 
road men in the United States are described in an article 
furnished with ninetcen special illustrations. Mr. R. LL. 
Stevenson contributes the first chapters of a new Scottish 
story, “The Master of Ballantrae.’ and reminiscences of his 
own youthful experiences at Wick. as pupil to an engineer. 


“SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE.” 
One is tempted now and then to provoke the anger of pedantic 
etymologists by wantonly hazarding a suggested derivation of 
some word that one knows to be more than questionable ; it 
may serve as a sort of pun, which is no inapt weapon of 
defence against those who are too serious about trifles. Let 
this be the apology for boldly declaring that “sauce” and 
“souse ' are just the same; and that to pour a bucketful of 
cold water over a living bird is a similar operation to the 
introduction of a spoonful of savoury condiment into the dish 
or the dinner-plate containing a portion of its flesh. The 
proper “ sauce” for goose—not the human goose, who is often 
saucy enough by nature—may be determined by gastronomic 
art or science; we prefer apple-sauce, but that is a matter of 
opinion, not of “ reason,” like the “roasting of eggs.” If any- 
body were minded deliberately to eat gander, instead of goose, 
as some have been reported toeat bull-beef—it is to be hoped with 
plenty of mustard—the precepts of natural equity, as between 
the sexes, would recommend the application of the same kind 
of sauce to which the goose is accustomed, or rather to which, 
more strictly speaking. she has to look for her final beatifica- 
tion and consecration to the human feast. But we are assured 
by a knowing poct—the author of the “ Essay on Man, who 
might with equal wit and wisdom have written an “ Essay on 
Goose,” treating these subjects with much philosophic analogy 
from a moralist’s point of view—that the feathered biped of 
the farmyard has no idea of serving or being served, with or 
without any sauce, for the gluttonous repast of that silly race, 
the “two-legged animale without feathers,” whdé take the 
trouble to feed ber and to fatten her as long as she lives :— 
While Man exctuinis, “See, all things for my use !” 
“See Man for mine!" replies a pampered Goose. 

We shall not pretend—being neither Pope nor moral philo- 
sopher—to decide whether the goose or the man is the greater 
goose, when it comes to that extreme of artificial epicurism, the 
manufacture and consumption of a “paté de. foie gras,’ 
one of the foolishest things invented since the Roman's 
dish of nightingales’ tongues. All that need be said in 
excuse for Sim Meeks, an Englishman of the seventeenth 
century, to judge from his costume, who is detected in the act 
of ducking a goose, or at least drenching one with the water 
from his ready pail, stands already patent in the hamorcus 
artist's drawing. ‘This honest fellow keeps a stall of kitchen 
vegetables, the innocent produce of industrious gardening. 
which he is anxious to protect from the rapacious beaks of 
immoral and unmannerly customers of the poultry persuasioll. 
mere Communists and Anarchists, rebelling against both 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian doctrine—a sort of Anabapti:t 
professors of universal license, odious to sober Roundheads in 
the time of the Commonwealth. So he lifts his bucket, with 
the approval of his faithful partner, and gives them a cooling 
‘souse,” which will admonish them to behave more prudently, 
and by which, though less than “ immersion," something more 
than “sprinkling,” the original sin of their nature may for a 
time be chastened, if not effectaally subdued. This goose, at 
any rate, will not say of England. with the Frenchman, * What 
a country, to have five hundred religions, and only one sauce . 
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‘The method and practice of professional instruction for artists 
in Paris may now be considered the most efficacious, for 
intelligent and industrious students, to be found in any 
European city; and the high degree of technical skill, by 
which a number of French painters are distinguished, proves 
the general excellence of their training. At the same time, 
Sir J. E. Millais, on a recent occasion, gave a warning to 
some of our own art-students against being led too far in the 
direction of Parisian discipleship. ‘There is among us,” he 
said, “a band of young men who, thongh English, persist in 
painting with a broken French accent. all of them much 
alike, and seemingly content to lose their identity in their 
imitation of French masters, whom they are constitutionally 
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LADY ARTISTS AT THE LCUVRE, PARIS. 


unable to copy with justice either to themselves, or to their 
models.” It may be true that the legitimate function of art- 
schools is that of teaching the processes, and not the effects, of 
art; but the learning of processes is the very advantage 
to be gained by the custom, frequent among notable French 
artists, of admitting pupils to their studios and allowing these 
to sce them at work. The practice of attempting to copy great 
and admired works in the public Galleries may be commend- 
able at a certain stage of the artist's education ; and the noble 
collections in the Louvre, perhaps more abundantly than our 
own National Gallery, present examples suitable to form the 
style of a modern painter. It is one thing to learn the history 
of Art; another to acyuire practically, by experiment, some 
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knowledge of the means by which its finest effects have been 
produced, and of the extent to which these means are still 
available for the uses of the present day. Descending, how- 
ever, from these serious considerations, we have merely to 
notice the constant attendance of students at the Louvre; 
especially the devoted zeal of the lady students, who belong to 
various nationalities, and who come armed with their palettes, 
bundles of brushes, and mahlsticks, in a rather formidable 
array. They are so terribly in earnest. and have so little time 
to spare—many of them being dependent on scanty and pre- 
carious earnings—that small heed is taken of the niceties of 
feminine dress, and coquetry is banished from their deport- 
ment ; but we nevertheless applaud their industrious toil. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ POROTHY FORSTER,” “CHILDREN OF GIREON,” 
“Tar REVOLT or MAS," “KATHARINE REGINA," ETC. 





CHAPTER XXAXY. 
THE 


SLAVE. 


HEN we dropped 
anchor in the port 
or road of Carlisle 
Bay we were 
boarded by a num- 

. ber of gentlemen, 

who welcomed the 

~ Captain, asked him 
, the news, and 
drank with him. 

A 4a Te I meantime kept 
2 \Grve.g in wy cabin, knowing 

i eS that [ must shortly come 

~ forth; and presently I 

h the boatswain’s 

pipe, and the order to all 
the prisoners to come on deck. 
hen one knocked softly at my 
door. It was the Captain. 

‘ Madson,’ he said, with a 
fronbled voice, “it is not too 

Suffer me, I pray you, to 
fer your name as one of those 
ed on the voyage. It is no 

. deception; the villain 

Sy Peay one will alone be hurt by it; 

qi? and [| swear to take you home, 
and to piace you until better 
iimes witi: honest and Godfearing people in London.” 

“Qh! Sir!’ I replied, ‘tempt me not, I pray you. 
me go forth and take my place among the rest.” 

He entreated me again, but finding that he could not 
prevail, he suffered me to come out. Yet, such was his kind- 
ness to the last that he would not place me with the rest, but 
caused his men to give me a chair on the quarter-deck. ‘Then 
I suw that we were all to be sold. The prisoners were drawn 
up standing in lines, one behind the other, the men on one 
side and the women on the other. The hardships of the voyage 
had brought them so low that, what with their rags and dirt,’ 
and their dull scowls and savage faces, and their thin, pale 
checks, they presented a forbidding appearance indeed. 

Three or four gentlemen (they were, I found, planters of 
the island) were examining them, ordering them to hft up their 
arms, stretch out their legs, open their mouths, and, in short, 
treating them like so many cattle; at which the women laughed 
with ribald words, but the men looked as if they would 
willingly, if they dared, take revenge. 

**Fanugh!’’ cried one of the planters. ‘‘ Here is a goodly 
collection indeed! The island is like to become the dust-heap 
of Great Britain, where all the rubbish may be shot. Captain, 
how long before these bags of bones will drop to pieces’ Well, 
swect ladies and fair gentlemen ’’—he made a mock bow to the 
prisoners—‘‘ you are welcome. After the voyage, a little 
exercise will do yon good. You will find the air of the fields 
wholesome ; and the gentlewomen, I assure you, will discover 
that the drivers and overseers will willingly oblige any who 
want to dance with a skipping-rope.”’ 

There were now twenty or thirty gentlemen, all of them 
merchants nnd planters, on board, and a man stepped forward 
with a book and pencil in hand, who was, I perceived, the 
salesman. 

‘“Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ this parcel of servants ’? (he called 
them a parcel, as if they were a bale of dry goods) *'is con- 
signed to my care by Mr. George Penne, of Bristol, their 
owner. They are partly from that city and partly from 
Loudon, though shipped at the port of Bristol. A tedious 
voyage, following after a long imprisonment in Newgate an‘l 
Bridewell, hath, it is true, somewhat reduced them. But there 
are among them, as you will find on ¢xamination, many lusty 
fellows and stout wenches, and I doubt not that what you buy 
to-day will hereafter prove good bargains. ‘They are to be sold 
without res:rve, and to the highest bidder. Robert Bull’’— he 
read the first name on the list— Robert Bull, shoplifter. Stand 
forth, Robert Bull.” 

There arose from the deck where he had bven lying a peor 
wretch who looked as if he could hardly stand, wasted with 
fever and privation, his eyes hollow (yet they looked full of 
wicked cunning). The planters shook their heads. 

‘*Come, gentlemen,’’ said the salesman, ‘‘ we must not 
judge by appearances. He is at present, no doubt, weak, but 
not so wenk as he looks. I warrant a smart cut or two of the 
whip would show another man. Who bids for Robert Bull?” 

Ife was sold after a little parley for the sum of five pounds. 
Then the speaker called another, naming his offence as a 
qualification. No pilot , could be more shameful. Yet the 
men looked dogged and the women laughed. 

The sale lasted for three or four hours, the prisoners being 
knocked down, as they say, for various sums, the greatest 
price being given for those women who were young and strong. 
The reason, I have been told, is that the women make better 
servants, endure the heat more patiently, do not commenly 
drink the strong spirit which destroys the men, and, though 
they are not so strong, do more work. 

Last of all, the man called my name, ‘ Alice Eykin, 
Rebel. Stand forth, Alice Eykin, Rebel.”’ 

Do not go down among them,”’ said the Captain. ‘‘ Let 
them see at once that yours is no common case. Stand here.”’ 

He led me to the top of the ladder or steps which they call 
the companion—leading from the waist to the quarter-deck. 

‘*Madain,”’ he said, ‘‘it will be best to throw back your 
hood.’’ 

This I did, and so stood before them all bareheaded. 

Oh! ye who are women of gentle nurture, think of such 
n thing as this: to stand exposed to the curious gaze of rough 
and ribald men; to be bought and sold like a horse or an ox 
at the fair! At first my eyes swam and I saw nothing, and 
should have fallen but that the Captain placed his hand upon 
my arm, and so I was steadied. Then my sight cleared, and I 
could look down upon the faces of the men below. There was 
no place whither I could tly and hide. It would be more 
sham ‘ful still (because it might make them laugh) to burst 
into tears. Why, I thought, why had I not accepted the 
Captain's offer and suffered my name to be entered as one of 
those who had died on the voyage und been buried in the sea ? 

Down in the waist the gentlemen gazed, and gasped in 
astonishment. It was no new thing for the planters to buy 

litical prisoners. Oliver Cromwell] seut over a shipload of 

rishmen first, and another shipload of thore engaged in the 

rising of Penruddock and Grove (among them were gentlemen, 

divines, and officers, of whom a few yet survived on the 

island). But as yet no gentlewoman at all had been sent out 

for politi_al reasons. Wherefore, I suppose, they looked so 
*AU Rights (served, 
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amazed, and gazed first at me and then at one another and 
then gasped for breath. 

‘‘ Alice Eykin, gentlemen,’’ said the salesman, who had a 
tongue which, as they say, ran upon wheels, ‘‘is a young 
gentlewoman, the daughter, I am informed, of the Rev. 
Comfort Eykin, Doctor of Divinity, deceased, formerly Rector 
of Bradford Orcas, in the county of Somerset, and some time 
Fellow of his college at Oxford, a very learned Divine. She 
hath had the misfortune to have taken part in the Monmouth 
Rebellion, and was one of those Maids of Taunton who gave the 
Duke his Flags, as you have heard by the latest advices. 
Therefore, she is sent abrond for a term of ten years. 
Gentlemen, there can be no doubt that her relations will not 
endure that this young lady—as beautiful as she is unfor- 
tunate, and as tender as she is beautiful—should be exposed 
to the same hard treatment as the rogues and thieves whom 
you have just had put up for sale. They will, I am privately 
assured ’’—I heard this statement with amazement—“‘ gladly 


purchase her freedom, after which, unless she is permitted to. 


return, the society of our Colony will rejoice in the residence 
among them of one so lovely and so accomplished. Meantime, 
she must be sold like the rest.”’ 

‘¢ Did Monmouth make war with women for his followers? ”’ 
asked a gentlemun of graver aspect than most. ‘‘I, for one, 
will have no part or share in such traffic. Are English gentle- 
women, because their friends are rebels, to be sent- into the 
fields with the negroes ?’’ 

‘Your wife would be jealous,’’ said another, and then they 
all laughed. 

I understood not until afterwards that the buying and 
selling of such a person as I appeured to be is a kind of 
gambling. That is to say, the buyer hopes to get his profit, 
not by any work that his servant should do, but by the ransom 
that his friends at home should offer. And so they began to 
bid, with jokes rude and unseemly, and much laughter, while 
I stood before them still bareheaded. 

‘‘Ten pounds,’’ one began; ‘‘Twelve,’’ cried another; 
‘‘ Fifteen,’’ said a third; and so on, the price continually 
rising, and the salesman with honeyed tongue continually 
declaring that my friends (as he very well knew) would consent 
to give any ransom—any—so only that I was set free from 
servitude : until, for sixty pounds, no one offering a higher 
price, I was sold to one whose appearance I liked the least of 
any. He was a gross, fat man, with puffed cheeks and short 
neck, who had bought already about twenty of the servants. 

‘** Be easy,’’ he said, to one who asked him how he looked 
to get his money back. ‘‘It is not for twice sixty pounds that 
I will consent to let her go. What is twice sixty pounds for a 
lovely piece like this?”’ 

Then the Captain, who had stood beside me, sayingnothing, 
interfered. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘ you can put up your hood again. 
And harkee, Sir,’’ he spoke to the planter, ‘‘ remember that 
this is a pious and virtuous gentlewoman, and ’’—here he swore 
a round oath—‘‘if I hear when I make this port again that 
you have offered her the least freedom—you shall answer to me 
for it. Gentlemen all,’’ he went on, ‘‘I verily believe that 
you will shortly have the greatest windfall that hath ever 
happened to you, compared with which the Salisbury Rising*was 
but a flea-bite. For the trials of the Monmouth rebels were 
already begun when I left the port of Bristol, and though the 
Judges are sentencing all alike to death, they cannot hang 
them all—therefore his Majesty’s plantations, and Barbadoes 
in particular, will not only have whole cargoes of stout and 
able-bodied servants, compared with whom these poor rogucs 
are like so many worthless weeds; but there will also be 
many gentlemen, and perhaps gentlewomen—like Madam 
here—whose freedom will be bought of you. So that I 
earnestly advise and entreat you not to treat them cruelly, 
but with gentleness and forbearance, whereby you will be the 
gainers in the end, and will make their friends the readier to 
find the price of ransom. 
though gentlemen may be flogged at whipping-posts, and 
beat over the head with canes, as is your habit with servants 
both black and white, when the time of their deliverance 
arrives they will be no longer slaves but gentlemen again, and 
able once more to stand upon the point of honour and to run 
you through the body, as you will richly deserve, for your 
barbarity. And in the same way any geutlewomen who may be 
sent here have brothers and cousins who will be ready to 
perform the same act of kindness on their behalf. Remembcr 
that very carefully, gentlemen, if you please.”’ 

The Captain spoke to all the gentlemen present, but in the 
last words he addressed himself particularly unto my new 
master, It was a warning likely to be very serviceable, the 
planters being one and all notoriously addicted to beating and 
whipping their servants. And I have no doubt that these 
words did a great deal towards assuring for the unfortunate 
gentlemen who presently arrived such consideration and good 
treatment as they would not otherwise have received. 

The island of Barbadoes, as many people know, is one of the 
Caribby Islands. It is, as to size, a small place, not more 
than twenty miles in length by fifteen in breadth, but in 
population it is a very considerable place indeed, for it is said 
to have as many people in it as the City of Bristol. It is com- 
pletely settled, and of the former inhabitants not one is left. 
They were the people called Indians or Caribs, and how they 
perished [ know not. The island hath four ports, of which the 
principal is that of St. Michael or the Bridge, or Bridgetown, in 
Carlisle Bay. The heat by day is very great, and there is no 
winter, but summer all the year round. ‘There is, however, a 
coul breeze from the sea which moderates the heat. A great 
number of vessels call here every year (there is said to be one 
every day, but this I cannot believe). They bring to the 
island all kinds of European manufactures, and take away 
with them cargoes of Muscovada sugar, cotton, ginger, and 
logwood. The island hath its shores covered with plantations, 
being (the people say) already more thickly cultivated than 
any part of England, with fewer waste places, commons, and 
the like. The fruits which grow here are plentiful and 
delicious—such as the pineapple, the pappau, the guava, the 
bonannow, and the like—but they are not for the servants and 
the slaves. The fertility of the country is truly astonishing ; 
and the air, though full of moisture, whereby knives and tools 
of all kinds quickly rust and spoil, is considered more healthy 
than that of any other West Indian island. But, for the poor 
creatures who have to toil in the hot sun, the air is full of 
fatigue and thirst: it is laden with fevers, calentures, and 
sunstrokes. Death is always in their midst; and after death, 
whatever awaits them, cannot, I think, be much worse than 
their condition on the island. 

_ After the sale was finished, the Captain bade me farewell, 
with tears in his eyes, and we were taken into boats and con- 
veyed ashore, I, for my part, sitting beside my purchaser, 
who addressed no word at all to me. I was, however, pleased 
to find that among the people whom he had bought was the 
girl Deb, who had been my maid (if a woman who is a convict 
may have a maid who is a sister-convict). When we landed, 
we walked from the quay or landing-place to a great building 
like a barn, which is called a barracoon, in which are lodged 
the negro slaves and servants before they go to their masters. 
But at this time it was cuunty. Hither came prescntly a certain 
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important person in a great wig and a black coat, followed by 
two negro beadles, and carrying u long cane or stick. After 
commanding silence, this officer read to us in a loud voice 
those laws of the colony which concern servants, and especially 
those who, like oursélves, are transported for various offences. 
I forget what these laws were; but they seemed to be of a 
cruel and vindictive nature, and all ended with flogging and 
extension of the term of service. J remember, for instance— 
because the thought of escape from a place in the middle of 
the ocean seemed to me mad—that, by the law, if anyone 
should be caught endeavouring to run away, he should be 
first flogged and then made to serve three years after his 
term was expired; and that no ship was allowed to trade with 
the island or to put in for water, unless the captain had 
given security with two inhabitants of the island in the sum 
of £2000 sterling not to carry off any servant without the 
owner's consent. 

When these laws had been read, the officer proceeded, 
further, to inform us that those who were thus sent out were 
sent to work as a punishment; that the work would be hard, 
not light; and that those who shirked their work, or were 
negligent in their work, would be reminded of their duties in 
the manner common to Plantations; that if they tried to run 
away they would most certainly be canght, because the island 
was but small; and that whin they were caught, not only 
would their term of years be increased, but that they would 
most certainly reccive a dreadful number of lashes. He added, 
further, that as nothing would be gained by malingering, 
sulking, or laziness, so, on the other hand, our lot might be 
lightened by cheerfulness, honesty, and zeal. A more surly, ill- 
conditioned crew I think he must have never before harangued. 
They listened, and on most faces [I read the determination to 
do no more work than was forced from them. ‘This is, I have 
learned, how the plantation servants do commonly begin ; but 
the most stubborn spirit is not proof against the lash and 
starvation. Therefore, before many days they are as active 
émd as zealous as can be desired, and the white men, even in 
me Ce will do double the work that can be got out of the 

ack. 

Then this officer went away. followed by his beadles, who 
cast eyes of regret upon us, as if longing to stay and exercize 
their wands of office upon the prisoners’ backs. This done, 
we were ordered to march out. My master’s horse was wait- 
ing for him, led by a negro; and two of his overseers, also 
mounted and carrying whips in their hands, waited his com- 
mands. He spoke with them a few minutes, and then rode 
away. 

They brought a long cart with a kind of tilt to it, drawn 
by two asses (here they call them assenegoes), and invited me 
courteously to get into it. It was loaded with cases and boxes, 
and a negro walked beside the beasts. Then we sct out upon 
our march. First walked the twenty servants—men and 
women—newly bought by the master; after them, or ut their 
side, rode the overseers, roughly calling on the laggards to 
quicken their pace, and cracking their whips horribly. Then 
came the cart in which I sat. The sun was high in the 
heavens, for-it was not more than three of the clock; the road 
was white and covered with dust; and the distance was about 
six or seven miles, and we went slowly, so that it was already 
nigh unto sunset when we arrived at the master's estate. 

Thus was I, a gentlewoman born, sold in the Island of 
Barbadoes for a slave. Sixty pounds the price I fetched. Oh! 
even now, when it is all passed long since, I remember still 
with shame how I stood upon the quarter-deck, my hood 
thrown back, while all those men gazed upon me, and passed 
their ribald jests, and cried out the money they would give 
for me! 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FIRST DAY OF SERVITUDE. 


Thus began my captivity. Thus I began to sit beside the 
waters of Babylon, more wretched than the daughters of Zion, 
because they wept together, while I wept alone. 1 looked for 
no release or escape until the Lord should mercifully please to 
call me away by opening the Gate of Death. For even if I 
were released—if by living out the ten years of servitude I 
could claim my freedom, of what use would it be to me? 
Whither could I fly ? where hide myself? Yet you shall hear, 
if you will read, how a way, terrible at first and full of pen, 
was unexpectedly opened, and in what strange manucr was 
wrought my deliverance. 

We arrived at our new master’s estate—which was, as I 
have said, about seven miles from the port—towards sundown. 
We were marched (rather, driven) to a kind of village, consist- 
ing of a double row of huts or cottages, forming a broad strect, 
in the middle of which there were planted a large number of 
the fruit-trecs named here bonanows (they are a kind of 
plantain). ‘The green fruit was hanging in clusters, as yet 
unripe ; but the leaves, which are also the branches, being for 
the most part blown into long shreds, or rags, by the wind, 
had an untidy appearance. ‘Ihe cottages looked more like 
pigsties for size and shape; they were built of sticks, withs, 
and plantain-leaves both for sides and for roof. Chimneys 
had they none, nor windows ; some of them had no door, but 
an opening only. Thus arc housed the servants and slaves of 
a plantation. The furniture within is such as the occupants 
contrive. Sometimes there is a hammock or a pallet with 
grass mats and rugs; there are some simple platters and 
basins. In each hut there are two, three, or four occupants. 

Here let me in brief make an end of describing the build- 
ings on this estate, which were, I suppose, like those of cvery 
other. If you were to draw a great square, in which to lay 
down or figure the buildings, you would have in one corner 
the street or village of the people ; next to the village lics the 
great pond which serves for drinking-water as well as for 
washing. ‘The negroes are fond of swimming and bathing 
in it, and they say that the water is not fouled thereby, which 
I can not understand. In the opposite corner you must 
place the Ingenio, or house where the sugar - canes are 
brought to be crushed and ground, and the sugar is made. 
There are all kinds of machines, with great wheels, small 
wheels, cogs, gutters for running the juice, and contrivances 
which I cannot remember. Some of the Ingenios are worked 
by a wind-mill, others by horses and assenegocs. There 18 
every one a still where they make that fiery spirit which they 
cull *‘ kill-devil.”’ Near the Ingenio are the stables, where there 
are horses, oxen, assenegovs, and the curious beast spoken of 
in Holy Writ called the camel. It hath been brought here 
from Africa, and is much used for carrying the sugar. The 
open space around the Ingenio is generally covered and 
strewed with trash, which is the crushed stalk of the cane. It 
always gives forth a sour smell (as if fermenting), which I 
cannot think to be wholesome. In the fourth corner is the 
planter's house. Considering that these people sometimes 
grow so rich that they come home and buy great estates, it is 
wonderful that they should consent to live in houses s0 mean 
and paltry. They are of wood, with roofs so low that one can 
hardly stand upright in them ; and the people are so afraid of 
the cool wind which blows from the east that they have 
neither doors nor windows on that side ; but will have them all 
towards the west, whence cometh the chief heat of the sun— 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 
* Mudam,” he said, “at will be best to throw back your hood.’ This T did, and so stood before them all bareheaded, 


“FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM."—BY WALTER BESANT. 
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namely, the afternoon heat. Their furniture is rude, and they 
have neither tapestry, nor wainscoted walls, nor any kind of 
ornament. Yet they live always in the greatest luxury, eating 
and drinking of the best. Some of the houses - my master's 
Among them—have an open verandah (ns they cal) it: in 
Somcrsetshire we should call it a linney) rumning round three 
sides of the house, with coarse canvas curtains which can be 
let down so as to keep out the sun, or drawn up to admit the 
alr. But their way of living— though they eat and drink of 
the best — is rude, even compared with that of our farmers at 
home; and a thriving tradesman, say, of Taunton, would 
scorn to live in such a house as contenteth a wealthy planter 
of Barbadoes. Behind the house was a spacious carden, in 
which grew all kinds of fruits and vegetables, and all round 
the buildings on every side stretched th. broad fields of sugar- 
canes, which, when they are in their flower or blossom of grey 
and silver, wave in the wind more beautifully than even a field 
of barley in England. 

On the approach of our party and the voices of the over- 
eeers, &O gentlewonumn (so, at lenst, she sccmed) came out of 
the house and +tood upon the verandah, shading her eyes aud 
looking at the pang of wretches. She was dressed sp]e-ndidly 
ina silken gown and flowered petticout, as if she was a very 
great lady, indeed: over her head lay a kerchief of rich black 
luce, round her neck was n gold chain; when she slowly 
descended the steps of the verancah and walked towards us I 
observed that she was of a darker skin than is customary to 
find at home; it was, indeed, ‘somewhat like the skin of the 
gipsy people: her features were straight and regular; her 
hair was quite black, her eves were also black, and large, 
shaped like almonds, On her wrists were heavy gold bracelets, 
and her fingers were loaded with rings. She seemed about 
thirty years of age. She was a woman of tall and fine presence, 
and sh* stood and moved us if she was a Queen. She presently 
came forth from the verandah and walked across the yard 
towards us. 

** Let me look at them— your new batch,’ she said, speak- 
ing languidly, and with an accent somewhat foreign. ‘ How 
many are there? Where do they come from # Who is this one, 
for instance ¢’’ She took the girl named Deb by the chin, and 
looked at her as if sho were some animal to be sold in the 
market. ‘A stout wench, truly What was she over there 7" 

The overseer read the name and the crimes of the prisoner. 
Madam (this was the only name by which | knew her) pushed 
her away disdainfully 

‘*Well,”’ she said, ‘‘ she will find companions enough here. 
T hope she will work without the whip. Hark ye, girl,’ she 
added with, I think, kindly intent, ‘it gocs still to my heart 
when I hear that the women have been trounced: but the 
work must be done. Remember that! And who are those~ 
and those +’? She pointed with contempt to the poor creatures 
covered with dirt and dust, and in the ragged, miserable 
clothes they had worn all the voyage. ‘‘Street sweepings; 
rogues and thieves all. Let them know," she said grandly, 
“‘what awaits those who skulk and those who thieve. And 
whom have we here *’’—she turned to me—‘‘ Is this some fine 
city madam fresh from Bridewell? ”’ . 

‘‘'Phis prisoner,’’ said the overseer, ‘‘is described as a 
rebel in the late Monmouth rising.”’ 

‘*A rebel? Truly*’’ she asked with curiosity. ‘ Were 
Monmouth’s soldiers women?’ We heard by the last ship 
som thing of this. Madam, J know not why you must needs 
become a rebel; but this, look you, is no place for gentle- 
women to sit down and fold their arms.”’ 

‘*Madam,’’ I replied, ‘‘I look for nothing less than to 
work, being now a convict (though I was never tried) and 
condemned —I know net by whom—to transportation in his 
Majesty’s Plantations.” 

‘* Let me look at your hands,"’ she said sharply. ‘‘ Why, 
of what use are these little fingers’ They have never doue 

any work. And your face—prithee, turn back your hood.” I 
obeyed, and her eyes suddenly softened. Indeed, I looked 
not for this sign of compassion, and my own teurs began to 
low “?Tisashame:’’ she cried. ‘‘’Tis a burning shame 
to send so young a woman-— and a gentlewoman, and one with 
such a face—to the Plantations ! Have they no bowels’ Child, 
who put thee aboard the ship*”’ 

‘“*T was brought on board by one Mr. Penne, who deceived 
me, promising that I should be taken to New England, where I 
have cousins.”’ 

“We will speak of this presently. Mcantime—since we 
must by the law find you some work to do—can you sew *”’ 

‘Yes, Madam, I can perform any kind of needlework, from 
plain sewing to embroidery ”’ 

“What mean they,” she cried again, ‘‘ by sending a help- 
less girl alone with such a crew? The very Spaniards of whom 
they talk so much would blush for such barbarity. Well, 
they would send her to a convent where the good Nuns wonld 
treat her kindly. Madam, or Miss, thou art bought, and the 
mister may not, by law, release you. But there is a way of 
which we will talk presently = Meanwhile, thou canst sit in 
the sewing-room, where we may find thee work.”’ 

J thanked her. She would have said more; but there came 
forth from the honee, with staggering step, the man who had 
bought us. He had now put off his wig and his scarlet coat, 
and wore a white dressing-gown and a linen nightcap. He 
had in his hand a whip, which he cracked as he walked. 

‘“‘Child,”” said Madam, quickly, ‘* pull down your hood. 
Hide your face. He hath been drinking, and at such times 
he is dangerous. Let him never set eyes upon thee save when 
he is sober.”’ 

He came rolling and stiggering, and yet not so drunk but 
he could speak, though his voice was thick 

“Oho !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Here are the new servants. Stand 
up, every man and woman. Stand up, 1 say!’’ Here he 
cracked his whip, and they obeyed, trembling. But Madam 
placed herself in front of me. ‘‘ Let me look at ye." He 
wilked along the line, calling the unhappy creatures vile and 
foul names. 0 shamc ! thus to mock their misery! ‘* What!” 
he cried. ‘‘ You think you have come tu « country where 
there is nothing to do but lie on your backs and cat turtle and 
drink mobbie? What! You shall find o1t your mistake.” 
Here he cracked his whip again. ‘‘ You shall work all day in 
the field, not because you like it, but becaus’ vou must — For 
your food, it shall be Joblollie, and for your drink, water from 
the pond. What, I say! Those who skulk shall learn that 
the Newgate ‘cat’ is tender compared with her brother of 
Barbadocs. Tremble, therefore, ye devils all, tremble !”’ 

They trembled visibly All were now subdued = Those of 
them who swaggered—the dure-devil reckless blades—-when 
first we sailed, were now transformed into cowardly, trembling 
wretches, all half-starved, and some reduced with fevers, with 
no fnore spirit left than enabled them still to curse and swear. 
The feeblest of mortals, th lowest of human wretches, hasttill 
left so much strength and will that he can sink his immortal 
soul lower still—a terrible power, truly . 

Then Madam drew wie aside gently, and led me to a place 
like a barf, where many women, white and black, sat sewing, 
nnd a great quantity of little black babies and naked children 
played about under their charge. The white womer. were sad 
und silent; the blacks, I saw with surprise, were all chattering 
and laughing. The negro is huppy, if he have cnouch to ext 


Cc 


and drink, whether he be slave or free. Madam sat down upon a 
bench, and cansed me to sit beside her. 

“Tell me,’’ she said kindly, *‘ what this means. When did 
women begin to rebel If men are such fools as to go forth 
ond fight, let them: but for women ”’— — 

* Indeed,”’ I told her, °° I did not fight.” 

Then nothing would do but [ must tell her all, from the 
beginuing—my name, my family, aud my history. But I told 
her nothing about my marriage. 

“So,” she raid, “you have lost father, mother, brothers, 
lover, and friends by this pretty business, Aud all because 
they will not suffer the King to worship in his own way. Well, 
‘tix hard for you. ‘To be plain, it may be harder than you 
think, orI can he}p. You have been bought for sixty pounds, 
and that not for any profit that vour work will bring to the 
estate, because such as you are but a less and a burden: but 
only in the hope that your friends will pay a great sum for 
ransom."’ 

‘‘Madam, I have indeed no friends left who can do this 
for me.”’ 

“Tf so, it is indeed unfortunate. For presently the master 
will look for letters on vour behalf, and if none come 1 know 
not what he may threaten or what he may do. But think— 
trv to ind someone. Consider, vour lot here must be hard at 
best; whereas, if you are released, you can live where you 
please > you may even marry whom you please, because 
beautiful voung gentlewomen like yourself are scarce indeed 
in Barbadoes, ‘Tis Christian charity to set you free. Re- 
member, Child, that money wil] do here what I-suppose it will 
do anywhere—all are slaves to money. You have six months 
before you in which to write to your friends and to receive an 
answer. If in that time nothing comes, I tell thee again, 
Child, that I know not what will happen. As for the life in 
the fields, it would kill thee in a week.”’ 

‘*Perhaps, if the Lord so wills,’’ I replied helplessly, 
‘‘that may be best. Friends have I none now, nor any whom I 
could ask for help—save the Lord alone. I will ask for work 
in the fields.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he may forget thee,’’ she said—meaning the 
master. ‘* But, no; a man who hath once seen thy face will 
never forget thee. My dear, he told me when he came home 
that he had bought a woman whose b-auty would set the island 
in flames. Pray Heaven, he come not near thee when he is in 
liquor. Hide that face, Child. Hide that face. Let him 
never sve thee. Oh! there are dungers worse than )abour in 
the fields—worse than whip of overseer!’’? She sprang to her 
feet, and clasped her hands: ‘‘ You talk of the Lord's will! 
What hath the Lord to do with this place? Here is nothing 
but debauchery and drinking, cruelty and greed. Why have 
they sent here # woman who prays *”’ 

Then she sat down again and took my hand. 

‘* Tender maid,’’ she said, ‘* thy face is exactly such as the 
face of a certuin Saint—’tis in a picture-which hangs in the 
chape] of the convent where the good Nuns brought me up long 
ago, before 1 came to this place—long ago. Yes, I forget the 
name of the Saint: thou hast her face. She stood, in the 
eh surrounded by soldiers who had red hair, and looked 
ike devils—English devils, the Nuns said. Her eyes were raised 
to Heaven, and she prayed. But what was done unto her I 
know not, because there was no other picture. Now she sits 
upon a@ throne in the presence of the Mother of God.” 

The tears stood in her greut black eyes-—I take it that she 
was thinking of the days when she was young. 

‘Well, we must keep thee out of his way. While he is 
sober, he listens to reason, and thinks continually upon his 
estate and his gains. When he is drunk no one enn hold him, 
and reason is lost on him.’’ 

She presently brought me a manchet of white bread and a 
glass of Madeira wine, and then told me that she would give 
me the best cottage that the estate possessed, and for my 
better protection, another woman to share it with me. I 
thanked her again, and asked that [ might have the girl called 
Deb, which she readily granted. 

And so my first day of servitude ended in thus happily 
finding a protector. As for the cottage, it was a poor thing; 
but it had a door, and a window with a shutter. The furniture 
was a pallet with two thick rugs and nothing more. | My con- 
dition was desperate, Indeed ; but vet, had 1 considered, ] had 
been, so fur, most mercifully protected. I was shipped as 
a convict (it is true) by wa treacherous villain, but on 
the ship I found a compassionate Captain, who saved me from 
the company among whom J must otherwise have dwelt. I 
was sold to a drunken and greedy planter ; but I found acom- 
passionate woman who promised to do what she could; and I 
had for my companion the woman who had become a most 
faithful maid to me upon the vovage, and who still continued 
in her fidelity and her love. Greater mercies yet ~and also 
greater troubles—were in store, as you shall see. 

(To be rontinued.} 


The Registrar -General’s quarterly return of marriages, 
births, and deaths has been issued. It states that the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom in the middle of 1888 is 
estimated at 37,440,505 persons; that of England and Wales 
at 28,628,804, of Scotland at 4.034.156, and of Ireland at 
4,777,545. In the United Kingdom, 270,720 births and 139.821 
deaths were registered in the three months ending Sept. 30, 
1888, The natural increase of population was, therefore, 
130,899. The registered number of persons married in the 
quarter ending June 30, 1888, was 124.920. The birth-rate in 
the United Kingdom in the third quarter of I8%8 was 23-7, 
and the death-rate 14:8 per 1000. The marriage-rate in the 
second quarter of 1X88 was 13:4 per 1000. 
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MATRIMONY. 


I think it was the 7imes newspaper—then sole monarch of the 
journalistic world now so Republican—w hich started, in years 
gone hy, the “silly season " discussions of matters interesting 
to the public at large by that public itself. Now a younger 
rival has made itself chief master of the secret of “ tapping the 
reservoir.” as it has been well called, of middle-class feeling 
and opinion : and provides, in the letters it publishes, in- 
valuable documents for the social history of the England of 
our time. : 

Its discussion this year hns been perhaps the most note- 
worthy yet started ;: full to the brim of signs and sel f-revelations 
of the times. Probably a good many of the letters are not 
genuine—the roar of those * young lions,” as they used to be 
called, is often to be recognised ; but great numbers of these 
confessions, complaints, outbursts of ill-temper or of conceit, 
are as real as they can be; and some, let us hope, of the 
records of happiness—though I think that, asa rulo, when a 
man has a happy home he does not blow a trumpet to 
proclaim the fact. 

And how curious it all is: how like Le Sage'’s story, in 
which the * Devil on Two Sticks” shows his hero the world of 
Paris—with the roofs off. Here we see nagging wives, drink- 
ing husbands, lonely bachelors—and British newspaper-readers 
of to-day, and the editors who provide reading for their tastes. 

This is almost the most instructive part of it. Has anyone 
noticed that there are many among these letters which @ 
British editor of even ten years ago would not have dared to 
publish at all? Cautiously beginning with a wholesale on- 
slaught on this Mrs. Mona Caird, whom they have so suddenly 
made famous, the adroit managers of the discussion have 
found themselves able to publish, unrebuked, letters advocat- 
ing what we may call experimental matrimony, and letters 
describing at first hand experiments therein—doubtless in- 
structive and valuable, but in no way sanctioned by Church 
or Law. 

And Mrs. Grandy has not arisen and torn the Daily 
Telegraph to pieces! What does it mean? Is she sleeping? 
or is she still on a journey—perhaps to Boulogne, and other 
places where things shocking are but the sights of the 
country, and as such to be stared at? Or may we hope that she 
is at last growing old and toothless, and that the forgotten 
virtue of telling the truth may be expected to “come in" next 
season, or the season after ? 

If this were so indeed there might be hopes of improve- 
ment in many things—and in matrimony not least. These letters 
in the main confirm what is, I think, the judgment of most 
men whose views are not too strongly biassed by personal ex- 
perience : that misery in marriage is more often caused by an 
apparent lack of money than by anything else (except drink). 


And, if Mrs. Grundy do but lose her power, the sensible 
minority who are happy with only money enough to pay for food, 
warmth (of shelter and clothing), and education, will gain a 
great following; and much nagging, many lies, and many 
tears will be saved. Moreover, more men and women would 
marry ; and so would come a great addition to the world's 
stock of happiness. 

For here is a point. which has been curiously overlooked by 
every writer on this question. Even though, as I am inclined 
to think, marriages are now happier than ever they were— 
because the woman is taking her fair place in the household— 
yet, year by year, marriage is more and more a failure. 

This is no paradox, but a mere arithmetical truth. For, if 
every marriage in England were a perfectly happy one, but 
only one per cent of the adult population got married, I 
think it would be admitted that matrimony as an institution 
had broken down—had, indeed, ceased to be a regular 
“institution " altogether. 

And we of the middle-class are going that way. and going 
quickly. Nearly every working-man has his wife—and so 
have a good many working-boys ; and the aristocracy seem to 
marry early and often. But, though statistics could hardly 
prove whether marriage is a failure in the case of the married, 
I think they would show clearly enough that it fails to attract 
as large a proportion of the middle-class as it did a century or 
half a century ago. Look at the immense number of 
unmarried men of thirty—and think what that means in 
spinsters ! : 

Perhaps as far as this reluctance to marry is caused by 
lack of money to keep up appearances, it may tend to 
disappear with the decay of Mrs. Grundy—and, indeed. I think 
she is beginning to dodder a little; but that is not all. People 
are getting cautious, in the world's old age: boys escape later 
from their parents’ control, and have often passed the first 
period of hasty impulse before they are really their own 
masters. And then, they think, and sigh. and hesitate; and 
youth goes by, and even middle-age ; and they remain alone. 
unloved. The old ties break, as years roll on, and new ones are 
not formed. It is sad, after all. Even looking at a “jolly old 
bachelor” of fifty—before the last loneliness has set in—one 
cannot help thinking of the prayer of Victor Hugo: that he, 
and those he Joved, and even his enemies “triumphant in 
wrongdoing,” might never see— 

Ltée sans fleurs vermetlles, 
La cage sans olseanx, Ja rache sans abellles, 
La inaison sans enfants, 

Only. what is to be done? Schemes, visions, theories of 
Utopia, come to very little; whatever is done in this 
matter, as in most other matters, will, in the main, do itself ; 
but in time, no doubt, something will be done. Matrimony 
bas known many forms, during the lifetime of this elderly 
planet. and will know many more. The Hebrews were strongly 
in favour of a plurality of wives, and it is noteworthy that the 
wisest of them had most: King Solomon rejoiced in seven 
hnndred—a number which seems to have excited, some wonder 
even then. 

But the serious objection to his proceedings was that many 
of these ladies, though highly eligible on social grounds (for 
they were Princesses, all of them) were foreigners, belonging 
to the heathen nations across the borders. ‘This was as directly 
against the laws of the Hebrews as marrying any member of 
one’s own tribe was with some other primitive peoples. Even 
so, in our own time and country. it is not at all the thing to 
marry your own sister, your mother-in-law. or even your 
grandmother ; while in polite circles in (I think) the South 
Sea Islands, the crime of wedding any but a very near relation 
indeed is one hardly to be alluded to before ladies. 

Now-a-days in England yon can marry when you like, or 
not at all; it is only the dissolution of partnership which is 
difficult. But in Greece, by the laws of Lycurgus, criminal 
proceedings might be taken against you if you married too 
late or unsuitably—or, of course, if you were a hardened 
offender and did not marry at all. And in Rome—where a 
Roman citizen could only legally marry the daughter of a 
Roman citizen—the idea of a complete personal unity of 
husband and wife was acted upon so strictly, that the mere 
dissent of either party (when formally expressed) could dis- 
solve the marriage. Indeed, one may pretty safely say that, 
whatever system has been devised by Mrs. Mona Caird as a 


substitute for modern matrimony, the one thing certain ahout ~ 


it is that it will be no novelty. E. RB. 
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NOVY. 10, 1888 


ACROSS THE FURKA PASS. 
It was on a warm sunny morning in the third week of 
September that I started from Martigny to visit the Rhone 


glacier and cross the Furka Pass. Several people had hinted 
to me that it was too late in the year for the expedition, but [ 
had not been able to accomplish it earlier, and as it was one to 
which I had long lookea forward, I was determined to carry 
it out, if possible; nor was I in any way disappointed at the 
result. 

The first part of the journey. from Martigny to Brieg, a 
distance of about forty-five miles. was by the railway which 
traverses the lower and least interesting part of the Rhone 
Valley, much of which shows unmistakable traces of repeated 
inundations. though there is much that is romantic and even 
grand. Lofty mountains, some clothed with forests, but 
mostly bare and rugged. enclose the valley on both sides, snow- 
capped peaks being occasionally seen in the distance, while the 
aspect of several of the small towns and villages. with their 
ruined castles and ancient houses, is decidedly picturesyue. 
Especially noteworthy is Sion, the capital of the canton of 
Valais, with its old Roman towers and walls, which give it the 
appearance of being strongly fortified. 

From Brieg the journey was made by carriage. The road, 
at first nearly level, runs for some distance along a green and 
fertile tract of country, passing by one or two prosperous- 
looking villages, after which it ascends rather steeply through 
a narrow ravine, down which the Rhone rushes wildly over its 
rocky bed; then crossing two or three wooden bridges, whence 
lovely views are obtained, reaches Lax. the point from which 
travellers generally start to ascend the Exygischhorn. After 
passing Fiesch the character of the country becomes somewhat 
different, the road here traversing a wide, pastoral valley in which 
the people were busily endeavouring to get their crops housed. 

By far the greater part of the land here is utilised for 
feeding cattle. the pasture being of the same rich description 
and vivid green ag elsewhere in Switzerland, the cows literally 
Rranding far above their hoofs in the lush growth. No wonder 
that the animals themselves are so sleek, and the milk they 
yield so sweet and creamy. Here and there were little. sorry- 
looking patches of corn being cut, as it seemed to me before it 
was anything like ripe: but the poor people were, no doubt, 
anxious to wet it in, for the weather ofteu Chauges suddenly in 
these high regions, and they knew that if it once broke their 
chance of harvesting would be gone. Men 
and women were working together, the latter 
taking their full share of the labour, cutting 
both corn and fedder and putting it into the 
large hempen sheets which they spread on the 
ground for the purpose, and then tie up by the 
four corners, after which they often carry the 
heavy bundles on their backs or heads for a 
considerable distance, not infrequently up or 
down the side of some steep inchne. The work 
is considerably easier when the bandles have 
to be brourht downhill instead of being carried 
up, a a vigorous kick, rightly administered, 
will often set them rolling for a long way. 

We next passed through a succession of 
villages so near to each other that they almost 
joined—so clese, in fact. that To was rather 
surprised to find each of them = possessing not 
only a church, but also a mortuary chapel. 
This is) rendered necessary by the scanty 
accommodation afforded in the houses, which 
are very poor at this part Cand mostly built on 
piles, with the double purpose of protecting 
them from the floods caused by the melting 
snow in spring, as well as from the rats which 
abound), far more space in them being devoted 
to the cattle and the stores than to the human 
occupants; besides which, the windows are 
small and few, the idea in this region, where 
winter is so rigorous, being rather to exclude 
than to admit the outer air. 

The churches hereabouts struck me as ugly, 
high-shouldered-looking buildings, with little 
alits of windows very high up in them; all 
had one—several, three or four—small metal 
pinnacles, To must call them for want of a 
better word. Of course, no one would expect 
the churches in such a remote district to be 
otherwise than plain; but these were as desolate-looking 
in the interior as they were outside, the altars and chapels 
being as hideous and trumpery as the shrines we so fre- 
quently passed on the road. where the representations of the 
Saviour and the Virgin Mary were so grotesque as to be almost 
repulsive. Mitnster is the last of this series of villages. and by 
far the largest ; and, while the horses rested, we paid a visit 
to the church, the largest in the valley, and one which ts 
regarded by the people somewhat in the ght of a cathedral. 
It is certainly more decorated than any of the others, and 
can boast of some stained glass; but this is of au 
ultra-modern type, and I could not see much to admire. 
The porch is adorned with some horribly realistic frescoes. 
The view from the churchyard is, however, well worthy of 
note, commanding the wide valley we had just traversed. with 
range upon range of mountains in the background. Most of 
the graves had a simple wooden cross at the bead, and nearly 
all a stone, mortar-like vessel beside it. [supposed this was in- 
tended for holy water, though I had never before seen them thus 
placed, and my conjecture was confirmed by a peasant woman 
and her daughter who came up at the moment, bringing with 
them a friend, who I afterwards learnt belonged to the 
neighbouring canton of Unterwalden. ‘The elder woman had 
evidently been very good-looking in her youth. and her eyes 
were still handsome and expressive; but hard work and 
poor food soon leave their traces upon these villagers, 
and the women look old very early. She replied to my 
questions about life in this out-of-the-way place with- 
Out any complaint, yet a half melancholy tone pervaded 
her words and aspect —a tone that I also observed among the 
men. This woman told me that they had quite enough to do 


to get in their crops during the short summer; but when I 
asked if they did not find the winter long, she quickly 
answered that there was more than work for all hands: the 
men and boys tending the cows and cutting and earving wood, 
the women minding their household duties. spinning their 
thread, weaving it into material and afterwards making it into 
sarments. ‘ Besides which there are always the stockings to 
knit,” she added. as if this we re conclusive. Her patois was 
much easier to understand than that of many of the people 
with whom I talked, but she seemed to think it strange that I 


aa be English, as I told her I was, and y¥et able to speak 
rerman, and she finished by expressing her surprise that so 
many foreigners should come to her country. * 
SQ little to see,” 


where there was 
The rushing river. glorious mountains, and 
other natural beauties, among which she had always lived, 
Were as nothing in her eyes, so true is the old adage that 
* Familiarity breeds contempt.” ; 

After passing through Ulrichen. a rather dismal-looking 
Place, where we saw a priest haranguing his flock in the 
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street, and one or two other villiges still higher up the 
valley, the road began to wiud steeply up the monutain-side, 
at first between pine-woods, the scent of which was delicious, 
till at length we seemed to get above the region of trees and 
foand ourselves climbing the wild and narrow gorge down 
which the Rhone forces its way. It was a grand scene, but so 
lonely and desolate-looking as to make us feel almost glad to 
have overtaken another party of travellers whose destination 
was the same nas our own—viz., the Rhone Glacier Hotel. Our 
driver had been walking fora long time beside the patient 
horses that toiled steadily on, only now and then stopping to 
rest for a minute or two at one of the many bends in the road 
which sometimes almost overhang the yawning depths below, 
while at other places the mighty rocks looked as if they 
would fall and bury us beneath them, while the river roared 
and thundered over hnge boulders hundreds of feet below. I 
was getting very cold by this time, and was not sorry when 
the man remounted, saving, “We shall be there in five 
minutes!" Another turning, and the mighty glacier lay 
before us. 

Tt was a wonderful sight, never to be forgotten, filling the 
soul with reverent awe. There was no need for words; it 
would have seemed like sacrilege to speak in the presence of 
sneha scene. So grand. so pure, so silent, the vast field of ice 
rose hefore us like a huge frozen torrent, and as I looked the 
words of the poet came into my mind— 


Ye jey fas! Ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown cnarmans ravines slope amain — 

Torrents, methinks, that heard the mighty Voiee, 
And steppe lat ouce, amid their maddest plunge! Fe 
Motlouless torvents ! silent catauravets ! 

Who made you wlorious as the gates of heaven 
Reneath the Keen full moon % Whe bade the sun 
Clothe vou with rainbows ? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at your feet ? 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answers; and let the fee-plains echo —Gad ! 

But I have lingered so long over this first part of my 
journey as to leave myself but short space to speak of the 
remainder of the ascent, aud it is a long way from the Rhone 
glacier to the top of the Furka Pass. 

Starting by ei¢ht o'clock the next morning, we soon found 
ourselves winding up steeper gradients than any we had yet 
ascended, and now it was, as we neared the top of the glacier, 
thas we gained some idea of its great extent, its actual length 
from top to bottom being no less than six miles, rising in a 





WOMEN SHOWING THEIR GRAVEYARD TO A FRIEND FROM UNTERWALDEN. 


series of terraces of colossal ice-pillars one ahove another. 
The glacier loses none of its grandeur in the daylight, though 
it seemed Jess appalling. Goats were browsing at its very 
brink, and some cows, too, were making the best of the coarse 
grass which grew close to its edge, climbing about the almost 
perpendicular declivities that looked as if they could scarcely 
afford a foothuld to any living creature. 

A toilsome ascent of more than two hours brought us to 
the top of the pass, nearly 8000 ft. high, and here we paused to 
take a last view of the magnificent scene we were leaving. 
The glacier had long ago disappeared from sight, hidden by 
the shoulder of the Galenstock. over which we had just come ; 
but the whole of the Upper Rhone Valley stretched before us, 
inclosed on all sides by ranges of lofty mountains: the Fin- 
steraarhorn and the Eggischhorn prominent in the front, the 
snow-clad peaks of the Schreckhorn, the Jungfrau, the Breit- 
horn, and even the far-distant Monch and Wetterhorn rising 
clear and distinct behind them: while the glittering points of 
the Weisshorn and the Matterhorn completed the picture on 
the other side. It was a view of marvellous beauty and 
grandeur, one that our driver told us we were unusually 
fortunate in obtaining, as it was seldom so clear as then. 


Once over the pass the scene was a very different one as 
we rapidly descended the windings of the road. 

Below and before us lay the Urserenthal, watered by the 
clear, green Reuss. which flows rapidly between lovely pastures, 
ever and anon being fed by fresh streams from the mountains 
on both sides. Soon we passed Hospenthal, where the road 
from the St. Gothard joins ours, and hurrying on through 
Andermatt, which stands in the midst of fertile meadows, we 
soon reached the fearful defile of the Schodllenen. crossed 


the far-famed Devil's Bridge. and were at Goschenen, ready 
for the train that was to carry us away from this region 
of loveliness. a. "> 

The Bishop of Marlborough on Noy. 1 consecrated the new 
church of the Holy Cross in Cromer-street, King’s-cross. 

The representatives of the Universities Mission to Kast 
Africa have been officially informed that, in view of active 
operations to be begun by her Majesty's Government against 
the slave-traders on the Zanzibar Coast, it is desirable that 
all Europeans should be at once withdrawn from stations on 


the mainland. 

The private chapel attuched to St. Saviours Hospital for 
Diseases of Women in Osnaburg-street, Regent’s Park, was on 
Nov. 2 reopened with an impressive service. The building 
had been closed for some four months for the work of fitting 
nn the carved oak interior which the trengurer of the ins,i- 
tutiou, Mr, Edward Iowley Palmer, presented in June last. 


D049 
THE COURT OF THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO 
At Mequinez, one of the three capitals of Morocco where the 
Sultan was residing before he started on his expedition this vear 
against the revolted tribe of the Beni M'’Gaild, all the business 
of State affairs was then transacted in one of the numerous 
courtyards, surrounded by high walls, built by Christian slaves 
during the reign of Muley Ismaél. The bare uniformity of 
these walls, only broken by some large gateways opening into 
other courtyards, is a most characteristic feature of the archj- 
tecture at Mequinez. The courts forma never-ending maze 
of gigantic buildings. During the few weeks previous to the 
moving of the Moorish army, the Maghzen, as it is called. was 
the scene of many picturesque assemblies. Those which our 
Artist has chosen to represent include the Minister's Court 
with some faithful tribes bringing their contingent to be 
armed and equipped for the Sultan's military service. Others 
are soliciting to have some old quarrel forgiven, and are pro- 
bably receiving an order to be sent to prison. The proud 
Minister and Court official, wrapped in his supreme dignity 
aud ina white muslin “ hiik,” sits perched on a fat mule, and 
is hurrying, with a touch of his sharp stirrup-spur, to escape 
the kissing of the ragged suppliants. The entrance to the 
Sultan's pavilion is shown in another Sketch, with the people 
outside waiting for whatever may be decided, whether good or 
evil, behind the thick walls of the inner dwelling, the 
temporary ahode of that despotic potentate on whose will their 
fate depends. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“Yes. I love you” is the title of a song by F. L. Moir, in which 
protestations of affection are expressed in smooth melodious 
phrases that lie well for any voice of ordinary compass. A 
good variety of rhythm is given by changes of tempo from 
three-four to six-eight. Another love-song, but in a more 
playful style, is that by Theo Marzials, entitled, “ Never laugh 
at love.” The quaint humour of the lines (by Mike Beverly) 
is well reflected in the vocal strains, which are bright and 
piquant without being flippant. Both the songs just named 
are issued by Messrs. Boosey and Co., from whom also we have 
“Margarita,” a very pleasing song, with an expressive and 
flowing melody by F. N. Lohr; “In sweet September,” a 
ballad by Hope Temple, which is simple and unaffected in 
style without being commonplace ; and “How dear thou art 
to me,’ a song, by Lovett King, in which ex- 
pressive sentiment is successfully realised in 
smovth vocal strains that effectively alternate 
between six-eight and three-foar tempo. 

Irom among publications by W. Morley and 
Co. we may specify the following: ‘The Bell 
Rock,” an effective song in the declamatory 
style, with good suggestions of ocean storms 
and dangers, composed by J. lL. Roeckel; “A 
Ribbon and a Flower.” a setting by Joseph 
Barnby of some graceful lines of a pathetic 
kind by Mary Mark Lemon. Mr. Barnby's 
music is, as it should be, unaffected in style, 
yet capable of thoroughly realising the senti- 
ment of the words, and demanding from the 
singer’ earnest expression rather than any ex- 
ceptional skill or vocal compass. ‘“ Ask not” 
and “The Ripple of the River” (also from 
Messrs. W. Morley and Co.) are songs by, 
respectively, Maude Valérie White and Frank 
L. Moir. The first is a very effective picce, 
which, although presenting small difficulty, has 
occasional passages somewhat more florid than 
is usual in the ordinary run of songs. The 
accompaniment is well written, and the piece 
altogether is above the common average. Mr. 
Moir’s song is of a serious cast, but is neither 
dull nor uninteresting. The solemnity of the 
opening and incidental phrases in the minor 
key is well contrasted by the alternate use of 
the major key with a more florid accompani- 
ment. It is altogether a masicianly and 
effective song. 

“Love's Thorn” is a song by Tito Mattei, 
who has enhanced the effect of a melody of 
expressive simplicity by an accompaniment of 
a varied character, comprising some rich 
harmonic treatment, vet offering no consider- 
able difficulties. Messrs. Patey and Willis are the publishers :; 
as also of * Our dear old Home,” words and music by M. 
Watson—an unpretentious yet pleasing song, with some good 
contrasts of key. “The Crown of Love,” by F. N. Lohr, and 
“Who was it?” by J. L. Roeckel, are songs also issued by 
Messrs. Patey and Willis. The first is a good specimen of the 
sentimental style; the other is in a lighter vein, with some 
effective reiterations of a piquant phrase in the accompani- 
ment. Both songs, in their different styles, will be welcome 
in drawing-room circles. 














MARRIAGES. 

Major-General Sir Henry Ewart, K.C.B., Equerry to the 
Queen, and the Hon. Evelyn Clementina Heathcote-Drum- 
mond-Willoughby, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Aveland, 
were married on Nov. 3 at St. Paul's Church, Knightsbridge. 
Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, the Duke of Teck, 
and Princess Victoria were among the congregation. The 
bridegroom ‘was attended by Lord Henry Vane-Tempest as 
best man. The six bridesmaids were the Hon. Margaret, 
Hon. Nina, Hon. Cecilie, Hon. Alice, and Hon. May Adelaide 
H.-D.-Willoughby, sisters of the bride, and Miss Ewart, niece 
of the bridegroom. The bride's youngest brother, the Hon. 
Peter Robert H.-D.-Willoughby, was also in attendance in a 
white satin costume copied from a print of Charles Edward as 
a child. The bride was accompanied by her father, who led 
her to the altar and afterwards gave her away. ‘The bridal 
presents were numerous, and included, from Princess Mary 
Adelaide and the Duke of Teck, a gold fichu brooch, with 
sapphire centre and pearl ateach end. Sir Henry received from 
the Queen a white marble buat of her Maiesty on an alahaster 
pedestal. The Prince of Wales presented the General with 
a silver-gilt mounted cut-glass claret jug, in case. 

The marriage of Mr. Hulse, M.P. for Salisbury, eldest son of 
Sir Edward Hulse, Bart.. with Miss Lawson, only daughter of 
Mr. Lawson, of Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, was solemnised on 
Nov. lin the parish church, Beaconsfield. Mr. Lawson cave 
his daughter away. Captain Douglas Dawson (Coldstream 
Guards) was the bridegroom's best man. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Goetz and Miss Evelyn Goetz, cousins, and Miss 
Dorothy Lawson, niece of the bride; Miss Maitland-Orichton 
niece of the bridegroom ; Miss Hylda Marshall, Miss Berens. 
and Miss Genevieve Harvey; and there were two pages, 
Masters David and Henry Maitland-Crichton, nephews of the 
bridegroom. The presents numbered over four hundred. 








The Home for Crippled Boys, Kensington, has received a 
gift of £1000 from the trustees of the residue of the estate of 
the late Mr. Edward Boustead, of Clapham-park, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
A RAINY DAY. 


For hours past the rain has been falling, until every leaf and 
spray bas become dripping wet, and the whole atmosphere 
saturated with vapour. There has been no stirring outside the 
domicile to-day. Not even an invitation from a friend (in 
waterproofs) to fish eels in the brook could tempt me ont of 
my snuggery, where, deep in * Robert Elsmere,” I have been 
passing the hours of the morning. True, eels will and do bite 
in wet weather more readily than other denizens of the brook, 
perhaps, and there is good fun (from an angler’s point of view) 
to be got out of a nice two-feet lively member of that ser- 
pentlike race of fishes. But the charms of an enthralling book 
and the genial warmth of the first fire of the season are together 
sitflicient temptations to remain indoors. There is no sign of a 
clearing vet. Mr. Piseator is yonder in the meadow whipping 
the stream. The macadamised road in frontof the snuggery 
has been washed almost bare of its dust and débris, and the 
side-channels overflow with the downpour from the clouds. 


Looking at that road, one sees something suggestive of 
bigver things than raindrops, and mightier currents than the 
streams of the pathway. Observe how, between the imbedded 
stones of the road, the water-drops gradually collect to 
form rills. Note again, how the little rills unite to make 
streams. See how rill joins rill, until quite a respectable 
current, as to size, rans into the channel of the overflowing 
gutter. The gutter itself is made and formed by such rills. 
The road is, indeed, the “catchment basin ” of the rivers, which 
its gutters represent. If you were to draw a map of that road, 
its rills, rivulets, and gutters, you would imitate clearly and 
closely the chart of every big river you know. For, in truth, 
the biggest river differs only in kind, and not in degree, from 
the rill on the road. It is fed and nurtured by its streams, 
exactly as that gutter is fed before your eyes to-day. ‘There is 
a whole lesson in physical geology spread out before us this 
rainy day, in the shape of that soaking roadway ; and from 
small things at home to great things abroad is but a step, 
which the scientific use of the imagination will bridge over 
easily enough. 

Look again at the rills in the road, and note the work they 
are accomplishing in the small arena they occupy. For see, 
how the road is washed bare by the rain, its dust-particles 
having been swept away to the gutters at the sides. This is 
the first. work of the rill and the river alike. Each cuts outa 
channel for itself—the river through the land, on a big scale ; 
the rill between the stones, on a smallone. Again, each is a 
carrier and transporter of the débris which it detaches from 
the land. The sodden and dirty water of the gutters is the 
result of the sweeping away of the things of the earth by the 
rills. If you take up a tumbler of that gutter-water, and allow its 
sediment to settle, you will find it is one-half mud. Multiply 
your one tumbler-full of such débris by the thousands that 
have flowed along the roadways to-day, and you may estimate 
how great must be the amount of solid matter which a rainy 
day disposes of, in that it sends all its material first to the rills, 
then to the gutters, and finally to the brooks and the rivers 
themselves. 

Turn your thoughts next to the rivers of the world. The 
same action meets your mental gaze that you see in that road- 
way. ‘The river is an eater-away, an eroder, of the land; and 
it is likewise a transporter of the materials it steals from the 
solidearth. Be it slow or be it rapid in its course, its action 
is essentially the same in character. When you come to 
n:ultiply the daily wear and tear of the river by its yearly 
work, the amount of material itis seen to carry down to the 
sea is found to exceed belief. Think of what the Amazon, and 
the Mississippi and Missouri, the Danube, Volga, Rhine. Rhone, 
and even our own Thames must accomplish in this work of 
earth-wear day by day! Millions of tons of matter are 
removed from the land. from mountain-peak and valley 
olike, and carried to lake or sea ; just as the rills on the road 
pour their burden into the gatter beyond. There is no cessation 
to this action. It is perennial, incessant, everlasting, as a 
world-phenomenon, and will continue until this orb of ours 
becomes a waterless, dried-up cinder of a globe like the moon 
itself. This action of running water is, in truth, a serious 
thing, speaking geologically. For the tendency of every rill 
and river is to wear down the land-surfaces through which 
it flows to the level of the sea. If you open a geological text- 
book, you will find the rate at which each river performs 
this work of earth-sculpture duly chronicled. It is not the 
least interesting part of the history of running water, how- 
ever, to find that, ona miniature scale, the rain-rills in the 
road are doing their best to emulate the work of their greater 
neighbours of the valleys and the plains. 

You have seen bow the rills of the road cut ont their 
channels through the interstices of the stones, and shape 
their course according to the obstacles they encounter in their 
journeys to the gutter. Each rill is like your winding river. 
Vith a spice of philosophy, it goes round what it cannot 
sweep away. This is the case with many a stream you know 
which meanders through flat lands, without the flood and 
force necessary to carve out a straight course and to sweep all 
before it. The Thames in its flat-lands, or the “ sweet winding 
Devon" of the north, whereof Burns sings. illustrate rivers 
which wind in o sinuous course because they have not the 
force necessary to sweep away the obstacles which oppose 
them. But when you read of the doings of such a river 
as the Rio Colorado of the West, your respect for the work of 
running water increases vastly in extent. The Colorado river, 
in part of its course, runs through rocky defiles, or “ canons,” 
of immense depth. These cafions measure in some parts more 
than a mile in depth, and extend for many miles as the 
natural course of the river. Now, it is provable that the river 
itself has actually made these cafons. It has slowly, but 
surely, through the long ages, cut and carved its way down- 
wards through the rock, until it has found a channel a mile 
deep from the surface. Geologists will tell you that this river 
has been a successful sculptor of the earth, because its waters 
carry just a sufficiency of sand to eat out, as does a file, the 
hard substance of the rocks. This is river-action on a great 
and grand scale, it is true; but nevertheless it leads us back- 
wards, by simple enough steps and gradations, to these rills 
of the roadway and to the gutters by the side of the street. 


One word more before you draw the blinds and shut out 
the dismal prospect and the dripping rain. All is not waste 
in this action of running water. The material torn from the 
land is not lost to the world; it is only changed in its form 
and uses. Deposited in lakes and seas by the rivers, it will 
form the matter from which new rocks will be constructed. 
Nay, even to-day many a river filling up its lake is o land- 
inaker, just as you see that drain yonder has become choked 
with the débris of the rills. The Mississippi has. for cen- 
turies, been making new land at its delta out of the débris 
of the old. To-morrow, you may sec how the water-borne 
material has been deposited at the drain-month in the road, 
na it is being laid down everywhere in the world's history by 
the rivers that thieve and steal from the land with one hand. 
and ah back their spoil with the other. Such are the lessons 
which are taugbt us Ly a rainy cay. ANDREW WILSON. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for thia department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


TG (Wure).~Quite right, but spare the stain. 

M AN (The Hague).—Wo explained tat the Knight printed on White's K 3rd ought 
to have been Black, with this correcgion the problem ts correct, 

FN BrauNnp--Most acceptable, thanks. 

C ADAMBOS (City Club\.—Thanks for the information. 
you. 

WHE Cari Sweceny = Yaitt problem is quite unintelligible to us. Bishops do 
hot move like Rouk4, nor mate as Qucens. 

EJ Wixten Woop.~Much obliged. It shall duly appear if correct. 

PET EENOCAS AND OTtikrs.—We are in communication with the author on the 
subject. 

JG WANKISN, E F A, AND OTHERG.—Q to Q sa will not solve No. 2325; P to K 3rd 
being sn cood defence. 

HkREWAKD.— Marked for immediate insertion. 

KE Boss Rot ( Berne).—Thanks for problem; who is the author? 

Counect SoLrTIONS OF Proniwem Ne. 2aco received from G B Hewett, (Midd@e 
Colaba): of No, 2322 from BE Bohnstedt: of No, 2323 from E Bolineredt, W Reed 
(Liverpool, Shadfurth, PoC (fhe Thecce), Jarves Sage, and Thomas Chown ; of 
No, 2324 from John G Grant. 1S BcBen Rhydding), R Eliott, EB Bolmatedt, 
J Bryden, WOH Reed, M AS (The Hacue), Nereward, Dr Gustav Waltz (Heidel- 
her), Ruby Rook, Quidnune (Ben Rhyddtag). P © (The Hague), WP Welch, 
Bernard Reynolds, HC Sessions (lfurnival’s Innj, and J King, = 

Connect SoreTtioss o¥ PROALEM No, 2325 received fram Ruby Rook, Howard A, 
Dawn. E Bohinstedt, WoW Reed, John G@ Grint. Dr F St, E Phillips, E Casellis 
(Paria), Jnpicer Junior, HS B (Ben Rhydding), A Newman, Bernard Reynolds, 
Rev Wintlefd Cooper, el Dee W oR Hamblin, T Roberts, J Kine, Ro Wortera 
(Canterbury), F © Cook (Earley). Dane Jolin, 2 Thorn, ROH Brooks, Shadforth, 
Lt.-Col. Loraine, J Heyavorth Shiw, A H Mole.C BP, FE Louden, W Von Beverhoudt, 
J Bryden, Peterhouse, OoF* N) Banks. Mra Kelly, Jomes Sage, Cohunbus, 
# Gaskin, Julia Short, WOR Raiflem, Wilson, Grange-on-Sands, BE Fieht Surbiton). 
JD Tucker (Leeds), J Hall, d Dixon cColcheater), Nigel, WH Hayton, T Chown, 
J Ross (Whitley), Hereward, FG Tucker (Pontypool), TG (Ware), & G@ Boya, 
Martin F, Percy Ewen, E Lucas, W Hiller, GJ Veale, and J Ryder. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2323. 


Always glad to hear from 





WHITE. BLACK. 
1K to R 4th P toB Sth 
2. PtoQ 4th (ch) K moves 


3. Q or B Mates. 


If Black piss 1. K to Q 3rd, then 2.Q to Q4ath (eh); if}, Kt toQ Ke 7th, then 
2. P to Q 4th (ch); and if 1. any other, then 2.Q tu K B 4th (ch), &c. 


PROBLEM NO, 2327. 
By J. Paul TAYLOR. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate In two moves. 

Mr. Blackburne, in continuation of his tour, went through the usual pro- 
gramme at the Midlaud Tasticite, Birmingham, on che evenings of Oet, 23, 
24, and 25. On the first night he played seventeen concurrent games against 
an exceedingly strong team of local players, and won thirteen, three of the 
remainder being lost, and the other drawn, The blindfold) match was 
against eight picked men, in which he scored four wins against one defeat 
and three draws, On the 25th he phived twelve of the St. George's, Birm- 
ingham, drawing one game, and winning all the others, Going on to 
Manchester, he met twenty-two members of the Athenwum Club there on 
Friday, Oct. 26, and defeated sixteen of them, losing with four, and drawing 
against two. He plays at Burton-on-Trent on Noy. 6 and 7, 

The annnal match between the Manchester and Liverpool clubs took 
place at the rooms of the former on Saturday, Oct. 2¢. Liverpool had 
everything Its awn way, winning 6 games, drawing 3,.and losing 1: the only 
winner for Manchester being Mr. D. Y. Mills, lately a leading Metropolitan 
amateur and ex-Champlon of Scotland. 

The great tournament of the (ity of London Chess Club began on 
Monday, Oct. 22, and has proved highly attractive to its members, The 
room where the contest Is held js crowded with competitors, as many as 
thirty boards being in play together. Amongst the winners so far are the 
names of Messrs. Jacobs, Vyse, and Ross ; but several well-known amateurs 
had not taken their part In the first round at the date of the secretary's last 
communication, 

Thase who wish, for use or for pleasure, to keep a record of any game, 
position, or problem that may atcract them, will tind the “ Bristol and Clifton 
Chess Recorder” of much assistance, [t takes the forin of a note-book, and 
is Jincd and figured for lv0 games, with the useful addition of as many blank 
WMavrams for whatever purpose they may be receded. | Messrs. Taylor, Sons, 
and Hawkins, of the Times and Mirror, Bristol, are the publishers, and the 
price is the now fashionable sun of one shilling. : 

The Athenwum Chess Club, at its own rooms, beat the Ludgate-circus 
team by 84 games to 63. 

For the “Chessplayers’ Annual and Clib Directory, 1849," the authors, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Rowland, 9, Vietorla-terrace, Clontarf, Dublin, {nvite the 
following particulars of chess clubs :—-Town, club name, year established, 
place of meeting, time, number of members, annnal subscription, laws, 
president, hon, secretary. 

The Ainethyst Chess Club commenced their second season at thelr rooms, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington, on Saturday, Oct. 27; Mr. Stevens, a 
prominent member of the City of London and North London Chess 
Clubs, was the visitor, and played simultaneously fifteen games, winning 
nine and losing five. 

A match between the North London and London Banks Clubs wns 
playes on Oct. 30, and resulted in a victory for the former by seven games to 

ve. 

A match was played at the Plymouth Chess Club on Oct. 29 between the 
married and single members ; and, after a close contest, resulted in a victory 
for the latter by 5} games to 44. 

We have received the seventeenth annual report of the Bristol and 
Clifton Chess Club, from which we learn that the club has benefited by an 
unusually large accession of embers, and much activity has been shown in 
bringing to a successful tissue the various contests in which the clubhas been 
engaged. Mr. H. L. Leonard wins the champion cnp, having defeated Mr. N, 
Fedden, the last year’s holder. Myr. A. T. Perry takes the chief prize in 
the handicap, and Mr. H, R. Griffith the junior cup. At the annual general 
meeting Mr. W. Tribe was, by a large majority, elected president and, 
unanimously, hon. treasurer for the year. A vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. N. Fedden, the retiring president, for his services during the past 
two vears. 

A match has been arranged between Mr. Stetnitz and Herr Tschigorin, 
the Russian champion, to be played in America early next year. 


Several important football matches took place on Nov. 3. 
At the Rectory Field the London Scottish defeated Black- 
heath by three goals and a try to a try; Bradford defeated 
Richmond on the ground of the latter by two tries to nothing ; 
and at Newcastle a match between the Maoris and a local 
team was drawn. 


Lord Emly, Vice-Chancellor of the Royal University of | 


Ireland. bas conferred degrees on the successful candidates at 
the recent examinations, inclading Miss Letitia Walkington, 
M.A., as Bachelor of Laws, and Miss Margaret Johnston and 
Miss Mary Robertson as Masters of Arts, with honours in 
experimental science. Fourteen ladies took bachelor's degrees 
in arts, with honours, one of them gaining a achclarshiy.. 


NEWS 
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NOVELS. 


Hlartas Maturin. By H. F. Lester. Three vols. (R. Bentley 
and Son).—It has lately been estimated, with regard to 
quantity, that one-third of the present average supply of 
novels would suffice for the actual demand ; and, with regard 
to quality, that two-thirds of those now published are not 
worth even the blank paper on which the ‘ copy ” was written, 
much less the reams of other paper on which the hundreds of 
bookseller’s copies are printed. Why they are written, printed, 
and published the reviewer has no business to inquire; but it 
becomes his unwelcome duty, now and then, to show why they 
should not be read by sensible persons, whom he would help 
to avoid the disgust that he has been obliged to suffer for their 
sake. It is not, however, against the feeble and insipid, the 
trivial and vulgar. or even the sensual and licentiouns tales, 
which some authors present as pictures of domegtic and social 
life, that a warning is most needed. Dualness can be left to its 
own lack of attraction ; while indelicacy soon betrays itself to 
the aversion of readers endowed with average good taste. 
Among other objectionable kinds of bad novels are those which 
cater for a morbid appetite to pry into supernatural mysicrics 
by the lurid light of a hideous crime, glaring upward from 
the nether region, and raising phantoms of superstition, in 
some form of so-called “ spiritualism,’ where simple moral 
and religious consciousness ought alone to be invoked. ‘his 
unwholesome tendency is the worst fault of * Hartas Maturin "; 
but, in the present confused and excited state of popular 
opinion with regard to theological and metaphysical questions. 
any novelist who propounds a startling theory of the future 
life, different from that usually entertained by the orthodox, 
may reckon upon gaining a certain amount of attention. We 
are not called upon here to discuss that psychological specula- 
tion, or to deny the doctrine of its singular mystic prophet, a 
Mr. Bastian, residing sometimes in Whitechapel, sometimes in 
a lonely cottage on Leith Hill, near Dorking, a worker of 
miracles and a saintly apostle. He maintains that it is con- 
sistent with the true Christian revelation. It appears to be a 
modification of the very ancient creed of metempsychosis. 
taught by Asiatic philosophers centuries before Christ, and 
reported by Pythagoras and other Greek sages, but rejecting 
the extreme of the transmigration of human souls into souls of 
beasts. ‘ Anyone, learned or unlearned, who thinks himself at 
liberty to exercise his imagination in conceiving possible modes 
of existence for the individual spirit after quitting a mortal 
body, may, without general censure—so far as we know, even 
without ecclesiastical censure—accept the idea of its passing 
through a succession of other human lives. This is supposed 
to be a way of continuing its spiritual discipline here on 
earth, perhaps through many generations, until the undefined 
period of its final destination. But we do_ protest 
against nsing such an idea, which must be, whether true 
or false, of vast importance to religion and morality—and 
to human happiness in the sacred affections of mutual love 
and friendship—as a mere piece of literary machinery for the 
fantastic novelist ina trumpery work of fiction. Dr. Hartas 
Maturin has murdered his first wife ; and immediately on her 
death, the soul of this woman has become the soul of a new- 
born female infant belonging to another family. ‘This babe 
grows up to be a very sweet and beautiful gir) of seventeen ; the 
murderer, a clever, handsome. rich, and distinguished man of 
forty. is about to take this girl for his second wife. But she, 
being thrown into a trance, has a vision in which she seems 
to herself to de the first wife, and experiences in her dream all 
the circumstances and sensations that really attended the 
murder; and she thereby becomes a witness to the crime. 
What a monstrous story! What good can it do anybody 
to read such wild nonsense? The belief in a transmission 
of the spirit through successive mortal lives is rendered 
utterly intolerable by adding to it the capacity, in any 
mental phase, of recollecting the outward experiences of 
another former life; and the imaginary exercise of that 
faculty would open the way to impostures and delusions 
fatal to the peace of society. Its supposition is even more 
pernicious than the contemptible tricks of the spirit-mediums 
and the infatuated credulity of their dupes ; for the rapping 
and writing communications to these from the disemhodied 
spirits do not meddle so much with past affairs. The author 
of “ Hartas Maturin ” can have bad no reprehensible intention ; 
and we will only point out the inconsiderateness, not to say 
the impropriety, of employing this notion to concoct an idle 
romance. Other faults of the tale are excusable as failures of 
conception or of execution. The herd of third-rate novelists, 
in their imitative run after each other on the same notable 
incident, resemble a flock of sheep jumping the same 
way over a ditch or stile. Ever so many of them have 
lately presented to us, with slight variations, the wicked 
scientific member of the medical profession, a vivisec- 
tionist of course, who poisons several of his family and 
friends. Mr. Grant Allen took his turn, the other day, in this 
just and discreet line of fiction ; and a pretty mess he made 
of it. not doing much harm, we hope, to the funds of the 
Middlesex Hospital, or to University College. As for Dr. 
Maturin, if any discerning reader should spend time on the 
perusal of his nefarious career, it will be apparent that all the 
actions related ef him, as a man of consummate ability and 
remorseless selfishness, are precisely the things he would 
not have done. If he wanted to be elected M.P. for a metro- 
politan district, and to spend £5000 in procuring his election, 
there are many lawful ways of buying local influence far 
more efticaciously than by a donation of that sum towards the 
purchase of a public park. If he wanted £5000 for any pur- 
pose, being the husband of a lady with £100,000, of which 
fortune he had the reversion, he could have raised it with no 
great difficulty. His wife being greatly admired in society, 
and he being esteemed an admirable husband, while their 
beautiful house was frequented by the leading families in the 
borough for which he was candidate, it could not serve his 
ambition to put her to death. As she was fond and proud of 
him, and he did not wish to marry any other woman till 
seventeen years afterwards, one does not see the motive he had 
for killing her, by which he incurred the direst suspicions on 
the part of her uncle and of her most intimate lady friend. 
He was living in affluence on the interest of her fortune, 
and did not want to spend the principal. After succeeding In 
his Parliamentary ambition, and gaining high political office, 
he remains a cheerless widower till he is captivated by the 
charms of a penniless young girl—not what might be expected 
of Hartas Maturin! Finally, when Netta Vane, having preter- 
naturally remembered, by the mystic effect of “reincarnation,” 
how cruelly her predecessor was murdered with a suffocating 
gas, refuses to become the second Mrs. Maturin, this atrocious. 
cold-blooded egotist behaves like a raging madman. Having 
walked all] night from London to Dorking, for the purpose of 
shooting the Prophet Bastian, he goes to sleep in the cottage, 
which catches fire, and he is burnt to death. So much for 
Hartas Maturin, the most unreal creation of a rather clumsy. 
but very audacious writer of fiction. There are, however, 
descriptive passages which merit a word of praise ; the scenery 
around Leith Hill is vividly and truthfully pictured ; and the 
sojourn of the Vane family in the Greek island of Mytilene -3 
an agreeable idyll, with strong local colouring. 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND SHERIFFS. 
The new Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Alderman Whitehead, of 
Highfield House. Catford Bridge, Kent, was born in 1834, at 
Appleby, Westmoreland. He was educated at the Appleby 
Grammar School. Early in life he entered into the Bradford 
trade, and came to London in 1860. Having retired from 
business, he was elected in 1882 Alderman for the Ward of 
Cheap. and in 1884-5 served the office of Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex. He has been chairman of the visiting Justices 
of Holloway Prison, and is one of the visitors of the City of 
London Asylum, and on the committee of Christ's Hospital 
and Emmanuel Schools, also of St. Bartholomew's, Bethlehem. 
and other hospitiuls. He is a governor of Qneen Anne's 
Bounty, and a past-:nist2r of the Fanmakers’ Company ; one 
of the Deputy-Lient nants for the City of London, a Justice 
of the Peace for Kent and Westmoreland, and a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenantof the county. Heisa Knight Commander of the Servian 
Order of Takovo. and a Knight Officer of the Belgian Order of 
Leopold. He is on the board of management of the Commercial 
"rivollers’ Schools. a trustee of the Rowland Hill Benevolent 
Fund for Aged and Distressed Post-Office Servants, and a 
member of the council and committee of distribution of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. He is a member of the Devonshire 
and City Liberal Clubs, being on the committee and _ political 
conneil of the latter. In 188) he was unanimously invited by 
his party to come forward for West Kent, but declined at that 
time to stand. In 1885, and again in 1886, he was induced to 
contest the northern division of Westmoreland. bnt met with 
defeat at the hands of the Hon. William Lowther. He is an 
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extensive traveller, having visited most countries of Europe, 
the United States, Australia, and New Zealand. In 1860 he 
married Mercy Matilda, fourth daughter of the late Mr. 
Thomas Hinds, of Bank House, St. Neots. Their family consists 
of four sons and two daughters, 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Gray was born at Stockton- 
on-Tees in 1826. His father was then head-master of the 
Grammar School of that town. When the son was but six 
years of age his parents came to London, and he was educated 
at the Roval Asylum of St. Anne's Society. On leaving school, 
he entered the office of a colonial broker in Mincing-lane. 
Mr. Gray has been successful in business. and is now senior 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Anderson, Fairley, and Gray. 
In 1881 he was elected to the Court of Common Council for 
Tower Ward. and two vears later he became an Alderman. 
He is a member of the following committees: Epping Forest, 
Law and City Courts. and City School ; also a governor of the 
Royal Hospitals. He is «© member of the General Produce 
Brokers’ Association. the committee of Mincing-lane Bene- 
volent Fund, and the committee for the Reformation of Boys 
on board the Cornwall and the Tower Ward Schools, and a 
director of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. Sheriff Newton, who was born in the year 184%, at 
Hull, began his commercial carer at Burton-on-Trent. Later, 
he entered into partnership with his brother, the late Captain 
Newton, whose business of shipowner was then extended to 
London. Mr. Newton is engaged in other commercial enter- 
prises, being proprietor of the business of H. Love and Co., 
Borough. He is also a director of two or three financial 
con panies. 
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THE “ZEPHYR” SYSTEM OF PROPULSION 
FOR LAUNCHES. 
At the last meeting of the British, Association, the President, 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, drew attention to the probability of 
a great change in obtaining motive power. He referred toa 
new method of propulsion introduced by Messrs. Yarrow and 
Co., of Poplar, in which a volatile spirit instead of water is 
used for obtaining an expansive vapour. Up to the present 
time, Messrs. Yarrow and Co. have only adapted the plan to 
steam-launches. In these it has proved a very marked success, 
so that for small powers it may take the place of steam. The 
system may here be briefly described. The whole of the 
machinery is placed at the stern; it consists of an engine of 
very simple and special construction and a generator. ‘This 
generator, which produces the spirit vapour. is placed close to 
the engine, and is very compact and light. Jt comprises a 
coil of copper pipe, surrounded by a casing, within which the 
spirit is made to circulate continuously ; in its passage it is 
converted. by means of a relatively sma}] amount of heat, into 
vapour, which passes to the motor and drives it, just as steam 
drives an ordinary engine. This motor is connected to a 
shaft and a screw. as usnal, which propels the boat. The 
heat is obtained from a flame produced from either spirit 
or ordinary petroleum. ‘The engine is started by simply 
making a few strokes with a pump and applying a lighted 
match to the burner, and in three minutes the vaporised 
spirit in the coil shows a pressure of from 60 Ib. to 7 1b. on 
the square inch, and then the boat is ready to get under 
weigh at full speed. ‘he spirit, after having passed through 


The Engine and Gene-ator of Spirit-Vapour. 
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LAUNCH PROPELLED ON THE “ ZEPHYR’ SYSTEM.— BUILT BY MESSRS. YARROW AND CO., POPLAR. 


the engine and done its work, is condensed. and issues forth in 
a liquid state into a tank placed in the bow. It is then 
pumped back into the generator, re-evaporated, and again 
condensed ; the same process being carried on continuously. 
Conse juently: there is absolutely no waste. the same spirit being 
used over and over again. After the boat is started, the entire 
machinery ig automatic, requiring no attention whatever, nor 
any sxilled engineer to look after it, so that one man, if the 
stecring-wheel is placed near the machinery. can take entire 
management of the boat with perfect convenience to himself. 
A small handle is fitted, by which the engines can he started, 
stopped, and reversed. As will be seen from our Illustration, 
owing to the machinery being placed quite aft, it leaves the 
entire central portion of the boat available for passenger 
accommodation, which position in an ordinary steam-lannch is 
occupied by the machinery. The reason why the engine and 
generator can be placed at the stern is on account of their 
small weight ; and as evidence of the lightness of the whole 
arrangement, it may be stated that a launch 30 ft. in length 
weighs only aton ; and one 21 ft. long, 10 ewt., which is about 
half the weight of a steam-launch of the same size and power. 
We woald add that the whole arrangement is free from dirt or 
smoke, no coal being taken on board for the furnace. 
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ART MAGAZINES. 
The Magazine of Art for November opens with a paper by 
Mr. W. Cosmo Monkhouse on the work of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
A.R.A., one of the pioneers of the new school of English 
sculpture, influenced mach by Donatello and other Florentine 
sculptors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mr. Frith, 
R.A., contributes another of his* tersely expressed protests 
against the artistic fads of the day, and inveighs with re- 
newed vigour against his détr-noir, impressionism, in “ Realism 
versus Sloppiness.” Mrs. Pennell, in her paper on “ Wells 
and its Cathedral,” with its charming illustrations by C. E. 
Mallons and Joseph Pennell, cannot fail to interest her readers 
in the quaint historic old town she describes so picturesqnely. 
Mr. William M. Rossetti has writen a desc*iption of the various 


setches and portraits of his celebrated brother, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, now extant, some of which are reproduced for this 
article, 

The opening paper in the Art Journal for the current 
month is one continued from the October number on “A 
Modern Private Collection “—that, namely, of Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts. of Kensington ; among the examples reproduced are 
a drawing by Mr. A. W. Hunt, Mr. Albert Moore's “ King- 
cups.’ and Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ On the Stairs.” Mr. Edwards 
Roberts’ experiences in “Tbe American Wonderland,” as he 
calls the marvellous Yellowstone Park district. are also 
continued from the last issue. Mr. Marcus B. Huish con- 
tributes more “Notes on Japan and its Art Wares”; and 
Mr. Joseph Hatton another paper on * Provincial Clubs,” this 
month of Manchester and Leeds. Oneof the most interesting 
articles is that by Mr.Claude Phillips on the great Alsatian 
painter, Jean Jacques Henner. 

The -lrt clnaual, or yearly extra number of the Art 
Journal, for 1888 is some account of the life and work of Mr. 
J. C. Hook, R.A., by Mr. F. G. Stephens. The eminent marine- 
painter has already been several times the subject of biography, 
but such is the popularity of the artist that any facts relative 
to his life and works cannot fail to be of interest. Although 
now best known as a painter of sea and rocks and boats, Mr, 
Hook began his professional career as a portrait-painter, and 
executed many figure subjects exhibited in the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere, of which several are reproduced in the Art 
Journal. One of the most beautiful of the pictures repro- 
duced is “ The Mirror of the Seamew; or, The Gulls’ Toilet,” 
in the possession of Sir John Millais, the artist's intimate 
friend, and is purely a picture of sea and rocks. This annual 
will be welcomed gladly by all who have been carried ont of 
dusty London to fresh sea-breezes by Mr. Hook’s wonderful 
seascapes on the walls of the Academy. 

The fourth monthly publication. by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co.,of Artistic Japan, a journal conducted by Mr. 8. Bing, 
with the assistance of many English and French connoisseurs, 
the English edition being in charge of Mr. Marcus B. Huish, 
has an elegant and attractive appearances, It is technical, 
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descriptive, and illustrative, rather than historical, the leading 
article being a treatise, by L. Falize, on the Japanese methods 
of decorating bronze and other metal with coloured enamel. 
The next writer will be M. Edmond de Goncourt. There are 
eight separate plates, on thick paper. representing curious and 
beautiful ornamental designs of native art. 

The fourth number of 7/r Salon, a monthly review of 
“art, fashion, music, and the drama,” contains several 
engravings of pictures, “ ‘Ihe Trial of Constance of Beverley.” 
“‘The Morning Hymn at an Orphanage,” and views at Chats- 
worth. There is much brief and summary comment on topics 
of the day belonging to thesedepartments, a shore tale, * fhe 
Comedian's Tragedy,” and a review of the memoirs of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. 


Lady De Keyser, the Lady Mayoress, has been presented 
with a diamond bracelet and earrings by the Court of Common 
Council, in remembrance of her courtesy and kindness at the 
Mansion House during the mayoralty of her husband. 

A ballad or operatic-tableaun concert will be given each 
Thursday during November at the Royal Victoria Hall, 
Waterloo Bridge-road ; a science-lecture each Tuesday ; and 
variety entertainments on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 

The Earl of Yarborough’s Hounds commenced the hunting 
season on Noy. 1, when the meet was at Brocklesby. ‘she 
Master gave the customary hunt breakfast, which was largely 
attended.—Colonel J. 'T. North, of Eltham, has taken over the 
duties of Master of the Mid-Kent Staghounds. On Oct. 31, 
Colonel North entertained the hunt at breakfast at Farningham, 
and a field of 500 horsemen took part in the opening run. 


The fourth annual exhibition of ancient art needlework, 
curious old brocades, and laces is open at the Art Galleries of 
Howell and James (Limited), Regent-street. The exhibition 
is interesting, not only on account of the rarity of such 
antique specimens of weaving and embroidery as have been 
bronght together in this collection, but also as showing the 
hoanty and thoroughness of the work done in ancient Persia, 


Indio, and Turkey. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RATLWAY. 
We present this week, as promised, the first of a series of 
Sketches made by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, to 
furnish IIlustrations of a grand and important work accom- 
plished by public enterprise in the greatest of the British 
Colonies, an achievement that ix destined to have political and 
commercial results, as we confidently hope, most beneficial to 
the whole of the British Empire, and bys which not only the 
national possession of a very large portion of North America 
is rendered more secure, but our intercourse with the farthest 
countries of Asia, with Japan and China and the East Indian 
Archipelago, and possibly hereafter with Australasia, obtains 
n new route, “ Across Two Oceans,” with the intervening 
breadth of the American Continent entirely traversed by 
railways over Jands under British sovereignty in the vast 
territories of the Canadian Dominion. It is henceforth 
impossible —eyen if. by a hostile combination of European 
Powers which is not likely ever to arise in fotce superior to 
that of our own navy in the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal 
were to be closed against us. and if the safety of the Cape 
route were also compromised -i¢ has become impossible for all 
the Powers of Europe to deprive England of direct access to 
the East, since Canada has made for us a road through the 
Far West to the Far East, by which a belt of steam- 
traffic. on sea and land, under the British flag, binds 
together the Old World and the New. In our own temperate 
latitudes, from London to Montreal. from Montreal to Van- 
couver, from Vancouver to the nearest islands of Eastern Asia, 
crossing 220 deg. of longitude, this region of Imperial dominion 
and maritime supremacy is yiven to be held by Englishmen ; 
and it will be our own fault, whatever may be the disposition 
of any foreign nations, if we do not keep the Empire and the 
facilities of trade that England enjoys at the present time. 

This is the grand consideration, from a British point of 
view, in estimating the Imperial value of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway , but with regard also to the spread and growth of 
that magnificent colony, nntil a late period not one but several 
colonies and remote settlements, now joined by 
a Federal Government with institutions as free 
as those of the United States Republic. the line 
of railway is actually proving what it was | 
designed to be—the mighty instrument of agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial enterprise. 
It is rapidly covering “ the Great Lone Land.” 
the ancient hunting and trapping-ground of 
Indians and of the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
fur trade, the * Red River” and the thousand 
miles of prairie, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
rugged highlands and = forests of British 
Columbia,and the creeks and inlets of its Pacific 
coast, with a robust and energetic civilisation. 
For Canada is already so much of a nation, 
with her five millions of people of vigorous 
European race, acctistomed to manage their own 
affairs, that she does not wait for help from 
England, for labour or capital—though she wil] 
pay well for hoth—and she certainly does not 
want Imperial guidance, counsel, or credit, in 
this huge task of filling up the empty places 
of half a continent with farms and villages and 
towns, abodes of thriving industry and comfort- 
able homes. The Canadian nation, we expect, 
will be twenty or thirty millions before Old 
England is half a century older; and every 
Colonist feels sure of the capabilities of that 
vast country, whos. geography is on such a 
scale that the British islands might be dropped 
into one of its lakes. We take no account, 
indeed, of the greater part, about two-thirds, 
of the territorial extent of “ British America.” 
which is, ou the whole, nearly as large as all 
Europe, and as large as the United States ; but, 
setting aside the northern regions, Canada 
possesses more than a million square miles of 
territory favoured with a climate fit for the 
habitvtion of our countrymen and for agri- 
cultural industry. The soil and the climate 
are better as you go west, and are better than 
in many parts of the United States lying some 
degrees farther to the south. In mineral wealth, 
including coal as well as useful and precious 
metals, Canada is abundantly endowed, while her 
forests and her fisheries are most valuable 
possessions ; her manufactures and her shipping exceed those 
of any country with the same population. ‘lhere is ample 
justification, then, for the estimate that we form of the 
Canadian future; to which reference is here made only as the 
prospect, from a colonial point of view, attending the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is a line made by 
the Canadians for their own benefit, not expressly for the 
advantage of British Imperial policy, strategy, or commerce ; 
and it is quite unlike the line sometimes talked of from North 
to South Australia, for it runs through fertile plains, and 
through a mountainous region which is rich in valuable 
minerals, and near great navigable rivers and lakes, which 
cannot fail to support a great traffic and a large population. 

There are about 13,000 miles of railway in Canada at the 
present time. Every place of uny importance has its one or 
more railway-stations. The three principal systems are the 
Canadian Pacific (4319 miles), Grand ‘Trank (2600 miles), and 
the Intercolonial (1190 miles). The remainder of the mileage 
is made up of smaller lines in the various provinces. ‘The 
Dominion and Local Governments and municipalities have 
contributed, in one way or another, a fourth part of the cost. 
The number of passengers carried in 1887 was [0,698,638, and 
the freight is put down as 16,355,335 tons. There is no country 
in the world better served by railways than Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is now in operation to the 
Pacific Ocean, and the rapidity and energy displayed in its 
construction deserve special mention. Until 1881, the line was 
being built by the Government; but in that year the work 
was undertiken by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the contract requiring its completion in ten years. It was, 
however, finished in December, 1885~—nearly six years before 
the stipulated time ; and it is one of the greatest engineering 
achievements of modern times. It is the shortest of the three 
great trans-continental lines, the distance from Montreal to 
Vancouver being GUO miles less than from New York to San 
Francisco. By the Canadian Pacific Railway, too, New York, 
Bo-tou, and Portland are brought within from 390 to 500 miles 
nearer the Pacific coast by rail than fermerly ; and the dis- 
tance from Liverpool to Japan and China, vie the Canadian 
line, is shortened by about 1000 miles. ‘The construction of 
this railway and the Interculonial Railway has cost Canada 
about £24,000,000, equal to an anonal burden of nearly 
£1,000,000, and about 18,000,000 acres of land. The 
Canadian Confederation may be considered as having been 
consolidated by meane of this railway. Each province has 
now communication with the others and with the seaboard, 
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but Manitoba, the North-West. and particularly British 
Columbia, have until recently remained more or less isolated, 
and therefore practically undeveloped. The railway, however, 
now brings this state of things to an end. Besides, it has 
opened up a large tract of fertile Jand in Manitoba and the 
North-West, unencumbered with timber, ready for the plough, 
and considered to be the largest wheat-field in the world. This 
tract of land is at least 900 miles long and 300 miles wide. or an 


area of over 200,000,000 acres, all more or less suitable for agri- 


cultural purposes, for the raising of wheat and other crops, and 
the breeding of cattle ; and its population is rapidly growing. 


Without the railway the country must have remained an 


“illimitable wilderness.” With it there is afforded the 


prospect of bright and happy homes for a large number of 
inhabitants, increased markets for local and British products, 
and a new era of prosperity for the Dominion. 
have already been made in different parts of the North-West, 
and more are projected. 
railway between Manitoba and Hudson's Bay.in anticipation of 
the shorter route throngh the Hudson Straits to the Atlantic 
Ocean being available for a sufficient time each year for com- 
mercial purposes. 
nection with the Pacific Ocean and 
through British territory, and access to the great lakes, but 


Branch lines 


Charters have been granted for a 


Not only have the people of Manitoba con- 
with Eastern Canada 


there are also two lines running to the United States boundary, 
joining there the American system of railways. Coal has 
been discovered in large quantitiesalong the line of the railway ; 
mines are being worked, coal is now sold at a)l the railway 


stations at a reasonable price, and dependence has no longer to 


be placed upon the supply from the United States. 
Montreal. a city of 160,000 people, at the head of the 


navigation of the St. Lawrence, is practically an Atlantic 


Ocean port for large ships, though nearly six hundred miles 
from the open sea ; though in winter the Lower St. Lawrence 


is closed by ice, Montreal is always accessible by railway either 


from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, by the Intercolonial line, or 
from Portland, Boston, or New York. While the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has a line to Quebec and others into 











BRANDON, MANITORA, WITH GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


the maritime provinces, the eastern terminus of this great 
railway is at present at Montreal. Here are located its 
extensive shops for locomotive and car building and repairing. 
Here is its grain elevator of 600.000 bushels capacity, which 
the export trade over its lines had soon outgrown, 
so that a second and third of equal size and capacity 
have been required. ‘The admirable terminal facilities 
are so arranged that the steamer or ship can_ take 
in grain and move other cargo at the same time, and 
the elevator charges are reduced to but one cent a bushel. 
At Montreal are the grand passenger station and the general 
offices for the company ; while at Lachine, above the city, the 
railway company have constructed a second great bridge 
across the St. Lawrence. ‘This bridge. to connect the Canadian 
Pacific lines on both sides of the river, is about 3500 ft. long, 
n single-tracked truss bridge. built on seventeen stone piers 
and abutments, and elevated 60 ft. above high water. 

By the Canadian Pacific Railway we will commence the 
journey up the great tributary valley of the Ottawa from 
Montreal to the city of Ottawa, the Dominion capital, and 
beyond to the west. From Montreal to Vancouver is a distance 
of 2906 miles. Our Special Artist writes as follows :— 

* At Montreal I called at the offices of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and was introduced to the manager. Mr. 
Van Horne, who at once became interested in the ebject of my 
visit—namely, to obtain passes and all information I could get 
for my sketching tour across from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
hy the most northern railway-line on the American Continent. 
I need hardly say that Mr. Van Horne did everything in his 
power to assist me; and as he is the ruling authority of this 
vast railway system. it was easily accomplished. 1 said goad- 
bye to bim with hearty thanks. being provided with passes 
and letters of introduction to all the principal officers of the 
company IT was likely to meet on the road. 

"Taving engaged my berth in the sleeping-car, and seen 
my lugyage duly labelled, I started on one of the finest trips 
across a vast continent that any traveller conld desire. 

~The first station of any importance we stopped at was 
North Bay, where we arrived at half-past nine in the morn- 
ing. North Bay is a bustling little town on the remantie 
shores of Lake Nipissing. [rt has a population of | [Ged 
people, with four churches and cizht hotels. the only really 
good one being the Pacifie Hotel ander the management of 
Mr. Mackie, where every politeness is shown to you and 
arrangements made for shooting or fishing-parties. Five years 
ayo the spot on which the town stands was a virgin forest, 
and it was only by the Canadian Pacific Railway coming 
through and putting up a few sheds for the navvies, with a 
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store to supply the workmen, that this place was started, 
which soon developed into a small town. A speculative firm 
of Americans, Messrs. J. and W. Murray, purchased the 
surrounding land four years ago, and the town land almost 
entirely belongs to them. Buildings are still being put up 
and roads are being made, and there is no doubt that from its 
peenliar position on the main line, North Bay will, ina very 
short time, become one of the most flourishing and important 


‘of these towns. 


* The Nipissing district is said to be one of the very finest 
for sport. ‘There is moose-hunting—those animals weighing 
from 500 1b. to 2000 1b. ; there are red deer. black bear, hares, 
partridges, wild ducks, and wild geese. ‘The best fishing is to 
be had about four and a half miles out, at a charming 
spot known as ‘Trout Lake. Here, in the season, which 
commences on June I, sportsmen of the rod or line 
are to be seen in parties—some from England, as well as 
from the United States and Canada. Here the speckled 
trout is to be caught, weighing from half a pound to two 
pounds and a half: and salmon trout from 10]b. to 301). A 
lady last season caught amagnificent specimen weighing 35 Ib. 
It is quite a sportsman’s headquarters at Trout Lake. At a 
house owned by two brothers named Jessop, the elder, Dick 
Jessop, supplies boats, dogs, guides, fishing-tackle, tents, 
cooking utensils, and all necessary equipment for shooting or 
fishing ; and for a party of five or six, will do the whole thing 
for four dollars a day, and labour, the party providing their 
own provisions and extra luxuries. There is a road cut through 
the forest to Trout Lake ; and the view on arrival is charming 
beyond description. I think a row on the lake to Four Mile 
Bay is alone worth the journey. Many settlers on the shore 
are to be seen clearing the ground and building houses. I am 
bound to own I was delighted with my visit to Mr. Jessgp’s 
fishing resort, and I made two Sketches of the spot, also a 
small view of the principal street in the town of North Bay. 
Unfortunately, on the return drive, the rain came down 
unmercifully, which put an end to my sketching. A Canadian 
buek-board carriage is not one of the most comfortable at any 
time, but in rain is simply horrible. It is a 
framework with four wheels and a board fixed 
across for you to sit on, which cannot be very 
luxurious, though it makes easy running for 
the horse ; and I was not sorry when the hotel 
came in sight, and, later on, when [ heard the 
sound of the train that was to take me on to 
Sudbury, another very young town on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad.” 

Sudbury Junction, where the branch line 
commences which passes by the Denison gold- 
mines to Algoma, Lake Huron, opposite Mani- 
toulin Island, and to the Sault Ste. Marie, the 
rapids by which Lake Superior discharges its 
sarplus waters into Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan, was mentioncd in our last. ‘lhe 
main line of railway proceeds westward, reach- 
ing the north shore of Lake Superior at Heron 
Bay, and keeping along the shore to Port 
Arthur. in Thunder Bay, where it plunges into 
the region of forests, rocks, rivers, and small 
lakes, between Lake Superior and Manitoba ; 
the region which was traversed with much toil, 
chiefly in canoes, by the Red River Military 
Expedition of 1870, under command of the 
present Lord Wolseley. ‘The city of Winnipeg, 
on the site of the old “ Red River Settlement,” 
to the south of Lake Winnipeg, 1423 miles from 
Montreal, is reached on the morning of the 
third day ; this city is the flourishing capital of 
Manitoba, a province containing already some 
126,000 people, with the best land for agricultural 
occupation. In this province, far on the line, 
is the new town of Brandon, with 4500 inhabi- 
tants, a great wheat-market for the Manitoba 
farmers, of which our Special] Artist supplics a 
View. with another Sketch of the warehouse 
for corn, and its shaft called a “ grain elevator,” 
through which the corn is pumped up. like 4 
liquid, from the waggons below to the topmost 
floor—the contrivance now munch in nse at the 
centres of the American corn trade. Beyond 
Manitoba, the great prairie provinces of 
Assineboia and Alberta, respectively occapying 
the region of the South Saskatchewan and that 
nearer to the Rocky Mountains, with the Bow 
River and other large streams, extend more than a thousand 
miles; and to the north of Alberta is the territory of 
Athabas:a, hitherto unoccupied. but which is described as 
equally promising, the climate being really less severe than 
that of Eastern Canada. The places along the line, Qu’'Appelle, 
Regina. Moosejaw. Medicine Hat. and Calgary, which are small 
towns of rising importance—Regina is the political capital of 
its territory—need not detain us at present. except to stop at 
Calgary, a very pretty little town, situated in a broad valley, 
between the Bow and Elbow rivers. overlooked by the white 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains. To this place. and to Banff. a 
little farther on, we shall be called again by the next batch 
of our Special Artist's Sketches. 


Lord Northbrook has built a new church on his estate at 
Stratton, in memory of his mother. 


A new portable vapour bath. known as Mezzetti's “ Victoria” 
Bath, is now in use in many of the London hospitals. By means 
of a spirit lamp, a kettle of water is rapidly heated, and when 
the water is boiling the patient can take o seat inside the 
frame and waterproof cover and prepare for the enjoyment of 
a& most delicious vapour bath. ‘he Victoria Bath may be 
obtained from all the principal ironmongers, as well as from 
the sole manufacturers, Messrs. Maxime and Co., 150, Old- 
street, London, E.U. 

Mr. G. E. Lewis, of 32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, 
Birmingham, has shown us his new, light. treble-grip gan, 
which he has named “The Ariel.” Mr. Lewis is known 78 
the maker of “The Gun of the Period.” which has taken 
honours wherever shown. The gun we saw, though a 12-bore, 
weighed only 4} 1b., and this lightness is obtained without any 
sacrifice of strength ; in fact, though the action is shorter and 
narrower than an ordinary 20-bore gun it is absolutely 
stronger, and this strength is obtained by the use of a new 
pattern of bar or front-action locks, which Mr. Lewis is using. 
Sportsmen will anderstand this when we say that the main- 
springs and all the internal work of the lock are behind the 
hammer, only the lock-plate itself being let into the body, which 
leaves the Jatter much stronger than usual. This gun, in Its 
finished state, has passed through the ordeal of proof, the 
charyze of which is more than double that used in a 12-bore 
cartridge. To gentlemen no longer able or willing to carry & 
7 or 7} Jb. gun, or for hot climates. where weight tells, these 
light guns are indeed a boon. The maker guarantecs 1b as 
being eqnal to all the charges of nitro compoands—1e., 
Schultze E.C. and J.B., that may be used, as weil as with the 
ordinary black powder. 
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AUSTRALASIA. Illustrations. 








Part I., now ready, price 7a. An Entirely New Work. 


ASSELL’S PICTURESQUE 

AUSTRALASIA. A Dehneatian by Pen and Pene:) of 
the Scenery, the Towns, and the Life of the Peaye mn Town 
and Bush, througheut the Colonies of Australia, New Zealassd, 
Tavnuanta, aud the adjicont Tslands. By EDWARD E. 
MORRIS, M.A., Oxford, Professor of English, &¢., ut the 
Melbonrae University, assisted by Eminent Writers in the 
varions Colonies, With upwirds of 100 Tlustrations esecutod 
expressly for the work. Tobe completed in mbont 4 Ports, 
Prospectuses at all Bookacllers or post-free from the Pub. 
lishers. 





CASS ELT Ss MAGAZINE. 
A NATIONAL SCHOOS OF HOUSEWIFERY, seo 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 


Price i., forming che FIRST PAP of the 
NEW VOLUME, and containing the commencement of Taso 
New Serial Stores: Mr, TRENCH, OF BRAZENOSE, hy 
Mary L, Artie; ahd UNDER A STRANGE MASK, by Frank 
Birrett, A Handsome Tinted Pseture forms (he Frontis- 
pees. 








COMPLETION OF Berne anP TIMES OF QVEEN 
La * "( ‘s ae 
Now remy, ip 2 vols., price 3, each, 


PE LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN 

VICTORIA, By ROBERT WILSON, With several 
hunttred Pustrations representing the Chief Byents im the 
Life of the Quaecuand Povcrass of the Lewing Celebrities of 
Her Recr. Tate pp. super raval svo, cloth ge Tr. 

’Pensfisedy Gstrated. a dueates memorab of our gevect 
Queen, Which wil prove widely) accepible and perimaucutly 
jatere-tins.” - Phe Queen. 
COMPLETION of FAMILIAR TREES. Complete in two 

series, pric: 28, Ga. auch, 


AMILIAR TREES. By G. 8S. BOULGER, 


P.LS. FG. Bach series coutumme 400 fattysuse 
Coloured Phates, from Oriacnal Barcus by Wo AL J. Boar, 
Cloch wilt. cctke ecitces. to cured baarsreb trax, 

“The Crees nthe atoms and folie are thoroughiy trie to 
nature” ~The Trnes, 














— 


CUMPLETION of FAMELIAR WILD BIRDS.—Complete in 
four series, price L2s. Gd. each, 
By W. 


JAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


SWAYSLAND, FLUCZS. With so exquisite Hilusrrstrots 
in Colour an _each series, frou Qersnal Designs specially 
drawh from Natiie for the work, aul wethly Ovussiaal Woe 
Engravings, “These pectures are veritable works of art... . 
For those who destre enter am cleaut hook for Che liubeary ar 
aconverment manual which will enable thea to rleatity the 
birds that are to be seen durin country walks. ¢ Fanetior 
Will Berds gs precisely the work that will fd all their 
dem wus. -— Birtntae boat Daly Gaasette. 





The Cheapesc and Best Populbie Cogkery Book ever pubbishe dh. 
Now ready, price is. sp post-free, Ts, 3. 
NASSELL'S SHILLING COOKERY. 
i Or ysomd, Prvetieal, Economieal Contain 364 prtrres, 
craw ave, bonp cloth, 
“A vers CU, varied, aud psefial shilling’s-worth.”—Mon- 
chester Guinird ban, 


TEL USTRATED VOLUMES. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
R. Wilson, Complete an 2 vel, eaele a, 

THE QUIVER. Yearty Volume. llustrated, 7s, 6d. 

CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Yearly Volume. 
Piistiated, Ys. 

CASSELE’S SATURDAY JOURNAL. Yearly Volume. 
Hust rated. 74, 6d, 

OUR EARTH AND ITS STORY. By Dr. Robert Brown, 
BUS. Voll fy as. 
PEOPLES OF THE WORLD, By Dr. Robert: Brawn, 
BG vols. each Ta Gd ; 
OUK OWN COUNTRY, With 1200 Tiustrations. 6 vois., 
evel cs, 6d, 

OLD AND NEW EDINBURGH. — 600 
Avols, enehy we, 

GREATER LONDON, By hk. Walferd, 400 Tustrations, 
2vals.,caeh os, 

OLD AND NEW LONDON, 


Bvals each Os, 


Aa 





Hlustrations, 


With 1200 Divestrations. 
GLEANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS, | Hins- 


Crated. 2 vals.) cuels us, 

ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS, 
vs, Gl, 

THE WORLD OF WONDERS, 
2vols, eel) 7s. Geb, 

THE WORLD OF WIT 
OO TD rations, Ta, Gl, 

CITIES OF LHE WORLD, 
SvVolsceele ts, Gl, 

HEROES OF BRITAIN IN PEACE AND WAR, 2 vols., 


each os 


2 vals, each 
With 200 Tlustrattous, 
AND HUMOUR. With 


Dustrated Uhroughout, 

















JT LLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
ENGLAND, UASSELISS HISTORY OF, Jubilee 


Edition, Revised throuchous, and Pitas trated wird ar. 
git Boonies, Vole boand [l., each i, 
BRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. 


4 vols., 
eich vs, 


| 
| 


ice Moore), Aether of “Onur New Zeakind Comeans.” Ae, 


UNITED STATES, CASSELL’S HISTORY OF THE, | 


INDIA, CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF. 
FRANCG-GERMAN WAR, HISTORY OF THE, 2 vols. 
RUSSO-TCRKISH WAR, HISTORY OF, 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, CAS SELL'S ILLUSTRATED. 
HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM, By Dr. WYLIE, 


3vola, each ve, 
A DVENTURE BO O K S. 
xh 
COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manville Fenn, 5s. 
ae ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY ‘TOWN, 
SQLS Aas. 
TH BLACK ARROW. By Robert Lonis Stevenson, fs 
DEAD MAN'S ROCK, A Romance. By Q., ds. 
A QUEER RACK. By W. Westall, 5s. 
KIDNAPPED. By Ro 1. Stevenson. [Uwetrated, f:. 
KIN. aS S MiawkKs. By Mider Haggard. Une- 
troted, fs, 
TREASURE ISLAND. By RB. L. Stevenson, PWiatstd, 5s. 
THE PHAN UGM CITY, By W. Westall, 5s. 
CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR, By W. Westall and Laurie, fs. 


[4 DISPENSABLE DOMESTIC WORKS. 
THE BOOK OF HEALTH. By Eminent Physicians 


aml Sirceots, ee 


wzls 
OUR MOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM HEALTHY. 


Ws, 
THE FAMULY PHYSICIAN. New Edition, 21s. 
CASSULL'S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. Illustrated 


thronghoate, Ta. 6d. 


CASSELISS DUMESTIC DICTIONARY, 
Ous Tlosttarions, 78, Gel. 


CASSELLS SHILLING GOOKERY, 
OOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


i With Coloured Pyates and Wood. Enarmviaess. 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swoysland, B.ZS. 


,, Pour vols, creh ty. 6d. 

FAMILIAR GARDENS FLOWERS. By Shitley Hlbberd. 

5 Fuve Serves. ened: lys, 6a, 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E. Huime. 
Five Series, evel ls, be, 

FAMILIAR TREES, By GS. Boulger, F.LS8. Two 

Votes, cach ls, 61, : 

eae EUs POPULAR GARDENING. Four vols, 
each Se, 

EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, By 


Wo. Rarty each 255, 
A COMPLETE LISt of CASSELL and 
COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES for Season 3849 will 
be forwarded, post-free, on application. : 
CassELL and Compasy, Limited, Ludyate-lill, Loudon. 


» 


vols,, 








With numer- 
Ix. 











THE ILLUSTRATED LOND 
ASSELL and COMPANY’S SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON ana co's 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 
, [HE FISHERIES DISPUTE 


ANNEXATION OF CANADA. 


Crowne svo, cloth. 30 pares, 
UR R"CENT ACTORS: 


( ReeoMeetions Criti 


: AND 
“J. H. DE RICCH. 
with Muy), Ga DE RICCI 


nee Being 
ue caland, in many cases, Persayal, of 
tate Distinenished Performers of Both Sexes With some 


The-deatal Natices of Laviing A ' = . 
ata } " ‘ < Actors. By Dro WESTL 
MARSTON, @ vo} », COOWN AVA, Cloth, Re : Pease 


“No one who feels j 
: els AN Wterest m the stave 
them with pleasurce."—pa ly News, i 


IRDS IN NATURE. Text by R. 


ROW DLEN SHARPE, FLL... F.Z8 Aoologi 
W COSHH. PGR, BFAZS., teal Denart- 
ment, British Museum, &e. With 39 supert Calanred B ates 
of Birds and other dustrations by BP. Robert. aa econ wild in 


can fail ta read 


nse in Whech they mre found. 1 vot.. 
PPE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW Witt 
Tierner Hoos from designs by Rowehton, Merrill Relate 
Perkins, and others Lusper al ftayetoth wilt, tie, | : 


NUREMBERG. By HENRY WADSWORTH 


LONGFELLOW,  [natrated with 28 Phote ae 
; ‘ grayviires, 
inne ced and A rranged hy Mary aud Amy Comegyx, Demy 


Ste, clogs tte ‘ees, Sts, Gab, 

QITAKESPEARE'S SONGS AND SONNETS. 

: _Ulustrate Phy Siv John Gilbert, ROA, 4te, with MWColonred 

; en apd numerous Text Hlustrations, elegant fancy 

MTEL, cps, 

“Ach ming vift-book far the season.” —Glasgow Herald. 

FP ENT-LIFE IN TIGER LAND: Being 

Twelve Yeo ra’ Sparting Reminiscences of a Pioneer 


Mhanter man tndian Frontier District, 
INGLIS. Minister for Pnidie 


By the Hon. JAMES 
Tustruction, Sydney, NSW, 


ae L vob, 
royal avo, with numerous Colonred Mlustrations, Cloth, Iss, | 
| 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE WALKS ABROAD OF TWO YOUNG 


NATURALISTS. From the Frenchy of Chorle< Bean- 
good. Ty DAVID SHARP, MB, BELLS, FLZ.S5., Presiitent af 


the Butemealowie ss Sceety of London, &e. Numerous Has. 
Tritiets. demy sveceloups iit, Ts. Gd. 


MTOHE LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN 
KINGDOM, N Narrative of Accenture in the Unknown 

Mountansofe Thibet. By D LAWSON IOTNRTONEL Numer. 

ous Tnstrations, Crown avo, cloth eXtra, dx, | 


| 
HE FLIGHT TO FRANCE: or. The. 


Memoirs ofa Dragoon, A Taleof the Day sof Dumounriez 
By ULES VERNE, Author of © The Clipper of tie Clouds,” 
&c. Crown avo, with 4 Full-page Hlustrations, tn éd, 





NEW NOVELS TO GET FROM THE LIBRARIES. 
[* FAR LOCHABER. By WILLIAM 


BLACK, Author of Tho Strange Adventures of a House. 


Rone : Ms , Daughter of Heth." Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 
Sv, the. Od, 


TOHE OLD ADAM: A Tale of an Army 


Crummer, By HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author 
of * Cast on Che Waters,” &e. 3 vols, crown aYO, 312, 84. 


fYHE BEE-MAN OF ORN. And other 


Fane'ful Tales, Ry FL RR. STOCKTON, Author of “The 
Late Mrs, Null” The Hundredth Man." &c. t vol.. crown SYN, 


ER GREAT IDEA: and other Stories. 


By Mrew LL. BL WALFORD, Author of Mr. Sivtth,’ 
“Troublesome Daughters.” &e, Crown sve cloth, los, 6d, 


Third Edition, crown svo, 448 paces, 63, 


“Exquisite litemry work. -Scotsman. 
JOHN WESTACOTT. By JAMES 


BAKER, 

“A really good, sound novel. —Jluserated London Newa, 

“ Eietranecing novel’ —BLiverpool Dathy Post. 

“Effective peetures af life” -Spectitor, 

" N atory of great power.’ — Nottingham Guardian. 

Mere clan so tournals dasve gaven denerhs Reviews to thia 
stroeeessfitl Novel. 
London: SaMPso~n Low, MARSTON, SEUREE and RIVINGTOS, 

Limited, St. Dunstan's House. Fetrerctane, Buc, 


ne ee 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESEN 


ON NEWS 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 


Volume VII. of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION 
of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, with a Portrait of Mr. Br WHE, CrOWN avo, 33, 
IN A BALCONY: And DRAMATIS PERSON. 
This Edition will consiat of 16 Volumes. 
published Monthly. 


OCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND | 


WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, E y wN 
anak Tk, EMILY, AND ANNE 

To be completed ing Monthly Vv 
Frontisyrece, bound in hulf-cloth 
Price 14. GL per Vahure. 


Vol. JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, js ready. | 


T LEAVES: A Collection of Pieces for 


Pubbe Resting, Ry ENWARD F, TURNER, Author 


of © Tantler's Sister,” “More T Leaves," &c. Fifth Edition 
Crown sro. as BL, ’ 


ICHARD CABLE: The 


Bs the Author of “ Mehalal.” "Jolin Herring," ° Court 
Raya &e. Popular Edition, crown xvo, 68, 


ICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volumes t to XVEcAbbadie—Edridyve), Royal kyo. price 182, 
in cloths or in half-werecco, marhtet edges, Mal Volume 
XVID. will be yasned on December 23,and further volumes: t 
ptervals of Chree wont, 


RROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. HUMPHRY 


aS WARD, Author of “Miss Bretherton,” &e. Sixteenth 
Edition, crown svu, 6s, 


[HE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA :| 


A Survey or Fifty Years of Progress, Edited by T. 
HUMPHRY WARD, 2 vols. sve, 32, 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. 


_ THACKERAY, 1897-155. With Portmits and Hepro. 
ayes et Letters and Drawings, Second Edition, imperial 
Sv, Pts, &l, 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


rother-1n-Law, GEORGE C, BOMPAS, Edttar of “ Notes 
wnd Jottinys from Animal Life. With a Portrait, crown sva, 
Ss.: tlt cues, 6a, 


OTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL 


LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND, With Ulu 
(rations, crown &vo, 5a. gilt erigea, és. 
By 


if IFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. 
4A LESLIE STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits, Fourth 
Edition, large crown 8vu 12s, 6d. 


OURS IN A LIBRARY. By LESLIE , 


STEPHEN. First and Second Series, crown avo, each 9s, 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 


: IN fit EIGHTKEENTH CENTURY. By LESLIE | 
STEPHEN, Second Edition, 2 vola, demy &va, 8s. 


UE STORY OF GOETHE'S LIFE. By 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second Edition. crown 
AVO cloth, 7a 6d., or tree-calf 123. 6d. 


[THE LIFE OF GOETHE. By GEORGE 


HENRY LEWES. Third Edition, Revised necording to 
the Latest Documents, with Portrait: &vo 164, 


Q HAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 
b) OrG.G, GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Trane- 
ier by FL EB. Bunnett. With a Preface by F. J. Furnival, 
SVor 143, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN," 
Now rendy, at all the Libraries m 3 vals, post: Kvo, 


UN DERCURRENTS. By the Author of 
“Molly Buwn.? * Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Mra, Geoffrey,” &c. 
A 


A Volume is 


oliines, each containing a | 
» With ent or uncut edges. 


| 
Lightshipman. 


NBW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS.” 


On Noventber 15. in 3 vola. post v0, 
LIFES MORNING. By GEORGE 


GISSING,. Author ar! Demos“ Thyra &e. 
Londan: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 15, Waterloo plree, 


mee 


TS. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 


WALKS IN 


PALESTINE. 


The letterpress by HENRY A. HARPER, Author of “ Tnstrated Letters to my Children from the Holy Land,” &c¢. 


Hustrated by twenty-fonr photogravures 
25s... bevelled boards, wht edges, 


N.B. -Of Chis book Chere is alsoan EDITION DELUXE, limited to to captes, The platea are 
hand-made paper, and the volume is handsuvtmely bound in classie velliui, with 


IRISH PICTURE 


By RicHARD Lovetrtr, M.A., Author of 





Drawn with Pen and Pencetl. 


from photographs taken by C. V. SUADBOLT, Esq. Royal quarto, 


on India paper, the letter-press on 
ENC Copand uncut cdges, Price 454. 





a 
a Pictures.” “ Pictures from 


Holland” &e, With a Map and ons hundred and thirty-three Ullustradions from Sketches and Photographs. 


Imperial léima, &s., handsome cloth, gilt cdyes. 


Fuli morocea, 28s. 


“Te treats of Lreland ina quiet, cahn spirit, which {3 as anusnal ag it ts welcome at this period. The Ulustrations 
are well executed and are valuable additions to the written descriptions."—The Times, 


“A tasteful and conventent volume of pen and pencil sketches. 


Manehester Guiaurdian, 


They are without exception vivid and true.’— 


© The IHustrattans are excelient.’- -Irisn Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
“ [t would be hard to fd a more handsome gift-book.”—The Scotsman. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


NDOOR GAMES AND RECREATIONS. 


if A Popudor Enesclopwdin for Boys, Edited by GA, 
HUTCHISON, Grectiding chapters by JN, Maskelyne, Lieut,- 
Colbenel Cuthell, Do. Gordon sStablea, RON. Rev. ALN. Maken, 
MOA. CG. Stauefela- teks. Dro Stradiing, and others. " Boy's 
Own Bookshelf" Vol Vali, Wieh meny Enyvravings,  $0o., 
as. Cloth boards, gilt edues, A splendid aiftt-book for bays 
expec tlty af this season, Theoartieles composing it dave 
oppeared iu Che various volnies of thet Boy's Qwn Paper, 
mains of which are now quile out of print. 


IRL'S OWN INDOOR BOOK. Edited by 
CHARUES PETERS With over 150) [Nustrations. 
Quarto, &s., clath boards, gilt edges. . 
Contaming practical he ip to Girts fa all matters relating to 
their material comfort and moral well-beimy, by the Author of 
“How to be Happy thoueh Married,” Dora de Bhiguicre, Dora 
Hope, Marie Karger, Lady Macfarren. Lady Lindsay, Ernst 
Paner. Sir John Scuner, the Hon, Victoria Groavenor, Jabn C, 
Staples, Canon Fleming, “ Medicus,” Ruth Lamb, Sophia 
Cauulfoud, and many others, 





NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


HE LEISURE HOUR Annual Volume. 


A handsome cift-book, containing, among other interest. 
Ine papers and sraries, GREAT GRANDMAMMA SEVERN, 
hy Leste Keath: THE QUEENS HOMES: Osborne, Balmoral, 
Wondsor, Buekinchant Palice, Fregiwore, Kensigton, &e., 
hy C.F. Pascoe: PRINCESS SARAH. by WS. Winter: 
VOICES FROM THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES, by 1. F. 
Maso: THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH SHIRES, by Canon 
Creighoon: NORWAY FROM THE SEA, by Harry Jones, 
MiA.: MY BEST SHUIPMATE: A Sea OMecers Neminisecence, 
by GG. Cupples, and oa best of other Shorter Sketchea and 
Papers, with w profaston of Tustrations, fa, handsome 
Clot, 8s. 6d. extra cloth, wilt; los. 6d. half calf, 


THE ©“ SUNDAY AT HOME Annual 


Volume contayns «8 Pawes, with a great variety of In- 
tere ting aud Postructive Satibath Reading forevers Member 
of the Family. [tis profusely Hlustrated by Coloured and 
Wood Engravines, Price Ta. un cloth boarda, 84. 6d. extra 
boards, silt edges; 10s, 6d. half bound itcalf, 


HE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL.—The Tenth 


Vohime of the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” containing sia pages 
ef Tales of Schoolboy Life and of Adventure on Land and Sea ; 
Outdoor nnd Indoor Games for every Season; Amusements 
for Suumer aml Winters; and Instructive Papers written so 
xs tohe read by Boys and Youths. With many Coloured and 
Wood Enxgravings, Price s3.,in handsowe cloth ; 98. @d. gilt 
edges; $25. 6d. half-moroeca, 


TRHE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL,—The Ninth 


Volume of “The Girts Own Paper” containing six pares 
of interesting and useful reading, Stories by Popular Writers; 
Music by Eminent Canpexsers : Practiced Papers for Young 
Housekeepers; Medical Papers by a well-known Prictitioner + 
Needlework, plain and faney. Helpful Papers for Christian 
Girls: Papers an Rewoushie and Seasonable Dress, &e. Pro 
fusely Tinstraced., Price xs, in handsame cloth ; 9s, 6d.. with 
wilt edges; 12-.6¢., lu Simnerocca, 





THE NEW HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Each with Illustrations, and bound in handsome cloth, git edges. 


THE FOSTER BROTHERS OF DOON. A Tale of the Irish 
Rebellion of 9a By the Avthor of “Cedar Creek. 
CEDAR CREEK. From the Shanty to the Settlement. 
Tato of Canadtan Life. 

WITHIN SEA WALLS; or, How the Dutcb kept the Faith. 
By &. E. Sarreent. 

AMONG THE MONGOLS, By Rev. J. Gilmour. 

CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANO HOUSE. By G. E. 
sarwent. 


THE RELIGIOUS 


A 


STRANGE TALES OF PERIL AND ADVENTURE, 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
TUE BLACK TROOPERS, and other Stories, 
ALVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 

FINDING HER PLACE. By Howe Benniug. 

TUE MOUNTAIN PATH. By Lily Watson. 

A RACE FOR LIFE, and other Tales. 

TUE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. By G. E. Sargent. 


‘TRACT SOCIETY. 


| 


j 


°.? In addition to the above list, the Religions Tract Society has also just published an assortment of 
INustrated Storics, Picture-Books, Packets of Coloured Cards, Scripture Cartoons, &c., particulars of which will be 
found in the GENERAL and TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES to be had gratis on application, 


Lus Don ; 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW ; AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Garland, 


Howard Pyle. 


563 


en 


BLACKIE AND ‘SON'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED Story Books. 


Price 62. vach, 


HE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of 
Browne. 


Venice. By G. A. HENTY,. With Ulustmeions by Gordon 
area BAYLEY'S HEIR. A Tale of 
the Goli- Fields of © i : INTY ‘a 
Tors eet cle ae By G. A. HENTY. With 


UICKSILVER: or. A 


tohis Wheel. By GEORGE 
Tlustrattonsa by Frank Dadd, 


U NDER FALSE COLOURS. By SARAH 


DOUDNEY. With Uha«crations by G.G. Kilburne. 
a 
Price 34, each, 


(THE CAT OF BUBASTES: A Stor 


Ancient Egypt. By G. A. HENTY., 
hy J. A. Wench. ai 


THE MISSING MERCHANTMAN : A Tale 

. ofthe Merchant Marin. Ly HA | COLLING 

With Uhistrations ty W. AL Overnd. POLIS WONT 

UNDER HATCHES ; or, Ned Woodthorpe’s 
Adventures. By F, FRANKFORT MOORE. With 

Hlwatrations by A. Forestier, 


(JANNETTA A Girl's Story of Herself. 


¥ ROSA MULHOLLAND. With (lustrations hy 
Lockhart Bogie. 


Boy with no Skid to 
MANVILLE FENN. With 


y of 


With UWnstrations 


i Price 3s, 6d, cach. 
NESS FRIEND. By ALICE CORKRAN. 
With Mlustrations by Robert Fowler. 


UGH HERBERT'S INHERITANCE. By 


CAROLINE AUSTIN, With Hlustrations by €. 





,ELF-EXILED : A Story of the High Seas 


kh? and Boat Afvics. By J. ASSTELART. With (ustrations 


by J. Schonberg. 


QTORTED HOLIDAYS: A Cycle of Red- 


Letter Days. By BE. 8. BROOV.S. With Iustracions hy 


Price 25. 6d. exch, 


(THE BRIG AUDACIOUS. By ALAN 


COLE. With Illustrations by John Schonberg, 


THE SAUCY MAY. By HENRY FRITH. 


With Pilustrarcions, 


ASPER'S CONQUEST. By ELIZABETH J. 


LYSAGHT. With Ulustrations by T. Hy Willson. 


LITILE LADY CLARE. By EVELYN 


EVERETT GKEEN. With Illustrations by Robert 


Fowler, 





Price 98, oach. 


GUSAN. By AMY WALTON, Illustrated. 
Leda AND THE BOYS. By CECILIA 


SELBY LOWNDES, [bwetrated. 


{WISS STORIES FOR CHILDREN. From 
h the German of Madame JOHANNA SPYRIEL Illustrates. 








With Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


HEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. By 
YAN PHOU LEE, Native of China, 





Blackie and Son's New Catalogue of Books, at Prices from 
Six Shillings to Fourpence, suitable for Presentation, post- 
free on application, 


London, BLAcKIB and Sox, 4c and 50, Oldl Bailey, 











8 a 
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CHATTO and WINDUS’S 
NEW LIST. 


£2 vola, demy avo, 24s,: und at every Library, 


LAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 
KNOWN, 
By JOHN COLEMAN, | 
“Mr. Coleman's book is lightness and brightness itself— 
vivaciously chatty, emmnently readable. Ut appeis alike to 
the general reader and to the earnest playgoer.”—Glabe, 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown #V0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d., 


‘HE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA; 


or, The Professar's Sister, By JUGTAN HAWTHOMNE, 
Author of ® Dusc,” &e. 














—. 


Just ready, 2 vals, crown &vo, with Photograph Frontiayptece 
after F. Moscheles, 


GATHA PAGE: A Romance. By 
ISAAC HENDERSON, 





Cheap Edition, with a New Prefnce, crown sve, cloth 
extra. 3+. 6.1, 


ERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, 


and his Fall). By WALTER BESANT, Author of" All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


_ 





— 





Crown ava, cloth extra, 6s., 


TNHE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
With Photegraph Portrait and Facsimile Antograph. 


“This ‘Kulogy? is at least as interesting as Mr. Bes nt's 
most interesting novels.”"—Daitly News, 


— 


3 vols. crown xXvoe,at all Libraries, 


Hs MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, 


Author of * Philistia,” “ Strange Sroriea,” &e. 
“Aneel Massineer is 4a powerfully-drawn character. The 
story will hold the mntereat of everyone who takes it) np."— 
Scotawan., 





Cheaper Edition, with 47 Dilustrations, crown kvo, cloth extra, 


33, Bel., 
[* PERIL AND PRIVATION, By JAMES 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN 
A COPPER CYLINDER, 


PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.” 
“ Thrilliuely infereatinu, intensely satirical, and unaoubt. 
edly clever.’—Perthshire Advertiser, 


Therd Edition crown svo, cloth extra, 5s,, 











Just ready, Cheaper Edition, post avo, illustrated boards, 25, 


YyLD STORIES RETOLD. (Famous 


Murders. Wreeks, Conspiracies, Riots, Forgeries Duels 
Fires, &c.) By WALTER THORNBURY, 





—_— 


Post avo, hlustrated boarda, 22. ; cloth, 2s. 6d., 


HE MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the 
No ehook of a Detective. By DICK DONOVAN, : 
Jawes Payn, writing in “The [lystrated London News," 
aiys:-—"' The Man-Hunter’ is a estory-hook wlach shewld in 
these days, When we are all man (or monster) hunting, hnve a 
phenomenal ctreulation.” 





——= 





Crown &vo, cloth extra. 6s. 


(PRE HORSE AND: HIS’ RIDER. By 
“ THORMANBY.” 

There isa freshness and vigour of style,a wealth of ance. 

Mote both new and old. and a charm inthe whee arr mre. 


SE complete enough to wake the work a standard one." — 
ines, 


* 











({OMPLE® {ON of the LIBRARY EDITION 
of BESANT and RICE’S NOVELS. 

The whole Tweive Volumes (exch complete In itself), prntert 
from new type on a jorge crown &vo pare, and handsom ly 
bound in cloth. are now ready urice 63 each. 

1, Ready-Money Mortiboy. . By Celin’s Arbour, 
2, My Little Girl. % The Chaplain of the Fh et. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 9, The Seamy Site, 

4, This Son of Vulcan. 1m, The Caseoft Mr. Luere fr. 

5. The Golden Burtertiy. Il. "Teas in Trafalgar's Bay 

& The Monks of Thelema, 12. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


Lopiow: CUATTO and WiINLUsS Piccadilly, W, 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL-COLOURS. 
The Council muat doubly be congratalated on the present 
exhibition. The number of the pictures 18 considerably 
reduced, and the quality proportionately raised. English 
genre painting is liable to certain definite ond apparently 
ineradicable faults—the chief being a persistent effort to tella 
large story in a small canvas; but English landscape art is 
every vear adapting itself more and more successfully to the 
cabinet or easel pictures which attract the majority of the 
vurchasing public. 

On he OEeeene occasion we shall limit our remarks to the 
contents of the Central Gallery ; but it is fair to say that tuis 
preference is without any disparagement to the other rooms, 
in which, perhaps. the most distinctive works are to be found. 
Beginning with the President's single work, “ Maud and May 

(250), the daughters of Mr. Meredith Crosse, we fear that Sir 
J. D. Linton’s admirers will be somewhat hardly pressed to 
find satisfaction in this arrangement in red. The two young 
girls are represented as musicians—the one in profile at the 
piano, and the other in full face with her violin in her lap. 
In the modelling of both figures Sir J. Linton seems to have 
been equally unfortunate, and the result, if accepted seriously, 
might be regarded as highly prejudicial to the girls’ success in 
life. Of course. in every technical detail—in the staff of the 
dresses, the gilt leather of the screen, the rich colours of the 
tapestry—Sir J. D. Linton shows his unrivalled skill and 
power. There is far more poetry and imagination in Mr. 
F. D. Millet’s “Tender Chord” (299), althongh the girl who 
stands at the side of the muslin-curtained window is not in 
herself a bit more beautifal than the President's sitters. But 
Mr. Millet has made a charming picture of the girl, the notes 
of whose guitar have awakened in her mind the memory of some 
past happiness. Another clever and sympathetic study is Mr. 
C. E. Plimpton’s “ Despondent” (335), a girl with her violin lying 
almost unheeded in her lap. The face is full of feeling as 
well of expression, and the whole picture is pitched in 
harmony. Of the other single figures which attract notice 
are Mr. R. Arnold's “Norah” (217), Mr. Yeend King’s “ May 
and Marguerite” (372), Mr. George Morton's “ Fortune- 
Teller” (375), and Mr. W. M. Wyllie’s study (398) of a 
man in fancy dress ; but it is only the two first-named whose 
work shows each year evidence of increasing skill, who will 
add to their reputation on the present occasion. Mr. Alma 
Tadema's study (367) of two Roman girls “at home” in 
the days of the Cwesars is not overcrowded with classical 
knowledge and effect. The red-haired girl who is reclining on 
n sofa listening to the budget of news brought by her dark- 
haired friend is charming and delightful in every respect ; and 
there is thrown over the little scene a subdued colour and soft- 
ness to which Mr. ‘T'adema does not always treat us. The figure of 
the girl whose back is turned towards the spectator does not 
please us so much, the flesh, muscles, and drapery being too much 
“bunched ” to be graceful. Mr. Blair Leighton’s “ Au Revoir ” 
(248), a Iady descending an elaborate staircase in a simple 
courtyard, and Mr. G. L. Seymour's “ Eastern Potentate ” (293), 
owe their attraction to their surroundings; and, in like 
manner, Miss Miriam J. Davis's ‘ Hiding” is well worthy of 
notice on account of its delicate colouring. 

The more distinctly genre works are, as is usual at the 
Institute, marked by a certain sense of humour. Mr. Fred. 
Roe’s “ Mutual Suspicion ” (227) is a cleverly-painted variation, 
though somewhat hot in colour, of the old story of the dubious 
guest in the days of highwaymen; but whether the gentleman 
who is warming himself in the ingle-nook is thief or thief- 
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taker is left to the spectator’s fancy. Mr. Chevallier Taylor's 
‘“ House of Cards” (239) is a trifle too grey in its light and too 
black in its shadows: whilst Mr. Stanhope Forbes spoils 
one’s complete enjoyment of “The Fisherman's Reading- 
Room” (241) ‘by the incongruity of the lighted lamp and 
bright day-illumined window in the background. This group 
of literary politicians is nevertheless admirable and full of 
character, though, perhaps, a trifle less strong in contrast 
than Mr. J. H. Lorimer's “Fisherman's Strong Cove” (272), 
where we have a similar scheme worked out even more boldly. 
In this case we are almost disposed to think that the reflected 
light on the bladders which hang from the roof of the fisher's 
cave-but is too bright, and almost overbalances the bit of 
open sea and sky that one sees through the open door in the 
distance. Ina very different key and full of bright sunshine 
is Mr. David Carrs “Sunday Dinner ™ (340). Like the two 
before-named works, it bears witness to the seaside ex- 
perience of the artist, who has caught without exagger- 
ation the self-importance and contentment of the little 
fisherboy, who is bringing home the baked dinner for 
the Sunday meal. The setting of the figure is, however. 
the best part of Mr. Carr's picture, and shows how fully he 
can enter into the brighter side of humble life, where toil has 
not brought everything to dull, faded hues. Mr. Fred. 
Morgan's “ Tired Gleaners” (313) occupies a sort of middle 
place between Mr. Carr's work and that of a popular French 
School of Art. The more humorous phase of genre painting 
is well represented by Mr. Dendy Sadler's “ Corked” (323), a 
questionable bottle of port wine offered by a country client to 
the family lawyer. The pair are seated in a pleasant garden, 
ready, perhaps, to enjoy the gossip of the neighbourhood, 
when the unpleasing thought is brought home to the visitor 
that it is unnecessary to prolong his stay. Mr. Frank Dadd’s 
“ Awaiting Sentence” (265) is bright in colour in spite of 
the awful fate impending over the youthful] apple-stealer, 
who, apparently, is brought before his own grandfather, from 
whom thedespoiled farmer is seeking justice. Mr. Watson Nicoll 
sends a good pendant in “ Forbidden Fruit ” (276), but here the 
merit is in the painting of the foliage rather than in the 
attitude of the maranders. Mr. J.C. Dollman’s “ Vols. I., II., 
and III.” (357) represents three young ladies on a bench at 
various stages of an exciting novel ; and indifference, interest, 
and excitement are cleverly depicted in the three faces. Mr. 
John White's little family group (360) happily recalls the 
lines of Cowper's “ Task ” :— 

"Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd— 

To hear the roar she sends through all gates 

At a safe distance ! 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s “ Original Sketch for St. Paul’s” (404) 
is, we presume, a study for a larger picture; for, although 
painted with the care he gives to his best work, the sabject 
more properly belongs to historical painting. representing, as 
it does, Wren and his critics discussing the plans of the 
cathedral. 

In landscape work, the Institute is generally well provided, 
and this year is no exception. Mr. Alfred Parsons’ “Still 
Waters” (319) is a charming little backwater, overhung 
by bright, sun-touched foliage, which stands apart from the 
rest of the landscape work. Scarcely less attractive, though 
in a wholly different style. are Mr. Fred. Cotman’s * Flooded 
Glebe” (240). Mr. Geo. Chester’s “Old Rickyard” (249), Mr. 
Homer Watsons “Lowland Burn” (242), and Mr. Half- 
wright’s “Norfolk Marsh” (235), in all of which some very 
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distinctive painting is displayed. Of almcat-equal merit are Mr. 
Herbert Snell's * Autumn” (253), Mr. Claude Hayes’ “ After the 
Floods” (261), Mr. H.C. Fox's “ October Afternoon ” (263), Mr. 
A. Helcké’'s “ Study of Heather” (321) and “ A Bright October 
Day ” (330), both rich in colour, though the sandy background 
of the latter is a little too pronounced. Mr. Alfred Eart’s 
“ Bree Day ” (346), Mr. C. H. Poingdestre’s “ Marble Mountains 
of Carrara” (356), and Mrs. Alfred Williams’ “ Evening after 
Rain ” (399), all show a touch and appreciation of Nature, and 
give confidence in the future of English landscape painting. 


The leading American etchers have at length agreed upon 
a step which, we trast, will lead to the removal] of some inter- 
national grievances, and will at the same time give to etching 
that place in art which it occupies in European countries. The 
Society of American Etchers not only proposes to hold annua) 
exhibitions, but further to protect the works of its members 
by a system of stamping, analogous to the printsellers’ stamp 
in this country ; to limit the editions of each work, and thus 
to give guarantees alike to the artist and the purchaser. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are Mr. Thomas Moran. 
president ; Mr.C. T. Turner, secretary ; and Mr. Fred Dielman, 
treasurer. The society has its offices at 19, East Sixteenth- 
street, New York City, U.S.A. 


The first of Miss J. E. Harrison’s course of lectures 


. on “The Temples and Cults of Ancient Athens” was 


delivered, on Nov. 2, to a crowded audience, in the theatre 
of the South Kensington Museum. By means of views and 
diagrams, Miss Harrison showed the growth of the Acropolis 
and the building of new temples out of the materials and 
on the foundations of older ones. Of the origina) form 
of worship practised by the oldest inhabitants of Attica 
we shall probably learn very little; but, as Miss Harrison 
showed, the slight traces discoverable amongst the débris point 
to an early recognition of Cecrops as the founder of the Attic 
race; and his connection with Gaia, the Earth-Goddess, would 
seem to suggest that the Athenians were content to refer their 
origin no further back. 


A memorial window has been placed in St. Luke’s Church, 
Maidenhead, in memory of the late Admiral Sir A. Cooper-Key. 
The window contains a representation of “ Christ instructing 
from a ship the multitude on the shore.” 

Lord Arthur Hill, M.P., in recognition of his efforts to 
secure the success of the Irish Exhibition, has been presented 
with a service of plate by the exhibitors.—There is to bea 
Winter Exhibition at Olympia. The main features are to be 
manufactures and industries. art galleries, a fair of all nations, 
promenade concerts, and a children’s pantomime. 

The results of the American observations of the last transit 
of Venus, in 1882, have been tabulated and summarised by Pro- 
fessor Harkness. Ten stations of observation had been estab- 
lished in the United States,and 1472 photographs of the transit 
had been taken. The mean of the results gives the parallax as 
8-847 min.—that is, the mean distance of the earth from the 
sun is about 92,315,000 statute miles. 

The medallions of the Queen on the Jubilee Memorial 
Clock-Tower at Weymouth were on Oct. 31 unveiled by the 
Mayor (Alderman John Groves), in the presence of the Ear] 
of Ilchester (Lord Lieutenant of the county). Mr. Troyte 
Bullock (High Sheriff of Dorset), Colonel Ham! ro, M.P. for 
South Dorset, and a large concourse of the leading inhabitants 
of the town and county. 
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TTIGH-CLASS JEWELLERY. 
The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Kar- 
ringa, Necklets, &c., is tho largest and choicest 
in London, and contains designs of rare beanty 
and execlience not to be obtained elsewhere, an 
inspection of which ts respectfully inviced. 





ORIENTAL PEARLS.— Choice 

strung Pearl Necklaces, in single, three, 
or five rows, from £10 to £5000; also an im- 
mense variety of Pearl and Gold mounted 
Ornaments, suitable for Bridesmaids and Bridal 
Presents, 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.—A magnificent and varied 
collection to select from. 





BRIDAL PRESENTS.—Special 


attention is devoted to the production of 
elegant and inexpensive novelties suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ Presents. Original designs and 
estimates prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 
COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
CAUTION.—The Company regret 


to find that many of their Designs aro 
being copled in a very inferior quality, charged 
at bigher prices, and inserted in a simijar form 
of advertisement, which fs calculated to mls- 
lead the public. 
They beg to notify that their only London ne 
rotal) address js 112, REGENT-STREET, W. P> ts) 
~ . is : J} “ 
welt 
«4 SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS.” WOR HS 
“Wo know of no enterprise of recent WS Pay 
years which has been crowned with greater 
success than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths* 
Company, of 112, Regent-street, who, just seven 
years ago, opened their show-rooms to place 
the productions of their workshops direct 
before the public, thus saving purchasers the 
numerots Intermediate profits which are ob- 
tained by (\middie-men’ on bigh-class goods, 
Such has been the appreciation by the public a 
that the Company have now the largest business % 
in England, and are quite supplanting the old- ao 
fashioned houses that pride themselves upon 4%% 





Fine Pearl Pendant, 
forming Brooch, in best 
Morocco Case, 


having been established so many decades, but 4% % 

have utterly failed to keep pace with the times, a% 

and find it impossible to depart from their long ei % 
credit system, entailing bad debts, for which cash < y 
bayers have to compensate.”"—Court Journal. $ % 


Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, 


Fine Penrl and 
Diamond Donble 
Heart and Knot 
Ring, £18 10s. 





£4. 
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Fine Pearl Necklet, in best Morocco Case, £11 10s, 


* ¢. 
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“Tae RRULIABLE.”"—Lady’s Gold Keyless Lever Watch, fully jewolled 
movement, plain cases; hunter, demi-hunter, or crystal glass, with 
handsomely-engraved monogram, £10. If with ricbly- 

engraved Cases, 10s, extra. 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET. 


saving Purchasers 


Fine Diamond 
Half-Hoop Rings, 


Irom 
£15 tv £130, 











from 25 to 50 per Cent. 
DIAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A 


macnificent assortment of Rings, Stars, 













Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &¢., composed of the 
firiest White Diamonds, mounted in special and 
163 original designs, and sold direct to the public 

@G at merchants’ cash prices, 

A 
a SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, but 
LS with London cutting, mounted alone, or 
Cw with Diamonds, in a great variety of ornaments, 
os 

| NOVELTIES .—A succession of 
Novtluies by the Company’s own artists 


and designers is constantly being produced to 
anticipate the requirements of purchasers, 


CASH PRICES.—The Company, 

conducting their business both in buying 
and selling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 
chasers great advantages over the usual credit 
houses. All goods are marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount. 


PPROBATION.— Selected 


parcels of goods forwarded to the country 


on approval when desired. Correspondents, 
not being customers, should send a London 
reference or deposit, 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, 
through this means, the advantage of 
being supplied direct from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, and 
which are not obtainable in provincial towns, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care and 
faithfulness under the immediate supervision 
of a member of the Company. Where the selec- 
tion is Jeft to the firm, customers may rely upon 
good taste and discretion being used, and the 
prices being exactly the same as if a personal 
selection were made, . 


TTESTIMONIALS.—The numerous 

recommendations with which the Gold- 
smiths’ Company have been fayoured by cus- 
tomers, is a pleasing testimony to the @xcellenee 
and durability of their manufactures, 


OLD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, 
; and Plate taken in exchange or bought 
or cash, 


MEDALS.—Awarded Seven Gold 
and Prize Medals and the Legion of 
oS Honour, & special distinction conferred on this 





Fine Pearl, Sapphire, 


an 
Diamond Fiy Brooch, 
£12. 


oe Firm for the excellence of their manufactures. 
SP. 
I> ey 
ot e QATALOGUE containing 
So thousands of designs, beautifully tllus 
9 hss trated, sent post-free to all parts of the world. 


CATALGGUE POST-FREE. 
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MUSIC. 


The performances of the National Russian Opera Company at 
the “Jodrell” (late “ Novelty") Theatre have continued to 
consist of repetitions of Rubinstein's opera * The Demon,” the 
production of which on the opening night, Oct. 22, was duly 
noticed by us. The fine singing and acting of M. Winagradow 
in the title-character has been, throughout, the chief feature 
in the representations of the opera. 

Mr. William Carter's concert at the Royal Albert Hall, in 
celebration of Hallowe'en (already briefly referred to), brought 
forward Miss Josephine Simon, a young vocalist from San 
Francisco, who made her first appearance here, and met witha 
very favourable reception, She possesses a soprano voice of 
very good quality, which will he heard to greater advantage 
when her stvle is more matured. Mr. Sims Reeves and other 
eminent vocalists contributed to the concert, which included 
sone effective part-singing by Mr. Carter's excellent choir. 
some skilful violin-playing by Herr Johannes Wolff, and other 
items. The programme was, appropriately, chiefly of a Scotch 
character. 

We have previously alluded to the opening of a new scries 
of concerts of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society (now 
called the “ Royal Choral Society”) with Mozart's ‘ Requiem ” 
and Rossini's “ Stabat Mater,” the performances of which must 
be further spoken of hereafter. 

The competition for the “ Lady Jenkinson Prize” of £5 (for 
the best performance of a pianoforte sonata of Beethoven) 
took place. at the Guildhall School of Music, on Nov. 1, when 
it was awarded to Kate Augusta Davies. There were twenty 
competitors. 

Four of the new series of Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Crystal Palace have now taken place. At the latest, on 
Nov. 3,a new “ Festal” symphony, by Mr. H. Gadsby, was 
performed for the first time. Orchestral works by the same 
composer Mad previously been brought forward at these concerts 
with considerable success. That now referred to is the most 
important and the be:t of Mr. Gadsby’s productions. It con- 
nists of the full comp!ement of movements, in most of which 
the jubilant style appropriately prevails, the intermediate 
“ Adagio” being chiefly characterised by melodious grace. The 
working out of the details of each movement is very skilful, 
nnd the instrumentation full of effective variety. The sym- 
phony was so favourably received that it will, doubtless, soon 
be heard again. The instrumental programme of the day 
included some graceful dances by Schubert (for stringed 
instruments), ballet music by M. Saint-Saéns, and Mdlle. 
Janotha’s fine pianoforte playing in Mendelssohn's first con- 
certo. and a “scherzo” by Chopin. The vocalist was Mdlle. 
Douilly, who was favourably received on her first appearance 
here. The violin obbligato to one of her songs was well 
played by Miss M. Douglas. The Promenade Concerts given 
on Thursday and Saturday evenings at the Crystal Palace have 
been rendered 80 attractive as to prove widely welcome to the 
large neighbouring public. 

London musical activity will receive an important and 
powerful impulse on Nov. 12 by the resumption of the Monday 
Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall. The inauguration of 
the thirty-first season of these excellent performances will 
bring gladness to the maltitades who throng to them in just 
appreciation of the high and pure musical influences which 
they subserve. The opening concert, which will be of strong 
and sterling interest, will inclnde the co-operation of Madame 
Néruda (Lady Hallé), and MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti 





MAKES 
COPPER LIKE GOLD. 


TIN LIKE SILVER. 
WINDOWS LIKE CRYSTAL. 
PAINT LIKE NEW. 
BRASSWARE LIKE MIRRORS. 
MAKES MARBLE WHITE 


Cleans and Polishes Everything. 





in the string quartet ; Miss Fanny Davies as solo pianist, and 
Miss Liza Lehmann as vocalist. The first of the Saturday 
afternoon performances will take place on Nov. 17, when Sir 
Charles Hallé will be the solo pianist. 

Mr. Isidore De Lara will give vocal recitals, to take place 
at Steinway Hall, on the afternoons of Nov. 13 and 27; and 
Herr Waldemar Meyer announces two important orchestral 
concerts, to take place at St. James's Hall. on the evenings of 
Noy. 22 and Dec. 12. Herr Meyer is a skilful violinist, 
who has studied under Herr Joachim and gained eminence 
abroad, and, recently, in this country. 

The London Ballad Concerts will be resamed, for the 
twenty-third season, at St. James's Hall, on the evening of 
Nov. 21. Several eminent vocalists wil] contribute to the pro- 
gramme, which will also comprise violin performances by 
Madame Néruda (Lady Hallé). 

It is gratifying to hear of the recovery of Madame Trebelli 
from her recent severe illness. 

The Royal Society of Musicians will celebrate ita 150th 
anniversary on Thursday evening, Nov. 29, by a grand per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” in Westminster Abbey. 
Madame Albani, Madame Patey. and other eminent artists will 
be the soloists, and there will bea full band and chorus con- 
ducted by Dr. Bridge, organist of the Abbey. The occasion 
will be one of high and special interest, it being the first per- 
formance of the “ Messiah” in the Abbey since that of 1834, 
when it was given, also for the benefit of the society named 
above, by command of King William IV.; another point of 
interest being the fact that Handel was a member and large 
benefactor of the Royal Society of Musicians. It is to be 
hoped that the coming performance will result in substantial 
money aid to an institution that renders great service in the 
support of decayed musicians, their widows and orphans, and 
this by a system of unobtrusive and economical self-manage- 
ment that has few parallels. 

The eminent music-publishing firm of Ricordi, of Milan, 
London, and elsewhere, has lately acquired the important 
copyrights and other trade interests of F. Lucca, of Milan, 
who has retired from business. By this means, the already 
vast number of valuable publications comprised in the 
catalogue of Messrs. Ricordi has been very greatly increased. 


Notice is given that the State apartments at Windsor Castle 
are closed until further orders. 

During October, according to the Board of Trade returns, 
23.478 emigrants of British origin left our shores. of whom 
16,583 were English, 2325 Scotch. and 4570 Irish ; 15,781 went 
to the United States, 2010 to British North America, and 3059 
to Australasia. The total nambers in October, 1587, were 
16,214 English, 2387 Scotch, and 5010 Irish, who went to the 
above-named places in about the same proportions. 


MARRIAGE. 


On Sept. 27, at the honse of the bride's father, by the Rey. G. A. S. Adams, 
English Chaplain at Rosario, Frederick W. Whiting, fourth son of the late 
Captain George W. Whiting, R.N., to Anna Gatcombe, eldest danghter of 
J. Frederick Norman, of Santa Fe, Argentine Republte, and grand-danghter 
of the late John F. Norman, of Staplegrove, Somerset. 


DEATH. 


On Oct. 31, Wiilfam James Malet Temple-Barrow, Esq. of Clyde Honse, 
Twickenham, and of Southwell, Notis, the eldest son of the late Captalu 
C. 1. Barrow, of Southwell, Notts, aged 36. 

*e* The charge for the insertion of Birtha, Marriages, and Deaths, 

* 43 Frve Shillings. 
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LORD NEWBOROUGH. 
Sir Spencer Bulkeley Wynn, third Baron Newberongh in the 
Peerage of Ireland, 
| ; and fourth Baronet 
At Oy; t of England, died on 
Ks fc 7 2 Nov. 1, aged eighty- 
Gey, - so, five. He was second 
. ONE Save son of Sir Thomas 
—e se gfe cP Wynn, third Baronet, 
7 cf We ae tore New- 
mY \/ borough, by Maria 
Op PNB stelia Betronilla, hie 
, aN aye fh, second wife, and suc- 
RL ES : BOLE 3%, ceeded to the fami) 
A ES IRS honours at the deat 
oe of his elder brother, in 
1832. He married, May 10, 1834, Frances Maria, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Walter De Winton, of Hay Castle 
Breconshire, and by her (who died on Nov. 18, 1857) he had 
several children. The eldest son, the Hon. Thomas John Wynn 
dying in the lifetime of his father, the title devolves on his 
eldest son, William Charles, now fourth Lord Newhorough 
who is in minority, having been born in 1873. The late 
Lord’s daughter, Isabella Elizabeth, is married to Rowland 
Viscount Hill. -A very carious and interesting story attaches 
to Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, which is fully narrated in 
Sir Bernard Barke’s “ Vicissitudes of Families.” 
SIR BENJAMIN CHAPMAN, PART. 
Sir Benjamin James Chapman, fourth Bart., of Killna Castle. 
; Westmeath ; Lord Lientenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of that county, died on Nov. 3. He was 
born on Feb. 9, 1810, the second son of Sir 
Thomas Chapman, second Bart., by Margare', 
his wife, daughter of Mr. James Fetherston, of 
Bracklin Castle, and succceded to the title and 
extensive estatea of the family at the death of 
his brother in 1852. From 1841 to 1847, he 
sat in Parliament on the Liberal interest for 
the connty of Westmeath. He married, in 1849, 
Maria, daughter of Mr. Richard Steel Fether- 
: stonhaugh, and had two sons and one danghter. c 
The elder son, now Sir Montagu Richard Chap- 
man, fifth Bart., of Killna Castle, was born on Feb. 22, 1853. 





We have also to record the deaths of — 

Sic Lewis Whincop Jarvis, on Nov. 2, at his residence, 
Middleton Towers, King’s Lynn, after a prolonged illness, in 
his seventy-second year. 

The Rev. George Cooper, M.A., R.N., at his residence, 
Fairfield, Liverpool, on Oct. 25, aged eighty-five years. He 
was senior naval instructor and chaplain, having entered the 
service in 1835. He served on the flag-ship Blenheim at the 
taking of the forts of Bocca Tigris and the capture of Amoy 
and Chin-hae in 184], and received the Chinese war medal 
for meritorious services. 





Count Van Bylandt, the Netherlands Minister to the Court 
of St. James, who was specially instructed to attend the 
bicentenary celebration of the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
on Nov. 5 laid the foundation-stone for a statue of the Prince, | 
to be erected on the beach at Brixham, Devon. There was a 
large concourse of spectators. } 
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HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


teu London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet spring ta 
resent variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially adapted 
ur Hanting Men, Coloulets, Travellers, Soldiers, and Sailors. 
HUNDREDS of TESTIMONIALS frotu all parts of the world. 
In (Munting, Walf-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 18-Ct. Gold Cases, 
25 3 or Silver, 215. 


The Wunting Editor of the “ Field” says :—" 1 can confidently 


recummnend Messrs, Benson's Hunting Watch as oue that can le 
depended on.”"—Field, March 22, 1884, : 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 





AUTUMN and WINTER 


NOVELTIES, 


SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, &e. 





3.00 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE, 


per yard, 3s. lld., 48, ld. 58. Ld. 8&0 shades to 

select from. 

BW) Pieces real CHINA SILKS, per yard, 1s. 61., 
Is, H1d., 2s. 6d. in all new Art colourings. 

SEAL and OTTER MANTLE PLUSHES, per yard, 
63 Ild. to His. 6d. 

New BROCADED SILKS and SATINS, specially 
made for dinner, promenade, and Court wear, 

ou) Pieces extra rich STRIPED SATIN and VELVET 
per yard, 2s, 1id., 3s. 11d., 4a. Md. 

300 pleces extra cheap Black SATIN MERYS, specially 
recommended, per yard, 28. 11d, 


350 Boxes Velvet - Velveteons, 


colonred and black, per yard, Is. 6d. 
450 Boxes VELVET-VELVETEENS, extra wide and 


very rich, per vard, 2s. 9d., 3a, 9d. 
300 Pieces fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yard, 


, 








Is. I1d., 28, 6d. 
230 Pleces FRENCH MERINOS, per yard, Is. 9d, 
All-Wooal CASIMIRS, &0 shades, per yard, 94d, Is. 
ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 in. wide, per 
Yard, 93. 9d. to 45x. 
3000 new AUTUMN SKIRTINGS, 28. 6d. to 10s, 6d. each, 





NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 
from 42s. to £3 3 0 
NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 
from 52s. 6d. to £4 4 «0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS from 338. 64. to 5 5 U 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Qnilted, 
and Trimmed Fur a .- from 63s. to 9 9 0 
PLUSH JACKETS, Loose or Tight Fitting, 
from 42s. to 5 5 U 





BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 


COSTUMES... 4 - .. from£l 5 6 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué, in 
3 3 0 


218 6 


varions designs, great novelty... me ek 
Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed, Plain, Stripe, 

and Check Silk, or Velvet ms % ae 
CHILDREN'S COSTUMES, Real Devonshire 

Serge .. qe Gs ie “a nes - 0 611 
CHILDREN'S SUK and Fancy COSTUMES 2.) 0 18 11 
CHILDREN’S JERSEY COSTUMES, 50dcsigns 0 5 11 





and Illustrations 


post-free, 


PATTERNS 





NEw BOOK OF LATEST 
FASHIONS. 


_ The above is now ready, cantaining Sketches of 
Novelties in all Departments, and will be forwarded 
gratis on application. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 





By Royal 
Special Appointment. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. | 


Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED | 
BLACK. Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WHAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges: they ean only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured ts so nseful 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Genulemen’s 
Sults, Send for patterns and select at home for your- 
selves, Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Gouds packed for export at lowest freights. 


__SPEARMAN Z SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH, | 
ROWLANDS’ | 
KALYDOR 


a soothing prepar- 











; is me Fo. S ation for the Skin; it 
afin OPK = SE Ye REMOVES 
Pay a er REDNESS, 
, Tan, Freckles, Rough- 
ness of the Skin, 
Chaps, &c., renders the 
Skin Soft, Smooth.and 
Delicate, and produces 
a fair and 
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BENSON'S WATCHES (9.08%. 2 


mat a 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 5.5 ms, 
Msi lls (gp at sn 


= Ce ce 








PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD usin e a rN 
§ these Watches under most tryi ditions , y 
testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. yen tee 
BENSON'S . 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 









Is now fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Mov 
‘ ment 
Componnd. Balance, Jewelled throughout, ant with stron 
ey leas action, thus making it the best and cheapest Watch 
ever malo at the price, and far superiar for strength and 
tinekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sould hy all 
other Firms, The Cases are lect. gold, very strong and well 
Peete Anne ee dale nae. enyine-turned, richly 
tt over, or plain polished with Monogram engrav 
gratis, Price £10; or, in Sterling Silvor Cases, £5. die 


Sliver Cases, 


¥ . | \ j me Gold Cases, 
= : r il ‘ga : / 
9 LADY’S GOLD ALBERT i (} 
CHAINS, to match, from Ttygsgernless 
£1 15s. Pp 


\ MS. y, ee g % 
Any of these Watches sent free. at our risk, to all parte of the world, on Excols all Others at the price for A:curacy and Value 
ip cash, or P.O.O, Y P.O. ; i 
aenen » ayable at G.P.O DEACRIPTION.-THREE-QUARTER PLATE ENGLISH LEVER 
WATCH (Fatent No. ase) re yer ae a! MAKE. with chro. 
z , moter halance, Jewelled throughout, anc tent Protection from 
J 4 Ss OL Ee MAK ER, dust and damp. tte 8 betler time thin,and is double the strength 









New Edition of BEN8O0N’'s ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (the most completo of its 
kind published), containing full par. 
ticulars of these and all other Watches 
from £3 28,, Clocks and Electro-plate, 
Post-frece on application. 
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Gear. of He ; Atal mae Made an oe tha i— Ladies; 
: on a ouths (as Illustrated); Workin et ly ; 
THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE.- HILL, E.C. ; snd specially large and sinong: for dliners and allway” Men. fn 

And at 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. Gold Crystal Giase Onsen, £19 128, Tady's Rite, HO das ee 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 








O B S a RVE ] To secure this Article, please ask {cr 
. “¥ry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
29000000000 00008 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organa 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


ROBINSON X CLEAVER’S LIKLR 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8a. Ot. per 
doz, Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. Lid. per woz, 


CUFFS: For Ladics, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from Sa. Utd. per daz, 
Price-Lists anit Samples, post-Srce. 


ROBINSON © CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


— Se eo ee 


(jucate your Children While you amuse them 
» RICHTER’S 
ANCHOR 


BOXES! 


These Boxes contain 


REAL BUILDING STONES 
in their naturn) colors, ac- 
companied by Books of 
beautiful Desians ins olor- 
print. — A never endin 
source of AMUSE MEN’ 
and INSTRUCTION. 

Price from 6d upwards. 
fines Write to-day for the 

ne ™~ illustrated Catalogue to 
F. AD. RICHTER & Co.; 65 Fenchurch Sir., 
LONDON E£.C., and 310 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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I AM 


The Spirit of Health, 


and my message is to the Wise. 
I crown, with a fadeless wreath, 





those who obey my laws and avail 


themselves of my counsels. ‘The 









flawers that I give do not wither, 
and the fragrance of my roses Is 
perpetual. I bring bloom to the 


cagek: -strength to the body—joy 













to the ':eart. The talisman with 
~ Which I work never fails. Vast 
.! 


numbers have felt its 
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; ower, and testified to 


Same its virtues. It is 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


THe Worcv’s MEeEpDIcINE! 





A perfect remedy for disorders of the 






Her, stomach, and digestive organs, 
accompanied by nervous debility. 


Ii you are in any degree a sufferer, let the 
Srikie of HEALTH inspire you to uy 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


VHLY ARE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


Catalogues free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
ed London Office & Show-Rooms: 130 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.0. 


‘ARTISTES EN CORSETS, 


“Ff 


og. eS eee TE tn eee 
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“ART WHEN 
STEPS NATURE 
IN FAILS.” 


CORSETS made from measurement, aud pecially 
fitted, from 24 to 10 guineas. 

CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for fe- 
formides, Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defcets 
of the Figure, under medical eupervision. 

SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinca. 

Full Descriptive Cirentars and Measurement Forms 
on application. 


134, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, VW. 
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ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. C O C O A 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

Che will (dated Aug. 2, 1883), with three codicils (dated 
Nov. 28, I885, and April 12 and Aug. 16. 1888), of Mr. George 
William Potter, late of Bournemouth, and of Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Co., Ludgate-hill, who died on Sept. 16 last, was 
proved on Nov. 1 by the Rev. William Dixon Halse Petter, the 
son, Arthur Petter, the brother, Theodore Albert Mitchell, and 
William Parren, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £520,000. The testator 
bequenths £50 to the Church Missionary Society; £20 each to 
Mrs. Fegan’s Boys’ Home (Southwark-street), the North Devon 
Infirmary and the North Devon Dispensary at Barnstaple, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract 
Society of Scotland, the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood, the 
Home for Incurables at Putney, the Printers’ Pension, Alms- 
house, and Orphan Asylum, the Newsvendors' Benevolent and 
Provident Institution, the Booksellers’ Benevolent Institution, 
the Newspaper Press Fand. Dr. Barnardo's Home, and the 
Orphanage at Stockwell founded by Mr. Spurgeon ; £500 each to 
his sister. Charlotte, and his friend, Thomas Dixon Galpin ; £250 
to his brother Edwin; £50 each to the children of his brothers 
Edwin and Arthur, £350 each to Theodore Albert Mitchell and 
William Parren, an annuity of £250 and 150 shares in Cassell 
and Co., Ld. to his brother Arthur, and legacies to friends, 
servants, and others. He devises the advowson and perpetual 
right of presentation to the rectory and charch of St. 
Leonard, Exeter, to the Rev. James Frederick Sheldon, and 
his estate called Down Grange, Basingstoke, to his son William 
Dixon Halse Petter. He gives his wife £1500, his house at 
Bournemouth for life, and an annuity of £2500 during widow- 
hood, to be reduced to £750 in the event of her again marrying. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves between 
his children, William, Horace, Clara, Lillie, and Gertrude, the 
shares of his daughters and son Horac: to be held in trust for 
them, for life, and at their death to their children as they shall 
respectively appoint. 

The will (dated July 7, 1888) of Mr. John Griffith, late of 
No. 6, Hanover-terrace, Regent's Park, and formerly of Fins- 
bury-place, who died on Sept. 21, was proved on Oct. 25 by 
Samuel Clewin Griffith and Daniel Clewin Griffith, the 
nephews, and Miss Mary Anne Harcourt Griffith, the daughter, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £178,000. The testator bequeaths £1500 each to 
Susanna Bateman Tindall and Florence Rosalie Laming ; 
£4000 to Bateman Harcourt; £3000 to Elizabeth Harcourt ; 
£1000, and about £5800 stock of the Gas Ligitt and Coke Com- 
pany and the Imperial and Continental Gas Company, to be 
divided between his nieces, Mrs. Fanny Norman, Mary Anne 
Griffith, and Susanna Clewin Griffith ; £1500, on trust, for the 
children of John Clewin Griffith; £2500 to Elizabeth 
Cookson Bowyer ; £3500 and his house in Upper Bedford- 
place to Samnel Clewin Griffith; £3500 and his houses in 
Woburn - square and Torrington -sqnare to Daniel Clewin 
Griffith ; and many other legacies. He gives £30,000 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock. £22.000 of the Two 


a 








and a Half per Cent Annuities, and all his Railway 
Securities Cait the exception of those of the Baltimore and 
Potomac Company), upon trust, to pay £250 per annam for 
two years to his two nephews, his executors, and then an 
annual payment of £10 each during his daughter's life, and 
the residue of the income to his said daughter, for life; and 
at her death, upon further trust.as to the Board of Works 
Stock and the Two and a Half per Cents. as she shall by will or 
testament appoint. among his next-of-kin ; and as to the Rail- 
way Securities as she shall appoint generally. The residue of 
his property he leaves, upon trust, to pay £4000 each to the 
London Hospital, Guy's Hospital, the Middlesex Hospital, and 
St. Mary's Hospital; and £400) to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, if the residue shall be sufficient, and the ultimate 
residue, if any, to his daughter. 

The will and codicil of Mr. George Stovin Venables, Q.C., 
late of Mitre-court, Temple, and Llysdinan Hall, Brecon, who 
died on Oct. 6, were proved on Nov. 1 by the Rev. Richard 
Lister Venables, the brother, Franklin Lushington, and Row- 
land George Venables, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £146,000, The testator bequeaths £2000 to 
Franklin Lushington, £200 to Rowland George Venables, £500 
to the Rev. Herbert Venables, and many other legacies and 
annuities. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his brother. the Rev. Richard Lister Venables. 

The will (dated March 3, 1885). with a codicil (dated 
May 4, 1888). of Mr. Arthur Littledale, formerly of Fullford. 
The Park, Cheltenham, but late of East Cliff House, Bourne- 
mouth, who died on Sept. 2, was proved on Oct. 27 by the Rev. 
Charles Edward Littledale and Captain Henry Charles Little- 
dale, the sons and executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £143,000. The testator gives all his moveable 
property and live and dead stock at his mansion house, £ 1000, 
and an annuity of £1200 to his wife, Mrs. Emily Denton Little- 
dale; £5000 to each of his daughters, Mrs. Georgiana Emily 
Tottenham and Mrs. Henrietta Julia Makgill, for their own 
separate use ; and £2‘) to each executor. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves to his five sons, Charles 
Edward, Henry Arthur, Fletcher Castell Hungerford, Herbert 
Charles Thornton, and Frank Loftus, in equal shares. 

The will (dated May 7, 1886) of Mr. Herbert Glendining 
Bainbridge. formerly of Leamington, but late of Malvern Hall, 
Solihull, Warwickshire, who died on Aug. 29 last, was proved 
on Oct. 25 by Herbert William Bainbridge, the son, William 
Maunsell Reeves, Arthur Torriano Rickards, and Mrs. Rose 
Bainbridge, the widow, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £85.000. The testator bequeaths 
£1000, and all his furniture, plate, glasz, &c., to his wife, Mrs. 
Rose Bainbridge ; and £200 to William Maunsell Reeves. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trfst, 
to pay the income thereof to his wife. for life or widowhood, 
she paying each of his sons who have attained twenty-one 
£200 per annum ; but. in the event of her remarriage, she is 
to receive a fixel annuity of £300. Subject thereto the whole 
of his property is to be divided between his children in certain 
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shares, the trusts contained in his will as to his business having 
become void. 

The will (dated Sept. 30, 1887), with two codicils (dated 
March 3 and Aug. 18, 1888), of Mr. William Freer Scholfield, 
late of No. 55, Onslow-gardens, South Kensington, who died 
on Oct. 10, was proved on Oct. 25 by the Rev. Charles Richard 
Scholfield, the son and sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate being sworn to exceed £74,000. The testator bequeaths 
all his wines and consumable stores, the use and enjoyment, 
for life, of his household farniture and domestic effects, and 
an annuity of £1200 to his wife, Mrs. Mary Champion Schol- 
field ; annuities of £100 to his cousin Emma Hindly and 
£30 to Anne Headley; and legacies to servants. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves to his son, the Rev. 
Charles Richard Scholfield, for his own use and benefit. 


The will (dated 1887), and a codicil (dated April 6, 1888), 
of Mr. John Archibald Tryon, late of Stamford, Lincoln, who 
died on June 24 last. were proved on Oct. 30, by Daniel John 
Evans, Joseph Phillips, and Edward Worsfold Mowll, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £19,000. 
The testator bequeaths £2000 to Daniel John Evans; £1000 
each to Joseph Phillips and Edward Worsfold Mowll ; £5000 
to the Hon. Mrs. Clementina Tryon, wife of Admiral George 
Tryon ; £5000, upon trust, to pay the income to Miss Macleod, 
for life; £500 to Thomas Peter Greenwood ; £500 to his groom, 
and other legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves between the daughters of Lieut.-Colonel Tryon and 
Richard Tryon, share and share alike. 


The will (dated Dec. 2, 1881), with a codicil (dated Aug. 5, 
1886), of Mrs. Elizabeth Antrobus, late of No. 72, Coronation- 
road, Bristol, widow, who died on Sept. 21, was proved on 
Oct. 27 by Christian Philip Sachs, John Goode, and Henry 
Havard, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £11,000. The testatrix bequeaths £1100 South 
Indian Railway Stock to her nephew Henry Havard ; £1200 
Scinde Railway Stock, upon trust, for her brother, Charles 
Havard, for life; £1762 Annuities, upon trust, for George 
Havard; £1300 Madras Railway Stock, upon trust, for 
Edward Havard, for life, and then, upon further trust, for 
Louisa, his wife; £1500 Bombay and Baroda Railway Stock 
to his sister Sophia Sachs, upon trust, for her life; and on their 
respective deaths to the children of Edward Havard. The 
residue of her property she leaves between Henry, George, and 
Elizabeth Havard. 


The command of the Ist Battalion Durham Light Infantry 
has been bestowed on Colonel Russell Upcher, who served 
with distinction in the Zulu war. 


By permission of the authorities of the British Museum, 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, the Assyriologist, has begun a 
special series of lectures on the history and antiquities of 
ancient Babylonia. ‘The subject of the present series is the 
Creation, Paradise, and Deluge legend. The lectures are sup- 
plemented, as usual, by a series of explanatory gallery tours. 
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PURE.” 


HEALTH.—* purity is beyond question.” \ 


“ONCE USED, ALWAYS 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


ft la 
“ALWAYS FAIR.” 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


USED.” 







Pp nh “ALWAYS YOUNG," 
UR | ae t hehe 





gttan 
oveumuer 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 


ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGIOAL, 
and by its usec THE SERIW is rendered 


“SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-cffects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values ber COMPLEXION 
should be without it at this Season of the Year. 
If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartmente, it 
| x will be found 
} DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
‘ BEETHAM'S ” is the only genuine. 





BOTTLES, 1s., 28. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 









Two Solid Silrer Napkin 
Neatly Engraved, in 
34a. 





Fisi ater P >) Riogs. 
ir Grape Keisaors, Nuceme h<, wud Picks, 
aaa in Murucce Case, Electrosilver, £1 os. Case, 





Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoous 
aia a Pie Muftineer. i‘ : 
In Best Moruoccyu Case, £2. 


“ Jnat Out” Cruet (Reg 
Electro-Silver, £1 16. 
Spoons to match, 2s, each, 








Dot Muffineer. 
Electro-Silver, 
” 


au, 
Sterling Silver, 
jos, éd. 





MAPPIN « WEBB 





OXFORD-ST., WEST END, 158, 
POULTRY, CITY, 18, 


Manufactories ) 34, Bing strect, Covent-garden, W.C. 


’ Six Sulid S-lver | Tea Spoons 
and Show-Rooms\ Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. ee in best Morgecu Case £2 ae ie 


PRESENTS in the Kingdom. 


™~, 
* 





ee an - _ : srawst dasere anes) 

Mappin & Webb's £5 Case of Dessert Knires and Forks, containing 
12 pairs, richiv clues as jlinstrated. Th: same,with Piain Blades, 
a t } a | "4 ite 


ri Handle 1, £5; plain, J 


: LONDON. 


Have the largest and most Artistic Stock 
of STERLING and ELECTRO SILVER W Fi} [} N (5 P A ES ENTS 
8 
: a 





Richly Cut Glass Jug and Two Beakers, with 
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Cut. Glass Claret Jue, Solid 
Silver Mounts, £3 108, 


Sterling Silver Mounts, £4 10s, 





Eecallop Butter Shell and Knife, with 
Giasa lining. Klectro-Silver, 12s, 6d, 
Sterling Silver, £2 28. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 
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NEW MUSIC, NEW MUSIC ns ape a ian 
ae . M A | ) ry ; ‘i 
TOSTI'S NEW 8ONGs. E in) | } K CO, I Provuent ores TO x ares 
MORE AND MORE. M TZ LE R’S SUC CES SFU L | Also Traina in connection from Kensington Chelsea, &c. 
Words by John Muir. PUBLICATIONS, (['ABLE LINENS, | Shenae ekly, Fortuna y gaton available ei lekeee 
Sung hy. Barring Foote, OU ASK uE on Aralanie by ah Paine heegand MGR Senso Heke, 
EAUTY’S EYES. Y WHY IZ 7 . Pullman Drawing-room Cars bet ween London and Brighton, 
B Words by F. RB. Weatherly, RENCE KELLIE, Sung with the ee tea AW: | 4| ere eae de Se 1 : onreugh bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations r 
Sung by Mr. A lec: Marsh, py Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, (in two Nee fiat and the best Irish anufacturers have still Keon thelehaeoee rasa the aa eucend net 
we ition. : , weavers employed, with the result that st : - 
MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S NEW SONG. | IGHT IN DAR ; | el of necessity they must be realised, oven ont B&IGHTON | EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A 
+ sacrifice, ; rst C “he: i "ictori 
S° WE'LL GO NO MORE a-Roving | L Sung with ReNESS. F. H. COWEN. : ae Return Tickets 12x. sine including Pring eee DAY 
Words by Byron. Antoinette Sterling. (loth Success by Madame TA BLE LIN EN S.—MAPLE and Co. having Bri) aay Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West 
A charming Song, by this most popular Composer, 23. net, 8. (In three keys—D, F, and G.) heen consulted hy several manufacturers 40 situated. | Brighton. 
ERNEST FORD. have hought out for cash, on most exceptional tormea, an | 7 
ECAUSE I LOVE THEE PRIL A GORING Tou immense assortment of pure hand-wade, soft-finiah CLOTHS | BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 
B ; - : RB THOM AS. Com- | 28d NAPKINS which they are now offering at a very large | Class Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 pam. 
Immense succoss, Sung Everywhere. panion Song to the same Composer's popular Song, | Percentage under value. feeling at Clapham Junction and East Croydon, Returning 
HAMISH M'CUNN, ma poner Night.” (In two keys—G and A flat.) | [ABLE LINENS —The are now bej Tran tlle saineaage ae Rica le Mere Brighton as 
2 ; va : cases ein e saine day. Fare, First C ass, 10s, 
Pour FORTH THE WINE. : | opened out, and comprise a large variety of CLOTHS A Pullman Drawing-room Car is run in the 10.45a.m. Train 
Words hy John Stuart Blackie. OVE. THEO MARZI S . of a aubstantial character, fit for everyday family use, and , {10m Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), returning from 
D ae ALS. New Vocal Which, being pure flax, will Wear well and retain their Brighton (Central Station) by the 440 p.m.’ Train. Bpecinl 
p4Y OF LOVE. In Tee by this Popular Composer, natural bloom till the laat, The Cloths are mostly of | Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullan-Car, 12s., also 
Words by T. Moore, n Two Keys, F and G. 23, net. medium sizes—3 yards by 2 yards, from 5a, 1id.- better quality Available for return (First Class) by any other Train kaine day 
‘ NEW DANCE MUSIC AWRENCE K 88. 11d. ; extra quality, 143, 9d, ‘ * | from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. 
P, BOxCE, Music. L 2 ELLIE'S SONG - ALBUM. | TABLE LINENS ‘ : 
Containing Te eS 8 UM, | ry NENS, B®IGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 
PASTORELLA. Waltz. Popular Com poser, Peles Art by this 55 EVERY SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from 
ee 3 HP : [ABLE LINENS ad front Tagen, ag fom, calling at Clapham con, 
ICK-A-BACK. Polka NEW SoNG- Book For CHILDRE | East Croydon, = Ske Ab 9am. and 13 noon, calling at 
: : N ast Croy don, , 
“PLEASE SIN SONG.” . TRANG __ Return Tickets, available to return by any Train « i 
ALPRED CRLLIER. The Words iy Mary Chas A BOX alias | TABLE LINENS. Amongst the Btoc ks are from Brighton (Wantral Station) oF West? Brighton Ping 
© Music hy : SON, va gq ton. ' 71 Wulittee oy edium and large sizes, ‘lass, Half-a-Guinea, includi iasi i 
SUMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH, Waltz. chy R. B. ADDISON, #3. 6d, net. 1 of altogether exceptional quality ; in fact, some of the Bnest and the Royal Pavilion, ne Mission to the Aquarium 
By Composer of Dorothy,” ETZ L : | and Nee eeaecigul Productions of the Irish looms. These 
s ’ ne 8 s i 
AY OSTLERE, M ER'S RED A LBU M. | cer guitabl een, “The prices will he found We: little mora P ARIS. SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 


Cheap Ex, 


M 
32 Pages, full Music Size, Ja net than usnally asked f£ i 
1’ . e r ’ : 
[DREAM (THE - Waltz. ’ OF vous of ordinary character, ress Service Weekdays and Sundays, 


% | contains -— 
Ni j 








By Composer of “ Hypatia Waltz.” A SONG OF SPAID . -: A. Gorit T ° From Victoria 7,50 1. , ‘i 
CHAPPELL an Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.c. THE WILLOW SONG... ae Arthur Soma. | (TABLE LI NENS.—Included in the stocks Fares—Single, 340, 230. nia ike hones ne 328, 
re pet fae AD eS Hea GHTER es Ciro Pinsuti. | NAPKINS no found a ribs Variety. of bork 7LOTHS and Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c, 
RE. ee ° say . Smart. Nf able for use in tela, . Bos . 3, nsr ide Ste: vewhave 
HAPPELL and CO.’S PIANOFORTES, SUNSHINE FAIR ..0 ff! Carviine Levcthian &c., and broprietors contemplating’ renewing. these greet SOUTH "OF F ANCE. ere at Sw pee ne Dieppe. 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, ROSE SOPTLY BLOOMING |" I. Spohr, * | ghould certainly make an early inspection, or write forsamples Tourist Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand, A SHADOW ONLY... +» Berthold Tours or quotations, A great saving may be effected by purchasing — All the principal places of interest 
BAe A cghemmeen” | Men | ! AR 
’ 4 ‘ ee ea an ~C ns ° . 
CHAPPELL wand £9. S IRON-FRAMED COMPLETE—PRICE ONE SHILSiNG, TABLE LINENS.—The Stocks also include | FOR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 
Q A ORTES, Manufactured ©xXpressly for No. 2 contains Eight Songs, piles Upon piles of DAMASK NAPKINS as follows: and Handbilis to be obtained at Victoria, London 
oxtrowe climates, from 3% Guineas. Testimonials from al} No. 3 contains Eight Piano Compositiona, Fish Napkins, from 28. 2d. per dozen ; Breakfast ditto, from Bridge, or any other Station, and at the eal 4 Branch 
parts of the World. No. 4 contains Violin and Piano Music. 48. 6d. per dozen; Dinner Na kina, all fine fax, from 6a, lid, OMces, where Tickets may also he obtained :—West -End 
; Other Numbers in the Press, per dozen i eXtra large French size, 93. 1ld. per dozen, These General Ofiices, 2a, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
CHAPPELL and CO’8 stUp ENTS’ Please tm use {0d of remarkably good values abd ere ates and Cooke fuse: Trifaigar-equare; Haye Agéues Cocrine 
PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 gsuinens, ROSE QUEEN WALTZ. A. G. CROWE pe te | (By Order) Sok BABI Seersiacs and General Manager. 
; New Vocal Waltz hy the Composer of“ Seo-Saw,” | S HEETINGS, iit , in ee a3 iE om uke ys 
HAPPELL and CO.'S NEW ORGAN = ae fee noe Prana gnect! part, zdenet, Kk W HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers from ll u ne d e you ! Ww tOSe Queen waving heen | Y \r 1S YOUR MOTTO _— Send name andl ¢ ty ¢ 
Co 90 guiners, : meter acta ont yg Combosttion Alves an additional | S HEETIN GS. CULLETON'S Heraldic OMice. Painting in Leraldic colours, 
LOUGH F WARREN'S ne £0 air. Crowe's latest success, ~ i 6d. Fotigress ran ihe Guest colours for liveries: 
an CELEBRATED OO oa a eee | GHEETINGS 16 aris of husband and wife |, ended. Crest engraved on 
sue a . ! 8, #8. 6d, : j 
C AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 pulens to 250 guineas, Dina WALTZ. rs. BRUNNING MDI MAPLE and CO.8 Stock of ure-fAlnish and hand-made modern stp ‘Cranbournates engraved seen eres 
Daten tue Terese dud TED Lig penior MN all othars Pert \ MA DDERON, Trish, Scoteh, and Barnsley LINES SHEETINGS. aa well ag ‘ San 
ua y of tone. ! ‘ED L . post-free. erformed at the Promeniude Cone rts, piain and twilled COTTON SHEETINGS, i : " 
CHAPPELL, and Co,,0, Now Boud-etraces oni eaG tree COventarde nn le Conce ond tig hrices are ruling unusually tows Hoge ee (CULLETON’S G@UINEA Bo X of 
would therefore do well to replenish their stores. Patterng | STATIONERY-a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
A CASKET OF VOCAL GEMS FOR 1s. RJ boos ; free, A special quality Cotton Shects, very Strong, at Ga.sd.  staniped with Crest or Address. No charge fur engravin 
MORLEY dCO.S N M4 ORIE W ALTZ, P. BU CALOSSI. ber pair. Steel dies. Wedding nd Invitation Cards. A CAR 
WwW an 0.S NEW SERIES of Bucalossi's last success. , y PLATE and afty best Cards, Printed, 28, 8d., bost-free, by 
‘ SONG-BOOKS, Played everywhere. te wet, Hee SEHOLD LIN ENS, T. CULLETON, Seal Engravor, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
a Popular Modern Songs, St. Martin's-lane), W.C, 
UN music size. Suitable for al! - cee = 
‘ « N ” r Ye e ° 
Post-tree 13 stamps onch Volume, SWITCHBACK POLKA. §. ¥. PROUT, | F}HOUSEHOLD LINENS. ITREMAINIE (Stained Windows), — By 
Mehtand very tuneful. Sure to be popular. 2s, net, this simple process WINDOWS may he quickly and richly 


St. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS, 


aka. oS ’ INENS.—A © l . Od., | decorated at small cost. Tlustrated Gv »18., post-f 
ati Bock 1. New coaae by Plnsuti Ww ARWICK wy] LLIAMS’ NEW iF omplete Set for £8 13s. 9q ; rater ustrated Guide, 18., post-free. 


Consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen. Sheets, &c., LIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 








Many a Mile Away .. we ‘+ Ciro Pinsuty, QUADRILLE. « Whit at Suitable for a house of eight rooms.—MAPLE and CO Se ppt oe a 
warded .. 0 1) 1) Pie: 4LEL e Mousie" Quadrille, sonde i , - + ~ 
Sarr ana oe te ge ete pipsut. The Quadrille of the Season, 94 tao aa eee pad oo Brown & POLSon 'S (SCORN Flour 
’ aa . ’ aN ale —A omplete Set for £17 38. ° "4 an ° 
ST. JAMES'S SONG BOOKS. METZLER’s CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF L fultable for a house of ten rooms, See epecial IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
First in the Field Bass or peritOne eons: DANCE MUSIC Gontainive i ' Catalogue. ~MAPLE and CO., Tottenbam-court-read, > oie 
Old Messimates ce as ae Thomas Hutchinson May Ostlere's popular Waltz," Dapbne.” YENS Brown = POlson : (COEN FLour 
Tho Qutpost .. iis a i. Ciro Pinsuty ° Children's Quadrille Mit A DEW het aif Lancers, LI ENS.—A Complete Set for £28 128. 10d., | ‘ 
The Watchinan rs ote Joseph P. Knight Bucalossr's “Sleeping Beauty" Waltz, “table for a house uf twelve roos. See special | FOR THE NURSERY. 
: : ; gut, A Waltz and Schottische by ALG. Crowe Catalogue. 
T. JAMES'S SONG-BOOKS. (Composer of the celebrated " Beecsaw" Waltz), ROWN & OLSON'S (\ORN *LOUR 
Book 3 Modern Songs worth Singing, PEST ae sete ee Ret clectuts Polka, B P C } 
hi . PP gy CCUIVETY Arraniwen Orthe Pranofe te ) ; 
Pury Tecaman aud oo cua a i i Be Complete, Price One Shilliue net. ? MAPLE & CO FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 
Waiting. my darling, for you 2. Henry Pontet, M Also arranged for Violin Salo, Price 6d. net. : eae ee ee 1G. yu aes a 
hine for Ever i ss ‘+ Thowas Hutchingon. ETZLER aud Co, 42, Great Marlborough-street, London, W, APLE and CO OIL PAINTINGS Brown & POLson S (SCORN FYLouR 
T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. s , M :. 
Ss Book 4. New Humorous Songs, | LOVE S GOLDEN DREAM W ALTZ. Se SIR EDOM: 


MA4?PLE and CO.—WATER COLOURS, 


The Merry Old Maid... oe *© Touts Diehl, BrRown & POLson’s (SORN FLOUR 


Turning the Tables ., a ee A.J. Caldecott, 


























Cleverly Caught = os +» Henry Pontet, OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM. B TH EO ¥ - 
Jem ts te ee ee ee Cotsford Dick. Wa HEUR. nulen dy Iluateated,” Thiemos charm. | (IL PAINTINGS by Known ARTISTS, HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
T J ES’s SONG-BOOKS Ing AITZ Witst become the success of the season and the | oS =e 
° AM . meeof London, Performed with ov TWhelmipg applause at tf ig? 
S »:., Book 5, Popular Songs worth Singing. all the Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &e 3a. net. ‘Bane OIL PAIN TINGS by Rising ARTISTS, C H 0 co L AT M E NI E R. 
oat Be eins ake ne etry Vontet, and uitaty: te how ready, ; 7 Awarded 
Of Othor Drege (1) Theo. Bonheur, ONDON MUSIC PUMLISHING COMPANY ( imited), Ww Known AR AMSTERDAM the 
Mf eeoughts of Other Days se Ciro Pinsuti, S44, Great Marlborough-street, W. ATER COLOURS by 0 TISTS, EXHIBITION 1883, GRAND 
= ay isThinefor Ever  .. Wilford Morgan. ATER COL UR DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
ST. JAMES’'S SONG-BOOKS, MMB&.,SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY W OLOURS by Rising ARTISTS, 
Book @ Favourite Songs worth singing, LENNOX'S popular Song, “ Love's Golden Dream," NHOCOLAT MENIER ji 4 1b d $1b 
When Night ig Darkest... Edward Land, during the coming season, 25. net.—L, NDON MUSIC PUBLISH- —(0; inti C as hie ; 
Somebody ae os oe Joseph Skeaf, ' ING COMPANY, Od, Great Marlhorough-atreet, Ww. MAPLE and CO. Oil Paintings and Water PACKETS. 
ae a Door .. a ‘© Berthold Tours, | i lie! es hy pee and AIRING Artisty, Var cere aa BREA KPAST 
arland Fair i = .. AJM. Waketleld. a : Creplayed ih one of the nimuerous ekalleries, and are offered at A : 
MORLEY and co 197. R t ey W | "ALMAINE and CO.’S PIANOS AND sade nag uuereial profits, An inspection 18 selieey All LUNCHEON and SUPPER. 
W Z an ‘9 tat, Degent-st., W, | ORGANS — Re Neuior Partner deceased.—Absolute Sale | Fears, Marked im plain Agures, a system as established ty 
previous to nes arthership. Ten years’ Warranty, Eusy 7 —_ 
5 ferns, Good Cottage Pianas, s Kulneas, 12 wuineas, &c, : . HOCOLAT MENIER, Awarded Twenty- 
OHN BRINSMEAD and QONS’ Class 0, 14 Kuineas, | Class 3,23 guineas. Clase 6,35 guineas, \{APLE and CO.—English Chime CLOCKS. C Eight 
J S°- vince Lo 1T eines, niaas 4, 26 guineas, | Claas 7, 40 Mulneaa, - PRIZE MEDA Wai 
+ ce . Wate Clase 2.20 wiuinens, (Class 5, Si actineas, Claas &, 45 KININeRS, ee onsumption annua J 
neroieees, SOSTENENTE PIANOS, Oe Arte ean hy the best Makers, from df wittnene ten tp M APLE and CO.—Dining-room CLOCKS, exceeds 26,000,000 Ih, 
fiac he ines HIRE, oy uate ets railway return fare Will be refunded to 
3 ss ae s ANY purebaser of an NsCritment exceeding 16 KNIneas Whose ° > 
Mlustrated and Price Lines wry AICES. ECM aa at pee domo oe Fuse MAPLE and CO.—Drawing-room CLOCKS (CHOCOLAT MENIER Paris, 
: os t . KC. Cb Hishe \ aS), : 
18, 20, and 22, W jemore-street, London, W. = Sere SR St ae The Largest and heat Collection in the Kingdom. Clocks in Keg ome 
: z y ’ td epecially-designed Cases, a. dd. ‘ 
FyRARDs: PIAN OS.—Messrs. ERARD, of Pp EYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S PIAN OS. A handsome Marble Timepiece, with Filt incised lines... 22 ¢ Sold Everywhere, 
18, Great Marlborough-street London.and 13 Kuede Mail EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. A very handsome Marhle Timepicce, with marble ‘i 
mies Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Sole Agency ra eee. W An PIG Clee erase ahade to go 40n days .. a a [HERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY a no 
ales, CAUTION the Publie that Pianofortes are heing Sold en tn eet can A Real Bronze Gilt Clock, with mercury pendulum 2) go 0 | better remedy in the whole world for all cough and 


hearing the Wame of “ Erard" which are hot of their manu tl : vG' INGE i 

. ‘i = a ; oat troubles than KEATING'S LOZENGES—any medical 

facture, For information as to authenticity apply ut is, Great A IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe. | More than ono to select from, at prices trom 5a, toa too mae Will’ aacipe you of this fact. Relief is apeedy s they 

Marlborough-se,, Where new Piauus Can be obtained from SU we, One of the moat renowned and heat conducted in Burope, © guineas, No kuch display im the World, ; Most suitable for contain no strong-actin » bute only sinple, drugs; the most 
ier tee Patronised by Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers. Refined | Complimentary, Wedding, and Birthday Presents, The largest delicate can take then. Bold everywhere, in 134d. Tins. 


a i on ‘ea, } MW a 
: Z = table, Larwe wardens : lawn-tenoi8,—BERNASCON, Proprietar, | Assortinent dak itod. Many of the Clocks on show are el | 
F)B4kps PIANOS. COTTAGES, from: |) Ss siee aan aaa acer 


: beautiful. and suitable for presentation, All are guaranteed. 
OBLI VES ite L UCERN E— Hotels Schweizerhof and | A® !nspection invited. (COCKLE'S 
GRANDS. tion tgs guineas, Fuceruerhof. An extra floor and two new lifta added OMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
- : to Che Schweizerhof, The electric light ig supplied in the 500 


Founded, 1 4; bu re Foulus ; bo charge for lighting or Kervice, | ~ 
et en dase HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors, | W EDDING PRESENTS. 








AN TIBILIOUS 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs, | — —— 
G8. Organs trom 7 gs. to 80 gs, ; Three-Y ears’ W EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at 





PILLs, 


(SOMPLIMEN TARY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS from One Guinea to £100. CO 


M APLE and CO.—BRONZES. (COCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS BIUES. eee 


to 108 
System, from los, 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free, 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 


ODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 
J°HN BROADWOOD ana SONS, R fee 








33, Great Pu] -. SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOU DOIR, 
GOLD MEDAI, INVENTIONS BOT ATTNON, 1885, IN POLISHED BRAS DE ZED SILVER, and CHINA, M4?PLE and CO.—BRONZES. 
PIANOFOR OAL. Bee OF ARTs, 1885, DRESSING CASES eee DESPATCH BOXES. A magnificent show of Bronzes, in the newest styles, OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
PIANOFORTEat from 25 to 250 guineas, JEWEL CASES. ENVELOPE CASES. in Polychrome, Ivory, Barbedienne,’ &c. Intending pur: J FOR BILE. 
: for HIRE, CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES. STATIONERY CABINETS. | chasers should inspect same, as a Srceat advance has been 
J B CRAMER d co 207 d 209 CARRIAGE CLOCKS, WRITING CASES, | made in this branch of industry, 
: an . an OPERA GLASSES, INKSTANDS. . ; 
e Regent-street, London Ww. have a choice selection at SCENT BOTTLES. CAN DLESTICKS, | hN APLE and CO.—ORNAMEN TAL CHINA. ($OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
UPWards of 109 SECONDHAND Gran Oblique, Cotta e,and FANS, IVORY AND PEARL.| CIGAR CA BINETS, In this Department will be found a auperh collection. FOR INDIGESTION, 
Squary PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, fy thee g. at | BOXES OF GAMES. CIGARETTE BOXES. | kathered from all pares of the world, including Satsuma 
Makers, at CxXceptionally low prices; also Fite . Chore LIQUEUR CASES, PURSES: CIGAR CASES, Cloisonne, and Kaya, Anong European makes will be found ee a a ag 
Chamher, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs Harinoniin 8 ad JSEFUL AND ELEGANT PRESENTS IN SILVER, | Coalport, Derby, Doulton. Worcester, Wedgwood, Huovarian, OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
Alerican Organs, either for cash, by eas an ce agi And a large and choice Assortinent of ENGLISH, Dresden and Vienna. Connoisseurs and collectors will find C * wy 
their Threg- ears’ System, : ¥ Payente, or on VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. Vases, &c., of exquisite shape and colour, at prices that will FOR HEARTBURN, 
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Pianos, 7 Baker AS Lome MANN and CO.’'S Great Sale of with reversible hinges, to hold 2 to 24 P rtraits, H ( N we [ 2 Of J HC wEAs ready for immediate ([‘HE HUMAN HAIR: W hy it Falls Off 
» BI ~eeEECL, LONdOn, : Vortn of AHCEUPCd G ‘ Vatly it gprs Signs . : 
| oe 1D MSs delivery. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash—a or Turns areys Sey ener. By SO SOR 
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$75 COLLA RD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano, , v Lp ees mG ae As chess = reir ? 4 sing — st.,5.W. “Everybody should read this little hook. —Scotsman, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. slashed out irregularly with the seth nae ierone 80 
: nk . ws : as to have quite a moyen-dge effect ; while the back and sides, 
oF sidan Sea sah i acehaL caleunate : ise y Cestrable te and the vent folded ais from either shoulder towards the 
have a bodice which protects the chest fairly well. The fullest waist, were all of the soft terra-cotta silk merveillenx. Such 
of full dress undeniably exucts the scantiest of scant shoulder bodices go particularly well with plain black lace or dark- 
and arm coverings. But occasions exacting such toilettes are coloured silk skirts, especially if a wide moiré or faille sash 
very rare at this season of the year, and the ever-growing matching the bodica in tint be added. Sach costumes are 
tendency amongst us to independence of judgment about our eminently suitable, not only for the theatre but also for a small 
costame and to obedience to the dictates of common sense can evening party, or for an at home or quiet and friendly dinner. 
have its way. It is much less risky to have a bodice cut down The newest of all new things is in veils. They are more 
only in front than both back and front. It is less than half as like the quaint “ falls” that our grandmothers wore than Jike 
dangerous, because it is easy to protect the front of the chest anything we have ever donned. The veil, of lace or point 
momentarily on perceiving or passing through a draught, by  d'esprit net, fits quite round the hat, or the high brim of the 
raising the fan or the hand, or turning the back (if covered) bonnet, and falls loosely over the whole face; just beneath 
in the direction of the danger; but it is not possible tothus the chin, it is provided with a running-string of narrow 
counteract the insidious efect of draught when the shoulders ribbon, which ties round the throat, so that the bottom of the 
are unprotected. ‘The lungs are as close to the surface and as_ veil formsa full frill or collarette of lace! Thesmall, light veils 
prone to receive a chill at the back of the shouldersas they so long worn are, it appears, to be practically superseded by 
are at the chest. The moral is, that in winter a bodice cut longerand loosely-hanging ones; indeed, the broad-brimmed hats 
low at the back should never be worn when it can be helped. and high-peaked bonnets now fashionable almost demand that 
One place in which it is certainly not compulsory—and change. But the eccentric arrangement of a throatlet affixed 
equally certainly not wise—to wear fully low dresses, is at is another matter. It is very fashionable in Paris, and the 
the theatre. These are most draughty edifices, especially near London shopkeepers say that these veils are already selling 
the stage in the stalls. Frenchwomen wear high though very rapidly here. 
smart bodices to the theatre, asa rule. An attempt was made Emigration is so easy and simple a method of disposing of 
recently in England by a few women of position to bring the sarplus population that it is difficult to convince some people 
handsome and richly-trimmed tea-gowns, which are sogenerally that it does not settle the whole question of poverty. Butina 
used for home dinner dresses, into use for the theatre. The more new land, men come face to face with the primal conditions of 
claborate tea-gowns, indeed, differ in no respect but a slight existence. There they learn, however here they may ignore or 
looseness in the fit from the Princess robes which were so deny, that capital is needed, as well as labour, for the production 
fashionable a few years ago. However, the movement has_ of all articles of necessity and use. There they learn that the 
not yet succeeded. But the short “ tea-jackets,’ as we call arts and refinements of life are luxuries obtained only at 
them—in Paris they are confessedly theatre bodices—worn the price of previous saving of wealth. It is of no 
with a nice skirt, are quite fit for opera or for small party wear. use to put human beings down on new soil without the 
They are in every sense bodices, only differing from ordinary means of cultivating it, and without the will and the 
costame bodies in being smarter than a walking or morning- ability to do the hard manual labour that is the basis of the 
dress could possibly be, and yet not at all cat down at the social superstructure everywhere. In Australia, in New Zealand, 
throat, or deprived of a large portion of their sleeves, as in the far west of America, everywhere the snme truth is 
even demi-toilette gowns generally are. Ina “tea-jacket” the foand—that itis notall men and women that will find a subsist- 
back and sides fit the figure closely, but the front is usually ence there, but that it is labourers of either sex in the prime of 
loose, though held in to the waist by a belt, or by a few their productive powers, possessed of health and strength and 
stitches on to the fitted lining. willingness to do the hard and coarse work of life for whom 
Such a jacket was worn, and looked well, ina box at the alone thereis room. This specially applies to women. 
Emyire Theatre on the first night of the new ballet. It was Lady Carrington, the wife of the Governor-General] of New 
of red plush, with Directoire revers of silk in the same shade, South Wales, has just written over to warn educated women 
the different sheen of the two materials giving needful variety; against going to that colony, unless they are prepared to do 
the vest was of white lace gathered in slightly tothe waist, but, servants’ work. Mrs. Steadman Aldis, wife of the Professor, 
nevertheless, falling easily ; the collar was covered with lace, sent a similar warning from Auckland some time ago. 
and closed with a diamond fichu-pin. Another, which I Even domestic servants find that they must work far harder, 
inspected recently at a French dressmaker’s, was of gold satin and do much rougher and more miscellaneous duties, than 
brocaded in Oriental tints, in which red predominated: avery the better class of servants are asked or will agree to 
handsome material. This was cut with a bas ue barely reach- undertake here. They go over thinking they can’t do washing, 
ing below the waist, even at the extreme back; and avest they can't clean boots and windows, and so on; but they soon 
(which did not quite reach the waist) of finely-pleated discover that such objections prevent their getting places at 
plain gold silk, was held in to the figure by a folded all, although their wages will be higher than at home when 
“Empire” sash of red silk. The inevitable three buttons they do get into situations. English women who have to 
of old silver decorated the loose edge of the bodice where it support themselves should know thatthis is the state of the 
met the vest on either side, and above them revers turned case, according to responsible testimony ; and hence that we 
back, faced with red silk, the extreme points of these coming cannot look to emigration as a perfect panacea for our 
right over the urm. The favourite copper-red, which is this ‘ over-womaned” difficulty. 
season to be called “ terra-cotta” (quite a different hue from The ladies nominated as candidates for the London School 
the terra-cotta of two years ago), made up well with adark- Board are only seven in number—far from a due proportion of 
blue plush, the latter forming an edging down either sideof the the fifty-two members, even if all the women candidates were to 
fronts, and alsoa collar, and about half the sleeves, which were be elected. They are—Mrs. Ashton Dilke (W. Lambeth), a lady 
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| THE FASHIONABLE TREATMENT OF THE PRESENT. 


All in Search of Health should call at the *Electropathic Institute” of the Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 52, Oxford-st., London, W. 


HARNESS’ ELECTRO-MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


MR. C. B. RARNESS’ ELECTRO-MASSAGE TREATMENT ~ — 


| SUFFERERS FROM 






: Has now assumed a definite scientific position, and 18 well worthy of the Inere serious Attontion 

WERVOUS DEBILITY, BRAIN FAG, of medical Practilroners, Wun for Ob aes reasons il cannot be mlopted Ny a nl men ley ed | The Medical Battery Company, Limited, beg to state that their Electric 
mw active practice, as they bave nevtber the time nor the conrventence for carrying Wo our, Bathe are constructed on the moat scientific principles for utilising the 
Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Constipation, Liver Pn inaking: Tits ainouncenient the Directorscd the MEIC AL. BATUBRY COME oar (Limited) transinisaion of currents of electricity in the Creatinent of disease, The 
and Kidney Disorders, Ladies’ Ailmente, Hysteria, feel they have mec a wide-spread professional and general want, They have specu ly fitted ts ’ Baths are luxurious in all their appointmenta, and it will he readily 
Rupture, &o , suites of rooma exclusively for this treatment, the arrapgements of whicl are replete with understootl that this constitutional method of using electricity, by 
’ "y every appoihtinent conducive to the confort of patients, which the whole of the body 23 brought! under its infnence at one time, 
SHOULD CONSULT MR. HARNESS TO-DAY, IMPORTANT NOTICE. isvf Ligh pathological value in conditions of chromic disease, part 

vrite dite MR . — om cularly Chose dependitig upon the presence of apecifie poisons in 
ee _C. B, HARNESS) th. compiny's consulting medical electrician and physician, | lacks ail other lhaurders in Which cutaneous electrisation is specially 






to the facthties and terms for Electro-Massage treatment will be forwarded on application, 


| NoOTK ONLY ADPRKSS — 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
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| PREMATURE OLD AGE! 
LOSS of VITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
all ORGANIC DERANGEMENTS yteld tore readily Co the healing tne 
flucnees of mild) Blectricity. as generated by wearing HARNESS’ 
ELEVTROPATHIC APPLIANCES, than toany Drug known to science. 
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ALL Of SZARCH On HEALTH SHOULD WEAR 


HARNESS’ | "rene 


“ELECTROPATHIC” 


Bariery BELT. 
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Mr. HARNESS shoutl be emantted at ance, either personally or by 
ictter, by all why angfer from 


Th wl, . attanna Moraine perce 
t . 










Rheumatism, Corpulence, Neuralgia, nee women ae 
Lumbago, Kidney Diseases, Female Disorders, sone EROYFORD OT. LONDON © 
Sciatica, Gout, Epilepsy, Liver Complaint, 

Nervous Exhaustion, Paralysis, Hysteria, 

Sleeplessne3s, Spinal Weakness, Consumption, 

Brain Fag, Indigestion, General and Local Debility, 

Hernia, Constipation, Functional Disorders, &€. 


“ELEOTROPATHIO” 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
52. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Foe the Treatment ard Care of RHEUMATISM. Gost, 

Scsatica, Lembago, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC APPLIANCES 
Promptly, Absolutely, and Permanently CURE. 


MEN and WOMEN 
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Read the fellewing Bran Fag. Slerplossnesa, General asd Local Debuty. TESTIMONIALS 
‘ESS’ w ; i f ID LIVER, Irdigzsuon, Constipation, Kidney ECOLTMURIR CY 
Who wear HARNESS world-famed ELECTROPATHIC BELT find that it TORPID Li igzxuon, Const 
prompry Restores Imiyptteed Vital Energy, Ipyvigorates the Debilitated Con- TESTIMOMALS, Disorders, Epilepsy. Hyztera, LADIES AILMENTS, } (SELECTED FROM THOUSANDGL 
euithtion, Somidates the Organic Action, Promotes the Circulation, Assists AELECTED FROU THOUBANDSL cuca” AILEN AILMENTS: 
Divestion, and promptly Renews that Vital Energy, the lose of which is the _—@6o—— Lo Rermere How, Weshee 
first eymptomof decay. Healing Properties are Multifarious ; it Stimulates NERVOUS EXHAUSTION vga bet op Faas sD 


the Funcoions of Various Organs, increases their Secretions, Gives Tone Co ” Herscee Howes, Lecd- pao ero 
Muscleaand Nerves, Relaves Mord Contrictions, tiipraves NUEriOn, antl 
Renews Exhnaasted Nerve Fores. Acting Dircetly on the System, it Sustains 


and Asaicte its Various Functions, aud thus Promotes the Health and 
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NEW RUPTURE APPLIANCES. 3 
o— MR. 

| RUPTURE TREATMENT Ae cores entiently 
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recommended as positively (be only reliable tieans ever discos ered for Di par poe peel 
the iimediate relief and ultttuate cure of Hernia. Sufferers from Fone ae oe eliee 


almost every forin of thie torturing complaint ay have the satisfaction 
of knowing that a complete cure by Mr. Harness’ treatment is not only 
wasible, but in many cases absolately certain, Read the following 
"ONVINCING TKSTEMONIAL, selected from hundreds, Mr. Robert 
Ford, Caderdywn Ville, Cowleigh-road, Nort Malvern, writes :— ee 
pow. To Mr. ¢, Bo Harnces. Dear Sir,—in May Jast I placed my sel 

under your treatment for Rapture, and after four months nae 
of your appliance Pomay pow safely say that If am COMPLETE { 
CURED. And my advice is to Chose who suffer in a similar way 
to at once place thenmwselves under your care. Te will niways he - 
very great pleasure tu ime to answer any inquiries with zen ct : 
my cate and your treanment.” You can he carefully examnipec axtora 
charue, hy aakilful surgeon at the Electropachic Institute, ae x oe 
atrest, London, W. (corner of Rathboue place). Don't delay, but Ca 


to-day If posstbie. 
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MR.C. 
THU MEDCOAL BATTERY COMPANY. LIMITED. 
§ 52. OX FORD ST., London, W. 


(Corner of Rathbore Piace). 
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: | A R N E Ss, Consulting Medical Electrician, 
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NOV. 10, 1888 
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of much ability; Mrs. Evans (Westminster), who has an ex- 
cellent record as a Guardian for the Strand Union; Mrs. 
Augusta Webster (Chelsea), who has been a member of the 
Board for six years, and who is an eminent literary woman, of 
gracious bearing and excellent temper; Miss Davenport-Hill 
(City), already for nine years a member; Mrs. Hicks (Mary- 
lebone) and Mrs. Besant (Tower Hamlets), both Socialists ; 
and Mrs. Maitland (Marylebone), who comes before the public 
for the first time. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


A meeting of the Mansion House Committee in connection 
with the Metropolitan Exhibition of the Royal Agricultural 
Society next year was held on Noy. 5, when it was announced 
that £3200, in addition to £2000 collected at Windsor, had 
been received towards the required fund of £20,000. 


In recognition of his public services during the last three 
years, ® complimentary dinner was given on Nov. 5, by 
members of the London School Roard, to the Rev. Joseph R. 
Diggle, M.A., the chairman. The gathering took place at the 
Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Métropole, and was presided 
over by Sir Richard Temple, M.P., the vice-chairman. 


A large deputation of the inhabitants of the Ward of 
Farringdon Without waited on the Lady Mayoress (Lady 
De Keyser) at the Mansion House on Nov. 5 in order to 
present to her a full-length portrait of her husband, the Lord 
Mayor, as an expression of their esteem and their appreciation 
of the manner in which the dnties of the Mayoralty have been 
carried out during the year. The presentation was made on 
the part of the subscribers by Mr. Deputy Walter. 


The retirement of Dr. G. H. Savage, M.D., from the office 
of Resident Physician and Medical Superintendent of Bethlem 
Hospital, to commence private practice in London as a con- 
sulting physician for mental disease, has given occasion toa 
signa) demonstration of esteem for his character and services. 
On Friday, Nov. 2, he was entertained at the Café Royal dy 
the past and present principal officers and resident students of 
the hospital and others, including the treasurer, Major Cope- 
land (author of the interesting “ History of Bridewell,” which 
we lately noticed); Dr. Hack Tuke, joint-editoer with Dr. 
Savage of the Journal of Mental Science; Dr. F. Taylor, 
Professor Stewart, of the Royal College of Surgeons; and 
Dr. Mickley, Superintendent Physician of St. Luke's Hospital. 
Dr. Percy Smith, who succeeds Dr. Savage at Bethlem, 
was in the chair. A testimonial gift, consisting of a large 
silver bowl and a pair of candelabra, manufactured by Mr. G. 
Lambert, of Coventry-street, was presented to Dr. Savage. with 
an illuminated address, declaring high appreciation of his 
exceptional ability and scientific attainments, and of his 
energetic and judicious administration, by which steady pro- 
gress has been effected in the rational and humane treatment 
of the patients. He entered Bethlem Hospital, with full 
medical qualifications, as a student in 1866, became one of the 
resident medical officers in 1872, and bas been Superintendent 
Physician since 1878. He is author of the valuable “ Manual 
of Insanity.” The toast of the evening was proposed by Dr. 
Mickley, and that of “Prosperity to Bethlem Hospital” by 
Dr. Beach, to which the treasurer responded. Mr. G. II. 
Haydon, the oldest in continuous service of the officers of the 
hospital, after bearing his testimony to its admirable manage- 
ment under Dr. Savage, proposed the health of Dr. Percy 
Smith, who has been three years assistant medical officer, after 
a distinguished career at St. Thomas's Hospital, and who is 
now in charge of Bethlem as Resident Physician. 


THE UNIVERSAL TREATMENT OF THE FUTURE. 


(Corner of Rathbone-place), and obtain particalars of 


ELECTRIC BATHS. 
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NOTE ONLY ADDR KESS— 
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52, OXFORD - STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. 
LADIES troubled with SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, MOLES, or other dis- 


firnrements should adopt Mr. C. B. Harness’ new painless method of 
} removing them by the Electrolytic Action of Electricity. 


HARNESS’ WORLD-FAMED PATENT ELECTROPATHIC BATTERY BELTS 


Are the only guaranteed genuine curative galvanic belts recommended 
by the leading medical and scientific authorities. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW EXTRACTS from the thousands of unsolicited 


TESTIMONIALS. 


received by Mr. Harnces. The public are invited to call and inapect the Originals 
‘at the Electropathic Conaulting-Rooma, 52, Orford-street, WwW, 


HAUSTIO: e— Horatio House, Leeds.— 
newt BEV OUS.. an Blectropatine bl from you in March, and bee 
lu state tliat i¢ has had a wonderful effect, my general health being my 
better; inf ct, so Much that | cannot deserihe it. 1 think they are worth 
their weight m gold, and would not tke to be without ope under any 
consideration. —Yours truly, J. DICKENSON, 
GQ —M¥r. J. B. Carne, Station Master, L. B. and 8. C. 
rae MBAG linction Station, &8.W., writes :-*] haye aah ed aes 
heneflt from wearing Your Electropathic Belt. The Lumbago and pa 
my back have both ceased.” bcecat atin 
’ S.— Mas. Osnornne, The Holes, 
Fons at rar Mies prices 2, lad —Your Electropathic Ae 
pal Belt has had a wonderful effect upon the circulation, et au poe 
the general vitality of the system. Since wearing the Bol 1AN oe Ceialk 
quite strong, and can walk miles without fatigue. 1 ain, tn fact, canny 


cured by your treatment.” nae 

s ington, 

— ARTHUR HiIPwRiL, Esq., Wood road, Geddingt ' 

Ker BPS haf in writes :—“ I cannot speak tou has ee AG 

tropathic treatment, it has been a great hoan to me. I use 0 y pee epee 
acveral times a day, but now | have none, and the peculisr sen<at 


denta) to this distressing disease entirely left me after wearipy your 


gery i H ich Free Press 
—¥r. R. J, WatTsos, Proprietor, Marwic 3 
13, Gore aes. Seciel writes : = Harness) Fleer i 1c Belt tet and 
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AGAINST FATIGUE. 
INCREASES MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH. 
GIVES PHYSICAL ENDURANCE 
AND STAYING POWER Foe Wy 
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Ladies will tad this dehent(al and refreshing TOLLET 
POWDER iuvaliatle as an appleaccon for ctte shon, reduce 
Rotoo ridds compleaton and hetehtenimg a path sku tea 
beauciGul tint, Cts apyeation absorte all tiemrre, and 
Induces that coolness snd comfort te the sku so desirable i 
the ballroom, Cheatre, or inthe open ame Price ts, per bon: 
per post, free from observation, ts. dd In three tints: 
Blanche, for fare skins: Noturelle, for darker complexions : 
and EKachel, for use by artifleial faghe, of al! Chenmusts and 
Perfiuuers, 

Depots: RL MOVEN DEN and SONS, 
31 und 32, Berners-street, W.; and vt, Cityeroad, E.C., London. 





Guaranteed by the use of HUNT'S FAMILY 
PILLS, Large numbers of people in robust 
health can teatify to the trath of this assere 
tion, having regulated themselves entirely by 
these Pilis for over 50 yenrs. One pill will 
invariably relleve, and a little perseverance 
radically cure. either a vorpie Liver, Costivee 
near, Indigestion, Pains in the Back or Head, 
Influenza or Feverish Cold, Rheamatism 
Lambago, eieemianey or Giddiness. THEY 
RESTORE BRIGHTNESS TO : EYE, 
CLEARNESS TO THE COMPLEXION, SHARP- 
NESS TO THE INTELLECT, AND ENERGY 
TO BOTH MIND AND BODY. To Ladies they 
are invalnabie. Sold everywhere, in boxes, 
In, 144. and 2s, Od, holesale Agents, 
WITCOX & CO., 289, Oxford Street, London, 
Post-free. 


Borier's Mosicat InstRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Violins. 
Violoncellos. 
Guitars. 
Bunjos. 
Harmoniums. 
Pianos. 
Cornets. 
Band Instruments. 
Musical Boxes. 
Flutes. 
Concertinas. 
Drums. 
Melodions. 


G. BUTLER, 


20, HAYMARKET, LONDON. wie 
Illustrated Price-List (Sixty Pages) post-free. 


WALKERS CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


An Jilustrated Catalogue of Watches aud Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on appleation to 
JOHN WALKER. 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Liats, post-free. 
Children's Hemstitched x 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 











- §CHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in }lb., 4lb., and 1 1b. Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, ae. 





Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsin and Indigestion ; Specin)} 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Dixeases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyapeptica; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for ono stamp. 

Address: Publisher, 46, Holborn 


Viaduct, London, L.C. ( 
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Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PA LATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, M™.D., 
Physician, Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 


“T have found your Light- Brown Oil much more 
uniform fn character, more uniform in its action, and 
more vasily digested than any other Cod- Liver OU,” 





Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M™M.D., 
Physician to the Weatminster Hospitat, 

“The value of Dk. DE Joxca's Light-Brown Cod- 
Liver Of] as a therapeutic agent Ina number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine,” ° 


Sir JOHN T. BANKS, Bart., M.D., 
Physician tn Ordinary to the Queen in Iretand. 


_“Teonsider Dr, DE JONGH's Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil the best of all the specimens of OL which have ever 
come under my notice.” 


Sir GEORGE H. PORTER, F.R.C.S.1I., 
Surgeon tr Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


“T am frequently in the habit of ordering Dk. DE 
Jonas Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oll, and consider ita 
very efficacious remedy.” 


Bold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.: Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 


Sole Consignées- ANSAR, HARFORD, & 


CAUTION, — Resist mercenary attempta ta 
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cOo., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


recommen or substitute inferior kinds. 


ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
B. SAVORY anp SONS, 


ND CLOCK MAKERS, 





11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain cotp half- 
hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 


£1 
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in SILVER cases re “ 


CHAINS FOR LADIES. 


000 
310 0 


18-ct. gold, our own make. Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. 
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Bizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 


TUustrated Pamphlet with Prices of Watches, Chains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks, of ail the newest Patterns, forwarded gratis 
and vest-free, on applicalian, 
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PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 


Mourning Goods will he forwarded to any partof Kuglind on 
Approhation--no matter the distance—wieh an excellent Henne 
Dresamaker cf desired) without any extra charge whatever. 

Address—PETPER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Keyent-st, 


NEXPENSIVE 


Richest Qualities, can be supphed by PETER ROBINSON, 


and to lake orders, cimedrately on recerpe of fetter or telegram, 


PRESCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 


UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing " MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. 
49. 6d.. 55. Od., to 10s, od. 


VENING and DINNER DRESSES, A superior 
angdostperh variety, all very moderale in price, varying 
from 1 to lo wuineas, 


YEW BLACK 


Deautiful variety of New Designa from 14 to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


PETER ROBINS 


THE SEASON. 





MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 tO 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 








MOURNING, as well as the 






antueeous terns, to Fanaiies, Good Neon Dressmakers 
to nll parts of England with a fill assortment of couds, 








Rescnut-street, Nos, 266 to woe, 





Very moderate charges, 


S, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 






Patterns free, 







A fresh delivery from “Cont,” 3s. 1d., 
Patterns free, 










MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 






New and Novel. 






MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
26 to 22, REGENT-STREET. 
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MOURNING WAREHODSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
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FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


DETECTION 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


ENOWW all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 
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These Maunificent Starnes are set. 
in GOLD, HALL- MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 
men; detecrion wppossible ; and Tf 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. ae bor 
hapey and lustre sre most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


The Stones being real Crystala, and 
aglenditly faceted, They will resist 
acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All 
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OCH : pias beautifully finished. 
‘Size Staller, 108. Smaller, 108, SCARF PIN, — gingle-stone Earrings, from 108, 
aera ieee 16s. 5. er par: Searf Pins, Shirt Studs. 
with Smaller, 108. per anta, Necklets, &c., His, Ca £M. 
ee Stud to) = Much worn for Court and other 
Wires, at salve) Match, = saccasions. Testimonials from atl 
Price. 8s, and 108, parts of the World, These stones 


are daily gaining great reputation 
threughour the World. and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec. 
tion now ON VIEW. Winch astonishes 


all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 


NotTick. — These stones cannot 
pesaibly be had Bee ined 
rice, and are only to he obftaine 
ve he SOLE IMPORTER aud 

MANU FACTUKER, 


ARTHUR 0. FAULKNER, 
REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1880. 
Two Doors from Burlington-strect. 
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167, 


ComET BRroocn, 
Ss. 6d. 
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IMBRELLAS. 
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0X ¢ 
“LIMITED * 
FE THIS }NAMEISON 
”CEVERY UMBRELLA} FRAME YOU BUY 


'S.FOX &COLIMITED. 


» -PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL94 


TERLING IMPROVEMENTS INUMBRELLA FRAME 
















SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially tor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
menely nominal price over inferior 
ma kes. 
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TORPID LIVER | 
RTERS| Positively cured by 





these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty ee eh A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta.te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
I bee asorepecanee Bowels and prevent 
Oonauipaiion ana Piles. The smallest and 
| easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentile 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. tandard Pill of the United States. In 
| phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
| by post. 
| Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





















HALL-MARKEDSILVER BRIAR PI PE, 
beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 
covered case. Free by Parcel Pust, 3s. 6d. 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston-street, 

Irmingham, 
Wholesale Manu- 
facturer, T[ilus. 
trated Catalogue 
Free. 
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“‘QSCONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH). 
“WALLACE MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 





THE “‘ BALLYHOOLEY’ WHISKY 


(REGISTERED BRANDS.) 


(IRISH), 


Wholesale and Export of J.& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 





CAM 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


Sce Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 

‘** Croydon, 1885. 
“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, Iam happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton’s Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 

suffering from the same. 
“J, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimontals, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 











ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, BdeStrasbourg 


ED) PIN AUT): teehaed Periumes 


ED PINAUD: ona S08P 


The best soap known. 
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REAL CERMAN HOLLOW-GROUND 
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direct froin the Englist 
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Depot, 51, FPrith-street, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

There are three ladies in America who make a profession of 
teaching whist. If there were but a fourth—for one cannot 
imagine any lady playing “dummy '"—they would form the 
most charming rubber in the world. But of course these 
blessings to civilisation are scattered over the United States, 
like missionaries: only, instead of forming congregations, 
they “establish whist-centres.” I hope also they have another 
institution in common with missionary enterprise—that of 
“making a collection”; for the labourer in every field is 
worthy of his hire. We learn from the Wilwaukee Sentinel 
that that town rejoices in the presence of the most eminent of 
these three lady professors. The Milwaukee young women, of 
whom no less than 193 are or have been her pupils, are as dis- 
tinguished in this branch of science as are our own Girton and 
Newnham girls in other branches. Their “ head”—to use the 
term employed in “ The Princess " for the lady who occupied a 
somewhat similar position—has written treatises on whist, wo 
are told, “ for several railroad companies for issuance in book 
form.” It would therefore seem that these students are so 
eager to attain proficiency that they even play in the trains. 
This is diligence indeed ; and it is humiliating to reflect that 
if they followed this wholesome and delightful pursuit in our 
own country, they might be taken up, under a bye-law, and 
prosecuted as card-sharpers. I noticed, only last week, an 
indignant letter from some morose traveller on the Brighton 
railway demanding to know why this law was not enforced, 
and the whist-players—the spectacle of whose simple enjoy- 
ment had stirred his bile—were not thrown into dangeons. 
But in Milwaukee—rather o faster place, one would think, 
than its name suggeste—there is Liberty, though no license 
(unless I have been misinformed) for spirituous liquors. What 
I would like to read, even more than this professor's treatises, 
would be her educational experiences. 


I have tried to teach young ladies whist myself—of course 
I played (and I venture to hope there was reciprocity in the 
stake) for love—but with rather unsuccessful results. They 
did not say, as I once heard a well-known philosopher observe, 
when compelled to make up a rubber—“ I protest, at starting, 
against any inference being drawn by my partner from any 
card I may happen to play; bht it was evidently on that 
understanding that they proceeded. Unlike him, however, 
they always professed to know the game: “ We are not scien- 
tific players, you know, as we want to become; but we have 
family whist at home.” “Do your people play the penul- 
timate ?” I once inquired of one of them. “ Not that I know 
of,” she answered (very sweetly, bnt with some of that 
‘“‘amazement’’ which is so deprecated in the marriage ser- 
vice). “Sophie plays the piano, and Julia the harp; but 
none of us play the penultimate.” It was one of my chief 
difficulties that I could not prevent my pupils’ thoughts from 
straying from the matter in hand into distant spheres. I 
could never make them perceive the conventional invitation 
for tramps. “ You didn’t notice my ask-for-truamps?” I would 
sometimes delicately observe, when all had been lost through 
that neglect. My fair partners would only smile (which, 
however. I need not say was recompense cnough for me) and 
shake their pretty heads : one of them replied, “ I never heard 
you.” My best pupil used to boast that she could “ always see 
a ‘picture-peter’;" but she couldn't. As for asking for trumps 
themselves, to give you an idea of how they grasped the mean- 
ing of it—not that they were stupid (they were as sharp as 
needles, only some other magnet than the game of whist was 
always attracting them)—one of them once said to me, “ Why 
should I have asked ; I had plenty of them?" In Milwaukee— 
whose whist club is, we are told, the largest in the West—its 
lady professor may not have had these difficulties to overcome; 
or, as is very probable, she was much sharper with her pupils 
than I ever dared, or wished, to be; but her experience with 
them wonld be very interesting, and, for once, a novel con- 
tribution to the great female educational movement. 


“Justice to Jarymen” would not be a bad cry to go to the 
country with—and also the’town. There is, very properly, 
much sympathy expressed for the unemployed, but very little 
for this unhappy class, who are employed but don't want to 
be. They are summoned in the most violent and offensive 
terms tbat the Law can devise, though (because in this case she 
is not paid for tediousness) in unusually curt ones, and with a 
varuce threat (‘whereof fail not") to conclude with. The 
affair is so managed that the greatest possible inconvenience 
is inflicted ; there is no name on the summons to indicate to 
whom you are to state that you are dangerously ill, while 
‘personal attendance ” to explain your reason for exemption to 
the Court is absolutely insisted upon. If one had an infectious 
disorder, it would be a great temptation to accede to this 
proposa), and “give it” the Court. If you do go, you are 
hustled by ushers, and kept “ couling your heels, and much more 
delicate portions of your frame, in draughts, and told “to 
wait,” or that you are not wanted to-day, but must come to- 
morrow, and all this with an impertinence of manner that 
only belongs (with the exception, perhaps, of an underling in 
a Government office) to a myrmidon of the law. If, on the 
other hand. yon are one of the Elect, you have by no means the 
great advantages ascribed to persons in that condition. You 
will be shut up in a box without a lid to it, and have, perhaps, 
to listen for many days to arguments about the right 
of way through some moor or wood, where nobody in his 
senses, one would think, would ever want to go, and in which 
it is impossible to take the faintest interest—and all for 
twenty-one shillings by way of recompense. The jury system 
may be a necessity, for all I know; but the victims who are 
sacrificed to it,and are the only persons concerned, from the Judge 
to the doorkeeper, who are not decently remanerated for their 
services, should at least be treated with civility and shielded from 
discomfort. It is not a personal matter, for, thank Heaven ! I 
have an infirmity which releases me from this obligation; Iam 
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pleading for my fellow-creatures to whom this public service is 
made so abhorrent that—worse than soldiers who maim them- 
selves to escape the military yoke—some of them will even 
pretend to have neither creed nor morals in order to evade it. 
And now—last grain that breaks the camel's back—a Judge 
has decreed that the consolations of literature (even through- 
out a right-of-way case) must be denied to jurymen. Once in 
the box, they are to be spared not onc syllable of forensic 
eloqnence—the opening of the counsel, the contests between 
himself and his learned friend on the other side, the badgering 
of the witnesses, the summing-up of the Judge. To look ata 
newspaper is pronounced to be contempt of Court. Well, per- 
haps there is something to be said against newspapers : the 
newspaper has speeches in it, and may produce somnolency ; 
but would there be any harm ina jaryman who is getting 
vertigo from a right-of-way casc, to refresh himself with a 
pocket novel and then to vote with his foreman or the 
majority, whichever seems to promise the quickest way out of 
his trouble? I notice—if I may say as much without disrespect 
to any Commission, Parliamentary or otherwise—that when 
Judges themselves have to act as jurymen they don’t secm to 
like it. 


A great poet has told us that in his boyhood he was 
under the mistaken impression that the tree-tops were “ close 
against the sky,” and that when he came to maturity “ it 
gave him little joy” to know that he was farther off from 
heaven than when he was a boy. It ought (by analogy) to 
give general satisfaction that the sun has been discovered to 
be nearer us than we thought it was. By establishing ten 
stations of observation in the United States, and taking 1472 
photographs of the transit of Venus,an American astronomer has 
found that the parallax is 8847 minutes. She must go much 
faster than a mile a minute, since the total result of our distance 
from the great luminary is thus proved to be 92,385,000 
miles. Previous British calculation added erroneously 130,000 
mniles to these figures—a circumstance which was, no doubt, 
made use of in the late Irish vote for the Presidency, as 
evidencing our desire to keep the democracy as much as 
possible in the dark. 


In these days of doubt as to the failare or success of mar- 
riage, a late matrimonial event at Barnet between two 
“parties ’ of an age to know their own minds and with a pro- 
longed experience of the subject in question, has a peculiar 
attraction and significance. The proportion of their years to 
one another was exactly what is recommended by the highest 
authorities, the gentleman being seventy-six and the lady 
seventy-one ; and notwithstanding that they had been dependent 
on one another's society for half their lifetime they had never 
complained of ennui at home. On the other hand, they had 
applied for and obtained “ out-door relief,” which .was the 
cause of their interesting case being made public. This grant 
in aid was objected to by certain of the parish guardians, on 
account of their never having been bound together by what 
an eloquent female writer has termed “the golden chain of 
matrimonial slavery,’ with which it was therefore decided 
they should be, even thus tardily, at once united. As they were 
unhappily without the means of giving the usual déjefiner, or 
even providing one for themselves, one of the workhouse 
authorities kindly undertook to supply a wedding-cake, and 
another provided a carriage and pair (let us hope with favours) 
to transport the happy pair to church. An immense congre- 
gation witnessed the ceremony, which went off without a hitch 
save for the absence of a ring, which was, however, ingeni- 
ously furnished from a pew curtain. The resalt of this some- 
what unusual alliance will be watched by all those interested 
in this much-debated question with curiosity. Whatever 
happens amiss can, at least, never be set down to the ordinary 
causes of recklessness and precipitancy, or disregard of the 
advice of friends. 


The Spectator has a correspondent in New Zealand who 
sends it a charming ancedote this week of a young Maori's 
sacrifice to vanity. Someone had given him a pair of boots: 
bat finding them too short, and being unable to force them on, 
he sliced off his big toes with a hatchet, to harmonise with 
the length of the other ones, applied some juice of the flax 
plant (Phormium tenar) —the giving the botanical name 
strikes one as a very pretty touch in snch a story—to stop 
the bleeding, and wore the boots till they (not the boots, 
but his toes) were healed. No doubt, in a male. such vanity 
is rare ; but I know many a Mary here at home (the name is 
spelt a little differently, and the sex is feminine, but the charac- 
ter is identical) who endures similar torments every day of 
her life, not only in her “tootsicums” (as she calls her feet, 
which are not quite so diminutive as she would have them 
to be), but in much more vital portions of her dainty frame. 
To one who is acquainted with the structure of the human 
body the sight of her waspish waist arouses the tenderest pity ; 
one is inclined—though, of course, one never does, or hardly 
ever—to put one’s arm (twice) round it and murmur: “ How 
can you, can you do so?” To poke fun at the poor New 
Zealand dude, who, at least, has his Phormium tenar, while 
such things are being doneat home, “ in the best circles,” without 
any such mitigation, is surely to strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel. 


Literature is but a poor calling, so far as its profits are 
concerned, to any of its professors, but least of all to those 
whose mission is to make science popular. A few—a very 
few—scientific men of reputation may command a sale 
among the rich and learned for great works of a corresponding 
bulk and price ; but those whose humble, but not less useful, 
task is to teach the secrets of science to the crowd must do so 
by means of cheap books; and “thecrowd,” compared with the 
public that welcome a lighter kind of literature, is not a large 
one. If the education of their fellow-creatures is not, like 
virtue, its own reward, its remuneration is still very small ; 
and those who are benefited by it owe them something beside 
gratitude. The late Mr. R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, is an 
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example of this ill-rewarded class. A petition, I read, has been 
signed by many distinguished persons in favour of his widow 
and six children for a Government pension. If there is any 
pretence remaining of devoting the proceeds of the national 
bounty to those for whom it was designed, here is surely a 
claim that should not be disregarded. ‘The total resources of 
Mr. Proctor’s family are said to be but £150. Whata mockery 
it is to call a2 man a “ popular writer,” when with all his toil 
and pains, and an unquestioned economy, such a pittance is all 
that he can leave behind him! 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The contest between the “ Democratic " and the “ Republican ” 
parties, in the United States of America, for the election of 
delegates of the several States, in proportion to the numbers 
of the population in each State, to choose the President of tke 
Union for the next four years, has resulted in the victory of 
the “ Republican” party, whose candidate, General Benjamin 
Harrison, will therefore be elected instead of Mr. Grover 
Cleveland, and will be installed in office early next year. 
Benjamin Harrison was born in August, 1833, at North Bend, 
on the Ohio, and was cducated at Cary’s Academy, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, and at the Miami University at Oxford, 
after which he studied law at Cincinnati two years. At 
the age of twenty he married Miss Carrie L. Scott, daughter 
of the Rev. J. W. Scott, of Oxford, Ohio, and has two 
children. In 1854 Harrison removed to Indianapolis, where 
he began his work in politics. In 1860 he was elected 
reporter of the Supreme Court of Indiana. In 1862, when 
the Union armies had met with reverses in the South, 
he obtained a Lieutenant's commission, went into camp 
with Company A of the 70th Indiana Regiment, and in Jess 
than thirty days led to the front a regiment of 1000 fighting 
men. Doring the Atlanta campaign Genera) Harrison took 
the place of General Butterfield as Brigade Commander. In 
the fall of 1864 General Harrison was re-elected reporter of 


_ the Indiana Supreme Court; in the same year he hecamea 


member of a law firm; and was elected Governor of Indiana 
in 1880. In January, 1881, General Harrison was elected to 
the United States Senate, and his term of six years as Senator 
of the United States established his reputation as a sound 
statesman and a powerful debater. He is an advocate of Civil 
Service reform. 


THE EX-MAYOR OF CARDIFF. 


Sir Morgan Morgan, the ex-Mayor of Cardiff, was on Tuesday, 
Nov. 6, presented with his portrait, accompanied with a silver 
dinner-service, sabscribed for by numerous friends and fellow- 
townsmen, in recognition of bis many good qualities and 
efficient services as Chief Magistrate of the borough, as well 
as of the liberal hospitality which characterised his tenure of 
office last year. The subscriptions amounted to upwards of 
£1000, and the presentation was made at the Townhall by the 
Mayor, Alderman Jacobs, in the presence of a large assembly 
of ladies and gentlemen. Cardiff is one of the most flourishing 
towns in the empire, and its population has increased since 
the last census was taken from 86,000 to upwards of 
130,000. A knowledge of this fact was probably one of tho 
circumstances which induced Lord Salisbury to recommend her 
Majesty to confer upon the ex-Mayor the honour of knight- 
hood, in commemoration of the Jubilee year, and the dis- 
tinction thus worthily bestowed gave great satisfaction, not 
only in Cardiff, but throughout the Principality. Sir Morgan 
Morgan, who practises ns a solicitor, is descended from an old 
Carmarthenshire family, and it is not 4 little singular that his 
brother, Colonel Morgan, now fills the offices of the Mayor of 
the borough and High Sheriff of the county of Brecon—a 
combination of distinctions to which Mr. Justice Matthew 
made a graceful allasion in charging the Grand Jury at the 
last assizes. The Portrait of Sir Morgan Morgan is by Mr. B. 
F. Marks, of Fitzroy-square, London. 


DISASTER AT MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND. 


Many English tourists know the charming Swiss Riviera at 
the head of the Lake of Geneva. They have viewed with 
delight the shady, flowery gardens of Clarens, with its bright 
bine-clad slopes, so dear to Rousseau, the noble sweep of the 
blue lake, the crags and fir-woods of Naye and Jaman, with 
their scenery “beautiful as a dream,” the shining snows of 
the Dent du Midi in the background, and the stately city of 
palatial hotels that has risen along the lake at Vernex aud 
Montreux, extending to the historic walls of Chillon. They 
will be sorry to learn that this favourite abode, on this 
smiling shore, has been suddenly exposed to dire devastation, 
and has narrowly escaped destruction on the Clarens-Vernex 
side. Among recent improvements in this district, besides the 
cable-rail up to the pretty village of Glion, on the hill imme- 
diately overhanging Montreux, is an electric tramway from 
Vevey, through Montreux, to Chillon. Giving life to the 
whole region with its cheery horn, and by night with its 
bright red and green Jights, this line has been a great con- 
venience to visitors, and is a pleasing evidence of the progressive 
spirit of Switzerland. 

On an eminence directly above the west end of Montreux, 
and opposite Glion, at an elevation of about 700 ft. above the 
lake, is the little village of Sonzier, where the Electric Com- 
pany has established a reservoir providing the water power to 
work the dynamos of the company. The reservoir was sur- 
rounded by solid walls of limestone, protected outside by 4 
substantial earthwork ; but it appears that certain misgivings 
were entertained latterly respecting the solidity of the struc- 
ture, and the official commissioned to inspect it reported it to 
be somewhat insecare, especially if overfilled. Whether or not 
this contingency occurred is at present undetermined ; but 
on the dismal morning of Nov. 6, in the darkness of 
five o'clock, a sudden, rushing, thundering noise was 
heard, and down came the waters of the reservoir, breaking 
down all barriers, ploughing up broad spaces of vineyard, 
snapping aged walnnut-trees. slicing their way through inter- 
vening cottages and hamlets, shaking down solid walls, 
tossing the unhappy residents out of their beds and burying 
them under earth, stones, and mud, three meétres deep. 
Sweeping down some of the main thoroughfares of Montreux, 
it poured into the lake, narrowly shaving the well-known 
Hotel du Cygne and the German Protestant charch. When 
our Correspondent visited the scene of this disaster he was 
impressed with the wonderful escape the town had made. But for 
the railway, which was itself covered with rabble and mad, 
and for some massive intervening walls, which diverted the 
raging waters, all the front houses of Montreux to the west 
might have been demolished in an instant. 

The authorities seem to have exerted themselves laudably 
to repair the disaster. The railway was rapidly restored for 
traffic, and masses of large stones, gravel, and mud were 
from the main street ; but there are still great piles of stones. 
brought down by this water avalanche, while many of the gutted 
houses threaten speedy collapse, if not promptly removed. 
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MUSIC. 
An important addition has been made to musical activity in 
London by the resumption of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
Which entered on their thirty-first season on Nov. 12. 
The large attendance at St. James's Hall proved—as on 
many former occasions—the strong hold which these per- 
formances have taken on the London musical public. Their 
recurrence is as anxiously expected as their temporary cess- 
auion 18 widely regretted. In the midst of much that is 
me‘etricious in London music, these concerts serve as wholesome 
Correctives, by excellent performances of works by the great 
masters in a form of composition free from all admixture 
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SKETCHES AT A FREE LIBRARY, 


of the ad captandum tculqgue, In addition to compositions 
that have taken rank as classics, the programmes occasionally 
offer examples of contemporary productions, so as to afford 
opportunities for judging of the progress, or otherwise, of 
creative musical power. In recent seasons the introduction of 
novelties has, wisely, been somewhat restricted—but few of 
these being found to stand the test of repetition; while the 
number of established masterpieces that will bear unlimited 
rehearing is almost beyond reckoning. The programme of the 
opening night of the new season was of sterling interest. 
Beethoven's Third Rasoumowski Quartet, led by Madame 
Neérnda (Lady Hallé), in association with Mr. L. Ries, 
Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti, and Schumann's pianoforte 
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trio in D minor, respectively opened and closed the concert ; 
the other instrumental pieccs of the evening having included 
three charming movements by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie (from his 
Op. 37) for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment. Miss 
Fanny Davies was the solo pianist, her chief performance 
having been in Beethoven's serics of variations in Ii flat, 
in a theme from his “ Eroica” symphony. ‘These were very 
artistically rendered by the young lady pianist, who also 
sustained the principal part in Schumann’s trio. The names 
of the executants in each case sufficiently indicate the merits 
of the performances. The vocalist was Miss Liza Lehmann, 
who sang Bach’s air, “ Willst du Mein Herz?” and two songs 
of her own composition, with much refinement. 
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SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: THE BOW. RIVER VALLEY, FROM BANFF. 
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PART OF TRAIN, WITH THE IMPERIAL CARRIAGES, 
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FOKE PART OF THE TRAIN, FALLEN OVER THE LEFT-HAND SIDE OF THE EMBANKMENT. 


THE ACCIDENT TO THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA'S TRAIN ON THE AZOV RAILWAY.—FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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CAPTURED EAST AFRICAN SLAVES AT ADEN. 
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THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION, 


Oor Artist has made further Sketches in the Court of Inquiry 
held by the three Judges, Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, 
and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, the Special Commissioners 
appointed under an Act of Parliament to investigate the 
“ charges and allegations” set forth by the Times against Mr. 
Parnel] and other Irish members of Parliament connected 
with the Irish Land League and the Jrish National League. 
The proceedings on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 8 and 
Nov. 9 were of painful interest. from the appearance as 
witnesses of several widows whose husbands were murdered 
by the “Moonlightera" and other agents of the system 
of agrarian terrorism, and whose sad tales were heard with 
deep sympathy. One was Mrs. J. II. Blake, of Rathville, 
near Loughrea, Galway, wife of the agent of Lord Clanricarde, 
killed in her presence on June 29, 1882; she described how 
three shots were fired, wounding herself and o servant, and 
killing Mr. Blake, on the gar. and how he lay dead on the 
road, weltering in his blood, while the people refused to help 
her. The portraits of three other victims’ widows, Mrs. 
Connors and Mrs. Dempsey, whose cases have been noticed, 
and Mrs. Lyden, whose case was again referred to in the 
examinations of other witnesses on Tuesday, Nov. 13, will be 
found among our Sketches; Lyden was shot, by order of a 
Land League meeting, for herding cattle on o farm from 
which a tenant had been evicted. We have not space to 
describe the evidence given by the numerous witnesscs, 
including three ‘ boycotted " landlords, a sergeant and several 
constables of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and some farmers 
and labourers, who had acted with the Land Leaguers or the 
Fenians, besides Mr. Chester Ives, the special correspondent of 
the Vew York Ucrald, who was mentioned last weck. 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT TO THE 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


The accident that occurred on Oct. 29, near Borki, in South 
Russia, to the Imperial special train #y which the Emperor and 
Empress, with their children, were travelling homeward from 
the provinces around the Sea of Azov, was related last week. 
It occasioned the loss of nearly a dozen lives, and thirty or 
forty persons were seriously injured, but tueir Imperial 
Majestics and the members of their family were unhurt. Two 
farther Illustrations of this disaster are now presented. One 
is a view of several of the carriages fallen over the left-hand 
side of the embankment, with a piece of the rail twisted into 
a sharp curve and lifted above the bed of the railway. The 
carriages seen in this Sketch are those of Baron Possiet, the 
Minister of “‘ Ways and Communications ” (including railways), 
the van conveying workmen and materials for repairs to the 
train, if needful ; the van containing the clectric light appa- 
ratus for the train, with some of the luggage: these carriages 
preceded the two engines, which were placed together in the 
middle of the train. One of the engines, decorated with 
branches of trees and wreaths of folfage, is seen in this 
Sketch, thrown off the rails, with an engine -tender 
behind it. The remaining portion of the train is delineated 
in the second Sketch; it begins with the other engine and 
tender ; there is a van with electric wires, a locksmith’s work- 
shop van, a travelling kitchen, a buffet for refreshments, o 
dining-saloon (in which the Emperor and Empress were at the 
time), and last came the saloon carriage for the Imperial 
Princes and Princesses. the saloon carriage for the Emperor 
and Empress, nnd one for the Czarewitch. Some of these 
carriages, it will be seen, were thrown off the rails, and partly 
down the embankment, while others continued in their right 
position, which may have been owing to their weight. They 
did not get lifted on the top of each other, as happens so often 
in these disasters. But there is no doubt that the rails, which 
were in bad repair, gave way at first under the carriage of the 
Minister of State who was officially responsible for the 
management of all the railways in Russia; and Baron 
Possiet, as well as the director of this particular line, has 
incurred the penalty of dismissal. The Emperor and Empress 
exerted themselves personally on the spot, with great zeal and 
tenderness, in the relief of their unfortunate fellow-pas- 
sengers maimed or crushed by this accident; and their 
Majesties have taken care to provide for those left destitute 
among the families of the persons killed. 


A LITERARY LODGE OF FREEMASONS. 


On Thursday. Nov. 8, being the festival of the “ Quatuor 
Coronati,” or Four Holy Crowned Martyrs, in the Roman 
Calendar, the lodge of that name, under the registry of the 
Grand Lodge of England, met at Freemasons’ Hall. for the 
purpose of installing the new Master and inducting the other 
office-bearers. The Master-elect, who was Mr. William Simp- 
son, the well-known Special Artists of 7he Illustrated London 
Vews, was duly placed in the chair of King Solomon, by the 
retiring Master, Mr. R. F. Gould, and afterwards invested his 
subordinate officers. The lodge of the “Quatuor Coronati.” 
which takes its name from the legendary saints of the build- 
ing trades, was established in 1ss4; but owing to its first 
Master. Sir Charles Warren. having been sent to South Africa 
on military duty at the close of that year, the actual com- 
mencement of its Masonic labours only dates from January, 


1886. The object of the founders was to provide a centre and - 


bond of union for students of Freemasonry, and its progress 
has already far outstripped the modest expectations of the 
little band of authors and artists, for whose fraternal asso- 
ciation it was called into existence. At the end of the first 
year of real work it was decided to establish. under the name 
of the “ Correspondence Circle,” a literary society. in close and 
intimate connection with the lodge. The numbers of the 
association have increased from 155 to nearly 450 in the past 
twelvemonth. No persons are admitted to the full member- 
ship of the lodge without a literary or an artistic qualification, 
but this restriction does not extend to the outer or “ corre- 
spondence” circle. Papers are read at all the meetings, which 
are printed in the “ Transactions” of the lodge. The * Quatuor 
Coronati ” have an admirable treasurer in Mr. Walter Besant, 
and Mr. G. W. Speth is the indefatigable secretary. 





Miss Amelia B. Edwards has been lecturing on Ancient 
Egypt in the Midlands, in the North of England, and in 
Scotland. 

Mr. John Boyd has been elected Lord Provost of Edinbargh, 
in room of Sir Thomas Clerk, who retired at the close of the 
three years’ term of offic2. Mr. Boyd has been a member of 
the Council for about twenty-five years, and has filled the 
offices of bailie and treasurer. 

The Glasgow International Exhibition was closed on Satar- 
day, Nov. 10, the total namber of visitors on the closing day 
heing 117,90]. Since the Exhibition was opened, on May 8, 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the visitors have nambered 
five million and three-quarters. A sam of £120,000 was taken 
at the gates, besidcs £45,000 drawn from season-tickets. There 
is a sarplus of £40.00), which will probably be used for 
promoting art and science iu Glasgow. 








“MANY A SLIP BETWEEN THE CUP AND 
THE LIP.” 


The experience of most of us has often confirmed the truth of 
this proverb among the various unforeseen accidents besetting 
all human plans and hopes. It is not uncommon to see the 
simplest and most innocent purposes suddenly disappointed, 
and frequently by the unjust intervention of marauders or. 
defrauders seizing that which is just about to be rightfully 
bestowed on another. This is the temporary misfortune of the 
child's favourite dog, with his saucer of milk which is un- 
happily broken, and its contents greedily lapped up by two 
canine intruders, leaving the child, as well as the bereaved pet 
Doggy, to mourn over its loss. ‘Ihey have not sufficient 
courage or strength to drive away those unlicensed devourers 
of the spilt milk, which might otherwise serve the turn in 
spite of the rain of the saucer. The child may, perhaps, be 
also in some fear of disgrace, on returning to the house, for 
carelessness in the use of a fragile vessel which was of greater 
value than the milk. But it is to be hoped that the kitchen or 
dairy store can yet supply a fresh allowance, under safer 
guardianship, to satisfy the lawful wants of the dog for which 
this customary benefit was properly intended. 


OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF LUCAN. : 

Field Marshal Sir George Charles Bingham, third Earl of 
Lucan, Baron Lucan 
of Castlebar, and a 
Baronet of Nova 
Scotia, Colonel Ist 
Life Guards, Lord 
Lieutenant of Mayo, 
a Representative 
Peer, died Nov. 10, 
‘@ in his eighty-ninth 
year. He was eldest 
son of Richard, 
second Earl. by Lady 
Elizabeth Belasyse, 
his wife, daughter 
and co-heir of the last Earl of Fauconberg. He entered the 
Army in 1816, and attained the rank of Major-General in 1851]. 
In the Crimean War he commanded the Cavalry Brigade, and 
received several distinctions, viz.: Medal with four clasps, 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, the Legion of Honour, the 
Medjidieh, &c. He became Lieutenant-General in 1858, General 
in 1865, and Field Marshal in 1887. His Lordship married, 
June 29, 1829, Lady Anne Brudenell, daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Cardigan, and by her (who died April 2, 1877) had 
issue, two sons and four daughters. The eldest son, George, 
Lord Bingham (born in 1830, and married to Lady Cecilia 
Catherine, youngest daughter of the fifth Duke of Richmond, 
K.G.), succeeds as fourth Earl of Lucan. 

We give a Portrait of the late Earl of Lucan, from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Maull and Fox. 


MR. COMPTON FERRERS. 

Mr. Compton Gerard Ferrers, male representative of the great 
house of Ferrers, and senior coheir of the barony of Ferrers of 
Chartley. died on Nov. 6 at 78, Cadogan-place. He was born, 
May J2, 1818, the third son of the late Mr. Edward Ferrers, of 
Baddesley Clinton, in the county of Warwick, by Lady Harriet 
Anne, his wife, second daughter, and eventual coheiress of 
George, second Marquis Townshend and sixteenth Lord Ferrers 
of Chartley. He succeeded his brother, Marmion Edward 
Ferrers, of Baddesley Clinton, in 1854. 


HON, MRS. CAULFEILD. 

Hon. Annette Caulfeild, younger daughter of Richard, third 
Lord Castlemaine, and wife of Colonel James Alfred Caulfeild, 
of Drumcairne, county Tyrone, Comptroller of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, died at Dublin Castle on 
Nov. 10. The death of this estimable lady is deeply deplored. 
Her marriage was on Feb. 2, 1858, and its issne one daughter, 
Constance Elizabeth, now Countess of Ranfurly. 





We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Rev. James Camphell Home, A.M.. for forty years 
Vicar of Rawcliffe, Lancashire, recently, at Chester. 

Mr. Arthur Willmore, landscape engraver, on Nov. 3, aged 
seventy-four. He was one of the last and best of our line- 
engravers. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund Committee have just 
received the sum of £500, left. to them by the will of the late 
Robert Mackay Smith, Esq., of 4, Bellevue-crescent, Edinburgh. 

Two stained glass windows (executed by Warrington and 
Co.) have been placed in Lancaster parish church as a memorial 
to the late Mr. J. P. Chamberlain Starkie. 

The Royal Geographical Society opened their winter session 
on Nov. 12. when Mr. H. H. Johnston, Vice-Consul for the Oil 
Rivers District, read a paper on the Niger Delt:, which was 
illustrated by numerous dissolving views. 

At a conference of the National Fruit-Growers’ League, 
held in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on Nov. 12, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted calling upon the Govern- 
ment to give facilities for the establishment of small fruit 
gardens. 

Two important meetings were held on Nov. 12 in the East 
of London—one at the Limehouse Townhall, presided over by 
the Archbishop of York; and the other at St. Bartholomew's 
Hall, Dalston Junction, under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—in support of the missions of East 
London. ‘The necessity of increased activity in religions work 
among the poor of the district, and the importance of enlisting 
lay assistance were strongly urged by the various speakers, 
who included, as well as the two Archbishops, the Bishops of 
Wakefield and Bedford. 

An important addition is about to be made to the biblio- 
graphy of wood-engraving by Mr. W. J. Linton. who is pre- 
paring a work to be entitled ‘The Masters of Wood-Engraving,” 


_ and which purposes to occupy new ground. While giving an 


ample account of the books in which wood-engraving has 
been used, and carefully sifting old judgments through 
technical knowledge, it also undertakes a history of the art by 
exhibiting the choicest works from the earliest times. To 
accomplish this purpose the Library and Print-room of the 
British Museum have been thoroughly searched for the purest 
impressions, from which photographs have been taken for re- 
production by the best facsimile processes. To these will be 
added copies from unique proofs in the author's possession, the 
whole forming a collection hitherto unattempted. It will be 
limited to an edition of 500 copies, signed and numbered, 
issued to subscribers only. A further edition, on larger paper, 
of 100 copies, wiJl include such large works as Diirer's 
“ Triamphal -Car of Maximilian.” As Mr. Linton is himself 
one of the “ Masters of Wood-Engraving,” and also an accom- 
plished author, the work cannot fail to be of the bighest value 
and interest. 
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THI CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: BANFP. 


Our description of the line which crosses the whole 1 

North America, from the Atlantic ports to the Pacifier withon 
British territory, left off at Calgary, of which new town a 
Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, was published 
last week, along with those of other places, in Manitoba, and 
on Lake Nipissing, in the lung journey westward from Ottawa 
and from Montreal. The next place deserving of notice, after 
Calgary, is Banff, situated on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains and forming the station for the Canadian National 
Park. This place abounds in medicinal springs, and in 
addition to the cottages and small hostelries that now exist 
the railway company is building a very large and well. 
appointed hotel, which will offer first-class accommodation 
The National Park is 260 square miles in extent, embraces 
every variety of scencry, and is made accessible by numerous 
roads and bridle-paths, constructed by the Government at large 
expense. The rivers and Inkes arc full of fish, and the forests 
of game. The average altitude of the vallev, which fills most 
of the park, is 4500 feet, and roads have been built northward 
to Devil's Lake, a very deep piece of water, hemmed in hy 
precipitous cliffs, and by the Devil's Head, an immense and 
abrupt peak. so lofty cs to be seen far out upon the eastern 
plains, towering above a!l the other mountains in its neigh. 
bourhood., 

Banff is 4200 ft. above the sea, but nestled among moun- 
tains rising over 5000 ft. above the hotel, often with snow on 
their summits and far down the sides of the deep gorges. The 
sanitariam is on the bank of the Bow River, a stream over 
400 ft. wide, of crystal clearness, slightly whitened by glacier 
water. This river under the hotel breaks through walls of 
rock 200 ft. high, forming a succession of cascades or repids 
GOft. in fall, within 140 yards. The views of the snow-clad 
monntains, the river, the cascades, and whirling pool below 
makes the situation of the hotel one of the finest ever seen. 
Trout abound in the river of all angling sizes. A lake-trout 
was brought in from Devil's Lake, twelve miles off, weighing 
forty-three pounds. We shall give several Illustrations of the 
Hot Springs and Sanitarium at Banff. 





CAPTURE OF SLAVE-DHOWS NEAR ADEN, 
The Arab slave trade on the East Coast of Africa is now 
exciting the attention of several European Governments. We 
are indebted to Mr. Herbert E. Dudley for a Sketch of a scene 
at Aden, consequent on the activity of a British cruiser, H.M.S. 
Osprey, sloop, Commander E. Gissing. On Sept. 15, while ona 
cruise, the Osprey sighted Mocha, and boarded a small dhow 
that had been sent from Assab Bay by the Italians to Mocha, 
for fruit. She then stood up the coast to the north until 
night, when she turned round and came down slowly, at a 
distance of about cight miles from the land. At daybreak next 
morning. the Osprey sighted three dhows ahead, and immedi- 
ately went in pursuit of them. On getting within range, a gun 
was fired from the sloop as a signal to the dhows to stop and 
submit to examination. No notice was taken of this; but 
the dhows crowded on morc sail and endeavoured to 
escape. A well-aimed shot at the mast of the largest of the 
three dhows speedily brought her up. By this time the other 
two dhows were nearly a mile ahead and widely separated, so 
that the capture of both was by no means easy. Buta fortu- 
nate shot through the sail of the nearest resulted in her soon 
being made a prisoner ; then the Osprey went in pursuit of the 
third dhow, and eventually captured her. Taking the last two 
in tow, her Majesty’s sloop steamcd back to the first of the 
dhows. On search being made it was found that the three dhows 
contained over two hundred slaves, male and female, the larger 
proportion being Christians from Abyssinia. The prizes were 
towed to Aden, where the vessels were condemned and the 
slaves were taken charge of by the authorities. 


The Duke of Wellington has consented to become a vice- 
president of the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 

On the evening of Nov. 10 the first through express-train 
from Paris arrived at Constantinople. 

An exhibition of the iron and metal trades is open at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


Sir Charles Warren has resigned the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Metropolitan Police, to which he was appointed in 
March, 1836, in succession to Sir Edmund Henderson. 

During October the officers of the Fishmongers’ Company 
seized and destroyed at Billingsgate und on board boats lying 
off that place 76 tons 6 cwt. of fish as unfit for human food. 

Lord Lytton, who was elected about a year ago to the Office 
of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, delivered his rectorial 
address on Nov. 9. The subject was the principles of action 
with which Diplomacy was concerned, and his Lordship said 
that never within his recollection had the peace of Europe 
been maintained under conditions more onerous than those 
which now imposed upon its leading States an unrelaxed 
development of the machinery of war. Five Continental 
Powers maintained 12,000,000 of fighting men. costing annually 
122,000,000 sterling. War was, therefore, sudden and gigantic, 
having decisive and far-reaching results. Therefore our safety 
depended upon prudent moderation in our international 
relations. ; 

The resumption of Mr. John Boosey's “London Ballad 
Concerts” at St. James's Hall, on Nov. 21, will be welcome to 
the many who appreciate excellent performances of vocal 
music—solo and choral—interspersed with violin or pianoforte 
pieces, rendered by eminent artists. 

The opening concert of the Royal Choral Society at the 
Royal Albert Hall (the inauguration of the eighteenth season 
of the institution originally known as the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society) has already been briefly mentioned. Mozarts 
sicred masterpiece, the expiring effort of his genius, the im- 
mortal “Requiem,” and Rossini's ‘ Stabat Mater,’ were, a8 
already said, the works performed on the occasion referred to. 
It would be scarcely possible to find two compositions, each a 
production of high genius, more opposite in style and treat- 
ment. Elevated sublimity is the prevailing characteristic of 
Mozart's work, while the other is conceived in a more florid 
style of luxuriant melody in consonance with the most 
sensuous nature of the surroundings of the Roman Catholic 
service, to which, indeed, both compositions belong. — The 
vocalists at the concert now referred to were, in the “ Requiem, 
Madame Albani, Madame Scalchi, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor 
Del Puente; the first and third of whom were especially 
efficient ; the same praise being due to the same artists for 
their performance in the “Stabat,” the co-operation of 
Madame Scalchi in which—particularly her share with 
Madame Albani, in the duet * Quis est homo ”"—having resulted 
in a remarkably fine rendering, om both parts, of that beautiful 
movement. Another specialty was the magnificent singing of 
Mr. E. Lloyd in the tenor solo, “Cujus animam.” Mr. R. 
Hilton was very efficient in the bass miusic of the “ Stabat. 
The choral performances throughout the evening were of the 
same exceptionally high character as heretofore. Mr. Barnby 
conducted, and Mr. W. Hodge presided ably at the organ. 
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8, Dominick Barry, R.I.C. 


9 The “New York Herald,” 


~ 


7. Con Hagne 


5. District-Inspector Bell. 
6. Magistrate Burke. 


3. Constable Walsh, R.I.C. 


4, Captain Plunkett. 
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1. White, a volnable Witn 
2, Constable Bolgen, R.1.C. 


SOME OF THE WITNESSES, 


SKETCHES AT THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION COURT 


Digitized by Google 
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OUR DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Cooped up in London, with the dull, dead leaves drifting about 
the melancholy squares; with no kindly sun putting in an 
appearance until long after midday ; with a dense canopy of grey 
mist overhead and the wood pavement greasy with black mad 
underfoot, how should anyone know of the turquoise-blue sky, 
of the exhilarating atmosphere. of the quiet. waveless sca, the 
leaves, the flowers, and the delicious restfnlness that prevail 
in our deserted village’? No; we are not at the Riviera, or in 
Devonshire, or in the Isle of Wight: it is not even mid- 
simmer, or mid-autumn, and we have long since passed 
the little summer of St. Martin ; but here I am, on a lovely 
November morning, sitting writing at an open window—the 
sun shining brilliantly, the sea sparkling. the birds singing in 
the green plantation bordering the cliff over the way. the 
place surely one of the healthiest in all England—the distance 
an easy two hours from Holborn Viaduct. You will never 
believe it when I tell you that our deserted village is within a 
atone’s throw of merry Margate: that it nestles down in a 
secluded corner of the Island of Thanet; and that now, just 
becauss the senson is over, because the accepted holiday-time 
is past—though spring never gave snch soft breezes, or sum- 
mer such sun, or autumn such beauty of foliage—the place 
is as silent as the grave, the cliffs ore as deserted as the 
Island of Sark, and the streets as empty as those of ancient 
Sandwich round the corner of this white-cliffed coast. Never 
yet this year has the sea been warmer or more tempting 
to the bather; the grass on the lawns of hotels and 
bungalows is as smooth and undisturbed still as if it had 
been gone over religiously by the garden-roller ; but the tennis- 
nets have been taken up and the players have gone home. The 
weather is far more suitable for cricket now than it ever was 
in the past disastrous summer, with ita storms and torrents of 
rain; and the boys, if they had their own way, would soon 
pitch the wickets again in the green fields and grassy 
commons, and reserve football and hockey for the winter of 
the future, when there is a grip of frost in the air and the east 
wind has some bluster in it. 

A sense of life and exhilaration pervades the place. A sunny 
s nile comes into the pale wan face of theinvalid, who is wheeled 
out every morning to enjoy the sunshine among the arbutus 
nnd laurustinus that have been planted in warm dells on the 
sea-front; the girls—a few of them are still left—toss aside 
their furs and capes and boas with disgust, and loathing, as 
they settle down in easy corners, in glass shelters, or 01 expcse 1 
benches to enjoy the companionship of an interesting novel 
or a lady's newspaper; and only to-day,as I was pottering 
about the pretty shops that abound at the scaside, a youngster 
rushed past mo at full speal, racing like a young grevhound, 
so overflowing with the delicious air and the sense of life that 
he shouted to himself as he passed by, “ By Jove, isn't this 
bracing!” Luckily, our celebratel Mr. Jackson, the dandy 
horseman who wears a white hat and a rose in his button-hole 
in honour of this exemplary autumn, does not clos: his stables 
or curtail his establishment because November has come and it 
is currently supposed that the gaiety of the year is over. Not 
n bit of it. He does not follow the lead of the bathing- 
machine proprietors, or the boatmen, or the owner of the sea 
and swimming baths; he takes his cue from the sunshine and 
the glorious winter wenther, and personally provides the only 
excitement that is now known in our village. If the men do 
not think it worth while to come down and follow the Thanet 
harriers, and honestly think it is too hot for hunting when an 
overcoat is an incumbrance, the girls are ready to trot over to 
Minster, or make headway for Herne Bay or the Reculvers, 
or gallop past the pretty farm-houses on the road to the 
romantic Ville of Sarre; and there is always a smart dog-cart 
ora light buggy reuly for an expedition. should anyone want 
it, to visit distant Canterbury, lunch at the Rose Inn, and so 
home in the lovely light of a primrose and orange sunset. 

If you have not guessed where our village is. or what it ts, 
or all about it, you may just as well know. Founded some 
yeirs azo by & celebrated doctor, this neighbour of the most 
rollicking seaside resort in all England, as much a stranger to 
jetties, and halls-by-the-sea, and sing-songs and music-hal 
freedom and such-like fun as cne place can be from another, 
ns pretty a3 a child's box of Dutch toys, and as soothing as 
Clovelly, this charming hamlet known as “ Westgate-on-Sea " 
ig anrely the haven of rest for thoso who work with the brain 
and desire occasionally to purge the langs from the smoke 
and the dirt that life in modern London inevitably provides 
them with in black abundance. I have seen Wéstgate grow 
and grow from a row of bungalows into the compact little 
colony that now fronts the healthiest sca-hboard thas can be 
found “ round about the islands.” Long before Westgate was 
the place it now is—long before Royal Academicians cime 
down here to build studios in a north light that makes them 
chuckle over their friends who pride themselves on the purity 
of Hampstead, Kensington, Campden Hill, and St. John's Wood ; 
long before great meu of science, astronomers, and anthoritics 
learned on that beavenly body, the sun, left Wimbledon 
and London in despair, and chose Westgate as a fitiing 
spot to put up their big telescopes and pursue their obscrva- 
tions without an intervening obstacle of foul fog and coal 
smoke, I knew something of the origin of “ bungalow-land”’; 
but the wildest enthusiasts who knew Westgate, then in its 
primitive state, could scarcely have believed that the idea of 
its founders would have been so faithfully followed even to 
completion. Why is it that I am always so reminded of a 
child's box of toys when I wander about this pretty collection 
of fantastic villas. white wooden balconies, olive-green barge- 
boards, fanciful finials, and odd graceful architectural devices 
with which Westgate abounds? Out of Holland there is surely 
n» cleaner place in the wide world. The balconies and gates 
and red tiles and white window-sashes look as if they were 
cvrefully washed with soap-and-water every morning. The 
shops might have been constructed for an elaborate doll's- 
house. An edict seems to have gone forth that no inhabitant 
inay leave scraps of paper blowing about the white streets 
under pain of banishment. All the wandering leaves are 
s.vept up so as not to make any litter on the spotless roads. 
And now, to make all complete, they have planted a doll's- 
shrubbery, with ornamental paths, and undulating dells, and 
in-and-ous corners, and leafy sarprises, where it will be warm 
and sheltered in mid-winter, even if the north-east wind blows 
hurricanes hard over the village of villas. , 

Westgate, like every other seaside resort, has its times and 
ifs seasons. Summer sends up its prices to extravagant sums; 
Winter reduces thein to zero. Bat how is it. I wonder, that 
people who can afford to be Inxurious pack up their traps and 
are off to the sanitary-doubtful Riviera—with its wearisome 
journey, its false fashion.and its occasionally murderous winds — 
when, on such a past October, and at the beginning of such a 
lovely November, they can find, but two hours’ from London, 
warm blue mornings, melluw and vellow afternoons, and soft 
purple nights. that cheer the depressed, and give animation to 
the most jaded spirit?) In the morning. a bath of sunshine; 
in the afternoon, a ramble among the homesteads; at night. a 
rest that can only be obtained when the roar of restless London 
is miles away, and nothing is heard but the low music of ever- 
lasting waves upon the sandy shore! c. 8. 
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“AFTER THE BATTLE.” 


The war between France and Germany, eighteen years ago, 
left memories of stirring actions, and of sadness, of death, of 
suffering, and of desolation, in so many hearts of both nations, 
that it is nataral still to meet with the works of foreign 
painters representing scenes occasioned by that great military 
contest. A pathetic effect is that rendered by M. Michel, in 
the picture of a quict woodland nook in the grounds of a 
rural mansion, where a dead soldier lies, alone and unheeded, 
having been slain in one of the pursuing skirmishes that are 
apt to follow a desperate defeat. the body of troops to which he 
belonged having been scattered for miles over the country, and 
some of them, in all likelihood, slaughtered or left wounded 
on the roads or in the ficlds. Warlike pride may be rebuked 
by the sight of such a’pitiful relic of mortality, abandoned 
in the silent evening hour, when the fury of *combhat 
has passed; a thought of sympathy may be given to his 
parents and friends in a distant village, who will long be 
awaiting news of one whom they loved. They will, iu all 
likelihood, never receive an exact account of the manner and 
the place in which he fell ; only that his comrades lost sight 
of him. and that his fate could scarcely be doubtful. Such 
sorrowful examples are to be multiplied by tens of thonsands 
in a campaign of a few weeks ; the sum of them, added to the 
huge carnage of celebrated battle-fields, makes up the tale of 
reputed glory, to the renown of Princes, Statesmen, and 
Generals. to the misery of the people, and to the exhaustion 
of the resources of peaceful industry by the cost of immense 
armies maintained for political rivalry and ambition. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


The Civic procession, on the installation of the Lord Mayor, 
was this year of small proportions, and there was less crowding 
in the streets than usual. His Lordship was presented by the 
Recorder to the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Cave, and Mr. 
Justice Grantham. Lord Coleridge heartily welcomed Alder- 
man Whitehead, the new Chief Magistrate of London, in the 
name of the Judges. The Lord Chief Justice remarked that 
the Courts of Law and the Courts of the City of London had 
been legally severed ; but he expressed an earnest hope that 
the good feeling which had so long subsisted between the 
Judges and the Corporation wonld remain as firm and 
unbroken as ever. 

Lord Salisbury was the principal speaker at the banqnet 
which was given at the Guildhall in the evening. After 
remarking that Parliament had been compelled to sit on Lord 
Mayor's Day for the finishing of its ordinary business, he 
alluded to the approaching elections to the County Councils, a 
great experiment, which could only be successful by the 
leaders of the community bringing labour and intelligence to 
the work. With respect to foreign affairs, there was not, on 
the surface, much to notice. All those who were charged with 
the duty of ruling in Europe had an carnest desire to keep the 
peace. A European war was a terrible hazard, and there was a 
general impression that in the midst of so much preparation as 
was exhibited on the Continent, England must not remain 
unprepared. 

Some 3000 of the poorest inhabitants of Whitechapel were, 
throngh the generosity of the Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
Whitehead) and several influential residents at the East-End, 
invited to the Great Assembly Hall, Mile End-road, where they 
were liberally regaled with a meat tea, and where a mis- 
cllaneous entertainment had been provided for them. The 
Lord Mayor sent £100 towards defraying the cost, while Mr. 
Sheriff Newton contributed £59. 


HEALTH OF THE PORT OF LONDON. 

A report upon the sanitary condition of the Port of London 
during the six months ending June 3), 1888, has recently been 
presented to the Corporation by Dr. Collingridge, the medical 
oflicer of bealth for the port. During the half-year 9693 
vessels have been visited, and of these 8524 carried the British 
flag: the next nationality in point of numbers being the 
Scandinavian, with a total of 422. By far the larger 
number of these vessels were found to be in a satisfactory 
svnitary condition, and in only 676, or 69 per cent, was it 
necessary to order cleansing to be carried out. The report con- 
tains a detailed account of an outbreak of scarlet fever on 
the London School Board training-ship Shaftesbury (during 
which sixteen cases were removed therefrom to the Port Sani- 
tary Hospital), and suggests some important precantionary 
measures for the future health of the ship. Dr. Collingridge 
calls attention to the imperfect hospital provision at Graves- 
end. “The existing wards, excellently constructed as they 
are. do not give sufficient accommodation for the separa- 
tion of different varieties of disease.” He urges that it is 
wrong to place smallpox under the same roof as any other 
disease, and that it Is absolutely necessary that another ward 
should be erected at a safe distance, to be used for smallpox 
patients only. The total amount of mutton condemned 
during the half-year amounts to 73.3914 stone, being 1-4 per 
eent of the whole importation through the docks. Of 
beef, only 512 sides were condemned; 37! canal-boats have 
been inspected, and these, although registered for a population 
of 1343, carried only 952 persons on board. ‘The report makes 
mention of improvements made in the sanitary condition of 
Canvey Island, and attention is called to the need of a good 
artesian well for public nse. During the half-year the Port 
Sanitary Iospital received twenty-three cases. 


Mr. J. Broughton Edge has been appointed Judge of 
County Courts. Circuit No. 58. in Devoushire. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has become a benefactor of 
the Clergy Pensions Institution, Mowbray House, by con- 
tributing £100 to the Augmentation Fund.—Uerd Grimthorpe, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P.. and Mr. Henry Tucks Gibbs have 
made similar contributions. 


At the weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on Nov. 9, Lord Magheramorne was, for the last time, elected 
chairman of the board, and said he would do his best to hand 
over the government of the metropolis to the new County 
Council with their organisation in good working order. 

The first meeting of the Royal Botanic Society since the 
rocess was held on Nov. 10; Mr. J. P. Gassiott, vice-president, 
it the chair. Among other exhibits upon the table were 
plants of abrue preeatorus, the so-called ‘‘ weather- plant.” 
The secretary, in explaining the action of the plant, said he 
conld not do better than quote the late Michael Faraday, who, 
daring a lecture on “ Table-turning,.” remarked that effects 
noticed were incorrectly attributed to a certain cause. Thus 
the movement of the table was ascribed to some mesmeric 
influence rather than to the unconscious mechanical act of 
the operators : and thus the action of the weather-plant was 
pat down to atmospheric or other influences at a distance of 
time or place, rather than to that of the immediate habitat in 
which the plant might be at the moment. The behaviour of 
the weather-plants in the society's gardens varied at one and 
the same time according to the special conditions under which 
they were growing. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Children’s hospitals appeal to the best feelings of charity. 
With regard to them, there can be no question of whether the 
safferers should not have provided in health for their own 
hour of need, no fear of encouraging future improvidence 

no suggestion that their illness comes from their own sins or 
follies. The patient eyes of a helpless child in pain are thy 
most touching sight that can meet one’s gaze in this world 
full of sorrow. No skill or care avails always to cure the 
pang. a3 alas! we learn in our own homes by the sight of our 
own loved little ones in sickness. But cure is sometimes, and 
alleviation is generally, within the reach of the healing art: 

and how sad it is to think of thousands of little ones pining” 
in pain in wretched homcs for want of that aid ! 

The Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond-street, London 
has gained in funds by a special effort made in connection 
with the Queen’s Jubilee. A children’s fund was raised. to be 
applied, under her Majesty's sanction, to the purpose of build- 
ing anew wing. The sam of £6000 was subscribed, and it is 
to be hoped thata cansiderable addition to this has been made 
by the hanpy thought of the Doll Show for its benefit. The 
show was held on Nov. 9 in a tent placed on the piece of 
ground designed for thenew wing. Princess Frederica attended 
to distribute the prizes, and there was a large company. 

Dollis had been sent to the exhibition from the far ends of 
the civilised earth—given for the benefit of the charity by 
kind-hearted persons, for the prizes were few, and the exhibits 
were all on sale for the benefit of the hospital. From France, 
Germany, Italv. and America contributions had arrived. A 
great many dolls (according to an amusing essay by the 
hon. secretary of the show, Mr. S. Whitford, jun.) are 
manufactured in Germany, the eyes, however, coming from 
Birmingham, where orders are sometimes received for 
£500 worth of eycs at once. The sum spent on preparing 
these tcys is indeed very large; the material used for 
dresscs alone in one district of Germany, where all the peasant 
women work at this business, is calcnlated at £16,000 annually. 
Some of the dolls in the show were very original. The first 
prize was given to an old lady for a most complete doll's 
wardrobe. ‘There was an Arabian bedstead of considerable 
size, hung with aimity. and dressed with frilled pillow-cases 
and spotless white sheets and counterpane ; even the night- 
dress case was not forgotten. Inside the bed reposed doliy, in 
full toilette de nuit, : Around hung her dresses. There was 
her party dress, or demi-toilette, with front of white lace 
insertion run through with red ribbons and red silk pleated 
back, red shoes, Suéde gloves, and long white cashmere opera 
mantle, trimmed with swan’sdown. There was a full ball- 
dress of pale pink gauze, and there was a walking dress of 
blue cashmere, with a brown cloth jacket, a fur boa, and a 
black straw hat trimmed with brown gauze and ivy ; a parasol, 
a jewel-box, and various articles of underclothing. This com- 
plete trousseau naturally carried off the palm. Another prize 
doll was dressed as a country carter, with a properly made 
Jinen smockfrock, grey knitted wool stockings, and regular 
‘“clod-hopper” boots of leather, laced. The nurses’ com- 
petition was for dolls dressed in the various hospital uni- 
forms, and very neat and pretty many of them looked. A 
little girl of eleven, Miss Phipps, won the children's prize for 
a Bohemian peasant, in red dress and black satin apron; and 
two other prizcs went to dolls all in white, one as a baby in long 
embroidered clothes and the other as one of about three. 

There were much more original dolls than these on gome of 
the stalls, however. There was an admirable eighteenth- 
century courtier. dressed entirely in knitted silk garments, which 
were formed with such perfection that the richest of materials 
could not have surpassed it in effect. He had a long-tailed 
brown coat with big and curiously-shaped revers, and trimmed 
round the fronts with a band of gold braid; a long-flapped 
yellow vest embroidered in flowers with green silk; brown 
“amalls"’ and stockings, a black three-cornered hat, and a 
white tie-wig. A curious couple were “ Darby and Joan,” 
made a)most entirely of cotton wool. The faces were of this 
stuff, and it proved curiously capable of imitating the lines 
and texture of aged flesh. Joan's mob cap, white shawl with 
black bands, white apron, and black gown were all of the same 
stuff, the knitting and the pins in her hands alone being 
of any other material, and Darby was similarly constructed. 
A genuine big brown sabot formed a nest for “the old woman 
who lived in a shoe”; a window was cut in the front 
of the toe.and children clustered on the ledge thereof; o 
wooden ladder went up inside from the heel. and swarmed 
with tiny youngsters ; and a tiny doll even looked out of the 
chimney. A Robinson Crusoe was there, all in white fur. cap 
included; and a black lady near him was clothed in the 
brightest of Arabian cottons, Some expensive musical and 
moving dolls were very handsome. Perhaps the best was one 
very smartly dressed in brocaded silk, with pink silk gathered 
front. and holding a basket, the lid of which she slowly lifted 
from time to time as her clockwork moved, when up from out 
of the basket rose and peeped in tbe most natural fashion the 
head of a tiny white dug, who crouched down again as the lid 
slowly descended once more. A French Marquis, in dove- 
coloured and pink silk, actually smoked away a cigarette, 
which he put to and removed from his lips regularly, hamming 
a tune the while. A model Queen Elizabeth and a iarge com- 
plement of brides and ladics in Court dress were mixed with 
more ordinary costumcs. 

Princess Frederica performed her part in the ceremony 
with much dignity and grace. She is very talland distinguisbed- 
looking. though unpretending in manner. She was quietly 
but well dressed, in a black cashmere gown with moiré Direc- 
toire sides, and a black lace tablier, over which fell a jet girdle 
from the heavily-jetted fitting nndervest or plastron of a black 
plush mantle, which was further trimmed with skunk. 
H.R.H.’s bonnet was of red gathered crépe, with aigrette of 
black Chantilly and black and red osprey, and red strings 
fastened with diamond pins. A diamond swallow brooch was 
also pinned into the back of the bonnet. A little boy patient 
presented the Princess with o bouquet. and the prize winners 
Were then called up by the Secretary of the hospital to receive 
their awards, after which H.R.H. inspected the stalls. 

It is curious to see how rapidly fashions spread, and how 
eisy it soon becomes to obtain articles demanded by its decrees 
that a short time before were unprocurable. The Directoire 
style of dress cirries all before it at present. Every noticeably 
handsome costume sen is made according toit. The beautiful 
big buttons which it requires are, therefore, now to be obtained 
readily ; cut steel and fancy silver are most popular, but enamel 
and cloth inlaid with silver are also coming into nse, and mother- 
o’-pearl, like old coachman’s buttons, suits light materials. 
Feather boas are another novelty which has been quickly 
adopted. They are composed of what is called “ clipped ostrich 
feather,” which also constitutes a very fashionable edging for 
mantles. They look like what they are: undressed ostrich 
feathers with the tips of the fronds clipped. Bands of this kind 
of trimming encircle hats, whether beneath or above the brim, 
and occasionally the boa is allowed to take its rise at the back 
of the hat, thence being coiled two or three times round the 
throat. These articles are not expensive—under a guinea cach 
for the best quality. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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CURIOUS INCIDENT OF STAG-HUNTING. 


The Sketch by Lieutenant C. M. Gomme, R.H.A., represents 
an incident which happened last season while the Ward Union 
Hounds were going to the place where the stag had just been 
uncarted. A hare crossed the road in front of the pack, fol- 
lowed by a couple of greyhounds in close pursuit. The hounds, 
astonished at the novelty of the situation, first turned to Jook 
at the hare, and then started off in pursuit of the greyhounds ; 
but they were quickly called to order by the huntsman, whoat 
once brought them round, and laid them on the line of the 
stag in a very masterly manner. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF BEING POOR. 
In his charming essay on “ Old China,” Charles Lamb repre- 
sents his “cousin Bridget” (the wmbra or eidolon which 
stands for his sister Mary) as lamenting, in their latter days 
of competence, the good old times when they were not so rich, 
but, she is sure, considerably happier. “A purchase,” she says, 
“is but a purchase now that we have money enough and to 
spare. Formerly it used to bea triumph. When we coveted 
a cheap luxury (and oh, how much ado I had to get yon to 
consent in those times !) we were used to have a debate two or 
three days before, and to weigh the fur and against, and think 
what we might spare it out of, and what saving we could hit 
upon that should be an equivalent.” ‘Ihese be words of 
wisdom. I, for one,am often inclined to think that the poor 
do not know when they are well off. They are too much given, 
I fear, to uachristianly feelings of envy, malice, and uncharit- 
ableness, because Dives rides in his carriage, and the wife of 
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Dives gets her dresses from Worth ; too much given to hanker 
after riches, though the divine and the moralist are always 
insisting on their inadequacy to make a man bappy. They do 
not realise the pleasures of being poor—of course I do not 
mean poor with the poverty that starves in the street and dies 
in the workhouse, but poor as our wealthy neighbours count 
those unfortanatcs whose yearly income lies within a modest 
three hundred—poor, that is, with the poverty of thousands 
and tens of thousands in this England of ours, who, neverthe- 
less, are not inseribed on any paupers’ list. Lut pay rates aud 
taxes, and present a decent face to the world. 


One may be allowed to doubt whether the rich ever enjoy 
anything—even their riches. To value a thing sincerely you 
must first have experienced the want of it, and*must have 
made some sacrifice to get it; when all the good things of life 
are poured out at your feet without any personal effort of 
your own, it is surely impossible to feel any pleasure in their 
ownership. "Tis when your means are as limited as a Gascon's 
modesty, when you must prune here and pinch there before 
you can venture on the smallest purchase beyond your daily 
regulated expenditure. that you begin to appreciate the joy of 
possession. Kisses given cheaply are held lightly. The school- 
boy who, with the self-denial of a Stoic, saves up ao penny a 
week to buy a fearful pocket-knife—with six blades, a cork- 
screw, & corn-cutter, a button-hook, and a gimlet—learns to 
look upon it with a joy as intense as the young mother feels 
when first handling her new-born babe—with a joy unknown 
to the man who bids hundreds of pounds for a time-worn 
Fizevir, and scribbles in payment —& cheque upon his banker. 
Here, then, is one of the pleasures of being poor. Almcet 


everything you acquire brings with it a high satisfaction, 
because it has been acquired slowly and painfully; and, 
recalling the efforts you have made of self-denial, patience, 
and perseverance, you naturally invest the acquisition wich 
the reflected glory of these most admirable virtues. 

Let us suppose that you take a saunter down Regent-street, 
closely examining the shops as you pass along. What a world 
of speculation immediately opens before you! That diamond 


‘parure—how it would become your Kate! ‘That Liberty 


silk—just the colour for her mother ! That edition of Tenny- 
son in morocco—how Alice would revel in it! Well, every- 
thing lies at your disposal (in imagination). All the contents 
of all the glittering windows are yours—for the time being ; 
and you may decide to give away this to one friend and that 
to another with an entirely liberal hand—you have no occa- 
sion to stint your gifts when they cost you nothing; or you 
may compare them in quality and price with any standard 
you choose to set up—there is no possible let or hindrance : 
you are monarch of a]l you survey. And the best of it is, that 
you may occupy exactly the same position, and enjoy the same 
feast of imagination, to-morrow, and the day after, and every 
day ; whereas your rich man can but buy once the thing he 
covets, and there's an end. Who does not see that the 
advantage lies with you, my friend? Day after day you 
enjoy the pleasures of imagination—of anticiyation, you 
renew them as often as you look in the shop-windows ; yon 
see everything in a succession of new lights: yon can change 
at will the disposal or distribution of your imaginary gifts, 
end all this without once putting your hand into your pocket. 
Lucky man! Even Cresus could hardly buy up all the warcs 
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in the shops of Regent-street or Bond-street—jet they are 
yours to do as you like with—to plan imaginary surprises 
with them for those you love, to expend them in the myriad 
ways your fertile fancy may suggest. . 


Meanwhile, you are under no anxiety about their custody. 
All that responsibility is obligingly taken off your shoulders 
by the tradesmen who profess to be their proprietors or 
vendors. According to the old Latin proverb, the penniless 
traveller (racuus riatur) sings before the thief ; and you may 
sing the newest song by Stephen Adams or from the last Savoy 
opera without fear of burglar, cracksman, magsman or garotter 
The “ gross inefficiency ” of the London police, the defective 
intelligence of Scotland-yard, the hopeiess incapacity of the 
Home Office—so eloquently demonstrated by the Murning 
Jupiter and the Lrening Juno—shall 10t move you even toa 
momentary spasm. You need no “ Griffiths’ Safe,” no “ Chabb’s 
Locks,” no electric alarms, no loaded revolvers—you are 
* vacuus,” happy man! and may sleep the sleep of the just. 
The diamonds and the Liberty silks, the gold plate and the 
exquisite crystal, the Oriental curtains and the Japanese vases— 
others are diligently guarding them, and they will all be on 
show again to-morrow for your behoof. Such, my friend, is 
the advantage of being poor. 

_ Again ; to quote one of those adages which combine “the 
Wisdom of many and the wit of one,” you can’t eat your cake 
and have it. When a thing is once your own, the pleasure of 
anticipating its possession ceases. Crcaesus buys the diamond 
parure, and it no longer interests him. You don't—and have 
the Inxury of daily speculation as to what you will do with it 
when—yes, when—but as the sentence never completes itself 
you are provided with what is virtnally an inexhaustible 
source of enjoyment! I believe the philosophers have decided 
that the pleasures of anticipation far surpass those of Yealis- 
ation. en @ man is born rich, or—as brewer, contractor, 
money-lender, company-projector, and the like—has made 


himself rich, I can't for the life of me sce what more he can 
be or do. He may grow richer, but the process has no novelty 
in it; whereas your poor man has always something to wait 
for and look forward to—has always the diversion that is to 
be got out of inventing channels for the expenditure of his 
riches if he ever possess them; and can invariably rely upon 
the resonrces of his imagination—for which he cannot be too 
thankful, since, when it fails ns— 

We know not where is that Promethean torch 

That can its hight Ulumine. 

It may seem, at first sight, to count against the poor man 
that he has no stately mansion or fair demesne of his own ; 
but then, you see, he can do what he likes with his neighbour's. 
Ile can (in imagination) put in a bow-window where the 
builder has inserted a square one, or add to the dignity of the 
elevation by a (supposititious) row of Corinthian pillars or an 
(idea!) architrave. He may plant an imaginary shrubbery 
where Lucullus has laid out a lawn, and construct a sunny 
terrace where Croesus has built a range of : bling, He can 
move Timon’s villa (in fancy) to another site, and raise a 
luxurious saummer-palace on the vacated ground. ‘This 
imaginary kind of architecture costs nothing, and pleases 
immensely. He is free, moreover, to traverse noble parks— 
where the trees spread their leafy boughs to protect him from 
the ardent noon, and the lake shines like a mirror to enchant 
his gaze, and the deer lift their antlered pride to move his 
admiration—with the knowledge that he is much better off 
than their owners; for they cost him neither headache nor 
heartache—not a tremor of anxiety, not a twinge of conscience. 
“The misery of those that are born great!" cries Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi. “The happiness of those that live poor !” 
say [. 

For no hungry relatives hunt you down to wheedle or bully 


youinto giving them of your substance; no expectant heir 


calculates on the possible result of your next “chill” or latest 


“fad” in patent nostrums; no philanthropists undermine 
your happiness with proposals for regenerating humanity (at 
your expense) : obsequious greed fawns not upon you, nor does 
fulsome servility disgust you with your fellow-men. Scandal 
leaves you alone ; gossip does not trifle with your name and 
fame; no “interviewer” drags ont of you your scerct 
weaknesses. ‘lis true that at church you are shown into 
the draughtiest seat, that the churchwarden eyes you 
with apathy and the pew-opener with suspicion; but then. 
“the plate” passes you by, or if you drop into it a 
‘“drachma,” there are none to comment upon the smallness 
of your alms. When you desire the pleasures of reading, 
there are free libraries at your command. If you wish 
for an evening with the Dramatic Muse, you can hear in 
the gallery as well es in the stalls, or some kind friend may 
send you “an order.” Are you athirst for the Freemasonry of 
Nature? There are green lanes and breezy commons and leafy 
valleys which will admit you without fees or rites of initiation. 
The truth is, the world belongs much more to the poor man 
than tothe rich ; and the former holds his much larger share of 
it with a freedom from tribulation which the latter must surely 
envy. He can say with Horace, “ Mea Virtute me invelvo, pro- 
bamque Panperiem sine dote quero,” and it is good for him to 
be able to say it. So that if the reader will but consider the 
subject seriously and comprehensively, balancing advantages 
( plus) against disadvantages (minus), I have a conviction that 
he will acknowledge the wisdom of the American milli 

who recer.tly expressed his determination “ not to die rich” ; 
though, by-the-way, I have not heard that Mr, Carnegie is ag 
sensible as one would wish him to be of “the pleasures of : 


being poor!” W. i. “Dea. 


The Marqnis of Salisbury has been elec 
of Great Yarmouth, in succession to the 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


SS 
== — HUS delivered from 
oy the slavery of the 
~ fields, I began to 
= work, an unprofitable 
servant, among those 
— whomadeand mended 
NS the garments of the 
= servants and negroes. 
On an estate so large 
as this there is always 
_ plenty to be done by 
the sempstresses and 
needlewomen. Thus, 
to every woman is 
given by the year 
four smocks, two 
petticoats, and four 
coifs, besides shoes 
which are brought 
from England by the 
ships. ‘hose who wait in the house have, in 
addition, six sinocks and three waistcoats. To 
the men are given six shirts; and to every man 
and women a rug or gown of thick stuff to 
east about them when they come home hot, so 
that they may not catch cold—a thing which 
throws IATL into a fever. All these things 
have to be made and mended on the estate. 

As for the children, the little blacks, they run about with- 
out clothing, their black skin sufficing. ‘The women who are 
engaged upon the work of sewing are commonly those of the 
white servants, who are not strong enough for the weeding and 
hocing in the fields, or are old and past hard work. Yet 
the stuff of which the smocks and shirts are made is so 
coarse that it tore the skin from my fingers, which, when 
Madam saw, she brought me fine work—namely, for herself. 
She was also so good as to provide me with a change of clothes, 
of which I stood sadly in need, and excused my wearing the 
dress of the other women. I hope that I am not fond of fine 
apparel, more than becomes a modest woman, but I confess 
that the thought of wearing this livery of servitude, this coarse 
and comnion dress of smock, petticoat, and coif, all of rough 
and thick stuff, like canvas, with a pair of shoes and no 
stockings, filled my very soul with dismay. None of the many 
acts of kindness shown me by Madam was more gratefully 
received than her present of clothes—not coarse and rough to 
the skin, nor ugly and common, befitting prisoners and 
criminals, but soft and pleasant to wear and fit for the heat of 
the climate. *['was no great hardship, certainly, to rise early 
and to sit all day with necdle and thread in a great room well 
aired. The company, to be sure, was not what one would 
have chosen; nor was the language of the poor creatures who 
sat with mic—prison and Bridewell birds, or negro slaves—such 
as my poor mother would have desired her daughter to hear. 
The food was coarse ; but I was often at the house (when 
the master was away), and there Madam would constantly give 
me something from her own table, a dish of chocolata (rightly 
called the Indian nectar) made so thick and strong that a 
spoon stands upright in it, or a glass of Madeira, if my cheeks 
looked paler than ordinary. In this country the great heat of 
the air seems to suck out and devour the heat of the body, 8o 
that those of European birth, if they are not nourished on 
generous diet, presently fall into a decline or wasting away, 
as is continually seen in the ease of white servants, both men 
and women, who dic early, and scldom last more than five or 
six Yours, 

Brictly, Madam seemed to take great pleasure in my con- 
versation, and would either seek me in the work-room or 
would have me to the house asking questions as to my former 
life. For herself, I learned that she was born in Cuba and 
had been brought up by nuns in a convent ; but how or why 
she eume to this place I knew not, nor did I ask. Other 
gentlewomen of the island I never saw, and I think there 
Were none who visited her. Nor did she show kindness to the 
women servants (except to myself), treating them all, as is the 
fashion in that country, as if they were so many black negroes, 
not condescending to more than a word ora command; and if 
this were disobeyed, they knew very well what to expect from 
her. But to me she continued throughout to be kind and 
gracious, thinking always low she could lighten my let. 

In this employment, therefore, I continued with such con- 
tentment as may be imagined, which was rather a forced 
resignation to the will of the Lord than a cheerful heart. 
But T confess that I looked upon the lot of the other women with 
horror, and was thankful indeed that I was spared the miseries 
of thoxe who go forth to the fields. They begin at six im the 
morning and work until eleven, when they come home to 
dinner : at one o'clock they go out again and return at sunset, 
which, in this country, is nearly always about half-past six. 
But let no one think that work in the fields at Barbadoes may 
be compared with work in the fields at home ; for in England 
there are cloudy skies and cold wintry days in plenty, but in 
Barbadocs, save when the rain falls in prodigious quantities, 
the skies have no clouds, but are clear blue all the year 
round: the sun burns with a heat intolerable, so that the 
eyes are wellnigh blinded, the head aches, the limbs fail, 
nnd but for fear of the lash the wretched toiler would 
lie down in the nearest shade. And a terrible thirst 
(all this was told me by the girl Deb) seizes the throat, 
all day long, which nothing can assuage but rest. For 
the least skulking the whip is laid on; and if there be 
a word of impatience or murmuring, it is called stark 
mutiny, for which the miserable convict, man or woman, 1s 
tied up and flogged with a barbarity which would be incredible 
to auy were it not for the memory of certain flogging in our 
own country. Besides the lash they have also the pillory and 
the stocks, and the overseers carry in addition to their whip a 
heavy cane, with which they constantly belabour the slavex 
both white and black. I say ‘‘slaves’’ because the white servants 
are nothing less, save that the negrocs are far better off and 
receive infinitely better treatment than the poor white creatures. 
Indeed, the negro being the absolute property of his master, 
both he and his children, to ill-treat him is like the wanton 
destruction of cattle on «farm; whereas there is no reason in 
making the convicts last out more than the ten years of their 
servitude or even so long, because many of them are such poor 
creatures when they arrive, and so reduced by the miseries of the 
voyage, nud so exhausted by the hard labour to which 
they are put that they bring no profit to the master, 
but quickly fall ill and dic like rotten sheep. Like rotten 
sheep, I say, they die, without a word of Christian 
exhortation ; and like brute creatures who have no world to 
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come are they buried in the ground! Again, the food served 
out to these poor people is not such as should be given to 
white people in a hot climate. _ There is nothing but water to 
drink and that drawn from ponds, because in Barbadoes there 
are few springs or rivers. It is true that the old hands, who 
have learned how to manage, contrive to make plantain wine, 
and get, by hook or by crook, mobbie (which is a strong drink 
made from potatoes), or kill-devil, which is the new spirit 
distilled from sugar. Then, for solid food, the servants are 
allowed five pounds of salt beef for each person every week, 
and this so hard and stringy that no boiling will make it soft 
enough for the tceth. Sometimes, instead of the beef, they 
have as much salt fish, for the most part stinking ; with this a 
portion of ground Indian corn, which is made into a kind of 
porridge and called loblollie. This is the staple of the food, 
and there are no rustics at home who do not live better and 
have more nourishing food. 

I do not deny that the convicts are for the most part a 
most horrid crew, who deserve to suffer if any men ever did; 
but it was sad to sce how the faces of the people were pinched 
with hunger and wasted with the daily fatigues, and how their 
hollow cyes were full of despair. Whatever their sins may 
have been, they were at least made in God’s own image: no 
criminal, however wicked, should have been used with such 
barbarity as was wreaked upon the people of this estate. The 
overseers were chosen (being themselves also convicts) for 
their hardness of heart. Nay, did they show the least kind- 
ness towards the poor creatures whom they drove they would 
themselves be forced to lay down the whip of office and to join 
the gang of those who toiled. And over them was the master, 
jealous to exact the last ounce of strength from the creatures 
whom he had bought. Did the good people of Bristol who 
buy the sugar and molasses and tobacco of the Indies know or 
understand the tears of despair and the sweat of agony which 
are forced with every pound of sugar, they would abhor the 
trade which makes them rich. 

The companion of my sleeping-hut, the girl Deb, was a 
great, strapping wench, who bade fair to outlast her ten years 
of servitude, even under the treatment to which, with the rest, 
she was daily subjected. And partly because she was strong 
and active, partly because she had a certain kind of beauty 
(the kind which belongs to the rustic, and is accompanied by 
good-humour and laughter), she would perhaps have done well, 
as some of the women do, and ended by marrying an overseer, 
but for events which presently happened. Yet, strong as she 
was, there was no evening when she did not return worn out 
with fatigue, her cheeks burning, her limbs weary, yet happy 
because she had one more day escaped the Jash, and had the 
night before her in which to rest. If it is worth noting, the 
women were from the outset the most willing workers, and the 
most eager to satisfy their taskmasters ; the men, on the other 
hand, went sullen and downcast, thinking only how to escape 
the overseer’s whip, and going through the work with angry 
amd revengeful eyes. I think that some great mutiny might 
have happened upon this estate—some wild revenge—so 
desperate were these poor creatures and so horrible were the 
scourgings they endured, and the shricks and curses which 


they uttered. Let me not speak of these things. 


There are other things which make residence in Barbadoes, 
even to the wealthy, full of annoyances and irritations. The 
place is filled with cockroaches, great spiders, horrid scorpions, 
centipedes, and lizards. There are ants which swarm every- 
where and there are clouds of flies, and at night there are 
moskeetos and merrywings, which by their bites have been 
known to drive new-comers into fever, or else into a kind of 
madness. : 

In the evenings after supper there reigned a melancholy 
silence in the village, the people for the most part taking rest 
with weary limbs. Sometimes there would be a quarrel, with 
horrid oaths and curses and perhaps some fighting; but these 
occasions were rare. 

From the house there came often the noise of singing, 
drinking, and loud talking when other planters would ride 
over for a drinking bout. There was also sometimes to be 
heard the music of the theorbo, upon which Madam played 
very sweetly, singing Spanish songs; so that it seemed a pity 
for music so sweet to be thrown away upon this selfish crew. 
It made me think of Humphrey, and of the sweet and holy 
thoughts which he would put into rhymes, and then fit the 
rhymes with music which seemed to ‘breathe those very 
thoughts. Alas! In the village of Bradford Orcas there would 
be now silence and desolation! The good old Squire dead, my 
father dead, the young men sent to the Plantations, no one 
left at all but the Rector and Madam his sister-in-law, and I, 
alas! a slave. Perchance at that moment the Rector micht 
be slowly drawing his bow across the strings of his violoncello 
thinking of those who formerly played with him; or perhaps 
he would be sorrowfully taking out his cases and gazing for a 
little consolation upon the figures of his goddesses and his 
nymphs. Only to think of the place, and of those who once 
lived there, tore my poor heart to picces. 

One evening, when there was a great noise and talking at 
the house, while we were sitting upon our beds with no other 
light than that of the moon, Madam herself came to the 
cottage. 

‘‘Child,”’ she said, ‘‘nothing will do but that the gentle- 
men must see thy beauty. Nay, no harm shall happen while 
Iam there: so much they know. But he hath so bragged 
about thy beauty and the great price he will demand for 
ransom that the rest are mad to see thee. I swear that not 
the least rudeness shall be offered thee. They are drinking, it 
is true; but they are not yet drunk. Come!”’ 

So I arose and followed her. First, she took me to 
her own room, where she took off my hood and threw over 
me a long white lace mantilla, which covered my head and fell 
over my shoulders and below the waist. 

She sighed as she looked at me. 

“Poor innocent :’’ she said. ‘‘If money could buy that 
facc, there is not a man in the room but would give all he 
hath and count it gain. Canst thou play or sing?” 

I told her that I had some knowledge of the theorbo, 
Therefore she brought me hers, and bade me sing to the 
gentlemen and then retire quickly. So I followed her into 
the living or keeping room, where a dozen gentlemen were 
sitting round the table. A bowl of punch was on the table, 
and every man had his glass before him, and a pipe of tobacco 
in his hand. Some of their faces were flushed with wine. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said Madam, “our prisoner hath consented 
to sing one song to you, after which she will ask permission to 
bid you good-night.”’ 

So they all clapped their hands and rapped the table, and 
T, being indeed terrified. but knowing very well that to show 
fear would he the worst thing T could do, touched the strings and 
began my song. | sang the song which Humphrey made, and 
nee he sang to the officers at Taunton when the Duke was 
there. 

When TI finished, I gave back the theorbo to Madam, 
curtseyed to the gentlemen, and quickly stepped back to 
Madam’s room, while they all bellowed and applauded and 
roared for me to come back again. But I put on my hood and 
slipped out to the cottage, where I lay down beside Deb, and 
quickly fell asleep. (It is a great happiness, in these hot 
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latitudes, that, when a new-comer hath once got over the 
trouble of the merrywings, he falleth asleep the moment he 
lies down, and so sleeps through the whole night.) 

But in the morning Madam came to see me while I was 
sewing. 

** Well, Child,’’ she said, laughing, ‘‘thou hast gotten a 
lover who swears that he will soon have thee out of this hell.” 

‘*A lover!’’ Icried. ‘‘ Nay !—that may God forbid!” 

“Tis true. Young Mr. Anstiss it is. While thou wast 
singing he gazed on thy pretty face and listened as one 
enchanted. I wonder—but no !—thou hast no eyes for euch 
things. And when thou wast gone he offercd the master four 
times the sum he paid for thee—-yea, four times—or six 
times—saying that he meant honourably, and that if any man 
dared to whisper anything to the contrary he would cut his 
throat.’’ 

‘‘Alas! Madam. I must never marry—cither this Mr. 
Austiss or any other.”’ 

“*Tut—tut. This is foolish maid’s nonsense. Granted 
you have lost your old lover, there are plenty more. Suppose 
he hath lost his old sweetheart, there are plenty more—as I 
doubt not he hath already proved. Mr. Anstiss is a very 
pretty young gentleman; but the master would not listen, 
saying that he waited for the lady’s friends.”’ 

And so passed six weeks, or thererbouts, for the only count 
of time I kept was from Sunday to Sunday. On that day we 
rested ; the negroes, who are no better than heathens, danced. 
The white servants lay about in the shade, and drank what 
they could ; in one cottage only on that godless cstate were 
prayers offered. 

And then happened that great event which, in the end, 
proved to be a change in my whole life, and brought happiness 
out of misery, and joy ont of suffering, though at first it 
seemed only a dreadful addition to my trouble. Thus is the 
course of things ordered for us, and thus the greatest blessings 
follow upon the most threatening juncture. What this was I 
will tetl in a few words. 

It was about the third week in September when I embarked, 
and about the third week in November when the ship made 
her port. Therefore, I take it that it was one day about the 
beginning of the year 1686, when Madam came to the work- 
room and told me that a ship had arrived carrying a cargo of 
two hundred rebels and more, sent out to work upon the 
Plantations, like myself, for the term of ten years. She also 
told me that the master was gone to the Bridge in order to 
buy some of them. Not, she said, that he wanted more hands: 
but he expected that there would be among them persons of 
quality, who would be glad to buy their freedom. He still, 
she told me, looked to make a great profit out of mysclf, and 
was thinking fo sell me, unless my friends in England speedily 
sent proposals for my ransom, to the young planter who was 
in love with me. This did not displease me. I have not 
thought it necessary to tcll how Mr. Anstiss came often to 
the estate, and continually devised schemes for looking at me, 
going to the Ingenio, whence he could sce those who sat 
in the work-room, and even sending me letters, vowing the 
greatest extravagance of passion—I say I was not displeased, 
becausc there was in this young gentleman's face a 
certain goodness of disposition clearly marked; so that even 
if | became his property I thought I might persuade him to 
relinquish thoughts of love, even if I had to trust myself 
entircly to his honour and tell him all. But, as you shall 
hear, this project of the master’s was brought to naught. 

As for the rebels, I was curious to see them. Some I 
might recognise ; to some I might perhaps be of a little use at 
the outset in guarding them against dangers. I did not fear, 
or thinkit likely, that there would be any among them whom I 
might know or who might know me. Yet the thing which I 
least suspected, and the least feared—a thing which one would 
have thought so unlikely as to make the event a miracle— ney, 
call it rather the merciful ordering of all—that thing, I say, 
actually happened. 

The newly-bought servants arrived at about five in the 
evening. 

I looked out of the work-room to see them. Why, I seemed 
to know their faces—all their faces! They were our brave 
West Country lads, whom I had last seen marching gallantly 
out of ‘Taunton town to victory and glory (us they believed). 
Now—pale with the miscries of the voyage, thin with bad 
food and disease, hollow-chceeked and hollow-eyed, in rags 
and dirt, barefooted, covered with dust, grimy for want of 
washing, their beards grown al] over their faces—with hanging 
heads, stood these poor fellows. There were thirty of them; 
rome had thrown themselves on the ground, as if in the last 
extremity of fatigue; some stood with the patience that one 
secs in brute beasts who are waiting to be killed; and ina 
group together stood three—oh ! merciful Heaven! was this 
misery also added to my cup?—they were Robin, Barnaby, 
and Humphrey! Robin’s face, heavy and pale, betrayed the 
sorrow of his soul. He stood as one who neither carcth for 
nor regardeth anything. My heart fell like lead to witness 
the despair which was visible in his attitude, in his eyes, in Is 
brow. But Barnaby showed still a cheerful countenance and 
looked about him, as if he was arriving a welcome guest 
instead of a slave. 

‘* You know any of them, Child ?’’? Madam asked. 

‘“‘Oh! Madam,’ I cried; ‘‘ they are my friends—they are 
my friends. Oh! help them—help them !”’ 

‘* How can I help them?’’’ she replied coldly. ‘ They are 
rebels, and they are justly punished. Tet them write home 
for money if they have friends, and so they can be ransomed. 
To make them write the more movingly, the master hath 
resolved to send them all to work in the fields. ‘The harder 
they work,’ he says, ‘the more they will desire to be free 
again.” ”’ 


In the fields!’ Oh! Robin—my poor Robin! 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HUMPHREY’S NARRATIVE. 


With these words—‘‘ Oh! Robin! Robin !’’—the history, as 
set down in my Mistress’s handwriting, suddenly comes to an 
end. The words arc fitting, because her whole heart was full 
of Robin, and though at this time it seemed to the poor crenture 
a sin still to nourish affection for her old sweethcart, | am 
sure—nay, I have it on her own confession—that there was 
never an hour in the waking day when Robin was not in her 
mind, though between herself and her former lover stood the 
dreadful figure of her husband. I suppose that, althouga slic 
began this work with the design to complete it, she had not the 
courage, even when years had passed away and much earthly 
happiness had been her reward, to write down the passages 
which follow. Wherefere (and for another reason— namely, 
a confession which must be made by myself before I die) 
I have taken upon myself to finish that part of Alice 
Eykin’s history which relates to the Monmouth rixing and 
its unhappy consequences. You have read how (thanks to my 
inexperience and ignorance of conspiracies, and belief in men's 
promises) we were reduced to the lowest point of disgrace and 
pore Alice did not tell, because till afterwards she did a 
iow, that on Sir Christopher's death his estate was decla 
confiscated, and presently bestowed upon Benjamin by favour 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 


I, being indeed terrified, but knowing very well that to show fear would be the worst thing I could do, touched the strings and began my song, 
“POR FAITH AND FREEDOM.”—BY WALTER BESANT, 
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of Lord Jeffreys; so thut he whose amhition it was to become 
Lord Chanccllor was already (which he had not expected) the 
Lord of the Manor of Bradford Oreas. But of this hereafter. 

I have called her my Mistress. Truly, all my life she hath 
been to me more than was ever Laura to Petrarch, or even 
Beatrice to the great Florentine. The ancients represented 
every virtue by a Goddess, a Grace, or a Nymph. Nay, the 
Arts were also feminine (yet subject to the informing influence 
of the other sex, as the Muses had Apollo for their director and 
chief). Yo my mind every generous sentiment, every worthy 
thought, all things that are gracious, all things that litt my soul 
above the common herd, belong not to me, but to my Mistress. 
In my youth it was she who encouraged me to the practice 
of those arts by which the soul is borne heavenwards—I mean 
the arts of poetry and of music: it was she who listencd 
patiently when I would still be prating of myself, and en- 
couraged the ambitions which had already seized my soul. So 
that if I turned a set of verses smoothly, it was to Alice that I 
gave them, and for her that I wrote them. When we played 
heavenly music together, the thoughts inspired by the strain 
were like the Italian painter's vision of the angels which attend 
the Virgin—I mean that. sweet and holy as the angels are, they 
fall far short of the holiness and sweetness of her whom they 
honour. So, whatever my thoughts or my ambitions, amidst 
them all I saw continually the face of Alice, always filled with 
candour and with sweetness. ‘That quality which enables a 
Woman to think always about others, and never about herself, 
was given to Alice in larze and plenteous measure. If she 
talked with me, her soul was all mine. If she was waiting 
on Madam, or upon Sir Christopher, or upon the Rector, 
or on her own mother, she knew their inmost thoughts and 
divined all their wants. Nay, long afterwards, in tlic 
daily exercise of work and study, at the University of 
Oxford, in the foreign schools of Montpellier, Padua, 
and Leyden, it was Alice who, though far away, encouraged me. 

I could no longer hear her voice ; but her steadfast cyes re- 
mained in my mind like twin stars that dwell in heaven. Th’s 
is a wondrous power given to a few women, that they should 
become as it were angels sent from heaven, lent to the earth 
a while, in order to fill men’s minds with worthy thoughts, and 
to lead them in the heavenly way. The Romish Church holds 
that the age of miracles hath never passed; which I do also 
believe, but not in the sense taught by that Church. Saints 
there are anong us still, who daily work miracles, turning 
earthly clay into the jasper and the precious ma:ble of 
heaven ! 

Again, the great poct Milton hath represented his virtuous 
lady unharmed among the rabble rout of Comus, protected 
by her virtue alone. Vity that he hath not also shown a young 
man led by that sweet lady, encouraged, warned, and guarded 
along that narrow way, beset with quag and pitfall, along 
which he must walk who would willingly climb to higher place ! 
Aud all this apart from earthly love, as in the case of those 
two Italian pocts. 

More, I confess, I would have had, and presumptuously 
longed for it—nay, cven prayed for it with such yearnings 
and longings as scemcd to tear my very heart asunder. But 
this was denied to me. 

In September, 1685, tea weeks after the fi_ht of Sedgemoor, 
we, being by that time well tired of Exeter Prison, were 
tricd by Lord Jeffreys. It was no true trial, for we were all 
alvised to plead guilty, wpon which the Judge bellowed and 
roared at us, abusing us in such language as I never thought 
to hear from the bench, and finally sentenced us all to death. 
(A great deal has been said of this roaring of the Judge. but 
I am willing to excuse it in great measure, on the ground of 
the disease from which he was then suffering. I myself, who 
had heard that he was thus afflicted, saw the drops of agony 
upon his forehead, and knew that if he was not bawling at us 
he must have been roaring on his own account.) So we were 
marched back to prison and began to prepare for the last 
ceremony, which is, I think, needlessly horrible and barbarous. 
To cut a man open while he is still living is a thing 
not practised even by the savage Turk. At this gloomy 
time my cousin Robin set a noble example of tortitude 
which greatly encouraged the rest of us. Nor would he ever 
suffer me to reproach myself (as I was continually tempted to 
do) with having been the cause of the rnin which had fallen 
upon the whole of our unfortunate house. Nay, he went further, 
and insisted, and would have it, that had I remained in 
Holland he himself would have joined the Duke, and that I 
was in no way to blame as an inciter to this unfortunate act. 
We knew by this time that Sir Christopher had been arrested 
and conveyed to IIminster Jail, and that with him were 
Dr. Eykin, grievously wounded, and Barnaby ; and that Alice, 
with her mother, was also at Jiminster. Mr. Boscorel, for 
his part, was gone to London in order to exert whatever 
interest he might possess on behalf of all. With him went 
Madam, Robin’s mother; but she returned before the trial, 
much dejected, so that we were not encouraged to hope for 
anything from that quarter. Madam began to build some 
hopes at this time from Benjamin, because he, who had 
accompanied the Judges from London, was the boou com- 
panion every night of Lord Jeffreys himself. But it is 
one thing to be permitted to drink and sing with a 
great man at night, and another thing to procure of him 
the pardon of rebels (and those not the common sort, 
but leaders and captains). That Benjemin would attempt to 
save us, I did not doubt; because m common decency and 
humanity he must necds try to save his grandfather and his 
cousins. But that he would effect anything—that, indeed, I 
doubted. Whether he did make an attempt, I know not. I: 
came not to the prison, nor did he make any sign that he 
knew we were among the prisoners. What he contrived, the 
plot which he laid, and the villainy with which he carrie.t it 
out, you have already read. Well, [ shall have much more to 
say about Benjamin. For the moment, Ict him pass. 

I say, then, that we were lying in Excter Juil expecting to 
be called out for exccution at any hour. We were sitting in 
the courtyard on the stone bench with gloomy hearts. 

'€ Robin —Humphrey—lads both!’’ cried a voice we knew. 


It was the Rector, Mr. Boscorel himself, who called us. 
‘* Courage, lads!’’ he cried (yet looked himself as mournful 
as man can look). ‘‘I bring you good news—lI have this day 
ridden from Ilminster (there is other news not so g: 0} 
good news, I say: for you shall live, and not die! I have so far 
succeeded that the lives are spared of Robin Challis, Capta’n 
in the Rebel] Cuvalry ; Barnaby Eykin, Captam of the Green 
Regiment ; and Humphrey Challis, Chyrurgeon to the Duke. 
Yet must you go to the Plantations—poor lads !—there to stay 
for ten long years. Well, we will hope to get your pardon and 
freedom long before that time is over. Yet you must, per- 
force, sail across the seas.”’ 

‘*Lad,”’ cried Robin, catching my hand, ‘cease to tear 
thy heart with reproaches! See! none of us will die, afterall.’’ 

'*On the ecaffold, none,"’ said Mr. Boscorel. ‘On the 

scaffold, none,”’ he repeated. 

‘And what saith my grandfather, Sir?’’’ Robin asked. 
sé He 1s niso enlarged, l hope, at last. And bow is the learned 


Dr. Eykin ? and Alice—my Alice—where is she ?”’ 
“Young men,” said the Rector, ‘“ prepare for tidings of 
the worst—yes; of the very worst. Cruel news I bring to 
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you, boys ; and for myself ’’—he hung his head—‘‘ cruel news, 
shamelul news!” 

Alas! you know already what he had to tell us. Worse 
tian the death of that good old man, Sir Christopher ; worse 
than the death of the unfortunate Dr. Eykin and his much- 
thicd wife; there was the news of Alice’s marriage and of her 
flight, and at hearing this we looked at each other in d'smay, 
and Robin sprang to his feet and cried aloud for vengeance 
upon the villain who had done this thing. 

“It is my own son,” said Mr. Boscorel: ‘‘ yet spare him 
not! He deserves all that you can call him, and more. 
Shameful news I had to tell you. Where the poor child hath 
found a retreat or how she fares, I know not. Robin, ask me 
not to curse my own son— what is done will bring its punish- 
ment in due time. Doubt it not. But of punishment we 
need not speak. If there were any way—any way possible— 
out of it! But there is none. It is afatal blow. Death itself 
alone can release her. Consider, Humphrey, consider ; you are 
not so distracted as your cousin. Consider, I say, that unhappy 
yirl is Benjamin's lawful wife. If he can find her, he may 
compe! her to live with him. She is his lawful wife, I say. It 
is a case in which there is no remedy; it is a wickedness for 
which there is no help, until one of the twain shall die.”’ 

There was indced no help or remedy possible. I will not 
tell of the madness which fell upon Robin at this news, nor of 
the distracted things he said, nor how he wept for Alice at one 
moment and the next cursed the author of this wickedness. 
Thcre was no remedy. Yet Mr. Boscorel solemnly promised to 
xeck out the poor innocent girl, forced to break her vows for 
the one reason which could excuse her—namely, to save the 
lives of all she loved. 

“They were saved already,’’ Mr. Bosccr-] added. ‘He 
knew that they were saved. He had seen me; he had the 
news that I brought from London; he knew it; and he lied 
unto her! There is no single particular in which his wicked- 
ness can be excused or defended. Yet, I say, curses are of no 
avail. The Hand of:-God is heavy upcn all sinners, and will 

resently fall upon my unhappy sou—I pray that before that 
Iand shall fall his heart may be touched with repentance.”’ 

But Robin fell into a melancholy from which it was im- 
possible to arouse him. He who, while death upon the 
scaffold seemed certuin, was cheerful aud brave, now, when his 
life was spared, sat heavy and gloomy, speaking to no onc; or 
if he spoke, then in words of rage and impatience. 

Mr. Boscorel remaincd at Exeter, visiting us daily until the 
time came when we were removed. He brought with him one 
day a smooth-tongued gentleman in sober attire who was, 
he told us, a West Indian merchant of Bristol, named George 
Penne. (You have read, and know already, how great o 
Villain was this man.) 

‘This gentleman,’’ said Mr. Poscorel, ‘‘is able and willing, 
for certain considerations, to assist you in your exile. You 
have been given (among many others) by the King to one 
Mr. Jerome Nipho, who hath sold all his convicts to this 
gentleman. In his turn, he is under bonds to ship you 
for the Plantations, where you will be cold ugain to the 
planters.”’ 

‘*Sirs,’? Mr. Penne looked from one to the other of us with 
compassionate eyes, ‘* I have heard your melancholy case, and 
it will be to my great happiness if I may be able in any way to 
soften the rigours of your exile. Be it known to you that I 
have correspondents in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Virginia, and 
that for certain sums of money these—my friends—will readily 
undertake to make your servitude one merely in name. In 
other words, as I have already informed his Reverence, I have 
bought you in the hope of being useful to you (1 wish I could 
thus buy all unhappy prisoners), and I can, on paying my 
friends what they demand, secure to you freedom from labour, 
subject only to the condition of remaining abroad until your 
term is expired, or your friends at home have procured your 
pardon.”” 

‘CAs for the price, Humphrey,’’ said Mr. Boscorel, ‘‘ that 
shall be my care. It is nearly ceitain that Sir Christopher's 
estates will be confiscated, seeing that he died in prison under 
the charge of high treason, though he was never tried. There- 
fore we must not look to his lands for any help. What this 
gentleman proposes is, however, so great a thing that we 
must not hesitate to accept his offer gratefully.” 

“*T must have,” said Mr. Penne, ‘‘ seventy pounds for each 
prisoney. I hear that there is a third young gentleman of 
vour party now in the same trouble at Ilminster; I shall 
therefore ask for two hundred guineas—two hundred guineas 
in all. It is not a large sum in order to secure freedom. 
Those who cannot obtain this relief have to work in the fields 
or in the mills under the hot sun of the Spanish Main; they 
are subject to the whip of the overseer; they have wretched 
food; they are worse treated than the negroes, because the 
litter are slaves for life and the former for ten years only. 
Ry paying two hundred guinea: only you will all be enabled 
to live at your ease. Meanwhile, your friends at home will be 
constantly endeavouring to procure your pardon. I myself, 
though but a simple merchant of Bristol City, can boast some 
influence, which 1 will most readily exert to the utmost in 
your behalf’? —— . 

‘Say no more, Sir,’”’ said Mr. Boscorel, interrupting him ; 
“‘the bargain is concluded. These young gentlemen shall 
not be subjected to any servitude; I will pay you two hundred 
guineas.”’ 

‘“*T would, Sir’’—Mr. Penne laid his hand, which was 
large, white, and soft, the hand of a liar and a traitor, upon 
his treacherous heart—‘‘ | would to Heaven, Sir,’’ he said, 
“that I could undertake this service for less. If my corre- 
spondents were men of tender hearts, the business should cost 
you nothing at all. But they are men of business: they say 
that they live not abroad for pleasure, but for profit; they 
cannot forego any advantage that may offer. As for me, this 
job brings me no profit. Upen my honour, gentlemen, profit 
from such a source I should despise: every guinea that you 
give me will be placed to the credit of my correspondents, who 
will, I am assured, turn a pretty penny by the ransom of the 
prisoners. But that wecannot help. And as for me—I say it 
Loldly in the presence of this learned and pious clergyman—I 
am richly rewarded with the sitisfaction of doing a generous 
thing. That is enough, I hope, for any honest man.”’ 

The fellow looked so benevolent, and smiled with so much 
compassion, that it was impossible to doubt his word. Besides, 
Mr. Boscore] had leammed many things during the journey to 
London; among others that it would be possible to buy 
immunity from labour for the convicts. ‘Therefore, he 
hesitated not, but gave him what he demanded, taking in 
return a paper, which was to be shown to Mr. Penne’s corre- 
spondents, in which he acknowledged the reccipt of the money, 
and demanded in return a release from actual servitude. This 
pxper I put carefully in my pocket with my note-book, and 
my case of instruments. 

Tt was, so faras my "memory serves me, about six weeks 
after our pardon was reccived when we heard that we were to 
be marched to Bristol, there to be: shipped for some port 
or other across the ocean. At Taunton we were joined 
by a hundred poor fellows as fortnnate as ourzelves; and 
at Bridgwater by twenty more, whose lives had been bought 
by Colonel Kirke. Fortunate we esteemed ourselves; for 
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everywhere the roads were lined with legs, heads, trunks, and 
arms, toiled and blackened in pitch, stuck up for the terror of 
the country. Well; you shall judge how fortunate we were. 

When we reached Bristol, we found Mr. Penne upon the 
Quay, with some other merchants. He changed colour whey 
he saw us; but quickly ran to meet us, and whispered that we 
Were on no account to betray his goodness in the mattcr of 
ransom, otherwise it might be the undoing of us all, and 
perhaps cause his own imprisonment. He also told me tla‘ 
the ship was bound for Barbadoes, and we should have to mess 
with the other prisoners on the voyage, but that it would oll 
Le made up to us when we arrived. He further added that he 
had requested his correspondents to eutertain us until moncy 
should arrive from England, and to become our bankers for ail 
that we should want. And with that he clasped my hand 
tenderly, and with a ‘‘God be wi’ ye!’’ he left us, and we 
saw him no more. 

(To be continued.) 


Sir John Hardy Thursby, of Ormerod Iouse, Burnley, who 
was High Sheriff of Lancashire in the Jubilee year, has pre- 
sented to the town of Burnley twenty-eight acres of land near 
the centre of the town as the site for a public park. ‘1) : 
value of the land is estimated at over £25,000. 


A fine picture of ‘The Ascension,” the work of Mr. Cave 
Thomas, who has been occupied with it two or three years, has 
been placed above the altar in Christ Church, Stafford-strect, 
Marylebone. ‘lhe artist, who has treated this religious theme 
somewhat in the manner of Raffaelle’s “Transfiguration,” 
represents the Saviour’s figure in the upper part of the picture, 
rising above a golden cloud, below which are the Apostles, 
grouped around a rock at Bethany, St. Peter and St. John 
foremost; Christ is surrounded by angels, with wings of 
iridescent hues. The picture, which is of large size, 15 ft. 
high and 8 ft. Gin. wide, is much admired as a work of art. 
Mr. Cave Thomas also painted the lunette picture in this 
church, and the twelve heads of the Apostles at the Russian 
Church in Welbeck-street. 


Her Majesty's surveying-ship Egeria, under the command 
of Captain P. Aldrich, R.N., has, during n recent sounding 
cruise and search for reported banks to the south of the 
Friendly Islands, obtained twe very deep soundings of 4295 
fathoms and 4430 fathoms, equal to five English miles, re- 
spectively, the latter in latitude 24 deg. 37min. S.. longitude 
175 deg. 8 min. W., the other about twelve miles to the south- 
ward. These depths are more than 1600 fathoms greater than 
any before obtained in the Southern Hemisphere, and are only 
surpassed, as far as is yet known, in three spots in the world— 
one of 4655 fathoms off the north-east coast of Japan, found 
by the United States steam-ship Tuscarora; one of 4475 
fathoms south of the Ladrone Islands, by the Challenger; and 
one of 4561 fathoms north of Porto Rico, by the United States 
ship Blake. Captain Aldrich’s soundings were obtained with 
a Lucas sounding machine and galvanised wire. The deeper 
one occupied three hours, and was obtained in a considerably- 
confused sea, a specimen of the bottom being successfully 
recovered. Temperature of the bottom, 33°7 deg. Fahr. 
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NOVELS. 


In Far Lochaber. By William Black. Three vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.).—Word-painting of romantic landscape, of sea- 
views and cloud-views, of mountain, moor, and wood, of loch 


and river, and the varied atmospheric effecta of sunlight in 
the changefal, rainy climate of the West Highland shores, is 
practised by this author with continued success. He keeps 
nlso a fair stock of the different types of Scottish life and 
character—from the Lowland townsfolk, farmers, and Kirk 
elders or ministers, to the chivalrous leirds of ancient lineage, 
nsually retired military men from India, who are, perhaps, o 
gsirvival of the Waverley period, with their gillies and other 
retainers of the primitive Celtic race, speaking a quaint and 
scanty dialect of English and plenty of native Gaelic. These 
materials afford piquant contrasts of social condition and 
behavioar, which Mr. Black can exhibit with humorous 
effect: while he is enabled, by the steam-boat and railway 
travelling of the modern West Highland tourists’ route, to 
shift the scenes with much ease and convenience. It is not, 
in these days, “a far cry to Lochiel”; and “ Far Lochaber,” 
the adjacent district north of Ben Nevis. has been rendered very 
accessible. Fort William and its neighbourhood, where Alison 
Blair goes to stay with her aunts and uncle and cousins, suit 
the purposes of the novelist. A girl may incautiously embark on 
the loch in a small sailing-skiff with a reckless and stupid boy, 
and may be saved from capsizing in a squall by the gallant 
dexterity of Captain Macdonnell. The chief utility of the 
mountain-path is to lead her into perils, those of being caught 
in a thunder-storm. or lost in a fog on the verge of a precipice, 
or even—as in another recent novel—spraining her ankle, so 
that the desirable young gentleman may help her in distress, 
and may wrap her up in his own coat. Such adventures, 
besides admitting of picturesque description. are good narrative 
business, serving to make the hero and heroine feel that they 
belong to one another. It is a fine healthy way of bringing 
about the union of hearts, instead of the mutual exchange of 
s2ntimential reflections, or the comparison of drawing-room 
and ball-room experiences, attending the intimacy of some 
other young persons. Neither Alison nor Ludovick Macdonnell 
is much addicted to morbid self-introspection ; and their com- 
panions, her Cousin Flora and Cousin Hugh, are high-spirited, 
active, cheerful, and delightful. Their parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Munro, are very kind; but the most amusing person in the 
family is Aunt Gilchrist, a fiery little Scotchwoman with the 
warmest heart, the sharpest tongue, and the 
most innocent fits of pctulance or rage re 
when suffering from peripheral neuralgia, | 
but who is an angel of goodness to Alison, | 
and endows her with a sufficient fortune. 
All this is pleasant; and the cruel tricks 
of the sly and malicious Johnny, the boy- 
fiend of the village. arc somewhat atoned 
by his devotion to Alison's service; but Far 
Lochaber is not the home of her birth. She 
is the daughter of a gloomy and fanatical 
Free Kirk minister in a dismal, smoky, | 
grimy, manufacturing town of Lanarkshire, | 
where a hideous, brutal elder, Mr. Cowan, 
and his cunning wife, areascheming to get | 
her married to their son James, an idiotic 
candidate for the ministry. The worst 
of Alison's difficulties is that her noble 
Ludovick, a frank and manly young fellow, 
heir to his father’s modest Inirdship at Oyre, 
is a Roman Catholic like his Inghland 
ancestry, and thereby fearfully obnoxious to 
all her Free Kirk folk. ‘This situation pre- 
sents, ina modified form, the same domestic | 
problem as that of “A Daughter of Heth.” 
We are not aware that the dread and dislike 
of Romanism prevailing among Scotch 
Presbyterians are more acrimonious in the 
Free Kirk than among the ~ U. P.'s” or the 
adherents to the Establishment in that 
country. Alison Blair, though at Kirk o' 
Shields a dutiful assistant to her father, | 
and so demure there in her behaviour that = = ance 
her lively cousin has nicknamed her * Miss 
Dimity Puritan,” does not bore her High- 
land friends with theological controversy. In 
fact, she does not object to play cards, to dance and sing and 
enjoy all innocent fun. She has, indeed, like several eminent 
literary Agnostics of this day, had her orthodox creed unac- 
countably sapped by “a patient study’ of Paley and Butler, who 
would be surprised to know, in the present uneasy age, whatan 
amount of scepticism their arguments are said to have pro- 
duced. Dismissing these questions, which Mr. Black.a novelist 
of much tact. only touches very lightly, we observe 
that the astern and cruel opposition of the Free Kirk 
persuasion to Alison's Lochaber love is the mainspring 
of his interesting story. It arrives at a forcibie situation 
by the peculiar facilities for love-matches through the Scott- 
ish process of legal marriage ; Alison being of full age, she 
and Ludovick go one morning, with two witnesses, to the 
office of the Sheriff Depute, and sign a declaration, which is 


dwly registered, and they are husband and wife. But a 
peremptory summons from her father calls her back 


that very day to Kirk o° Shields, where she is treated 
in a manner that we can hardly understand. Why shonld 
she consent to be handed over to Mrs. Cowan, taken away 
to Portobello, near Edinburgh, and kept a close prisoner 
until her lover, who is now her lawful husband, recaptures 
the helpless victim? Such an outrage might have been 
supposed impossible in the case of a young woman of in- 
dependent spirit. Mr. Black seems, indeed, better acquainted 
with the laws of Scotland than we can pretend to be; and we 
learn something from his account of the conference with an 
Edinburgh lawyer. It appears that a husband so married 
can do no more to vindicate his rights than to sue his 
wife for a decision whether the contract of marriage is 
to be adhered to; and, when he could not discover her 
abode to serve notice of action upon her, the Court might 
he asked to snmmon her father, as a narty to the con- 
cealment of her The Rev. Mr. Blair would go to 
prison for contempt of Court if he obstinately stuck to the 
conspiracy ; but Ludovick is dissuaded from so harsh a pro- 
secution. Fortunately. by the sharpness of the boy Johnny, 
and by putting James Cowan, the booby divinity student, in 
terror for his precious life, the search for Mrs. Ludovick 
Macdonnell is at length successful, and she is carried off by 
the man of her choice. The tale hereby comes to a happy 
ending, saddened only by the early death of her sister Agnes, 
a consumptive, delicate girl, addicted to fond spiritualistic 
dreams, whose short life was neyer cheered by a visit to “ Far 
Lochaber.” 

The Weaker Vessel. By D. Christie Marray. Three vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.).—This novel is one of those stories in 
which the troubles and efforts of the principal personages are 
related by a confidential friend and helper, writing in his own 
person, The second-best man, John Denham, living at first 
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in chambers near Gray’s Inn, bnt afterwards the Paris corre- 
spondent of a daily newspaper, ultimately the lucky holder 
of an easy and well-paid Government office, and the happy 
husband of a bright young lady named Clara, tells us what 
happened to Walter Pole. That gentleman, before Denham 
knew him, was rash enough to contract a secret marriage with 
a certain Adelaide, a half-Frenchwoman, of violent temper and 
bold manners, profligate in her conduct, and with a taste for 
drink. He separated from her, aftera month or two; but allowed 
her a part of his income, while he went into society as a sup- 
posed bachelor. His introduction toa family named Delamere, 
keeping up an establishment of fastidious gentility in South 
Kensington, leads to distressing trials of a mutual affection 
which cannot be legitimately indulged. Mr. Delamere, an 
elderly widower, is finely portrayed, with much of the humour 
of Dickens, as a sort of xsthetic Pecksniff, an eloquent but 
hollow and empty lecturer on the moral teachings of Art and 
Beauty, and a collector of pictures, statuary, Japanese ware, 
and Old Worcester china. His relative and disciple, Sebastian 
Dolmer Jones, is an arrant coxcomb, whose affectations are 
still more ridiculous, and Pole, a very manly fellow, regards 
them both with civil contempt ; but Mary Delamere, a sensible, 
graceful, noble-minded young woman, makes too deep an 
impression on his heart. Though he, being sternly upright 
and honourable, never thinks of showing his love, and for 
some time avoids visiting the house, Mary is in love with him, 
which is soon detected by her friend Clara Grantley. Pole and 
Denham are together in a house-boat up the Thames, about 
the time of the Henley Regatta, when Pole’s secret becomes 
known to his companion by a meeting with the fierce 
and vindictive Adelaide. A caricature figure is that of her 
unscrupulous ally, one Goldsmith, a Jewish solicitor and 
money - lender, who presently concocts a scheme to extort 
money from Pole. The unexpected deaths of several persons 
have left Walter Pole next heir to a peerage and estates in 
Devonshire worth £20,000 a-year. Goldsmith, aware of this 
and of the declining health of old Lord Wolborough, brings to 
Pole a certificate of the death of his wife Adelaide, and of her 
burial in Kensal-green Cemetery. These documents have 
been obtained by falsely giving her name, “ Adelaide Pole,” to 
% woman run over by a cab in the street. who died in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. The intention of the conspirators is 
to allow Walter Pole to contract a bigamous marriage with 
Miss Delamere ; and, when he is rich, as he will soon be, to 
plunder him Fy threats of cxposure. Their wicked design 
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TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO SIR RACHE CUNAKD, BART., BY THE MEMBERS OF HIS HUNT, 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICESTEKSHIRE. 


makes some approach to success; for Walter Pole, believing 
himself free, and kindly encouraged by old Lord Wolborough, 
after revealing the fact of his former unhappy marriage, 
is regularly eng:ged to Mary Delamere. But John Den- 
ham, engaged about the same time to Clara. accidentally 
Rees Adelaide in Paris, recognises the unworthy wife of 
his friend, the woman supposed to have died three or four 
months before, and hastens to London with this terrible 
intelligence. It is borne with great fortitude by Mary 
and by Walter Pole; there is no scene, but letters are ex- 
changed at the breaking off of the engagement. He compels 
Goldsmith, by terror of a horsewhipping. as well as by 
menaces of criminal prosecution, to confess the infamous 
trick that has been practised on him. Then, having come 
into the title and fortune expected, he, now Lord Wolborough, 
offers his wife £5000 a year, on condition of her never molest- 
ing him again; he travels abroad, and gambles prodigiously, 
losing £12,000 at écarté in one sitting. In the meantime, 
Denham and Clara are happily settled, while Mr. Delamere’s 
pretensions are destroyed by a host of creditors ; he sells off 
his art-treasures, and meanly borrows money of Lord Wol- 
borough, to the indignation of Mary, who quits her father to 
join a sisterhood of lady nurses. The least probable incident 
of the story ensues, which is that the abandoned Adelaide, 
Lady Wolborough, preferring her revenge to the £5000 a year 
for life that is offered her, after getting a short enjoyment of 
luxury and pride by using her husband's name, insists on living 
in his house; which being denied, she refuses to touch his 
splendid allowance, sinking into the most squalid destitution. 
This is incredible, but it serves to inflict upon her the dire 
retribution which she is considered to deserve; being actually 
knocked down bya street vehicle, like the poor woman who 
died in the hospital, and enffering extreme misory, in one of 
the vilest slums of London, with an incurable injury to the 
spine, till she is rescued by “ Sister Constance,” Miss Delamere, 
with the aid of John Denham and a beneficent Dr. Mason. 
‘The wretched woman, however, remains for some time ignorant 
that Sister Constance is Mary Delamere, whom she had never 
before seen, but for whom she has conceived an intense hatred. 
When, at length, she is allowed—being not far from a dying 
condition —to go down to Wolborough Court, and to call herself 
its mistress, there are several passionate and pathetic scenes, 
ending with an almost tacit act of forgiveness, described with 
much power, and without any gushing excess in the language 
of emotion. It is scarcely needful to add that Mary Delamere, 
who had once been ironically called by her own father “ the 
weaker vessel,” being a woman of far stronger moral nature 
than any man, finally becomes the wife of Walter, Lord Wol- 
borough, and the story closes with a serene prospect of domestic 
love and peace, 
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LA MANDOLINATA. 


The title means only a piece of music played on a mandolin 
the mandolin is an Italian variety of the guitar. as the banjoi 
an American variety, ascribed to the music-loving negroes o 
the Southern States, whose characteristic performances wer 
copied long ago, with a higher degree of artistic refinement 
by our old popular favourites, the Ethiopian Serenaders an 
Christy Minstrels. The Southern gift of spontancous song 
which Nature has bestowed, with the frequent endowment of 
a fine voice, on the people of the Neapolitan provinces, though 
not in every district, obtains a suitable accompanying instru. 
ment in the mandolin. This vies with the Welsh or the Irish 
harp, if not of equal fame as a national symbol, in its 
association with the lyric strains which are cherished fot 
ages in the memory of an imaginative race—the emotional 
essence of past experience, more profound than that of 
any recorded history, in the lives of preceding gencrations. 
New songs and new tunes, indeed, may from time to time be 
invented, or rather inspired, by the unfailing sentiments of 
love, regret, and pity, the tender wishes, the ardent long- 
Ings, the youthful desires, the romantic hopes or dreams, 
the sad incidents of separation, of inconstancy, and of 
nntimely death, which always and everywhere, among man- 
kind, draw forth the utterance of natural feeling. The heart 
itself is an instrument which manhood and womanhood. at 
ihe susceptible period of life, must ever carry about with 
them, and which is played upon, just in the same way, by 
striving affections, as it was a thousand years ago—as when 
Catullus warbled Ris devotion to Lesbia; as in the isles of 
Greece, “ where burning Sappho loved and sang”; as it was, 
no doubt, from the days of Adam and Eve, in the ever-renewed 
mutual relations of the human family. Imaginative emotion 
will find vent in poetry and music; and some little skill in 
these arts arises among the savage tribes of Africa or Polynesia, 
as well asin the ancient cultured civilisation of Europe. It 
is “the one touch of Nature that makes the whole world 
kin”; and this Italian lady in the picture, gracefully performing 
her sweet “ Mandolinata,” is doing the same that thousands 
of her sisters ure doing, with strings more or less attuned to 
perfect melody, in different regions of the globe. 


FOX-HUNT TESTIMONIAL. 
A testimonial was presented to Sir Bache Cunard, Bart., of 
Nevill Holt, Market Ilarborough, Leicestershire, on Nov. 1, 
which is regarded with much interest in 
| fox-hunting circles. The members of Sir 








Bache Cunard’s Hunt subscribed to make 
him a gift that should testify their appre- 
ciation of the manner in which he has 
| hunted the South Leicestershire country 
during the past ten years. It was decided 
by the contributors that the testimonial 
| should take the form of a life-size fox, to 
be produced in the highest style of art, and 
to be cast in solid silver. The commission 
was intrusted to Mr. Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., 
| of Piccadilly, who modelled the fox from 
life, representing the attitude just as reynard 
is drawing across aon opening from covert 
_ to covert, and on the alert, as though in 
| recognition of some suspicious sonnd cr 
incident. The original model has been cast 
in solid silver, 519 ounces of the valuable 
metal being used. The figure has the merit 
of strong truthfulness to nature. and the 
work has a degree of artistic power which 
renders it superior to ordinary productions 
of the silversmith. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADES CONGRESS 
On Nov 10 the concluding sitting of this 
congress was held in St. Andrew's Hall— 
Mr G Shipton presiding, and M. Anseele 
(Ghent) acting as foreign chairman. Messrs. 
Broadharst, Burt, Fenwick, Crawford, and 
Abraham were present. After a long dis- 
cussion, taken partin by several English and 
foreign delegates, the following resolution 
was carried by four nationalities to two and 
passed ; but the voting of the English delegates was, for the 
resolution, 11; against it.31:—“ This Congress is of opinion that, 
owing to the concentration of capital, and the relative weakness 
of trades’ unions in proportion to the number of workers, 
it is impossible to further reduce the hours of labour without 
the aid of the State ; and that in every case eight hours per day 
should be the maximum number of hours worked.” On the 
motion of Mr. Burt, M.P.. seconded by Mr. J. Wilson (Darham), 
it was resolved that—‘“ Seeing that the huge armaments main 

tained by the Governments of Europe constitute a standing 
menace to the peace of the world, and imposc terrible financial 
burdens on the industrial classes. this Congress recommends 
the democracy to give a mandate to their representatives 
to substitute the principle of arbitration for war in the 
settlements of disputes between Governments.” — Miss 
Simcox (London) moved, and M. Keiifer (Paris) seconded, a 
resolution, which was carried, “ regretting the absence from 

the Congress of any representatives of German, Austrian, or 

Russian trade unions” ; and desiring to convey to the workers 

of those countries “ the profound sympathy of the delegates 

with the difficulties against which they had to contend.” It 

was announced that the next International Congress would 

be held in Paris in 1889, and the Congress closed with a 

few valedictory words addressed by the president to the foreign 

delegates. 





A concert, with a full programme, is announced to be 
given at the Holborn Townhall on Nov. 28 in aid of the funds 
of the Machine Battery Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade. 


A species of bottle-nosed whale, with her calf, was captured 
on Nov. 10 by the fishermen in Ballycotton Bay. The whale 
measured 29 ft., its girth being 19 ft. 

In opening the new drill-hall of the 2nd City of London 
Rifles, which has been erected in Farringdon-road, the Dake 
of Cambridge said no man had a stronger feeling for the 
Volunteers than he had, and nothing that he could do to support 
its interests and efficiency should be wanting.—At the Rainham 
Ranges, Essex,on Nov. 10, the prominent rifle shots of the City 
of London Volunteer Regiments competed for the Gold Badge 
of the City of London Rifle Association and the rifle champion- 
ship. Some excellent scores were made. The competition was 
decided by an aggregate of two “shoots” at Queen's First 
Stage distances, one in the spring and the other on Noy. 10. 
At the close of the contest Sergeant J. J. Keliher, of the 
London Rifle Brigade, was declared the winner with the fine 
aggregate of 183 points—) and 93. The Silver Badge was 
taken by Sergeant Tayton, London Rifle Brigade, with 180 (90 
and 90), and the Bronze Badge. by Private Elkington, London 
Rifle Brigade, 177 (91 and 86), 
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HIGHLAND INDUSTRIES. 


There can be no doubt that the modern Fair Trade move- 
ment owes its origin as much to the fear of centralisation and 
its effects as it does to the calculations of mere economic proidt 
and loss. Many who have not studied the political merits of 
Free Trade versus Fair Trade are yet sufficiently satisfied that 
it is ruinous for a country to allow its rural population to 
decay for lack of profitable employment. They perceive that 
the first essential of a nation’s welfare is the physical health 
and strength of its individual units. Such health and 
strenzth obviously depend largely upon the preservation of ao 
prosperous peasantry. The fate of other countries in which the 
population was allowed to become altogether urban riscs before 
thoughtful eyes ; hence many are ready to give countenance to 
any movement which promises to restore prosperity to orr 
rural industries. While it may be true that wheat can be got 
from America at a cheaper rate than it can be grown in Britain, 
sich thinkers argue that the doubtful gain to the nation’s 
pocket meansa certain loss to the national health ; and they 
would prefer to pay a trifle more for their lonf in order to seo 
a larger population thrive in the cozntry districts. 


Stadents of msthetics, again, do not cease to express their 
regret nt the decay of ancient handicrafts in consequence of 
the increass of machine manufacture. They point to the 
pottery of Greece and Etruria and to the brass-work of 
Hindustan, all hand-made, and all, even the humblest article, 
bearing the individual grace born of loving artist fingers ; and 
they compare these with the uncouth pots and the tasteless 
mouldings turned out by the gross by modern machinery. As 
the slightest sketch by the human hand contains an interest 
not to be found in the finest photograph, the apostles of 
culture argue that much of the picturesque charm of life has 
been lost in substituting for human handwork the monotonous 
philistinism of machinery products ; and they would be glad to 
welcome any prospect of return to the more individualistic 
methods of bygone days. To people of taste the grey cathedral, 
growth of long and patient labour, and bearing in window 
mullion and in column capital the thoughtful handwork of 
individual men, naturally appears fairer and better than the 
spick ond span new chapel turned out to pattern by steam 
machinery. And in the same way the carven platter of 
ancient use is preferred to the coarse and gaudy crockery 
which has taken its place. 


® The social economist, too, is beginning to look askance on 
the vaunted advantages gained by means of the labour-saving 
apparatus of modern invention. While relieving multitudes 
from painful toil, this new forde, Steam, he is beginning to 
perceive, has not relieved these multitudes from the necessity 
of toiling, but has merely taken from them the means of live- 
lihood. The weaving, for instance, which once afforded 
employment and daily bread to many a prosperous village 
throughout the land, is now performed by steam-power in the 
hands of a very few capitalists. The power of steam, the 
social economist contends, has been a benefit, not to the work- 
ing population at large, but to the few individuals who havo 
succeeded in securing its monopoly ; and he begins to regard a 
return to more primitive methods of production as the only 
effective means of lessening the great and ominous multitudes 
of our unemployed. It would be better, he considers, to have 
fewer fortunes made by wholesale manufacturers, if by such 
means the country could be covered again with small handi- 
craftsmen, each happy in the perfection and the reward of 
his work. 

And there can be no doubt that in many departments the 
production of the individual craftsman is immensely superior 
to the work turned out by crank and piston. The keen and 
true steel blades hammered on the anvil of Andrea Ferrara 
were something very different from the bayonets which bent 
double against Arab ribs in the Soudan ; and everyone knows 
by experience how the shaggy tweeds woven in the cottage 
hand-looms of the island of Harris outwear the steam-made 
cloths of Yorkshire. For the sake of common honesty and 
simple economy, therefore, the revival of rural industries is an 
object greatly to be desired. 


A return, however, to the fiscal laws of forty years 
ago is not within the horizon of practical politics. A tax 
upon corn would mean an immediate rise in the price of 
bread, while the consequent general rise in wages would be 
less perceptible and much slower in arriving—a state of affairs 
which no Government would be bold enough to face. En- 
couragement to the strengthening of peasant population by 
this means must, therefore, for long be laid asice as hopeless. 
Equally impracticableappears the direct crusade of wstheticism 
and the higher socialism against the employment of steam. A 
great institution is not likely to disappear simply because it 
disagrees with the sentiments of a few theorists. What is 
desirable, therefore, both for reasons of taste and of economics, 
is the discovery and encouragement of raral means of liveli- 
hood which will not be affected, as agriculture has been, by 
foreign importation, and which will be able to hold their own 
against the competing powers of machinery. Some of thesc 
means, possible to crofter and cottar, have already been 
pointed out—such as the keeping of bees, the breeding of 
fowls and rabbits, and the growing of flowers and fruit. And 
recently public notice has been drawn to further possibilities in 
the same direction by the exhibition of home-made goods in the 
Townhall of Inverness. 

The movement of which this is the ontcome, inaugurated 
anme four years ago by the Duchess of Sutherland and the 
Marchioness of Stafford, has alrcady attained conspicuous 
success, and promiscs to result in a revival of many of the 
ancient home-industries of the Highlands. Goods spun, 
woven, and knitted by crofters’ wives and daughters from 
the fleeces of their own sheep are there to be seen; while 
spinning-wheels, picture-frames, baskets, fishing-rods, and 
pieces of rustic furniture indicate possibilities of remune- 
rative employment for more than the mere leisure hours 
of the crofters themselves. Some idea may be had of the 
benefit which might accrae from the development of such 
domestic industries, from the fact that last year, the second of 
the exhibition, the sum of £150 was earned in this way by one 
parish alone, containing oa population of little over 1200. 

Many productions, those bordering upon the arts for 
instance, such as wood-carving, are, it should be remembered, 
‘impossible to machinery, and are therefore in no fear of being 
nndersold by that competitor ; while other home-made goods, 
like the Harris tweeds and Shetland shawls. by their intrinsic 
beanty, durability, and excellence, can well hold their own 
against all comers. Even were these goods unable to make 
their way into the open market, it shonld be kept in mind that 
a hundred-and-fifty vears ago the Highland communities were 
allt but self-contained, manufacturing, each for itself, nearly 
the whole of the materials necessary for life; and there are 
many good reasons to be advanced for a return, in some 
degree, to these simple methods of provision. By the revival 
of the old Nighland industrics mach may be done in the near 
futnre to render many n forsiken village once more prosperous 
1ad populous ; and already the happy result of the movement 
jiaugurated among these northern glens affords proof that 
attention has been successfully directed totke sabject.—G. E.-T. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


HOM Puipracx.—Wo like the game and have marked it for insertion at earlicst 
ace The demands on our space have se much increased that the delay 
ts UPIRVONIGBC. 


H Wisnine (Ratten, Bolland).~1. Rro Kt 4th, K to R ith: 2. Reto Kt sq, P to kt wth; 
2 Qmates. The variations you will be able to discover for yourself. 

WwW Pammoxs.— Problem mich betror, but atill not satisfactory. For instance. if 
1. Pte K 4th, Brakes P32. Kt takes B cch). K moves; 3, either Ke or Q can mate. 
Genenlly sperking, the play is not smart enoneb. 

Cocessts.—Problem does not stand examination, 
2 PtaqQachech, K to B ith; 32 Ke or Ronates, 

JW Pyrnrus.—We cannot decipher your diagrans, If you used plain Initials for 
W his and encircled ones fur Black, we could then give youonr opinion of your 
probleme. 

W Bippik—Your problem contains many neat ideas, and shall be published in 
die course, 

EF F.—Yes; firat move is sufficient, if right. The solution you give of No. 7326 is 
Wroneg, 

Correct 8o).UTIONS OF PronLEM No. 21 received from G B Hewett (Middic 
Colaba); of No. 233 from Josep T Pullen (Lounceaton); of No, 3338 from 
Hughes Morris (Cardi), AG Bagot, and Charles Etherington: of No, 28% front 
1A W, Noonluyn (Holland), FW sEnaor (Cardiff), WS (Sheffield), PC (The 
Havue), Cholwetf, AG Bagot, Dr Gustay Waltz (Heidelhers), danct, Paul Von 
Sa2.voaiViennad, Joseph T Pullen, and A W Hamilton Gell (Exciter, 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2398 received from Julia Short, tT, Desanges, 
Howard A, E Casella (Parts), WS (SheMeld), Jupiter Junior, d Roas (Whitley), 
D MeCey (Galway), Martin F, J Blackie, F C Cook (Earley), AW Hamulten Gell 
(Exeter), J Hall, Dawn, A Newman, Dr F St, Peterhouse, J Dixon Colchester), 
GV (Brentwood), Wilsun (Grange-on-3ands), Columbus, Mra Kelly (Lifton), F Ge 
Tucker (Pontypool), EL Nisbett, R FN Banks, Dane John, Ro Worters (Can‘er- 
bury), J D Tucker (Leeds), J Gastrin (Reims), Thomas Chown, WR Raillem, 
T Roberts, EB Louden, James Sage, C &,Cholwell, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Shad- 
forth, Alpha, AG Bagot, E Phillips, G J Veale, J Cuad, and Percy Ewen. 


If Black defends by P takes PF, 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2324. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
I. Bto Q 4th Any move 
3. Mates accordingly. 

PROBLEM No. 2328. 


By HEREWARD. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in four moves, 





CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
A well-contested game between Messrs. G. B. FRASER, Of Dundec, and Mr. 
Gi. F. BARRY, of Dublin, played in the correspondence tourncy organised 


by Mr. Fraser, 
(Steintiz Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr. PF.) BLACK (Mr. B.) |) WHIitsé (Mr. F.)) = BLACK (Mr. B.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th Ha) Black replicd with 2a. R takes Ke, 
2QKttoB3rd QKttoB 3rd then White's proper answer would be R 
3. PtoK Bath ~~ P takes P takes 

4.P to Q 4th QtoR Sth(ch) |20.K RtoB ant QtoQ anid 

5. K to K 2nd P to Q Ath 30. K Rto K 2nd ss P takes P 

6. K Kt to B 3rd 31L.QtoK B7th QtoQ Bsq 


A move introduced by Mr. Friser to 32. K fo K 6th 
obviate the compulsory adoption of the | This Rook is well posted, and con- 
later form of the Steimiutz ateock, which | tributed inia large measure to the suc- 


efter & P takes P. White nicest scchince (of cossful issue of the contest. 
hy reason of Mr. Macdonnell's surge ted | 3» , RoKB 
reply of Qtu K 2nd (ch). 33. Q to K Kt 7th PY toQ ath 
6. BtoK Ktsth (3, Keto K B3rd BtoB Sth 
If Black had now played Q to K 2nd, 1 35° 9 to Q 4th P to Q 7th 


inatead of the text move, White was pre- a 
piret to leave the beaten track, and con- 36. R to K Req 
tinne with Pte K oth, wineb yields al The Pawn cannot, of course, be taken 
fa rly good game. without loss. 


7, P takes P Castles 36. K R to R 4th | 
8. Q Btakes P B taker Kt(ch) | 37. R to K B sq K K to B 4th 
Bleck might, we think. have jiven | 33. Q to K 4th B to Q B 2nd 
check, here, With Rook with more effect, | 39. a a ig R takes R 
ere te ° : 40. Kt takes R R to B 7th (ch) 
ee EGkae Ree Bard | 4n. K to Kt eq, R to B bth 


Kt tke Q P (ch) 


11. K to Kt and PokKRath | | 42. Qto Kc 6th 
P 


12. B to Q 3rd to K Kt 3rd The only move to maintain the hold. 
13. R wo K B sq Q to Kt 2nd 42. RN to K B sq 
14. Bto K 3rd Kt to RK 3rd 43. Kt to K 3rd R to Kt sy 
15. B takes Kt P P o QB 4th 44.Q to K 4th QtoK Baq 
16. B takes R P 45,.KtteK Both BtoQ sq 
Perhapaan imprudent capture, hut too 146. P to Q 6th Q to B 2nd 
tempting to resist. White i exposed | 47, Ro to K 7th RB takes R 
phere to a Very eharp and dangerous 48. P takes B Rw K sq 
oa B to Q 3rd 49.Q to K Sth(ch) K to Raq 
17. B takes Q Rt pans 50. Q to Q 6th Q to K B 3rd 
A premature eachange, which adds to ow . won a 
White's embarrassment. | S on ene [ r pe 
17. FP takes B 54.Q toQ 8thich) K to R 2nd 


18. Kt to K 4th 


1). P toQ B 4th P 55. Q to Q 4th (ch) 


Allthis ending is played on both sides 


to 
20. KttoQ RBbth QKRtoK Ktsq erie ais 
21.QtoK Banl Qt K R and Haan akc rt Or 
2QKRtOK aq to Q 3rd . 
23. PtoQKtath PtoRBSth {56F to K Reh : to K 7th (ch) 


) to K &th (ch) 
Threatening the deadly move of Kt to | 58. K to B 4th B &th (ch) 


KBah ¢ : bs 7 
59. K to Kt 5 c 
Btok 4th 0 th e K Kt 7th 


31. Kt to K 4th Q ) 
25. P to K R 4th 60. K to B 6th R to Bag 
A hazardous -looking rejoinder: but If instead, 9, R to K Raq, then 61. Q 
to Q ath (ch), K to R and; 62, P Queens, 


the only thing left tu avert inunediate 
disaster. = 
Qto Kt ith (ch): 63. Q to Q4th, Qtakeay ; 


25. Kt to K B 4th 61. Kt tak . Reak : 63. K re 
96. BtoK Kt 4th K to Ktsq ie oe ee 
97. B takes Kt Q takes B GI. Q to Q 8th, 

28. Kt to Kt 5th Btw QB2nd and wins, 


Efforts, which we hope to seo successful, are being made to arrange a 
match between Lancashire and Yorkshire, The stimulus given othe 
latter county by the Bradford Congress makes it probable that the break- 
own of re negotiations which happened last year will not be repeated on 
thls occasion. : 


_A sciection of games played in the Masters’ Tournament of the Bradford 
Congress has just been tssucd from the office of che British Chess Magazine. 
Phe value of the boek entirely centres in the copious notes by Nr. W. HH. 
Pollock appended to each game, many of them suggestive of the brilliancy 
80 frequent in his play. The work done here raiscs him into the very front 
rank of analysts, and a study of it wlll be of the greatest service to everyone 
who seeks to improve his own styie of play, 

A new chess club has been started at Honiton, and meet i 
Hotel every Friday evening ; Mr Svdney Meymott is hon. mat mec oumt 

The City of London Club tournament ts now steadily progressing at. t 
rate of a round per week. In tlie leading seetion Mr. anna atari vats 
closely followed by Messrs. Block and Ross. In the second and third sce. 
tiona the leaders aro Messrs. Stibel, Sorrajliicr, Hennell, Smith, Coupland 
Jones, Nelson, ¥vana, and Hirschmann, , 
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THE BELLES-LETTRES. 


In the volumes of agreeable autobi hical remini 
which Voltaire is pleased to call his “ Commontaire Historique,” 
that admirable wit observes, with respect to his abortive effort 
to sthdy law, that his inclination for poetry was greatly 
strengthened by his disgust at the mode in which jurisprudenco 
was taught in the law schools; and he adds: “This alone 
sufficed to turn me aside to the cultivation of the delles-lettres.” 
Recalling this passage to my mizd the other day, I could not 
help lamenting the decay into which the d¢lles-lettree have 
fallen, the disrespect with which they are treated by a restless 
and impatient generation, and the unhappy prominence given 
to pursuits which have nct the same sterling qualities of dis- 
tinction and excellence to recommend them. You may see men 
of undoubted respectability taking to the study of history, and 
cackling. like a hen over her first egg, if they find in the yellow 
manuscripts of some spiteful foreign emissary a statement 
which reflects on the virtue of Queen Bess. or if they unearth 
the gratifying fact that their pet hero was born. let us say, on 
n Monday morning, whereas all previous scribes had represented 
him as coming into the world on Monday evening ! And there 
rre others who call themselves scientists, and compile elaborate 
disquisitions on the ova of the sea-weed, or discourse on cycles 
and epicycleés and the equilibrium of worlds; but none, so farzs 
I can see, get any nearer than their ancesters got to a solution 
of the two great mysteries of the “Whence” and the 
‘ Whither.” And there are nnhappy wights who make a study 
of politics, of political economy, of the Sugar Bounties, and 
the irrepressible Irish Question, and grow red in the face over 
tithes, rent-charges, ground-rents, perpetual pensions, and 
similar affairs, going down to their graves before their time, 
done to death by interminable talk and ponderous bluebooks, 
There are others—deadly enemies to their species—who 
concoct sensational or “realistic” novels, and give feeble- 
minded persons the shivers with lurid pictures of murder and 
mystery in African deserts or Hansom cabs or railway trains ; 
heaping horror rpon horror, rs the giants of old heayed 
Telion upon Ossa, until the shuddering intellect reels, staggers, 
and falls beneath the damnable burden that is pressed upon 
it! Ob, my friends, what @ relief to escape from all these 
conspiracies against one’s peace of mind, and to find a pleasnnt 
and secure refuge in the blessed haven of the delles-Icttres ! 
Wise in their day and place were our ancestors—in the 
eighteenth century, par exemple —when, with abundant 
leisure at their command, undisturbed by the iniquities of 
psychological research or the worry of social problems, and 
free from the incubus of the fiction of the shambles and the 
dissecting-room, they sought the terrace i’ the sunshine, or 
the oriel that opened on Brown's latcst creation in Jandscape- 
gardening, crossed one well-shaped leg over the other, 
smoothed down their ruffles, and abandoned themselves to the 
fascination of old Montaigne’s shrewd gossip or Cowley's 
scholarly reflections. They had also—lucky men ! — their 
Zatlers and their Spectators; the urbane humour of Stecle, 
and the refined suavity of Addison. I wonder, by-the-way, 
whether the author of “ Sir Roger de Coverley ” is much read 
now-a-days. Yet what a fascination there is in his cary 
style and his graceful way of putting things! Your modern 
essayist cannot affirm that two and two make four withont a 
preliminary flourish of fireworks. Like soda-water, indeed. all 
the sparkle and effervescence are in his initial paragraphs— 
the residuum is so flat and savourlicss as mortally to offend 
tho palate. In the old delles-lettrcs you meet with no such 
tours de force. Thereare no rockets—but, then, there are no 
sticks. Look at Addison's delightful paper on the ‘‘ Uses to 
which One can turn One's Enemies.” A writer of to-day 
would begin with erudite references to Corsican vendettas or 
Japanese feuds, and fatigue the ingenuous reader at the outsct 
with his ingenious surpriscs; but Addison starts with as 
pleasant an amble as that of a well-trained palfrey :—“ I have 
been very often tempted to write invectives upon those who 
have detracted from my works or spoken in derogation of my | 
person ; but I look upon it as a particular happiness that I 





- have always hindered my resentments from proceeding to this 


extremity. I once had gone through half, but found so many 
motions of humanity rising in me towards the persons whom 
I had severely treated that I threw it into the fire without 
finishing it.” And so he goes on, in the same light and airy 
fashion, leading you easily up to the moral he wishes to im- 
press upon you, while yon feel inexpressibly soothed by the 
melodious flow of a stream so pellucid and so sweet. 

In the same mood, though with more glitter of antithcsis 
and pomp of imagery, wrote Hazlitt and De Quincey ; and, in 
our own time, though with greater incisivencss, Matthew 
Arnold. I presume to recommend these humane critics to the 
intelligent person whose gorge rises at “ detective” stories, and 
whose. intellectual industry is not equal to the study of the 
Cyclopedia. For myself, I would rather read the critical 
essays of a Jeffrey or a Macaulay, with all their alleged 
“ want of insight,” than those of Tinto or Verdigris, with their 
sham raptures, their egotistical rhetoric, and their insufferable 
nir of superiority. Ye Gods! how these men pat Milton on 
the head, put Dryden through his paces, and sneer at the 
author of “Childe Harold”! I prefer les grands scigneurs of 
literature, who behaved to each other—and to their readers— 
with such high-bred courtesy and so much old-world grace, to 
the swashbucklers who think of nothing but thrust and 
parry, and count their imaginary victims like so many 
Bobadils. 

The great charm of the bellva-Icttres I take to be their 
geniality, their sanity, their refinement. They refresh one 
with their reasonable views of life, their blandly humorous 
comments on men and things, their polite estimates of authors 
and their books, their prevailing atmosphere of light and 
eweetness. James Russell Lowell, in his delightful essays 
“My Study Windows”; Holmes, in “The Autocrat of the 
Break fast-table”; Helps, in “ Friends in Council”; and Henry 
Taylor, in his “Notes From Life "—these excellent writers 
perpetuate the best traditions of the delies-Icttres. Go back to 
an earlier generation, and you will find much that is happily in 
accordance with their temper in Conversation Sharpe's “ Essays 
in Prose and Verse.” The elder Disraeli is now much dc- 
rided by the orthodox historical inquirer, whose dreadful 
mission it is to “reverse the verdicts of history”; but 
yon may pass an hour by the winter fireside over the chatty 
pages of his “ Cariosities of Literature,” and be none the worse 
for it. Go farther back still, and what better companionship 
can you desire than my Lord Shaftesbury's “ Characteristics"? 
I am speaking here of English writers only : if I crossed the 
Channel. I should find in the dedles-Iettrrs an almost in- 
exhanstible field of snrvey. The sum of it all is that, if yon 
wish for 2 sound mind and a clear conscience—if you would 
enjoy the precious possession of tranquillity and contentment— 
if vou would secure the love and confidence of your wife, your 
children, and your mother-in-law—if you would sleep the sleep 
of innocence, unvexed by grisly phantoms from the realms of 
the Sensational — if you would live as blameless a life as 
Homer's Ethiopians or Sir Thomas Malory’s “ King Arthur’ — 
you will shun the temptations with which designing publishers 
surround you, and give yourself up to the pure and wholcsome 
pleasures of the dcllesslctirce. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Reminiscences of J. L. Toole. Related by Himself, and Chron- 
icled by Joseph Hatton. Two vols. (Hurst and Blackett).— 
The eminent comedian, and gencrally sympathetic and agrec- 
able actor, whose sayings and doings, public and private, are 
Boswellised by a knowing personal friend in these two 
volumes, is an established popular favourite and a gentleman 
deservedly enjoying high social esteem. There is no anecdote 
here told of him that will at all diminish the regard in which 
he has long been held, not only as an ornament to the London 
stage and an example of the respectability of his profession, 
but as a worthy and amiable man. Yet we can hardly say 
that much has been added by this book to the information 
possessed by ordinary playgoers, and by those accustomed to 
hear or read of current theatrical affairs during the 
past thirty years. Mr. Toole's position as a dramatic 
artist is to a certain degree unique and independent; it 
has been attained more by the individual impersonation 
of new comic characters, which owed their original creation 
as much to him as to the writers of the plays, than 
by improving on the interpretation of old parts which had 
gathered a traditional record of former performances. It is 


‘diferent with such an actor as Mr. Irving, whose thoughtful 


original renderings of Shakspeare cannot escape being im- 
plicitly compared with those of an imposing procession of 
famous actors, and even being judged with reference to old 
critical standards. The same remark might apply to comedians 
of the old school, within the memory of this generation, 
dealing with the still abiding conceptions of authors like 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, and Colman. Whatever is good in modern 
dramatic art is no doubt capable of being studied analytically 
by some commentator with sufficient insight into the essentials, 
motives, and complex workings of the infinitely diversified 
play of feelings in human nature. The study of thes: in 
comedy, and even in farce, may be as profound, and is certainly 
as difficult, as in heroic or romantic tragedy : but our critical 
literature has made little provision for it,and Mr. Hatton's 
undertaking is not so ambitious. He does not attempt to show 
why or how Mr. Toole is a great actor in his own line of 
characters; or in what special qualities Mr. Toole, on 
the stage, differs from Mr. Buckstone or Mr. Charles Mathews 
and several other comedians within oar remembrance. But he 
draws the portrait of Mr. Toole, fairly and pleasantly, without 
excessive gushing eulogy, as a clever, diligent, and succcssful 
member of the theatrica) profession, who has borne his merited 
guccess with discreet modesty, and whose genial temperament, 
witb his relish of harmless fun, makes him a delightful 
companion. We hope that many successful men in other 
professions are equally good fellows; and it is possible that 
many whose business is not funny can amuse their private 
acquaintance with jokes and droll little stories quite cqual 
to those reported of Mr. Toole. The practical jokes, 
indeed, though innocent and honest tricks of thcir kind, 
were now and then performed at the expense of strangers 
with a freedom scarcely permitted to merry gentlemen in 
the ordinary walks of life: but Mr. Sothern was as bad as 
Mr. Toole in slapping the back of an unknown old man dining 
at a chop-house and calling him “George.” This and several 
other stories bave already been printed in somo English and 
American papers, which Mr. Hatton explains ; but not a few 
of his readers may agree with us in wishing that they 
had never been printed. It must, however, be allowed that 
professional actors, who undergo the severe mental strain of 
artificially sustaining fictitious parts every working night of 
their lives, are more in need than other men are of permission 
to give vent to their natura] high spirits in sudden out- 
bursts of queer demeanour, or in extemporised mystifications. 
They are apparently, like sitters in a congregation in 
sermon-time, or like people listening to a long trial in a 
court of law. often disposed to lauyh, in spite of their sober 
judgment, at the very smallest hints of the ludicrous ; for 
most of the jokes, outside the theatre, which are stated to 
have caused such great diversion to Mr. Toole and his 
comrades, would provoke but a feeble smile in common 
conversation. Although Mr. Toole, in private life, breathes 
the air of pleasantry, no comedian that ever enraptured 
an audience can possibly be sucha genuine humourist off 
the stage, as he is in his artistic performance; nor can 
any tragedian, at home or at his club, be so grand and 
sublime. It is, therefore, no wonder if Mr. Hatton's collec- 
tion of drolleries, which might be called Tooleries, be found 
to contain much that is of an extremely mild quality, 
and that would scarcely be presented, apart from Mr. Toole’s 
memoirs, as select specimens of wit and humour. The 
book is amusing, nevertheless, by its consistent exhibition 


by others, his equals or superiors in talent and in public 

distinction, with whom he has always lived on terms of 

cordial friendship. Mr. John Lawrence Toole, a son, its 

every Londoner is aware, of the late City Toastmaster, 

was born in March, 1832, in St. Mary Axe; he began life 

as clerk ina wine-merchant’s office. but saw plays at the 

East-End theatres, and joined an amateur dramatic club, 

where he showed talents that won the notice of Mr. Charles 

Dillon, and gained him an engagement at Dublin in 

1852. He was afterwards at the Edinburgh Theatre. under 

Mr. Robert Wyndham; but in September, 1856, came to 

London and played at the Lyceum with Mr. Dillon in 

‘“ Belphegor.” Jn 185), he was engaged by Mr. Benjamin 

Webster for the Adelphi, when Wright retired ; and Webster, 
& great actor and great manager, probably contributed much 
to perfect ‘Toole as a dramatic artist. Paul Bedford, too, was 
there, and Toole’s frequent association with him must have 
developed his genius for fun. One of his greatest original 
successes was in the Caleb Plummer of the dramatised version 
of Dickens’ “ Cricket on the Hearth,” produced at the Adelphi in 
1862 ; it proved that Toole was not merely a comic actor, but 
& genuine sympathetic humourist, thoroughly in the vein of 
Dickens at his best. We have often wished that we bad more 
of Dickens adapted for the stage, with Toole for his congenial 
Interpreter. He was afterwards at the Queen's Theatre, with 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, the company including Mr. Henry Irving ; 
and in 1869 went to the Gaiety, where he played with Phelps and 
Charles Mathews. In Mr. H. J. Byron's interesting domestic 
drama, “ Dearer than Life,” Mr. Toole gave another proof of 
his real power in the serious, natural, simple representation of 
human feeling, in the part of Michael Garner. ‘Phe half- 
pathetic, half-comic part of the Cheap Jack in “ Uncle Dick's 
Darling,” produced in 1869, was also written for him by Mr. 
Byron ; but the inspiration was evidently that of Dickens. 
Toole was born for this interesting and instructive line of 
dramatic work, not for mere farcical effects, however clever 
and successful he may be in them. He now rose to high dis- 
tinction ; and in 1874, on his going to America, received the 
signal compliment of » public banquet, presided over by Lord 
Rosebery. followed by another at Birmingham, with Mr. 
George Dawson in the chair. ‘The account of his later doings 
18 given in a discursive and incidental manner, in detached 
fragments here and there scattered through the second volume, 
in teports of talk between himself and Mr. Hatton during an 
excursion to York and Whitby, intcrmixcd with cCcscrirtions 


of places, with reprints of speeches and newspaper articles, and 
with various personal and social reminiscences: but the 
regular playgoer who is attached to Mr. Toole can supply 
the missing links. Jn 1879 the Folly Theatre, in King 
William - street, Charing - cross, became Mr. Toole’s house, 
which has been officially styled *‘ Toole’s Theatre” since 1882. 
Everybody knows it well; no one likes it better than his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who has occasionally 
hal Mr. Toole as his guest at Sandringham. ‘lhis 
i3 a going concern, and we hope it will go on, with Mr. Toole 
in full force, to the end of the nineteenth century. It is an- 
necessary here to dwell on the merits of the chief plays, “A 
Fool and his Money,” “Not sach a Fool as he Looks,” “ The 
Upper Crust,” “The Birthplace of Podgers,” “ ‘frying a 
Magistrate,” the burlesyne of *“ Claudian,” “The Butler.” and 
“The Don,” with which Mr. Toole is identified. Mr. Hatton’s 
minute inventory of the furniture and adornments of Mr. 
Toole’s dressing-room at the theatre, and of his honse some- 
where near Piccadilly, can be yet more easily dispensed with. 
Ilis book is, nevertheless, rather entertaining ; and its contents 
are so mixed that every reader who has ever cared for any 
particular actor or actress in our times will find some cherished 
“reminiscence ” awakened by its perusal. Macready. Phelps, 
Sheridan Knowles, Buckstone, Mathews, Robson, Webster, 
Keeley, Wright. Paul Bedford, Fechter, G. V. Brooke, Sothern. 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, and Mrs. Bancroft, 
with others not forgotten, are brought into these sketches of 
the theatrical world. Their portraits ornament many pages, 
and must always be pleasant for those to see to whom their 
living faces were familiar on the stage, which has lost the 
great, majority of them, years and years ago. 

The second part of Mrs. Charles Hetley's Natire Flowers of 
New Zealand (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) fully sustains 
the well-deserved credit obtained by the first part. In this 
number the most attractive plants depicted are some of the ratas 
(Metrosideros), the handsomest of the climbing New Zealand 
plants. The white rat: is confincd to the northern part of 
the North Island, where it is often scen clinging to the trunks 
of the Kauri pine and other large forest trees. The shrabs 
classified under the name of Senecio form an important family 
In the New Zealand flora, and the flowers of some of the 
varieties are extremely beautiful, especially that named after 
Dr. Hector, and discovered by him in the province of Nelson. 
‘he large proportion of white-flowered plants in New Zealand 
cannot fail to attract attention, but it does not enter into the 
scope of Mrs. Hetley’s catalogue to discuss the cause. The 
illustrations are in the best style of modern chromo-litho- 
graphy, and do honour to the printers and publishers. 


THE POLYTECHNIC YOUNG MEN’S. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE. 


Tt is a long distance across London from east to west—from 
Mile-End-road to Upper Regent-street—and there are certain 
obvious differences between that noble popular institution, 









the People’s Palace, which may also be called 
the People’s College of Arts and Sciences, and 
the Polytechnic Young Men's (and Young 
Women’s) Christian Institute ; but their 


essential objects are 
equally deserving of 
avyencies yet estab- 
personal improvement 
for many thousands 
vast city. London 


the same, and they are 
applause as the grandest 
lished for social and 
and healthy enjoyment 
of the youth of this 
contains a greater 
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ON THE PARALLEL BARS. 


number, and a greater diversity of classcs and characters, 
than any other city in the world ever contained, of young 
persons above the ordinary school age who are employed in 
various ways, who have their free hours of leisure, and whose 
chief want has been that of opporthnities for the true 
education which is combined with recreation of mind and 
body—the only true education for adults, in general ; system- 
atic exercises, both intellectual and physical; the pursuit of 
knowledge, itself a great delight; the acquirement of skill, 
which is even more delightful ; and the comradeship, in study 
and in sport, of their fellow-collegians, learning from the same 
instructors, and playing in the same clubs. These secular 
benefits, with the means of obtaining o higher culture and 
more complete than seemed until lately within the range of 
possibility for those not born to the advantages of fortune, are 
now provided for adolescence, in the lower middle classes and 
in the working classes, by perfectly organised institutions ona 
magnificent scale, which are about to be multiplied in other 
parts of London. 

To provide technical and scientific instruction in the useful 
arts, accompanied with actual workshop teaching and practice, 
in harmony with ordinary trade customs of apprenticeship 
and employment, is an object successfully combined with 
advanced general education. 

The Young Men's Christian Institutes, of which there are 
many in London and its suburbs, have contributed greatly to 
the general movement, and are, while professedly seeking to 
associate broad religious principles with full self-culture and 
innocent diversion, conducted in no spirit of bigotry, and cer- 
tainly in no ascetic spirit. They prove, in the most practical 
manner, by actual performance, that Christianity, rightly 
understood, is ocnaistent with cvery wholcsome form of 
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social pleasure and with every personal predilection for any 
kind of study or taste or mental exertion, and for any 
bodily exercise, athletic or graceful, conducive to “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” These objects, without the 
slightest pretension to impose a test of religious belief on its 
members, are strenuously maintained by the great institution 
in Regent-street. It owes its present prosperity to one benc- 
factor, Mr. Quintin Hogg, who has for years past been spending 
on it not only very large sums of money, out of his own purse, 
but also continuous labour, thought, and care, inspired solely 
by zeal for human welfare from the highest Christian motives. 
This gentleman (we henceforth borrow an article from the 
Fimes of April 23 in the present year), the youngest son of the 
late Sir James Weir Ifogg, once Chairman of the East India 
Company, and brother of Lord Magheramorne, is the head of 
® firm of merchants in Rood-lane, and for twenty-four years— 
in fact, ever since he left Eton—he has devoted his days ta his 
business and almost every one of his evenings to work among 
the boys and young men of London. At first he started with a 
ragged-school in the Drury-lane district, which, after a while, 
was changed intoa working boys’ home. In 1873 there was added 
to this an institute fonnded “for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to withdraw elder boys from evil surroundings.” It 
was in Endell-street, midway tetween Drury-lane and Seven 
Dials, that this institute was first opened, and shortly after- 
warcs it was transferred to Long-acre, occupying part of 
the building formerly the Qucen’s Theatre. Six or seven years 
ago. the old Polytechnic Institution, associated in our memory 
with recollections of the diving-bell and Professor Pepper, 
ceased to exist, and the building came into the market. 
Mr. Quintin Hogg came forward and bought it, paying for it, 
and for the cost of enlarging it and fitting it up, over £60,000. 
In its new quarters, it became ao great social club for young 
lads of the artisan class, a great institute of technical 
education, a day school for middle-class boys; and its advan- 
tages were extended this year by the addition of another 
large house a few doors off for the accommodation of young 
women. Mr. Hogg not long ago took Merton Hall, Wimbledon, 
with about twenty-seven acres of land attached, and this 
ground is now turned into one of the finest playgrounds 
in England. Every Saturday afternoon in summer hundreds 
of the lads are employed in playing cricket or lawn tennis, 
and one of Mr. Hogg’s principal lieutenants is Mr. J. E. K,. 
Studd, a-cricketer of Cambridge fame. The success of the 
Polytechnic Christian Institute has been astonishing. More 
than 10,000 boys and young men have their names on its 
books, and already the second house has 800 young women 
upon its list, most of them the sisters or the friends of the 
members of the institute. ‘The cost of maintenance amounts 
to between £14,000 and £15,000 a year, the receipts from fees 
to about £0000, and the deficit, which thus amounts to betwecn 
£5000 and £6000 a year, has been till now entirely met by 
Mr. Quintin Hogg. He has, roughly speaking, spent £100,000 
upon his scheme, and he cannot continue much longer to 
meet the large deficit in the same way. His desire js to find 
help which shall enable the institute to be placed upon a 
permanent footing. ‘The Commissioners of City Charities have 
undertaken to give the Polytechnic an endowment of £2500 
a year on two conditions :—(1) That he should obtain a 
long lease of his premises ; (2) that he should raise a sum 
of £35,000 by private subscriptions. The trustees of the 
Portland estate have given Mr. Hogg a formal promise of 
& ninety-nine years’ lease. Mr. Hogg has already appealed 
to various friends of his own, and has succeeded in raising 
ayout £18,000, Mr. W. M. Campbell—Mr. Hogg's partner, 
and a Governor of the Bank of England—has given £10,000 ; 
Messrs. J. A. Denny and E. M. Denny, £1000 each; Mr. 
Gurney Shepherd, £1000 ; and an anonymous friend, £2000. 
There still remains, however, about £17,000 to be raised. 
Mr. Hogg feels constrained to appeal to the public to save 
this flourishing and most useful institation. 

The Polytechnic Institute is remarkable for the elaborate 
system of technical instruction which is open to its members. 
They are admitted on payment of a subscription of 3s. per 
quarter, which entitles them to the free use of the library, 
social rooms, and gymnasiums, and admission to all the 
entertainments ; while for the technical classes small fees 
have to be paid. The classes are of two kinds, science 
and art classes, which are held in connexion with the 
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which are more or less related to the City and Guilds of 

London Institute of Technical Instruction, and to the 

London Trades Council. The industrial classes, again, are 

subdivided into classes of mechanics and into “ practical 

trade classes” for apprentices and young workmen, and it 
is these last which are the special feature of the institute. 

Among them we find classes for various branches of 

engineering. for cabinet-making and carpentry, including 

such subordinate departments as the making of staircases 
and band-railing ; we find classes in wood and stone carving. 
in tailor’s cutting, in sign-writing, and in practical watch 
and clock making; classes in carriage-building, in 
printing, in land surveying and levelling, in plumbing. 
and in toolmaking, and many other trades. In all 
these cases it is a condition that no one is to be admitted 
who is not already engaged, say as an apprentice, 
in the trade. In the engineering-room, where there is 
machinery worked by a central gas-engine, a dozen 
young men may be seen forming a screw, or adapting some 
roughly-cast bolt to the required purpose, and the room 
is full of iron lathes and other small machines, every detail 
s which has been made and finished on the spot by the 
oys. 

The variety of other classes is very great, including English 
grammar and literature, geography and history, arithmetic 
and mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, and German, chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and drawing. It should be stated 
that the fees for the classes vary from 2s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per 
quarter to members of the institute, non-members being 
allowed to attend on payment of an increased fee. Mr. H. J. 
Spooner lectures on geometry and machine-drawing, Mr. L. J. 
Butler on carriage-building, Mr. Andrew Clark. F.R.C.S., on 
first aid to the injured, Mr. Hasluck on ¢locution, Mr. Herr- 
mann on watch and clock making, Messrs. Horton and Wilson 
on shorthand-writing, Mr. H. L. Ramsay on sign-writing, Mr. 
George Scarman on upholstery, cutting, and draping, Mcssrs, 
Charles Mitchell and Young on _ building construction, 
Mr. H. W. Richards on brick-cutting ; and in the ladies’ 
department, Mrs. Elliot Scrivencr on dressmaking and drcss- 
cutting. The results are shown by the success of the Polytechnic 
pupils in the different technical examinations. ‘The system 
has been highly commended by the London Trades Council, 
and by two Royal Commissions of Inquiry. 

The visitor to the Polytechnic, any weekday evening. will 
find every room occupied by numbers of lads and young men, 
from seventeen years old upwards, either harmlessly amusing 
themselves or studying in class. There is a refreshment 
and reading room, where some boys are having tea or 
supper, some are reading the newspapers, some are play- 
ing chess or draughts. One great room in the summer 
is a swimming-bath; in the other seasons of the year, 
comfortably carpeted and arranged with chairg and 
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FALLING IN FOR THE MAZE. 





EXERCISE IN MUSICAL DRILL. 


AT THE RINGS. 





EXERCISE IN MUSICAL DRILL. 





STANDING ON HEADS AND HANDS. 


THE GYMNASIUM OF THE POLYTECHNIC CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE, REGENT-STREET. 


tables, it is the chief reading-room. In another room 
we find a debating society. In a hall where the chemical 
lectures used to be delivered, and where now Mr. Hogg holds 
his Sunday services and classes, a number of youths are going 
through military drill. In the larger hall, the gymnastic 
instructor is taking his class through their exercises. Nearly 
a hundred lads are there. most of them in flannels, and are 
forgetting the workshop and the counter in the physical 
delight of exercise. The gymnasium, in which our Artist 
made his Sketches, is under the direction of Colour-Sergeant 
Elliott, late of the Scots Guards. There are squad and mass 
exercises every evening ; and instruction is given in single- 


stick, fencing, handling the dumb-bells and Indian club, and 
the bar-bell, exercises on the horizontal bar, the parallel bars, 
with the rings, on the trapeze, and in other ways. The girls’ 
gymnasium is open on Tuesdays and Thursdays to members of 
the Young Women’s Branch of the institute, which is located 
at 15, Langham-place, and is open every evening, except 
Sunday. The Polytechnic swimming-bath is also reserved one 
night in the week for the female members of the institute, 
who have admission to the lectures, concerts, and entertain- 
ments, and the privilege of joining any of the classes at 
greatly reduced fees, while many suitable classes are held for 
young women only. 


Among the various societies for young men connected ae 
the Polytechnic are the Debating Society or “ Parliamen’; e 
Athletic Club at Merton, the Cycling Club, the ‘ oer 
for pedestrian excursions, the Harriers who meet at Wil = 
the Company of Rifle Volunteers (4th Middlesex a a 
London), the Volunteer Artillery Battery (No. 7 of aa ne 
of London), the Medical Staff Corps, the Military Band, nd 
Orchestra] Society. the Choir and Choral Society, ae Chess ae 
Draughts Club, the Sketching Club, the German mociey ne 
French Society, the Engineering Society, and the Elec! in : 
Society, besides a Total Abstinence Society, and the “ Christia 
Workers’ Union.” 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BUILDERS IN THE SAND. 

Tho near approach of the winter season is heralded this 
morning by the chill east wind and the thin ice which 
coats the pools left by the receding tide a few hours gone by. 
To-day we are strolling along a sandy flat of Scottish sea- 
const, not far removed from that engineering triumph, the 
Forth Bridgo itself. Pleasant memories of bygone days 
revive in the mind when we approach the “ Shell-bed "—as 
the sandy stretch is termed. One constant feature of the beach 
has won for it the familiar “Ferry” name. ‘The sea-line at 
high-water mark is always indicated by a clear, glistening line 
of shells, whole and broken alike, torn from the sandy depths 
below. and brought up by the play of the waves. I presume 
the tides and currents of the bay cast up the shells on the 
beach and favour the formation of this unbroken and 
uniform iine of shell-débris. Beyond this high-water mark 
you come upon the sand-dunes of the coast. The tough grasses 
which find a home and habitation in the sand bind the loose 
wind-blown particles together. and thus aid in the work of land- 
niaking. The “Shell-bed" on the Firth of Forth reminds me 
of a pleasant prospect in scenes far removed from this Scottish 
estuary. Away in Devonshire, and stretching from Dawlish 
towards Exeter, is such another sandy beach as that which lies 
before us this winter morning. Only, the Devonshire coast 
wants that background of pines that stands out so prominently 
nzainst the light brown of the sand. But for the funereal 
setting of its firs and pines, and for the hills of Fife in 
the foreground, the Dawlish prospect might be regarded 
as being closely imitated on these northern shores. 

We descend from the shelly ridge towards the lower con- 
fines of the beach. In o moment or tio, we find ourselves 
amid the damp sand which, cut into 
miniature valleys by the rills from the 
land, betokens the recent ebb of the 
sea. As we walk over the yielding 
sand we see the burrows of the Sulcne, 
or “ razor-shells,’ whose cast-off pro- 
ducts litter the shore at the high- 
water line. Your “razor-shell” is a 
kkilful burrower, and by means of his 
fleshy foot contrives to mine swiftly 
and effectively below the surface of 
the sand, so that pursuit and capture, 
sive by means of the fisherman's iron 
hook, is a sheer impossibility. As we 
traverse the beach nearer still to the 
822, we notice the débris thrown out 
by the worms, which, after airing 
themselves amid the waves when the 
tide is in, turn tail and tunnel down- 
wards. They are, in reality, living 
tunnel-makers, for they pass the sand 
through their bodies as they work 
below, and hence you sce the internal 
casts of their digestive systems in the 
familiar “ sand-worms,” or coils, which 
litter the shore. These are the “ fairy 
ropes ‘of the children. The old legend 
of Michael Scott, wizard parcrecllener, 
tells us how, having engaged the Evil 
FIG L. TBREBELLA AND ITs One as a servant, he found it a condi- 

TUBE. tion of his own safety to keep his 

diabolical servitor fully employed. The 

proverbial mischief into which idle hands are said to fall, 

was therefore averted hy Michael the Wizard setting his 

fiend to weave ropes out of the sea-sand ; and the futile labours 

of his Satanic Majesty, adds the legend, are to be scen after 
every receding tide. 

There, in the distance, is a fisherman digging in the sand 
for bait. When you look into his can you sec a wriggling mass 
of green and brown worms, cach with a big thickencd head and 
a narrower body. This is 
the lobworm, dear to the 
hearts of sen-fishers. Along 
the sides of its body you 
sce the gills existing in the 
shape of curious tufts, 
which are really complex 
loops of blood - vessels, 
wherein the impurities of 
worm-organisation are got 
rid of, and its blood puri- 
fied by exposure to the 
oxygen of the sea. But 
the “lob” is not an archi- 
tect in any sense. Scan 
the sand around you. and 
notice that, rising from 
its smooth surface, your 
eye can detect numberless 
feathery-like tufts. You 
borrow the  fisherman’s & 
spade, ond remove at oue 
operation half-a-dozen or 
more of these tufts. Then 
when you single them out 
from among the mass with 
your fingers you see that 
each tuft is really the top 
of a tube, and that inside 
this tube dwells a worm- 
tenant which is doing its 
best to escape into the 
sand by the lower end of 
its dwelling-place. This is the Zercbella. & worm which 
ranks among the most common of all the architects of 
the sand. Look at the tube closely (Fig. 1). Its composi- 
tion is varied enough. It consists of a series of odds 
and ends in the way of particles, and the hcterogeneous 
materials of the tube account for the rugged appearance of 
the structure. The balk of this worm’s house is built 
of grains of sand, but you also note how it has 
seized upon pieces of broken shells, and even minute pebbles 
as building-stones, These materials are all duly glued 
together by means of a natural marine cement. which resists 
the action of the water, and defies the damp to disintegrate 
the tenement of the Terebella. The tuft at the top of the 
tube, which is modelled in sand, is really the outer invest- 
ment or covering of the gills and feelers which the head of 
the worm bears. The gills are plume-like, and the feelers, or 
tentacles, act as purveyors in the commissariat department. 
They sweep food-particles into the mouth, and possibly 
filter from the sea or sand around the matters 
sary for the nutrition of the worm-frame. 

But in our shovelful of sand there are worm-tubes of another 
description. You now disinter a tube of smoother and more 
regular aspect than those of the Terebella. This second tube 
is composed of sand particles alone, cemented together to form 
a symmetrical structure. which impresses us by contrast with 
the rougher build of the Terebella’s dwelling-place. lhe 














FIG. 2. SABELLA AND ITS TUBE, SHOWING 
THE PLUME-LIKE GILLS, 
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amooth tabe (Fig. 2) is the abode of the Sabclia, another 
familiar worm-architect of our sandy shores. I know of 
nothing more beautiful than the plame-like gills of the 
Snbella- worm. ‘They spring from its head-extremity, to- 
gether with ita feelers, in curved array and present us with 
truly feathery sprays, wherein the blood of the animal courses 
in closely-placed vital streams, to be exposed to the air con- 
tained in the native water of the worm. Extremely sensitive 
are these gills and tentacles, as you may demonstrate In the case 
of yet another worm-architect. On this stone I have picked 
up is a hard, dense tube of carbonate of lime, or, in plain 
language, hard chalk. This is the Serpula’s habitation. I 
place the stone and its tube in this rock pool. In a moment 
you see the beautiful gill-plumes to be protruded from the 
tube, and to wave backwards and forwards in the water. This 
is the respiratory or breathing-play of these animals, and the 
slightest touch sends the gills into the tube. Worm sus- 
cep-tibilitics have been offended by the prying curiosity of 
humanity, and a natural plug (which is merely a thick- 
ened tentacle) closes up the mouth of the Serpuia- tube 
until such time as its denizen, recovering from its fright, 
once more spreads its gill-plumes «broad in the pellucid pool. 
The worm-architects teach us a lesson in “ habit” as applied 
to living nature. Each species adheres to its own way of life 
and materials—the Terebella to its shells and particles ; the 
Sabella to its sand alone; and the Serpula to its limy invest- 
ment. ‘There is “more than meets the eye” in these per- 
sistent and regular building-habit;—more, perchance, than the 
mind can explain as thines are. Bnt at least we may discover 
that what we call “habit” in anything, is but a name for the 
regular repetition of ways, tendencies, and methods, which, at 
fiist of chance character. have become stereotyped to form 
the fixed history of living things. ANDREW WILSON. 


WOODLAND HARVESTS. 


When the cultivated produce of the earth has been garnered, 
and the harvest in the general acceptation of the word is over, 
man thinks but little, comparatively, of what is left to be 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. The crops from field 
and garden, orchard and vineyard, occupy so much of his 
attention that he is too apt to disregard that aftermath, as it 
were, of wild beauty and utility which often carries a distinct 
souvenir of summer far into the autnmn and early winter. 
He is indifferent to the quality and quantity of the provender 
which may be found by the furred and feathered denizens of 
the countryside, and stored up so cunningly in their myriad 
ingenious little homes. Except hy the philosopher, the 
naturalist, the artist, or kindred spirits. the later untended 
products of hedgerow and coppice, breezy common anu forest 
glade, appear to be of little worth. Nor are they, perhays, 
financially speaking ; but. happily, we are not all financiers, in 
the commercial sense, and the woodland harvests possess such 
infinite charms, not only for the cye but for the heart, 
that it is no wonder the autumn, be it carly or late, 
always call3 up a tender, sympathetic emotion in the 
human mind. Few are wholly insensible (o its influence ; but, 
nevertheless, it claims scarcely more than a passing glance 
from the majority, and perhaps a sigh for the departed g'ozies 
of long days and bright skics. Those, however, who know 
how better to value Natnre’s meancst gifta and beauties, find 
interminable pleasure in what is set before them in the fal). 
Not, of course, thet one underrates the importance of good 
yields of corn and root crops, for “ont of nothing cometh 
nothing,” and if the kindly fraits of the earth fail to appear 
in due season in fair abundancc, the whole nation suffers, from 
high to low. When disastrous years in this respect occur we 
feel how dependent life is upon the outcome of man’s industry 
0: the soil, Albeit he does not live by bread alone, yet whea 
that is taken from him and, as it were, he has to subsist upon 
the husks, he may be excused for that deep anxiety in the 
matter of harvest which now and then blinds him to the 
attractions of the gorgeous spectacle remaining in the fields 
and woods when his principal work there for the time being 
i3 finished. Dut, given an casy mind on the vital question, 
and let his skill and farmeraft but be answered by an average 
reward, he should then be ready to welcome the woodland 
harvests in a calm and appreciative mocd. 

Who, to wit, can behold the wealth of berry beauty decking 
the coverts and the lanes in October without delight? Prom- 
inent among the rest, the rowan-trees are ablaze with colour, 
and the clusters of the little coral beads mingling with the 
greenery as it pales and yellows, reddens or purples, make a 
serics of pictures which, ‘in Nature's gallery, claim and 
receive posts of honour; for, be it remembered, this is the 
period for the annual exhibit:on of her ariis:ic treasures. Iler 
show is second to none in merit: skilled alike in the execution 
of the finest details and breadth of general effect, it dazzles 
and entrances. Look again, for instance, at that study of the 
wayward bramble fringing the pathway up the slope! What 
an example is it of graceful line in its curves and involutions ! 
There can be no fitter herbage for a wild foreground than the 
tangled complications of the blackberry-bush, cither growing 
alone or mingling with the russet fronds of the common 
bracken. Its sprays and shoots carry the eye, without an 
effort, through the intricacies of grass, and across the broken, 
tufted, gravelly bank. How it wanders, ct its own sweet will, 
hither and thither ; and what a rich promise of sweet juices is 
afforded by its fruit! The tones taken on by these pro- 
ductions from their tiny formation out of the pink and creamy 
blossom up to their fall maturity turn them into very jewels 
as they sparkle in the sunlight amongst the variegated leafage. 
It is a sort of casket and depository, a concentration of the 
riches of this harvest, for assuredly no item in it is gathered 
with greater zest. 

The hips and haws may seem at first equally as worthy of 
solicitude. Judged lfy their smooth, ruddy, and shining coats, 
they might be thought to offer as succulent a flavour as the 
blackberry ; but, save for the birds, we fear they must take a 
second place, except in point of beauty. The contribution 
granted by the wild rose to the woodland harvest makes up in 
show what it lacks in flavour, resembling in this many of 
Pomonas highly cultivated gifts. Autumn is a grand artist, 
with her brush 


tinges magic 


that 


a stupendous colourist, and 


11 
all growths so 


cunningly, experience alone dispels 
the idea that everything in the shape of a berry must 
be edible. ‘Then. besides the se succulent black berries afore- 
said, there is more fruity produce from the wild orchard, 
all of which belong legitimately to the woodland har- 
vest-time. There is the wild strawberry asserting itself 
with the justifiable pride of its garden-sheltered brother; 
the crab-apple, suggesting in many a sunny spot that 
we have been punt back to the time of the white-heart 
cherry; the sloe by the same token reminding us of a 
crippled crop of late damsons; and since it seems impossible 
altogether to exclude the thonght that these good and 


pretty things are nice to eat, we pass on by a natural sequence 
to the nuts, from the tiny wild hazel up to the graceful 
fringed filbert-clus‘ters on to the sumptuous walnut and chestuat. 
The beanty of every one of these is undeniable, and, at least to 
youthful palates, unyuestionable in the matter of taste. But 
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we are not here considering the grosser side of the feast: it ig 
rather the banquet for the eye and mind to dwell on that jx 
in our thonghts. Nor wculd we particularise from tLe 
Lotanist’s point of view each specimen of the berry tribe, for 
their number is infinite, and no one much more lovely in 
aspect than another, though not a few are deadly enough 
in their Joveliness. The commonest and most conspicuous 
ofien yield equal, if not greater, attractions, to the appre- 
c:ative gaze than the curious and rare. As an example, 
is it pcssible to conceive a more exquisitely perfect 
natural untended growth than the acorn? Its design 
absolutely seems to be without a flaw, and little wonder 
is there that it should have inspired poets from time 
immemorial with pretty fancics. Could fairies be provided 
with amore deftly-chased specimen of sy)van art out of which 
to quaff their draughts of morning dew than the acorn cup? 
What chalice better suid to grace the festive gatherings of 
Oberon and ‘litania‘s fairy trains? ‘lhe delicacy of its 
colouring, too, will vie with the workmanship of its chiselling 
and embossments. ‘that faint tinge of bronze, which partialiy 
creeping across its sunny-most side, ceems to gild tle 
prominent elevations of its repoussé work whilst leaving the 
silvery-greenish tones in the depths of its intricacies untouched, 
makes it appear to be constructed of the riohcst ore. And 
further, when we remember what mighty strength and 
utility is symbolised in that smooth and polished egg-shaped 
kernel. we do not envy the man who can stoop to gather a 
ripened acorn from the ground among the fallen leaves with- 
cut some thought of the treasure he is storing, a treasure ng 
beautiful as it is full of meaning. Infericr to this gem of the 
woodlands as is, of course, the Leech-mast, it must not be over- 
looked, and if not always a very conspicuous feature when 
hanging on its parent bough, it nevertheless duly plays ita 
part in the harvest of the later autumn. 

But it is the leafage after all—the sprays of fern and 
bramble, the flags and many-hued grasses, the quaintly-shaped 
red-brown tendrils and twisting climbing plants, ivy, mistletoe, 
what not—which go to the completion of this eye festival of 
the woodlands. ‘Ihe pretty fashion, fortunately, bas spread 
of adorning our rooms and tables with vases and flower.- 


. stands filled with trailing and c)nstering examples of wild 


growths of every description. The esthetic tarte of the 
time has led to the recognition that, at least for the 
inhabitants of populous cities, the untended garden of Nature 
may be drawn upon for decorative purpceses with even o 
larger success than the formal lawn, fc wer-beds or borders, 
conservatory or hot-house. Not that meadow, grove. or thicket 
will compare exactly in their flower-shows with the purely 
horticultural displays of autumn: they will never, at any 
season, perhaps, do this. Still, it is not that the stubble-field, 
hedgerow, brake, and spinney are devoid of floral garniture 
Plenty of wild flowers and Llcssoms here and there remain to 
spangle and begem the deepening or paling mellow of the 
dying foliage: but Nature means their place in the galaxy of 
beauty to be taken by their fruit, the berries ; for in the main 
she has the happy artistic knack of deepening all her tones 
and shades of colour with the declining year, thus enrich- 
ing. step by step, her whole aspect, even, as one may say, up to 
her very death; even until the first keen frost sweeps each 
bough and twig clean of the last remnante of ite summer garb, 
leaving naught but the— 
Baro ruln‘d cholrs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


W. W. F. 


Sir Lowthian Bell, F.R.S., has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the Organising Committee of the Imperial Institute in the 
place of the late Sir John Rose. 

The members of the Honourable Artillery Company have 
decided to place themselves under the Volunteer Act. accepting 
the assurance of the Prince of Wales that their ancient 
privileges and precedence would be maintained. 

Colonel the Hon. Paul Methuen, C.B., C.M.G., of the Scots 
Guards, who commanded the Bechuanaland Field-Force in 
1885, has been selected for the post of Adjutant-General in 
South Africa, under Licutenant-General Smyth, in command 
of the forces there. 


The Queen bas approved of the following Colonial 
appointments :—The Earl of Onslow to be Governor of New 
Zealand, on the retirement of JLieutenant-General Sir W. 
Jervois ; Sir Henry Arthur Blake. Governor of Newfoundland, 
to be Governor of Queensland ; Sir Terence O’Brien, Governor 
of Heligoland, to be Governor of Newfoundland; Mr. Arthur 


"Cecil Stuart Barkley, Chief Commissioner of the Seychelles 


Islands, to be Governor of Heligoland ; Mr. William Frederick 
Ifaynes Smith, Attorney-General of British Guiana, to be 
Governor of the Leeward Islands. 


At St. John's College, Cambridge, William Nicholos Rose- 
veare, B.A., Edward IJamilton Acton. B.A.. Frederick William 
Hill, B.A.. Thomas Darlington, B.A.. and Henry Frederick 
Baker, B.A., have been elected into fellowship. Dr. Glaisher, 
Professor Thomson, and Dr. Gaskell have been elected repre- 
sentative members of the General Board of Studies for four 
years, from Jan. J, 188!.—The Right Rey. William Stubbs, D.D., 
Bishop Designate of Oxford, bas been elected to an honorary 
fellowship in Oriel College. Mr. William Paton Ker. M.A., of 
All Souls’, has been elected to a fellowship in that college. 

At the Brompton Ifospital, the first entertainment of the 
twenty-second annual season took place on Nov. 6, under the 
direction of Mdlle. Alice Roselli. An excellent programme of 
music and recitations was provided and well carried out by 
Mdlle. Alice Roselli, Miss Blanche Renwick, Madame Isabel 
Fassett, Mr. William Nicholl, Mr. Bavett, Mr. Gilbert Camp- 
bell, Mr. Meade, Miss Bessie Byrne, Miss Mary Carmichael, and 
Mr. Lazarus, with Mr. Henry Bird 1s accompanist. There were 
many encores most kindly acceded to, but we have only space 
to mention the charming duo “ When daisies pied,” by Mdile. 
Alice Roselli and Mr. Lazarus, aud “I’m a Roamer,” by Mr. 
Gilbert Campbell. 


The French Minister of Marine and the Colonies has 
issued a statement showing the actual condition of the French 
colonies. The total area of these colonies (Algeria and Tunis 
not being included) is given at 2,000,000 square kilometres, 
and the population 22,000,000, not including the Congo 
region. As to the commercial! relations of these colonies with 
the mother country, Martinique and Guadeloupe are those 
which do the most business. Each of them sends 17,000,000 
franes’-worth of merchandise to France. French India comes 
next with 16,000,000f.. then follow St. Pierre and Miquelon 
with 15,000,000, most] vy cod and cod-liver oil -Senegal, 14,000,000 ; 
Réunion, 16,000,000 ; Guiana, 5 000,000 ; and all the other colo- 
nies about 8,000,000. Algeria and Tunis are not included in this ; 
if their exports to France are added they would bring the total 
up to 100,000,000f. If, besides, the exports of French colonies 
to other countries be taken account of, it would bring the 
total value of French colonial exports up to a sum of 
227,000,000f. Another 200,000,000f, represent the total imports 
of the French colonies, so that the entire trade of the I rench 
colonial empire amounts to about 18,000,000 sterling, just 
about equal to the value of the trade between Great Britain 
and Canada, ' 
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“Ty a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


EPPS’S (kt0enxns) COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. | 
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PATTERNS FREE. 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS of Costumes, 
Jackets, Mantics, and Ball Dresses, 
POST-FREE. 


Special attention given to Orders 
from the Colunioca, 


and superb variety, all very moderate ip price, varying Master of Duhallon Hounds, 
frome. co luv guineas. 


EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. 
N beautiful varicty of New Designs from 1) to 6 guineas. + ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, Price 9s., 28. 60., 34. Gil. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & 0O., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM.,. 
LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
New and Novel, 
JETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
236 tu wie, REGENT -STREET. 


Coloured Silk. Black Silks. 
Mowres, Pompee Silks, Mersvcil- 
leuy, Fuitle Frangiise, and nfl 
Newest Suik4, Pacherus Free, 


Plush for Trimming, 1% Ui }d., 
2s, O).1., and 34,61. per yard, 


Plush for Mantles, 44. tt. OBINSON MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Sy mh, 64 Vd., as. bid., and REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


= REDFERN, 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
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To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


WINTER SEASON. 


AANTL _ 
mares WRAPS, 
ULSTERS, HATS. 









Velvets, Blick and Colours, 
BR. VIL, 44 Ure, Sa Vd, ane 
64 Lid. per yard, 

V.-Iveteens,in all the Newess 
Rli:des, Pa per vard. Both 
striped and pliin, Hater PRICE, 





uM | WY) SA Manufacturers’ Stock. 
» 18) DRESS MATERIALS, 
for all Season; and all 


Climates, 
from 6d. to 2a. 115d. per yard. 
Patterns Free. 


DELPHINA, 21 5s. Gd, EVENING MATERIALS. | 
_ aude in Scotch Velour, MOURNING MATERIALS. 
French Pome, and Vicuna CALICORS. 

priate, eae fy aS 

ened Mmacklie i 

biota hoger! oF SEEBTIINGS, 

sie cou Ay eee YLANWELS. 

R yO nC UrACUPIS attern 

Rerszo, warranted fuat ‘dye, 2 ekiee: 


Slii'nm Bodice, an.éd.exer, De NICHOLSON & CO., 
59 to 54, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
ee ee 












Morere. REDFERN are now exhibiting in their large New Show-Rooms in Conduit-street and Bond-street, an 
ROBINSON 4 CLEAVER’ S LIREN array of Winter Noveitles in GOR hk Conte. and WW rare: hanilnomoly Braided and Fur-Trimmol ‘ ‘together with an BRUI SES, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS extensive range of Tweeds, original tn design and texture, cspecially prepared for useful and {uexpensive gowns. CH E ST C O LD ; 
8 : 


ohh ms: iene 8-fold, from 8s. 64. } cr 26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREBET, O N N ° 
oz. Gent's 4-fuld, frum 4. 11d. per doz. - Communicating with i D @) W 
: v i ean ss 
Reid eer ae 27, NEW BOND-STREET, ‘ 
Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. COWES, PARIS, KLW YCRE, and 57, CROSS-STREET, MAXCHESTER. 


ReCesen 2 CLEAVER, BELFAST, Patterns of Newest Materials and Latest Sketches post-free, 





SORE THROAT from Coun. ¥. 
STIFFNESS. - #% 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated March 5, 1886) of Mr. Alfred Backhouse. J.P, 
late of Pilmore Hall, Darlington, and Dryderdale, Wolsing- 
ham, who died on Sept. 2, was proved on Oct. 24 by Edmund 
Rackhouse, Edward Backhouse Mounsey, and James Edward 
Iackhouse, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £370,000. The testator bequeaths 
£5000, the use, for life, of his hoasehold furniture and effects, 
and an annuity of £3000 to his wife, Mrs. Rachel Backhouse ; 
£5000 each to Thomas Edward Mounsey, Ada Mounsey, Eliza- 
beth Mounser. and John Wilfred Moansey ; £1000 to each 
executor ; £1000 each to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and the Darlington Hospital and Dispensary ; an annuity of 
£150 to his brother-in-law, William Mounsey ; and £20,000 to 
his nephew Edward Backhouse Mounsey—but this som is not 
to be paid till after the death of testator's wife. He gives, 
devises, and bequeaths all his colliery property, as to one half 
thereof, to his nephews and nieces, Thomas William Back- 
house, John Edward Backhouse. Arthur Backhouse, and Mary 
Agnes Backhouse; and as to the other half thereof, to his 
nephews and nieces, Edward Backhouse Mounsey, John Wilfred 
Mounsey, Lucy Elizabeth Mounsey, Anna P. Mounsey, and 
Mary Emma Mounsey ; certain freehold, leasehold, and copy- 
hold lands and premises in the counties of Durham and York, 
to his wife, for life, and then to his nephew James Edward 
Backhouse ; and other real estate in the said counties to his 
nephew Edward Backhouse Mounsey. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves, as to one moiety thereof, between 
Thomas William Backhouse, John Edward Backhouse, Arthur 
Backhouse, and Mary Agnes Backhouse ; and the remaining 
moiety between Edward Backhouse Mounsey, John Wilfred 
Mounsey. Lucy Elizabeth Mounsey, Anna P. Mounsey, and 
Mary Emma Mounsey. 

The will (dated March 22, 1888) of the Hon. Mrs. Mury 
Byron, wife of the Hon. and Rev. William Byron, late of 
No. 17, Portland-place, who died on Oct. 2, was proved on 
Nov. 6 by the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Byron, Edward Thorn- 
ton, and John Watson, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £125,000. The testatrix, after 
reciting sundry indentures of settlement, devises all her lands 
and premises in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire upon trust for 
her sister. Anne Adelaide Burnside, for life, and then to her 
stepson, George Anson Byron; and all premises at Radcliffe- 
on-Trent, and all property comprised in the second “Realty 
Settlement” to her sister, absolutely. She bequeaths £47,000, 
with the option of an annuity of £2000 in the place thereof, 
to her husband ; £3000, upon trust, for her nephew, William 
Elliott Burnside; £200 per annum during the life of her 
husband, and at his death £10,000, to the trustees of the 
settlement of her stepdaughter, Edith Mary Noel; and other 
legacies. The residue of her property she leaves to her said 
sister, Anne Adelaide Burnside. 

The will (dated Nov. 1], 1887), with a codicil (dated May 3, 
1888), of Mr. John Edward Bartlett, D.L., J.P., late of Peverel 
Court, Stone, Aylesbury, who died on Ang. |. at Buxton, was 
proved in the District Registry of Oxford, on Sept. 26, by Mrs. 
Sarah Emily Bartlett, the widow, Frederick Napier, the Rey. 
John Llewellym Roberts, and Henry Hearn, the executors. the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £102,000. ‘The testator 
gives the “ Kirkland Family Plate” and certain jewels to his 
daughter, Sybilla Mackenzie Kirkland Bartlett ; £600, all his 
furniture, plate, pictures, &c., and Peverel Court to his wife, 
Mrs, Sarah Emily Bartlett, £100 to each executor ; £10,000 
each to his sons award Noel Napier Bartlett, John Francis, 
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Charles Frederick, and Alfred James; £9000 each to his 
daughters Lilian ‘Emily and Florence Mary ; £6000 to his 
daughter Sybilla, and also all the money and securities stand- 
ing to the account of the “ John Edward Bartlett Trust Fund 
at the Aylesbury Branch of the Bucks and Oxon Bank ; but 
one half only of these sums is to be paid during the life of 
his wife. He devises the «dvowson of Spratton, Northampton, 
to his son Edward ; also certain lands and hereditaments in 
Buckinghamshire between him and his sons John and Alfred ; 
and al] his lands in the county of Salop to his son Charles. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust. to pay such 
a sum as will, with the income of certain property which his 
wife is entitled to for life. make up £2000 per annum; and 
the ultimate residue to his wife absolutely. : 


The will (dated Dec. 14, 1863), with a codicil (dated 
April 27, 1868), of Mr. John Newman, D.L., J.P., late of 
Brand's House, Hughenden, Buckinghamshire, who died on 
Aug. 17, was proved on Oct. 13, in the District Registry at 
Oxford, by Henry Williams and Samuel Newman, the son, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being sworn to 
exceed £101,000. The testator leaves all his property, both 
real and personal, unto his five children, Samuel, Frederick, 
William Henry, Mrs. Mary Anne D'Arcy, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Williams, in equal shares, as tenants in common; but any 
sums advanced to them in his lifetime are to be brought into 
hotchpot. 

The will (dated Nov. 13, 1885) of Mr. Robert Crossley, late 
of Arden House, Halifax, Yorkshire, who died on Sept. 20, was 
proved on Nov. 2 by James Nicholl and John Leach, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £26,000. 
The testator bequeaths £500 to his grandson, Robert Wallis 
Crossley ; certain shares in coal mines to his daughter-in-law, 
Mary Alice Crossley, and to Robert Wallis Crossley ; £25 to each 
executor; and other Jegacies. The residue of his property 
he leaves, upon trust, to pay the jointnre mentioned in his 
Marriage settlement to his wife, and the residue of the income 
to his three daughters, Sarah Jane Crossley, Mrs. Lois Wainman, 
and Mrs. Martha Elizabeth Kirkby, or the survivor of them ; 
and upon the death of the survivor of them, as to the capital 
as well as the income. as the survivor shall appoint, with the 
exception of certain premises in Waterhouse-street and Crossley- 


street, Halifax, which he gives to his said grandson, Robert ° 


Wallis Crossley. 


The will (dated Oct. 23, 1876), with three codicils (dated 
March 10, 1878; Jan. 12 and Sept. 26, 1886), of Ernest Lonis 
Henri Hyacinthe Arrighi De Casanova, Duc de Padoue, an 
ex-Minister of the late Imperial Government. late of No. 16, 
Place des Etats-Unis, Paris, and of Corsica, who died on March 28 
last, was proved on Nov. 2 by Marie Marguerite Adela Burat, 
Duchesse de Padoue, the lawful widow. the value of the 
personal estate in England exceeding £24,000. The testator 
states that, Providence having refused him a son, he desires 
expressly that his title should be transmitted to his grandson, 
Ernest De Caraman, to whom he gives, by way of preciput 
and extra portion, all his property in Corsica, 30,000f. in the 
eventof the title being revived in his favour.and al] his souvenirs 
of the Imperial family ; and he desires him to carry on the 
traditions of the family, and to remain the protector of his 
relatives, especially those with the name of Arrighi De 
Casanova. He bequeaths an annuity of 25,000f. to his wife, 
for life or widowhood, but in the event of her marrying again 
she is only to receive the sum secured to her by her marriage 
rettlement ; 30,000f. to Captain Ernest Arrighi De Casanova ; 
10,000f, to Joseph Arrighi De Casanova; 10,000f. to Pierre 
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Ernest Guelfucci; 10,000f. each to his grandson and grand. 
daughter, Charles and Elizabeth De Caraman, and legacies to 
his servants. The testator does not name any executor or 
residuary legatee. 

The will (dated Sept. 11, 1885) of Mr. Arthur Ditchfield, 
late of No. 12, Taviton-street, Gordon-square, who died on 
Sept. 14, was proved on Nov. 5 by John Lewis Roget, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding £23,000. 
The testator bequeaths his etchings after Charles Jacque and 
his lithographs by French artists to the trustees of the British 
Museum, for the benefit of the nation : and certain of his oil 
and water-colonr paintings by celebrated artists to the trustees 
of the National Collection at the South Kensington Museum. 
He gives £1000 each to the Artists’ Orphan Fund and the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, and specific gifts and 
annuities to relatives. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his sister, Mrs. Frances Roget. Sg 

The will (dated May 1, 1886) of Mrs. Emily Cuno, formerly 
of No. 25, East Cliff, Dover, but late of No. 6, Dalberg-road, 
Brixton, who died on Sept. 27, was proved on Nov. 1 by the 
Hon. John William Mansfield and Charles Thomas Arnold, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £17,0UU. 
Subject toa gift of £100 to the Hon. Mr. Mansfield, the testatrix 
leaves all her property to Henry Mansfield Cuno, her adopted son. 

The will (dated June 24, 1886) of General Morden Carthew, 
C.B., late of Denton Lodge, Harleston, Norfolk, who died on 
Sept. 4, was proved on Oct. 23, at the District Registry, 
Norwich, by Mrs. Mary Carthew, the widow, and Morden 
Carthew-Yorstoun, the son, the executors, the value of the 
‘personal estate exceeding £9000. The testator gives £200 
and all his household furniture to his wife; and legacies to 
servants. The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life, and on her decease as to £1000, upon 
trast, for his daughter Mrs. Emily Jane Dashwood ; the in- 
come of £2000 to his daughter Mary till she marries, and then 
she is to receive £1000; £2000 to his son Ewart; and the 
ultimate residue between his daughters, Mrs. Jemima Fanny 
aoe and Mrs. Rigg, and his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Matilda 

arthew. 


Mr. Thomas Lewis, Principal Clerk of the Pay Office, 
Supreme Court, has been appointed Deputy-Assistant Pay- 
master-General for Supreme Court business, in place of the 
late Mr. G. E. Skinner. i 


At a meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
held on Thursday, Nov. 8, its silver medal and a copy of the 
vote, inscribed on vellum, were voted to Mr. J. O. Williams, 
honorary secretary of the Holyhead branch, in acknowledge- 
ment of his valuable services for many years in the New 
Brighton, Milford, and Fishguard life-boats, in addition to 
assisting in other ways to save life from shipwreck. Rewards 
amounting to £240 were granted to the crews of life-boats 
belonging to the institution, and those of shore-boats for 
saving life from shipwrecks on our coasts. Payments amount- 
ing to £4404 were made on the 293 life-boat establishments of 
the institution. Among the contributions recently received 
were £4 17s. Sd., proceeds of the sale of a newspaper on board 
the R.M.S. Coptic, per Mr. W. J. Rae; £2 10s. 64d., offertory 
after Harvest Festival at West London School, Ashford, per 


- the Rev. Hugh J. Flynn, D.D., Chaplain ; and 15s., proceeds of 


a concert given by the boys and girls of the National School, 
Leigh, Reigate, per Mr. J. R. Goodchild, head-master. Rcports 
were read from the district inspectors of life-boats on their 
recent visits to life-boat stations. 
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Two Sterling Silver Escallop Butter Shells and Kni 
in Morvcco Case, £4 158. 


Fluted Solkt Silver Table 
Lamp, on marble plinth, 
height, 16in., £8 88, 








- Inkstand, Solid Silver 
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richly chased 
Marble Base .. .. £5 15 0 
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“Dot” Muffineer, SeceCCucuUMUC 
Blectro-Silver, 


28. 
Sterling Silver, 


Rooms: 34, King-st., Covent-garden, London, 
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MAPPIN and WEBB’s Fitted Plate Chests. 


SPECIAL LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 
10s, 6d. ? 
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cess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, 
Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. 


Complete in Case, Sterling Stiver, £11 11s, Best Electro-Stlver, £5 5s. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


Registered “ Prin 


STERLING SILVER AND 





Fiuted Coffee Put, with Ebony handle. 
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Electro-Silver on Nickel Breakfast Dish, 














Electro-Silver Sugar Bowl and 
Sifter, 18s. 
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STREETER & CO., GoLDsmITus, 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND GEMS, 
is, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF GOLD—VIZ. 18-CARAT. 








STREETERS’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 


From 10 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 


STREETERS 


RUBIES and SAPPHIRES, 


Direct from the Burmah Mines, thus 
enabling the Public to buy these Stones 


at 11rs and. PEARLS 


Of the finest quality direct from their own 
Pearling Fleet. 






Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, 
quality of workmanship, and perfect setting. 
They are all London made, and the ‘ NS 
Brilliants are white and properly cut. WSS 
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ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE Iii. 


“PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” 
Illustrated. 4th Edition. 


Cloth, inns — ~ Calf. 9, 


WORKS BY 


“GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.” 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.C.S., M.ALL. 


2nd Edition. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. — Calf, 12s. 6d. 


A few Copies only remaining, 


“PEARLS AND PEARLING LIFE.” 
Illustrated. Just OuT. 


Cloth, 128. 6d. — Calf, 21s. 




















FOREIGN RUGS AND CARPETS 


Of every Description, and in all Sizes, imported in Large Quantities by 


TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


KURDESTAN CARPETS, 2is. each; about 3 yards long, 5 ft. wide. 
KURD RUGS, 6s. 6d. each. 


For “The Silent Mines see page 598, "Institute of Painters en 1 Oils, page 600, 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The eloquent Home Rule advocacy of Mr. Gladstone at Birming- 
ham has made-no impression upon the Prime Minister or 
the Marquis of Hartington, whose firm alliance in support of 
Liberal Unionist principles and the prescnt Unionist Govern- 
ment has been cemented by frequent interviews and by their 
appearance together at the noteworthy Nonconformist banquet 
yiven in their honour as joint Leaders of the Conservative 
and Liberal Uuionist party. Lord Salisbury has mean- 
time found legislative business slack in the House of 
Lords. A Tuesday's sitting has sufficed the Lords each week. 
As an instance of the ease with which ticklish questions may 
be dealt with when a Conservative Ministry is in power, it 
inay be mentioned that the Oaths Bill, fostered by Earl 
Spencer on the Thirteenth of November, was read a second 
time without opposition from the Government bench. 

The Home Secretary was the chief Ministerial actor in the 
House of Commons on the Twelfth of November. ‘here is in 
the Parliamentary manner of Mr. Henry Matthews, as he 
approaches the table with the studied grace of ao jeune 
premier not in his first youth, and employs action and 
gestures which might have been taught by the late Mr. 
John Ryder, of histrionic fame, something that suggests 
exparience in amateur theatricals. The right hon. gentle- 
man certainly hid a dramatic point to make at the 
sitting in question. Ie announced the resignation by Sir 
Charles Warren of the arduous post of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police; the resignation of the gallant officer being 


——_ _ 


directly duc, as the Home Secretary stated the following day, ° 


to the official remonstrance addressed to him on the publica- 
tion of the article on police administration in Murray's 
Magazine, A duly qualified civilian would be the fittest 


successor of Sir Charles Warren. a 
Mr. Gladstone's reappearance as Leader of the Opposition 
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hides found it =e, 
matchless for the . 

hands and complexion 


For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, if ts the 


finest Soap in the world. 


Sart 


~ Since using Pears’ 
Soap t have discarded 

all others. 
: commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 
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on the Thirteenth of November was the signal for the 
customary salvo of cheers from the Home Rulers. There 
was a lively discussion on Mr. Jennings’s motion for a reduc- 
tion of £500 in the vote of £153.315 for the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. The complaint is at the Royal 
Courts of Justice that the staff is undermanned. But, 
in his zeal for economy in national expenditure, Mr. 
Jennings laboured to show that the atmost extravagance 
existed and that sinecures abounded. Lord Randolph Charchill 
(who thinks “ lawyers are pid five or six times as much for 
their services as laymen”) vigorously supported his hench- 
man. With good reason did the noble Lord animadvert on 
the absence of the great majority of members whilst important 
votes were under consideration, and he warmly inveighed against 
what he alleged to be the extravagant expenditure described 
by the hon. member for Stockport. Mr. Labouchere spoke 
to the same effect. Sir Richard Webster and Mr. W. H. Smith 
lifted their voices in favour of the existing state of things, as 
‘3 the invariable custom of Ministers on such occasions, which- 
ever Party happens to be in power. But the vote was only 
saved by a majority of nineteen—148 against 129 votes—Mr. 
Gladstone and most of the Opposition voting with Mr. Jennings. 
The Tory - Democratic group of members (of whom Lord 
Randolph Churchill is chief) will undoubtedly strengthen 
their position in the country by this resolute advocacy of 


public economy. 














BIRTH. 
On Nov. 5, the wife of Patrick Henderson, ber Majesty's Consul at Cadiz, 


of a daughter, 
DEATH. 


On Oct. 31, at her residence, 6. Barkham-terrace, Ann Hewett, aged 86, 
widow of the late Captain WHlam Hewett, R.N. 
#.° The charge for the tnsertion of Births, Marriages, and Deatha, 
is Five Shillings. 












“into wrinkles. 


PEARS’ { 


Transparent 


SOAP. : 





Good Complexion / 
ano LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clea 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS, 


Writes in the JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


“PNHE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
‘health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its - falling 


“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
‘nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
‘‘ and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


i HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
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THE COURT. 
Divine service was performed at Balmoral Castle on Sunday 
morning, Nov. 11, in the presence of the Queen, Princess 
Beatrice, and the Royal household. Her Majesty, who is in 
good health, has taken walks and drives nearly every day. It 
has been officially announced that the Court is to arrive at 
Windsor on the morning of Friday, Nov. 16. 

Nov. 9 was the forty-seventh anniversary of the Prince of 
Wales's birthday, and the event was commemorated at Sand- 
ringham bya dinner to the labourers and artisans and by a 
ball in the evening. The Prince and Princess, accompanied by 
Prince Albert Victor and the three Princesses, were present at 
Divine service on Sunday morning, Nov. 1], at the church of 
St. Mary Magdalene, in the park, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household being in attendance. The Prince left Sandring- 
ham on the 12th by special train for Derby. He has been the 
guest of Lord and Lady Hindlip, and during the Derby races 
was present at them each day. The Princess, accompanied by 
Prince Albert Victor, left Charing-cross Station for Dover in the 
evening en route for Copenhagen, to be present at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the accession to the throne of her father, 
the King of Denmark. 





Madrid has been much agitated by large bodics of students 
and workmen making hostile demonstrations against Seiior 
Canovas. 

The new Canadian Ecclesiastical College, in Rome, was 
inaugurated on Nov. 11 by a splendid féte and a banquet, at 
which the Cardinal-Vicar presided. 

At the Hotel Mont Doré, Bournemouth, 2 new wing. a 
winter garden, and an extensive covered lawn-tennis court, 
have been opened in connection with the hotel. The cost of 
these elaborate additions is from £20,000 to £30,000. 








PEARS is & name engraven on the memory of the 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’? TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chopping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 










Testimonial from 


cee eee aE A 
PEARS 


Is, each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


(The 2s. 6d, Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP, 








“ + oT - a syr «) ryt } 
Ww FEL (S.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
b “The wost perfect Ntting made.”—Ohbserver, 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of tlhe best quality 
should try FOR DS EUREKA, 30a., 408., 458, hinifdozen. : 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. | 
h Special to Measure. 

Tilustrated Setf-measure post-free. 
Rh FoRD and OO., 41, Poultry, London, 





G HIRTS—FORD'S EUREKA DRESS | 
i. SHIRTS. i 


Sixtoen different izes. In the Pineat Linen, 
Se. Od., Ta. Oc1., Os, Gl, 





QHIRTS.—FORD'S NEW RIBBED PIQUE, | 


In Sixteen Sizos, Ss. G1, && 61. each. 


(Q.mocoLatT 


AMSTERDAM the 
EXUIBITION 1883. 








( (ILOCOLAT 


MENTE R. 


Awarded 





GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HIONOUR, 


PACKETS, 











Rach ina Box, by Parcel Post free. 
FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Loudon. 





—_———-. — ~+—— 


( LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for és. ; Su 7 , 

: s.; Superior, 7s. 6d, ; Bxtrs 
Fine, 0a. Send three (pot less) with cash. Returned ready for 
ive carriage paid.—it. FORD aud CO., 4), Poultry, Londun. 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 








IS YOUR 





that 
Binstic, soft as sifk.two for tis; Extra Quality, two f 7 
Write for Patterns and Selt-mea iMag 
i. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry Loudou. 


A) GIDLUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 
. ed ee oe yinter weighs, 32 tn 48 inches 
Ose. an 74. HH., 95, G., 


mye t & GI. 
Month. Self-measu « from the 
BRU ~ ie vu 4, Poultry, London, ” — 


Cc 





C HOCOLAT MENIER, Paris, 


FHAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


| 
MOTTO? —Send name and county 
. e io - . - nt t : 
AE ad 2.4 8 Heraldic OMece. Painting in heraldic niger 
fever strinkin washing, notif washed 100 times,; The eee coe — i are ‘lends colours for liveries. 
; mt a Wi 4 , ; 
meals and Glen uacea e blended. Creat enxrayedl on 
modern sty les,—25, Cranhourn-atreet, W.C, 


RR SS ae 

ULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of 
1ON —a Ream of P : 

ences vite a yi Ned ae ee ' ie cures rf pols me 

, ‘ mn nvitati é } : 

is +hTe. oad ety. pest Oarda, Trintes te oo. pout-tree: ty 

z' Martino iaue) eater 26, Crapbouru-street (coruer wf 














| 
Book plates engraved ipbaneient and 
} 





Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols., crown RYO, 
| (HE JEWEL REPUTATION, By Mrs. 
| (SHOCOLAT MENIER in 41b, and 1b | eee ee ee 

he BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MERE CHILD." 


3, St. Bride-street, E.C. 


Bad Blue Eyes,” “ Darby and Joan,” & 
me. Eyes,” i y i 00an,” &e. 
SPENCER BLACK RTT, Successor to J. and R. Maxwell 
3}. St. Bride-street, B.C, : : 


TRoHE HIGHLANDS 0O 

* SANATORIUM, in one of the Snest all- ‘ear 
page I, each den Inland, bracing, S00 Tt wine’ Santarer 
aad winter. alike wy tay gg hee art even sumuner | Now ready, price Is. Illustrated with 36 Original Drawinet 
evens by the advance of the seasons, ores OR tne hy J. B, Partridge, F. H, Townsend, W, Parkinson, and 
uglish church, The voyage from England or the United 


States isa favourite fair-weather ocean trip. Terme, 108, to | diy HE MISLETO E BO UG H, 





2s. per diem. Circular; w 

; rm,  C ; with further partic 

hott paca WILLIAM JONES, Raq., 20, Drutponiidinns Lee 
j wr AnTHUL BE. Joxes, The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BALLADS £ r ‘ 
AUTHO) ALLADS AND | B ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


20, 1861). 


(Incorporated by Act of General Assen iy, July 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 

Authorised Capital, £2,000,000. 

Capital Subscribed, £1,200,000, 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £1 500,000, 

Head OMce—Auckland. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In Australia—Adelaide, Melbourne, Newcastle, and Sydney, 


Fur | Cheap Edition, paper boards, ¢s.; cloth wilt, 2s, 6d ) 
BREAKFAST, TY r ; > xr eS Oe POMS A In Fiji—Suva, Levuka 
LUNCHEON and SUPPER, | N AN. By L. B. WA LFORD, Author of In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchureh, Dun- 
MENI — _ =e ree bal odie M “The Baby's Grandmother?” &c. tort Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, NewPlymout hi, Hoey tite 
ME) tR.—Awarde Mesusstus Veet ENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J, and R. Maxwell), ington andat py? other townsand places throughout bo Cahn - 
ER, Awarded Tw enty e (his Bank grants Drafts on al! its Branches xnd Agencies, 


und transacts every description of hanking business connected 





Kight ee ali ; & 
PRIZEK MEDALS. H. RIDER HAGGARIYS SEBW sTrony. with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on rhe most favourable 
Consumption mutually Now ready, 6a, cloth, witht Si leek i Ald. wines “ati ' terns, . ee 

eens See ATR. MEESON’S W ita FaSODE, The London Ofice RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £#and 
Far i i N’S W ILL. By the Author of upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 

“She,” * Dawn,” “ The Witch's Head,” &c application, T. G, PLEYORLL, Acting Manager, 

“earn ng on a ae : No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, B.C 

Bold Every Now York, , _ BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DAME DURDEN.” . 
. old Evers where. Cheap Edition, Picture boards, 2s., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; postage 4d A CCIDENTS all the Year Round.—Provide 
NORINNA. By ~ RITA,” J iim | <X against them by Policy of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
U J A,” Author of “ Two ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Cliairman. 


£275,000, Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £200 
Madernte Premiams, new concessions. Prempt and Livers 
Settlement of Claims. West-End Office: 8, Grand Hotel Bulle 


F BRAZIT, } ings,W.c. Head Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C.—WiLLtaM J. Vias. Sec. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
English society Ludlow, 


“The Largest, ite Best. the Most Popular 
nual.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, apd Co. 


Diaitized bv (Joo ' 


Annual Income, £248,000, Invested Capital and Reserve runes 
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NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. , WIRE ADDRESS—" EXCELSUS," LONDON. 


NEW MUSIC. 
; paes ——— DERI SPENCER, 
| MET2 LER a: CO”S LIg Tt. BoOoOsEy and CO.'S NEW SONGS. A CASKET OF VOCAL GEMS FOR 16, | he sere . 


, NEW Te paar LOG ue OF songs. Beason 1843 £9, W. MORLEY and Co.'s NEW SERIES of ' S Tock and SHARE DEALER, 


: : TEPHEN 7 SONG BOOKS. : 
SIX MEZZo SOPRANO SONGS. 2. each net, STEPHEN Sree tite ae ee Pull muse size eS NO. 188, FENCHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 


» 
Popular Composers, with immense suecess, Post-free 13 stamps each voluine, ’ 


YOU ASK ME WHYT Lovg, 5. Kellie. | [ARZIALS—NEVER LAUGH AT LOVE, | GT. JAMES'S SONG-BOOKS. (C)PERATES in every class of ENGLISH 


Words hy Eme Sharpe. Book 1. New Songs by Pinsuti. RAILS. STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT 





“3 = 


Sung by Mis3 Lucille & ; ‘ Watching the Einbers -+ Ciro Pinsuti, SECURITIES. O;enaS weculative Accounts on the 
Bi rcille Saundera, MAR8ZIALS.—py THE SHINING RIVER. Many a Milo Away .. ss ee Cro Pinsuti, most favourable terms, with caver from 1 per cent, 
GHE WALKS IN BEAUTY, Hope Temple Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterlin Patience Rewarded .. | -+ Cire Pinsuti. Special doalinus in Americans, Handsome pre tits 
Words by Byron. OPE TE es Someone's Sweet heart se se Cro Pinsuti, have resulted from my ast recommendations, 
Compass B to BE. H MPLE.—IN SWEET SEPTEMBER. T JAMES'S SONG-BOOKS Enormous profits are often made by gaming sound 
t SUMMER NIGHT A Canna Th © Bung hy Madame Clara Samuell, Mr. Henry Guy, S : Book 3. Bass oF Baritone songs, ating em Se eune waredite et ae ee 
{ A Words by Theo. Marziale. > 7 -2OM™MAS. EHREY Va ide Harley, &c. Firat inthe Fidd .. 0 W.S Theo. Bonheur. £5 commands £300 Stock. 
{ Sung by Mra. Lyuedoch Moncticff, B - D.-THE OLD WHERRY. oe Ole oe Gk ke Ciroaas Hutchinson, rie 1 
un y Ms F ca . ae . . ee ! 0 Ru ‘| 2 oe a e 
. (THREE DAYS OF LOVE. Arthur Cecil. | 7 6H ee eeeline pee watchman. itl Josenh It Kaight, fp OF 
: Words by Clement Scott, LOR, F. N.—MARGARITA, yr. JAMES'S SONG-BOOKS OU tan" 
: Compass D to G, 24. cach nen by Mr. Edward Lloyd. S ce BOOK & Madera gen 8 worth Singing ao Pen 
4 = Es Ss. Of ~— ‘a as b ° ° A 
: QW EET LAVENDER. J. L. Molloy. earth See Co, 705, Regent-street, The watchinan and the Child F. H. oven, With ho further liability whatever, . 
J N Words hy Hugh Conway a ] OOSEY : Aiea eS ry tales .. ww » Behrend, A client, by depositing £10 margin with me to 
: \ : : and Co. S PO U y Wanting, my darling, foryou  .. Heury Pontet, fccure me ngainst lose nay buy, say, £10 
\ ( Cum}ass D to F, 3 Pp LAR SONGS, hine for Ever iv Thies Hutchinson, Brighton A ae BAY, 120, Sup ain ” he Hee ad. 


; W HEN BE Wo tERE, | Arthur Sullivan. | H0°PE TEMPLE.— AW OLD GARDEN. ST. JAMES'S SONG-BOOKS. PeOAC OE Gane! and he then se Is, he makes a clear 


RabkG Rea a : p ee yy if the a ie papens ey Wiad 
Suny by Miss Jessie Bond. Tie Maes ook 4. New Hutmorona songe, e could Intke no loss unleas he go o CUE It fell back 
rry Old Maid... oe -> Lonis Diehl, A polnt—that is to say, 119—and then he would lose 
ne HOPE TEMPLE.—My LADY’S Turning the Tables ., ee +: A.J. Caldicott, his £10 cover only,and bave no furt her liability. ln 
METZLER's RED ALBUM. BOWER. Gieverly Caught 1. w. 7! qienes oe OFnGr words: i mands to win om fnlimited ainount, 
Anew series of Voonl and Instrumental compositions, | OPE TEMP = n ee oe oe . -otafor ck. ut Can only lose the amount Of his cover. 
; One lt eh a Meiaegaees fullansetee pee) A tiene ot! Sh AMES, SONG-BooKs. FREDERICK SPENCER'S 
¥ ciht Songa ; No. 3 contains Pianoforte Compositions ; No 4 TEPHEN AD AM rision ok tae ee ry pone 
Contains six Violin and Pianoforce Compositions, ak S c= cones S.— THEY ALL LOVE ones ) tr orp Henry Pontet, UIDE FOR SPECULATORS GRATIS 
JACK, Only Then a sti a -« Theo, Bonheur. G pt 
| ’S D B Dear Thoughts of Other Days .. Ciro Pinsuti. 
| M ETZL E RK TINE ae AL BUM No. 1, QTE PHEN ADAMS. —THE STAR OF | My Heart ia Thine for Ever 1. Wwittede Morgan. UIDE FOR SPECUL ATORS GRATIS 
i A TONG OF BRAIN ee A Gung Thomaa, ‘THLENEM, ST. JAMES'S SONG-BOOKS G 2 
| THE Vicaits Datcurain ©: Aftiur sulnan, STEPHEN ADAMS. — THE GOODWIN When Night tw Darkeut © SOEs Worth singing. UIDE FOR SPECULATORS GRATIS 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN... 7 Henry Smart. SANDS, ody : a ay f G 
4 vars ’ es : Somehody as os ae +» Joseph Skeaf, 
Tyee PATE oe sa one une Lowthian, MA8zIALsS THE RIVER OF By the Abbey th 
t ROSE SOFTLY BLOOMING 1. Y'Ulue a YEARS. “Garland Bair? 22 ttt Borthod Tours, 
| A Sa ek BLOOMIS ee AGariand Fair 2. + ALM. Waketlold, MY (ADVICE and F ORECASTS of the 


+e ane Clay clions will be invariably enabled to 
COMPLETE—PRICE ONE SH] LLiNG., 28. each ncl.—Boosky and Co.,, 295, Regent-strect, secure for themselves Solden returna, Ing always 


"On the spot, at only stands tu reason that my advice 
M O N T &£ 






eee ; a oe : v must be worth following. 
: ae NEW NUMBERS OF C AR OL O, =e VEDIDE Meee u“ 
ONGS FOR CHILDREN.—‘ Please sin err : . aeae The “ Evening News,” Jan. 20, 1888, says :—" We 
7 mea sone'" Twenty-four New Songa, Words hy Mae. (THE CHORALIST. Price 1d. each. Tae Administration of the Society of the have received a copy of the‘ Guide for Speculatora,’ 
Chater and Ellis Walton: Music by R, th ADDISON, Com. T 


Tlete, price 25. 61. net. “ A suitahte Curistinas Present for 
children.” 


i ; . ; \" blisbed hy Mr, Frederick Spencer, of 135, Fen- 
Six Original Four-Part Sones hy J. Barnby BATHS OF MON ACO ne + i J i ina 
ene esa - : ; ; : 3. ; church-street. EC This Little book CONCHINA some 
WO Specunen Numbers Post-free for one Staiup. hare the honour to announce the following arrangements : aT nal : = 2 e 
Rooue and Co., 2y5, Regent-street, D made hy them for the useful information with Tegard to Stock Exchanee 


—_-—-—_-—____.. . . : | dealings iund, in addition, showa the higheat ie 
NEW VIOLIN and PIANO ALBUM. | VIOLIN GEMS, SHEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS, 1888.9; seta ob of the asda Baa fa, tg awe Ba 
oy | Classical and Popular Violin and Piano Music, . JSS UARY. Government securities.” 


Vol. TI. CONTAIN D2 pieces :— Leg Murmnres du Rhone, three Poway. RET ee nt eae fener a elciinn os deity deen vik 


Six Orig nal Compositions for the Violin and Pianoforte, 
By HW. M. HIGGS, Complete in one Book. vs, 6d. net, | 


Nocturnes My Burgmadler ; Romance, Gondelhed, and Lullahy MAR ETL L “This gentleman in hia circulars evidently dove nog 


| TL SR NT M°LLOY.—Love's otp swerer SonG. | WW, MORLEY and CO, 127, Regent-st,, W. follow tog" select eon yt BLE, And operators. whi 








METZLER'S CHRISTMAS ALBUM of i by David - Sercense hy Reber: Leyee le hy Ww a Madame Vaillant-Couturier: prophesy, like some of the sporting tipsters, after the 

DANCE MUSIC. Price 1a, Three ieiiiaiiees hy Ries, Becker aii ensdon: ana wekls Messicurs Delaquerri¢re, Soutacroix, Degrave. eveut. A great many of his prownostications linve 

ROSE QUEEN, WALTZ. A. G. Crowe, | tortie nt fa Se aie Tasty Sacto Ean ap stuck dig Jaga MenE al ters er 

With Vucal Obbligato, Fe ee ee yt EI MEE oer: Madame Vaillaut-Conturien: sound. Those who wish to act On his surzestions 

R°SE QUEEN WALTZ. A. Ge Crowe VIOLIn GEMS. Measieurs Delaquerniere, Soulacroix, Degrave, eMnCU ree for his Inet circular to 135, Fen- 
layed every: where, _ Vol Ty, Contains 15 pieces :—Blumentied, Edelweiss and Tuesday, 72nd— Saturday, 26th, 


y + - Vd eo 

Price es: net. Vocal Part, od Nerzelewt py Lange: and l2 Ttahlan Melodies arranged by LE CAID, : A COUNTRY DEPARTMENT 18 under 

SOE a : De Beriotn. Price 2s. Od. net. full Mirarc Sze, : Mesdamies Same, Vaullant-Couturier ; special managcnent, where _ clients living at n 

METZLER and CO Boowky and Co,, 29, Rerent-street, Messicurs Bertin, Degrave, Bouland. distance can depend upon having their interests wel} 
*9 i 


I ft oar ~ Tuesday, Sock. watched. Telegrams dispatched showing any chanye 
ASON nd HAMLIN OnGaxs. | £*2, PROADWOOD GRAND. — Full Gad woul at Yai omar ene gees 
i i Pe ANS, : orte, He fora Chora Society. Shon ti) Pssleurs } ‘rricre, S Croi IVE, Nd ° 
M Cheapest Because Rest. Reen at once, Ti tistraced Cattloenes free: and all Pianos aa : ae i JP REDERICK SPENCER ealvised ae 
R. STAINER'S TUTOR wicked free at THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S Great Sale of FEBRUARY, purchase of BRIGHTON A when they were 12, They 
D ‘ > a . ) ; : anos, 27, Baker-streer, London, W, pep nlay, and. INVO ae heen 133$. Profit of £105 with £10 tem. 
SPECT writ na ron, sont . 3 Ne t. 

ok ee She nce OEMs ay~ “1 : Mesdames Sain: Vaillane Couturier: I gl ay) . 
peed my ae £5 COLLARD.— Rosewood Cottage Piano, Measicurs Delaquerricre, Soulierorx, Dewrave, I* REDERICK SPENCER ad vised 
{ ASON and HAMLIN ORGAN oy Meised and gilt panel front, ivory keya, Metallic plate, Tuesaday, 5thh—Saturday th CALEDONIANS when they were 108%. They lave 
Prices fram £x, eee fe, a Md cheap, Descriptive Liste free of the Been ig st seal Rince heen Ma; prott of £112 10s, on £10 Ctemporary 

New Catalogue post-free, THOM AS OETZMANN and CO,'S, 2 Me<dames Fides. Devries, Boulind : deposit. 





TASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. “+ Raker-street. London, W, Messicura Delaqnerricre, Soulacrory, Degrave, ‘YREDERICK SPENCER'S advice is so very 
I ’ 





eens. : : vee . a . Tuesday, I-th—Saturday, 16th. ' iy ily , irie 
DONISCH PIANOS, um 7/83 GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO. oe lane He OE, VERLES as to the fure mustennenta ee eared of maiigs 
J ‘ Seven setavea: lies Epi : i Ae Fides. Devries : 7 : F 
PRON CH, PIANOS, Renae ies Waltiutew ona rise A HEHCENE Tet ey ete Mahan Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacrork, Degrave: FREDERICK SPENCER DEALS in EVERY 
: Vea bin . Hie ris evel ae Should be seen at opnce, aC The Peo talk ‘ replay. ear, DESCRIPTION of ait is EXCHANGE SECURITY 
s rear S tle of Second liane "Is at GOLE TTY, at Market Prices, snd ¢ arses DO Commission, 
RGA? -PIAN S. THOMAS OETZMWANN and CO.S, 27, Raker-street, London, W, Mesuhomes Fides. Dev ries, Bontand ; 7 
) O ANO ENO: Invention ae OS peas Coe Messicurs Dupuy, Somlacroiy, Derave, Jf REDERICK SPENCER'S Offices are fitted 
Deseriprive Lists sent lost-free. rin S A) * Tuesday. 26th, Up with all the Intest improvements, and there are 
METZLER and CON Great Marlhireuzhctrect, London, [ tees a ian inane ne Nand CO, LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. PRIVATE CONSULTING-ROOMS With competent 
. ; eae Pianoforte Staanita fre ‘ pen hat their am eted, te Moisi as Deschamps, Boukuned ; eh toad vise, 
I OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. we. Baker-street, Portimancsg nate wy Measicurs ee ee Bowland, JeREDERICK SPENCER'S 
d neces : er ta oats et hee ©, aes ee oe ARCH, 
[° LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC. at Sng taye znd. UIDE f 
SS, 2 "SIC. Juels and or SPECULATORS GRATIS. 
if OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO A large reduction and bost-free. All New Songs. Pieces, Niemlannes eae ee eEARS. G ; 
Ad BONHEUR, Splondidly Hlustrated, This most charm. &e. ofall Publishers, New somes, best editiona. Prices coin i a 


Ing Waltz must hecaine the suecess of the seison and the pened 4d. 6d, sd. Catalownes SONC post- free oJ. W, Morrart, ead rie ee turday td nn | (; UIDE me SPECULATORS GRATIS. 


rake of London. Performed with averwhelnuing applause at 20, Caledoman-road, London, N, Established 127, ually, ele ENN, me 
ali che Exlnhitions, Promenade Concerts, &e. ts. ner, Band — ; Nant.é 


——. Cc; 
wud Mintary Parts now ready, | N USICAL BOX ES.—Messzs Nicole Fréres ane pseliee Deine ane =o Miners Aer § (,UIDE nF SPECULATORS neelis 
| 


3 ae : “ ; Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacro. x, 
ONPON MesiIC PUHLISIING COMPANY (Limited), Invite inspeetion of the Pet fect Interchangeable 


ire ’ . ; Nesday, l2th-—Sarurday ie . ay . : at 
Oo, Great Marlborougt-street, W, Musical Box (Rewistered), hy which a Variety of airs ean tn Tuesday ie i Ran rday, 1601 avs attended my lag ache eHoNs stlccesses which 
Since Each £10 shows a 


pe 2, Ely-place, London, EC, (reeneva, Estab, ISIS. 
*rice-List No, 6, bost-free, Musieal Boxes repaired. 


Madame Vaillant-Conturier : 


R. SIMS REEVES yil] Sing LINDSAY | 


















1 “wt ' ona : * | eNorv « 
BRIGHTON | EVERY. WEEK - DAY._A_ ORDINAIY CONCEIT Son athar ange mene Nate yTOCK and SHARE DEALER 
KNIGHT COMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, Ts93 First Class Cheavp Train from Vietoria le ain, Day “hy the renuwned Orchestra of Sixty Performers, ; : 
) GOLD MEDALS at the Pronecipal International Exhibitions, © Return Tickets pes. ful. including Pullman Car, avilable to 


JOHN BRisMEAD and GONs’ coe any Traum fiom Brighton (Ceutral Blation) or West THE és TIR AUX PIGEONS i N°. 155, FENCHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
e h nc Sw DPEN a "ESDAY SC. 1, ie ° ° 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIA NOFORTES | RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First Prix eunnet OP ‘nied at nL added ts M ouie of I HAVE HAD some large dealings in the 


Meas:curs Talazac, Soulacroix, Dexrave, been Profit of: 
LENNOX'S Popular Song, & Love's Golden Dream,” Wee, Oh eee ee Bae aa | Tuesday, Mm h—Saturday, shrd, Brighton A... 4. eS oe s+ £78 15 
during the CUM geason, 2a, net.—LONDON Mrste Pususn. TINA BE BR RIGHTON SEASON. : KOMEO EV JULLEVTE, North Eastern...... t+ 1519. £50 0 
ING Company, of, Great Marlborough-street, Ww, | “reane ; . j idgre: Mademoiselle Simonnet : Great Western... 145). Iszp.. £73 15 ; 
Freqnent Troms from Victoria and London Bridge, F fOr aerial . Caledo rg iH £103 15 
a To oe ; e\lan Trains IN Conneetton from Kensington, Chelses, Ac Messienrs Palazac, Soulac rox, Dewray C. De Bo ANE alanis ue a? 31 ° £43 3 
A CHARMING NEW SONG, Return Tickets, London te Brichton, avathable erelit dnyva, mea FLOP tineay, Sth, Callag Bia” eae frog ie Sane. 
( ’ : Cheap Weekly, Fortmehtly, ane Monthly Season Tichets, ‘hE ROL Dys, . PF bifcs . nas 
HEArts EASE. By VIOLET FAIRFIELD. » Available by all Trams between London awed Boehton. Meadames De-cham 4. Simennet ; Canadian Pacifica... by, OF -. £17 10 
Words by HP, Precolomina, Pullman Dra wingers mu Cars between London and Brighton, Messicurs Talnz iC, Soulnerorx, Derrive, £367 10 
; InG, compass BE ty Gs. | Throtuh bookings te Brighton from PRC al Stations There will he a divertissement tho CORPS DE B LLET 
2 An effective hallad.”—Saturday Review, On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts, | at iach mpreseutarity REDERICK SPENCER 
A pleasant coifle that Will be poputar— Scotsman, TWENTY GRAND CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN 4 : 
*ost-free, 23,—H., KLELN and Co., 3, Holborn-viaduet, 















from Brighron (Central Statian) or West Brighton—Fipae 0 francs, 


; : x A - graud profits, 
Clase, Walfeu-Guinea, Including admission to the Aquariut | Saturday, Jan. 12, Prix Saint-Trivier. 500 francs added toa I AT 


are for Sile, for Hire, and on the Three-Years' Sy stein, The ; Class Cheap Trains fron Victoria 10.45 2.00, and 12S pare. ”) francs, : Stocks I advised in my last Circular, and many of my 
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IE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OILS. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
The West Gallery contains some of the most distinctive works 
in the exhibition, although the distinction aimed at does not 
always soar very high. Mr. J. J. Shannon's star has risen very 
rapidly, but not in any wey out of comparison with his 
deserts. He has an appreciative eye, a ready hand, and a 
sense of beauty both of form and colour; but his admirers 
will do well to reat content with the display of those qualities. 
His two works, Mra. White (10) and “ Rose Pink ” (53), dis- 
play his powers and his shortcomings in a very marked way. 
The former, which is only a portrait en deste, is brilliant and 
full of life; but it has a saggestion of vulgarity, which, by- 
the-way, is not now-a-days considered a very serious draw- 
back to a pretty woman. “Rose Pink” is a more ambitious 
work—a seated full-length figure of a lady prepared for a 
walk, but so arranged that the artist evidently considers her 
dress more interesting than her face. If we are to have portraits 
which force themselves upon the attention, and which would 
never be the quiet, unobtrusive companions of our solitude, 
we honestly confees our preference for such works as Mr. T. B. 
Kennington's portrait of Madame G. (98) and Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon’s Mrs. Ernest Lowy (116) in their black dresses, which 
serve as @ foil to bring out the brilliancy of the flesh-tones and 
to give vivacity to the face. There are two other portraits also 
in this gallery which are well deserving of attention : those of 
Baron Gevers (147) and of the Comte de Saint-Genys (156), 
both by Mr. Hubert Vos, who betrays, perhaps involuntarily, 
his Dutch origin in his direct treatment and subdued 
colour. Amongst the figure-subjects Mr. John Reid's “ Our 
Fisher-Folk ” (154), a group of Cornish fishermen and their 
belongings, is an instance of strong drawing and bright 
colour; but, whilst admitting its cleverness, one cannot bat 
feel that it aims at something almost too dramatic than such 
& group would naturally suggest, whilst it is too essentially 
prosiic to move one’s inner feelings. On the other hand, 
M. Fantin-Latour’s renderings of scenes from two of Wagner's 
operas, the “ Rheingold” (121) and “Siegfried” (175), are 
amongst the best attempts at imaginative painting in this 
room. The figure of Brunhilda, in the former, is most 
lelicately conceived, and the poet’s idea of the maiden’s 
doom is depicted with full appreciation of the main idea. 
M. Fantin’s mastery of colour is becoming more noticeable, 
and he now treats himself and his admirers to a somewhat 
more extended palette. Mr. Horace Fisher's *“ Pigeons’ Break- 
fast’ (1) is a bright scene which may be assigned to an Italian 
village where the costumes are bright, the streets narrow, and 
the sun dazzling. These ingredients are well mixed by Mr. 
Fisher, who produces them with a pleasant result; buat, in 
spite of costume and sunshine, the figures of the girls are not 
so bright and piquant as that of Miss Alba Stefani (18) as 
depicted by Mr. Melton Fisher. Into his ‘“ Between Whiles” 


(159)—illustrating the duties of the serving brothers in a ° 


monastery—Mr. Dendy Sadler manages to throw a good deal 
of humour and character by means of strong painting ; whilst 
Mr. Edgar Giberne, in his “‘ Little Bo-peep ” (31), has a similar 
aim in view, bat relies upon far slighter materials. In land- 
scapes the Institute is generally fairly well provided, and, 
although we miss one or two well-known names, their places 
are supplied by new - comers eager to attract public notice. 
Mr. George Wetherbee’s “ Autumn” (43) is a simple treat- 
ment of a woman carrying fagyots, conceived in the French 
spirit of Jules Breton. The colour and sentiment of this 
poor toiler, whose summer seems to have been so short, 
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are alike admirable, although somewhat sad. Very different 
thoughts are suggested by Mr. Ernest Parton's “ Dreary Day” 
(29), full of light and rest among the trees, of which the 
leaves do not obscure the brightness. This is quite Mr. Parton's 
best work, less complicated in arrangement and colour, and 
more definite in conception than his “Home Amongst the 
Trees ” (427), or his tangled study of “Lilies and Rushes” 
(576), which, nevertheleas, have the charm of recalling sunny 
days spent amid the backwaters of the Thames. Mr. Helcke's 
“ Evening ” (91) goes back to a somewhat sadder view of the 
field and sedgeland across which the “swinked” toilers are 
slowly wending their homeward way. Almost as much praise 
isdue to Mr. David Murray’s “ Eventide” (102), which shows 
a very distinct effort to get free of the mannerism of much of 
his recent work. These evening shades have also inspired 
Mr. Fred. Cotman with an excellent treatment of “St. Ives” 
(158) —that of Huntingdonshire, not Cornwall—and is 
especially interesting as affording comparison with Mr. Robert 
We Allan's very fine rendering of the Dutch town of “ Middel- 
burg” (148), as well as with that of another town amid the flats 
—‘ Sandwich " (167),as depicted by Mr. T. Pyne. To theseshould 
be added Mr. Aumonier's “ Sussex Lane” (189), with its horses 
going to the pound; Mr. Adrian Stokes’ “On the Cornish 
Towans” (86); and Mr. Sidney Moore's exceedingly delicate 
work, both in figure and landscape, “In dewy morn she came 
this way” (72). 

East Gallery will not detain us long, although some of 
the pictures are quite above the ordinary average of these 
exhibitions. No two artists are more distinct in method and 
purpose than are Mr. John Burr and the Hon. John Collier ; 
and it is, therefore, curious to see what each sends as a typical 
study. “An Artist’s Model” (474) by the first named is a 
clever, but somewhat laborious, handling of an old woman in 
a poke-bonnet, whose age-worn face makes for her a fortune 
amongst artists of Mr. Faed’s following. Mr. Collier's study 
(487) is that of a young girl with a profusion of fair hair 
falling over her bare shoulders, which should have afforded the 
artist the opportunity of practically applying the theory of paint- 
ing of which heisoneof the recent professors. But in this face, as 
in the portrait of Mrs. Alfred Eckersley (443), he seems to have 
fallen away from that brilliancy and transparency which marked 
some of his earlier works. We are not sure if we do not 
prefer Mr. Herman Herkomer's portrait of Miss Margaret 
Jex-Blake (577) as a work ; but it must be taken into account 
that the latter has aimed rather at showing strength of 
character than mere facial beauty and elegance in his 
picture. Miss B. M. Latham’s study (568), although obviously 
only a beginner’s work, shows no little promise in the 
arrangement of drapery and ease of attitude. The colour isa 
trifle cold, and we are left in doubt as to what the artist's 
capacities are in rendering the face, which in this case is 
only suggested inthe gloom. Whilst willing to hope that in 
his “Salome” (587) Mr. E. A. Storey has given play to his 
imagination, it is rather too realistic in its treatment to take a 
place beside such ideals as Mr. Henry Stock’s “Sin Piercing the 
Heart of Love” (590), which hangs close by. The figure of 
the thorn-crowned youth in an uneasy chair conveys very 
obscurely the artist's meaning as explained in tbe text; but 
even more difficult is it to understand by what circuitous 
route the dart of the cruel monster is to reach the heart of the 
sufferer. Mr. Stock in his other imaginative work, “A Soul 
Contemplating the Grass of the Field” (462), represents a 
young child picking ox-eyed daisies. There is more pathos 
and direct appeal to sentiment in such a work as Mrs. Arthur 
Hacker's “ Children’s Prayer ” (537) at the side of their peasant 
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mother; but Mr. Phil Morris's ‘Rose on the Thorn” (550), 
whilst displaying a certain technical ability, reminds one too 
forcibly of an unnatural union of Tissot and Mason. A 
young girl swinging under a may-~-tree, surrounded by 
“dappled hinds,” such as we have seen before, is Mr. 
Morris’s work. The landscape-painters in this room, as 
in the other, seem to have found the evening effects 
this year more attractive than any other. Mr. Alfred 
East’s “Evening after a Storm” (426), with its purple tints 
upon the sea, is a somewhat artificial study, and hardly so 
attractive as his “ Moonrise” (640)—a subject which, in spite 
of the difficulties it presents to the colourist, also tempts Mr. 
Alexander Harrison (567), and is even more powerfully handled 
by Mr. Arthur Severn (468) in his stydy of “ Ilex-trees.” 
There is plenty of atmosphere and movement in Mr. Edwin 
Hayes’ “ Fishing Fleet off Granton ” (477), which is quite the 
best sea-piece in the exhibition ; though for richness of colour 
and fanciful resource Mr. Stuart Lloyd's “ Lobster-Fishers " 
(469) will obtain perhaps more admiration. We should also 
mention Mr. C. E. Johnson's “ Wintry Wind” (422), Mr. 
James Webb's “Sunshine and Showers” (521). Mr. Alexander 
Harrison's “ Purple and Gold” (504), Mr. Keeley Halswelle's 
“Autumn Tints” (531), and Mr. Frank Walton's “ Padstow 
Point” (582),as works of no little merit, and showing someeffort 
to break away from the ordinary style of their respective artists, 


Mr. Daniel O’Connell French, Q.C., of the Northern Circuit, 
has been elected a Bencher of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple, in succession to the late Mr. James Anderson, 
Q.C., one of the Official Referees. Mr. French was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1872, and was created a 
Queen’s Counsel in 1885. | 

The Company of Clothworkers have resolved to contribate 
£2500 towards the North London Technica] Institutes, to be 
apportioned thus :—£2000 towards an institute in Islington, 
where the Company have a considerable estate as trustees of 
the Packington Charity as well as in their own corporate 
right ; and £500 towards one in Hackney, where they also 
possess property, limited, however, to specific charitable trusts. 

Persons desirous of seeing chrysanthemums in their prime 
should hasten to see the excellent show in the Inner Temple 
Gardens, now open to the public—The November show of 
chrysanthemuwms, primulas, fruit, and vegetables in connection 
with the National Chrysanthemum Society recently held at 
the Aquarium, was the largest and most attractive exhibition 
ever held under the auspices of the society—The annual 
chrysanthemum shows hold a prominent place among the 
regular attractions of the Crystal Palace, and a fine display 
was recently exhibited there. 


Dr, Frithjof Nansen’s daring attempt to cross Greenland 
from east to west on snow-shoes has proved successful. A 
letter from Mr. Sverdrup, who accompanied Dr. Nansen, has 
been received. The writer says :—‘ The journey from the east 
coast to Godthaab took forty-six days. Landing on the east 
coast was difficult, owing to the ice-packing and the strong 
current. Worked twelve days before reaching land. Landed 
sixty miles further south than calculated. ‘Travelling on the 
inland ice in the direction of Christianshaab conimenced on 
Aug. 15. Having arrived at a height of 7500 ft., a snowstorm 
from the north forced us to muke for Godthaab. Greatest 
height reached, 10,000 ft. ; thermometer, 40.50 deg. Arriving 
at a fjord, a boat was built partly of the tent-canvas, in which 
Nansen and the writer rowed to Godthaab, where we arrived 
after four days’ rowing.” 
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eyRis Saiaeiaunn MO apse matters, rendering them casy of assimilation by the most onfecbled invalid. 
NIN, K quid, is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract; it is 


very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and tic pro j ay 
Consumption and Wasting Disenscs. In Bottles, at 15. Od. each. Mi TD re roonne Wea raNahiealinentsy 


Anti-Dyspep:ic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in }lb., 42b., and 1 Ib. Tins, 

BY CBHEMIETSE, GROCERS, Ko. 


I iiceiristeitiinie 
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L BY 212 VOTES 


mn Drath.” ) 


now been confirmed by a Post-Card Compctition 
ifluential paper, ‘ Tho Chemist and Orugvist,” a 
every dealer in medicine in the United Kinedom 
n the Continent and in the United States.” The 
' ascertaining from the Trade the most popular 
etured and sold. With this object in view, they 
¢ on said post-card the preparation for outward 


owing resulta :— 


Bow’s Liniment - mo faa 
Perry Davis’s Pain Killer 
Vaseline ... 
Cuticura ... 


NO pe ate] 


‘d by 384 different dealers as being the most 
1 (less than half! to be divided wnonge fifteen 
“e Were wanted, that St. Jacobs (j] to-day stands 
oulward application, In fact, the sales of St. 
prictary medicine in the world, and ten times 
ion of merit (acknowledgcd everywhere) which 
‘inal, and dignificd advertising, which has always 
is advertised only for such ailments as it will 
s of people, and has become a houschold word 


thject- of comment by almost the entire press 
es of large and influential papers have heen 
lagical cures effected by the use of St. Jacobs 
tention of the publishers. St. Jacobs Qi] is 


val: Profession, as well as by people in every 


of London have taken to analysing some of 
ir published testimonials, with the result of 
Injurious effects likely to follow the use of 
diesses which only exist in the mind of a 
posed. Suits for heavy damages have been 
xed. Injured innocence puts on a bold front, 
iten casily; they have taken up a&@ question 
on the full lizht of intelligent Investigation, 
public are enabled to discriminate between 
¢ pul lishers evidently take this view of the 
one for the proprietors of that noted remedy 
“The Verdict of the People of London on 


reet, Hizh Holborn, W.C., was afflicted with 

‘eled to twice their natural size; his joints 

re ay tue teceso sore that he could not bear any weight on them. 

seen reheved him till he applied St. Jacobs Qi]. The result was marvellous. Pefore using the 
contents of two bottles al] pain left him, and he is now in perfect health. 

Mr. C. H. Paraen, Secretary of the Conservative Defence Association, and Overscer of the District of Islington, said:— For a long time I have been a great suffercr from neuralyin 
in my face and head, and rheumatism in my limbs. After trying various remedies without obtaining relief, I procured a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil, the use of which completely removed ev; ry 
trace of pain.” 

Mr. Epwarp Perersoy, electric lig¢ht engineer, of 36, Whetstone-park, W.C.. said :—"There can be no two opinions respecting the value of St. Jacobs Oil. T was completely used up 
with rheumatism in Ny arms and shoulders: a few good rubbings with that famous Oil drove all pain away.’’ 

Mr. Wesry Jons Bartow, of 4. Staple’s Tnn Buildines, Holborn jars, W.C., said:—“ | had rheumatism in my feet and legs, which became so bad that I was hardly able to walk. 
St. Jacobs Oil removed al] pain, and completely cured me,”’ 

Mrs. Woursnerct R, Matron of Moore-Street Home for Poor Crippled and Orphan 
Boys, 17, Qlucen-street, Edgware-road, said :—* That St. Jacobs Qi] has been used in 
the Home, and that it is powerful in relieving neuralgia 










and general rheumatism.” 

Mr. Cuarnes Carr RIGHT, Of 7, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, W.C., said -—_« Having 
for yeurs been a great sufferer from rheumatism in my limbs, I used St. Jacobs Oil, 
which cured me directly, after other remedies had signally failed.” 





Henry and Axw Bricur. Hon. Superintendents of the North London Home for Aged 
Christian Blind Women, say :—*' That St. Jacobs Oil has proved unfailing; that rheumat- 
ism and neuralgia have in every case been removed by using the Oil, and many old 
ladies, some of them hinety years old, instead of tossing about in agony, now enjoy good 
nights’ rest through its influence.”’ 


Mr. N. Pri E, of 14. Tabcrnacle-square, Finsbury, E.C., said -— ‘* My wrist, that I 
had strained two years before, and which had given me pain without Intermission, yielded 
like magic to the applheation of St. Jacobs Oj].”? 


Mr. J. Crank, of 21, South [sland-place, Brixton-road. said :—* Although I was 
not able to rise from a sitting position without the iud of a chair, I was able to stand and 
walk after the application of Nt. Jacobs Oi.” 


Mr. J. WILKINSON, &N. Pentham-road., South Hackney, suffered from rheumatism in 
his fect and legs for twenty years. The contents of one bottle ot St. Jacobs Oil drove 
away all pain, and brought about an effectual cure.” 


Rovertr Geronce Watts, M.A., M.D, M.1.C.S., of Albion House, Quadrant-road, 
Canoubury, N., said :—** ] cannot refiain from testifvinge to the very great efficacy of 
St. Jacobs Oil in all cases of chronic rheumatism, sciatica, and neuralgia, 


Rev. Enywanp SINGLETON, M.A., 30. Bournevue-road, Streatham, said :— “St, Jacobs 
Oil removed all pain directly.”’ 


Rey. W. J. CAULFIELD Browne, M.A., Rector, Kittsford Rectory, said :—‘ My 
parishioners, under my recommendation, use St. Jacobs Oil. 


Mr. Bi. J. Fevsey. Brixton Rise, London, was treated for sciatica by eminent medical 
gentlemen in private practice, and in the Convalescents’ Home, Bexhill-on-the-Sea, ee 
London, [He obtained no relief, but the contents of one bottle of St. Jacobs Oil 
practically cured him. 


Mr. Tomas CHARLES Putrincer. the well-known bicycle-rider, of 16, High-street, 
4eWishain, says:—*'T have found St. Jacobs Oil has done ny leg a power of good. I 
shall continue’ to recommend your valuable embrocation to my fellow cyclists, as [ con- 
sider it a splendid article foy rubbing down with while training. 
Mr. G. Smiru (of Handsworth Friary Football Club, 18, Carlyle-road, Handsworth, 

irmingham), says :-—‘' Not long ago I received a severe sprun in my ankle, which 
Wholly disabled me from walking. I used St. Jacobs Oil regularly for one week to the 
ankle, by which time the swelling and pain had Wholly disappeared, and I was able to 
walk. I[ have, therefore, no hesitation in recommending your Oil to football-players, as 
Well as all persons suffering from pain.’? 

This journal concludes its article as follows -—* It is a source of the greatest satis- 
faction to us, in conducting these investigations, to be able to report a medicine which is 
80 highly endorsed as the above-mentioned.”’ 


The curative powers of St. Jacobs Oil are simply marvellous. It is wholly an out- 
ward application. I¢ conquers pain Guickly and surely, It acts like magic. It pene- 
trates to the seat of the disease. It cures even when everything else has failed. It has 
cured thousands of cases of rheumatism and neuralgia which had resisted treatment for 
the greater part of a lifetime. It has cured people who have been crippled with pain for 
more than twenty years. After the most thorough and practical test, St. Jacobs Oil has 
received Six Gold Medals at different International Exhibitions for its marvellous power 

conquer pain. It is used extensively in the leading Hospitals and Dispensaries of the 
metropolis and provincial cities, and ‘also on board her Majesty’s Troop-ships and the 

unard Steam -ship Company’s Fleet. Put up in white wrappers for human use, price 
2s. 6d. per bottle, of all dealers in medicine throughout the world, or sent post-free by 
the proprietors, The Charles A. Vogeler Company, 45, Farringdon-road, London, E.U. | , 
The Oil is also sold in yellow wrappers with such ingredients added as are particularly & we 
adapted for use on horses, cattle, and dogs. If there should be any of our readers who | 
have never used St. Jacobs Oil, we most stronglyvadvise them to procure a supply in 

be 


eat ment panies that it is the most valued and possesses the LEE SE : a = et 
merit of any preparation fee Gutward application ever oho to the public. SUPERIOR 10 ALL OTHER LINIMENTS AND MBROCATIONS 
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W ARD, LOC K. and C0Q’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE CATALOG CES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


M RS. BEETON'S NOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. 


: NTIRELY NEW and REVISED EDITION, 


Rocomposed, Greatly Enlarged, and Improved, of 














T HE BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD. 





ALS. BEETON'S BOOK OF 


ne ee ee 


4%sch Thousand, atrongly bound, balf-roan, 78. éd., | 
MUS. BEETON'S BOOK OF 


T OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
comprising every kind of pincticn! information on 
Do-ne stie Economy and Modern Cookery, comprising 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED PAGES, 
| THOUSANDS OP RECIPES AND INSTRUCTIONS, 
HUNDREDS OF ENGRAVINGS. and 
ENTIRELY NEW COLOV “RD COOKERY PLATES. 


ee 


This Batirely Now and Greatly Ituproved Edition of 


MBS. BEETONS HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT includes 


, 260 ADDITIONAL PAGES of 

















NEW RECIPES and new ILLUSTRATIONS, 
M&S. BEETONS HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. Pri e 7a. 6d. The size of the pago 


has also heon increased, so that the present New Edition cuv- 
tuna nearly 





HAlr AS MUCH MATTER AGAIN AS 





THE OLD EDITION. 


The principal featurea of the New 
MRS, REETON'S BOOK O 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


aro 
NEW TYPE, 
NEW TABLES. NEW MENUS, 
NEW RECIPES. NEW ENGRAVINGS, 
NEW COLOURED PLATES. 
The Work now Comprisea -— 
ENGLISH COOKERY. FRENCH COOKERY. 
GRRMAN COOKERY, INDIAN COOKERY, 
. ITALIAN COOKERY, AMERICAN COOKERY, 
AUSTRALIAN COOKERY. 
With Menus for Breakfaste, Luneheons, Dinners, Teas, and 
Suppers, and a vaat amount of Information upon 
HNouschold and Domestic Mattera, 


Rdition of 
F 


NEW MODES. 














THE NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 
1 RS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT is now ready at all Booksellers’, price 
7a, Gl. 


The work willalso be [asued 
N SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. ready Nov, 26, 1888, (To be camipleted in about 13 
Parts.) Prospectus post-free on application. 
London; Warp, Locx, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 


—D &® SMILES’S WORKS. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 


S vols. %#. 6d. cach. ay 
“We cannot hue refer ta the captivating and instructive 
volumes which Mr. Siniles bas devoted to the ‘Lives of the 
Enginecrs. a record not before attempted of the achievements 
of a race of wen who have conferret the highest honour and 
we most extensive benefits on their country.”—Edinburgtk 
eview, 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 
Mlustrations, 21s; 78. 6d.; or 23, fd. 

“Wo have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We 
hardly ever remember to have read a hiography so Choroughl y 
unaffected, ... 3: ig an artlew attempt to aet out the char- 
acter and careor of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely. and kind-hearted of human beings. The 
entire atyle of the work is unambitious, lucid, Choroughly 
Iuanly and good.”—Saturday Review, 

An 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER ; 
“The whole ringe of literary biography may be searched in 


Autobiography. Huostrated, 4, 
vain for a more interesting record of an’ active, useful, 
successfil, and hanpy hfe, Chan is presented by the deficht- 
ful antobiography of Janos Nasmyth.’—Edinburgh Neview. 
A few copies of the Large Paper Edition, with Portrait 
etched by Rajon, §vo, 164,, May atill be obtained, 


LIFE AND LABOUR: Or, Characteristics of 


Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius, 64, 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s. 


6a. each, 
SELF-HELP. 


THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 5¢ 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. | 6s. 
LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 


Naturalist. [lustrated by George Rod, RBA. 64 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK, Geologist and 


Botanist. Dlustrated, 12s, 
JOHN Mupueay, Albemaric-atrect. 











Warp and DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 
RB. L. FARJEONN STRANGE STORY, 
DEEN, THE BARBER. Third Edition, 1s. 


frouR NEW STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


THE CURSE OF KOSHIA. By the Hon. LEWIS 
WINGFIELD, 54, 
NIGEL FORTESCUVE; or, The Hunted Man, By 
WILLIAM WESTALL. 52 
“The best atory of ndVenture which Mr. Westall has 
written, Never Lad man nore thrilling and unusual expers- 
ence than Mr. Portescue.”~Academy. 
A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD, By JAMES PAYN. 
“A stirring story of advencure."—Saturday Review, 
THE LAND OF THE HIBISCUS BLOSSOM: A Yarn of 


the Papnan Gulf. By HUME NISBET. With 24 Page 
Illustrations by the Author. 6a, 


(THREE NEW HUMOROUS 


Price One Shilling cach. 
PROPOSALS. Being a Maiden Meditation. 


SCHOOL BOARD ESSAYS, By EMMANUEL KINK, 
Author of Balies and Ladders." 


5a. 





BOOKS. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ARK. By F. M. ALLEN, 
Atthor of “ Through Green Ginsaes.” 

oe 1, York-street, Covent-carden, London. 
IMS REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 
ho “The book of (he season."—Vienna News, 

val, demy svo, 10a, 6d, 

Loxpox Mesie Praisnixa Company (Limited), 
44, Great Marlborougti-streer, W, 

One Shilling, post-free, 

[DIGESTION : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Bers and Co, 170, Piccadilly ; and im, Throadnecdle-street, 


One Shilling, poat-free, 


OSE AND THROAT DISBASES. 

Br GEORGE MOORE, ALD. 
4, Rerwand Ca. 170, Piccadilly ; aaa 64, Threadneedle-street. 
ee 


Just published, 24, 6d., post-free, 


v v 
UMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT AND CURE BY MEDICINES. 
By J.COMPTON BURNETT, ALD. 
J. Rrrs and fo., 170, Piceadilly ; and 48, Threadneedie-strect. 











Kleventh Edicion, Is. ; post-tree, J2 stamps, 


(Pue HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Of 


er Turna Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER. Pullisted by EB. Menus 31, Claverteun- 
at.,5.W, “ Brery body should read this litedle bovk.”—BScutsman., 


ee 





_epwarp 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NOTICE. 


STANFORD begs to announce his 
REMOVAL 

from 33, Charing-croaa, and 13 and 14, Longacre, to 
36 and 27, COCKSPUR-STREKT, CHARING *ROSK, §.W., 

Twenty Doors westwards from his former house in 

Charing-croas, 
OUTLINE OF EDWARD STANFORD'S BUSINESS: 

Adnitizalty Charts, CLondon—Maps, 


Atlases, Map Mounting. 

Book binding, Military Bonka, 

Civil Service Re yuisites. Ordnance Maps. oes 
Drawing, Palestine Fund Public.t.ons. 
Engraving, Painphiets, 

Geography, P.vsaporta, 

Geolagical Books, Periodicala, 


Geological Maps, 
Globes, 

Guide Rooks, 
Indian Government Maps, Searionery, 

Library Maps. Tourist's Mage, 

Lithography. Tourists’ Books. 

Edward Stanford's stock of Mipsa and Books comprise: al] 
the leading publeations of other publishers, as well as fhose 
in bis own eatalugnea, A special feature is mado of Maps 
published abruad ty Foreien Governments and Publishers. 
London: Epwarg STANFORD, 

26 and 2%, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 8. W, 
grate Agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps in England and 
ales. 


DPD ISREGARDED DEFECTS OF 

: DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURYES 

OF THE SPINE. By T. W. NUNN, F.R.GS. ; 
London: J, Burrs, Oxford-at ree, Price One Shilling. 


Ply sical Maps. 
Schoel Books, 
Scfree) Moya, 





GWANBILL 





CORSETS 


(REGIRTERRD). 

THIRD TYPE of FIGURE, 
WHITE 21s. 0d, 
BLACE 25s. 6d. 

A specially constructed 

Belt. Corset for Ladles in- 

clined to embonpoltnt. 
Corset and Belt- Key, 

Tilustrated by Twelve 

Types of Figure, sent 

} ost-free. 






4 Send Size of Waist, with 
Q P.O.O., on Sloane-street. 


\A ADDLEY BOURNE, 


» Ladies’ Warehouse, 
\Y 174, SLOANE-STREET, 
BELGRAVIA 

of Piccadilly). 


Us=E 
FR Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Articole, please ask for 
*“ Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


(late 





“It is especially adapted to thoes whose digestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charles 4. Cameron, M.D. 


STAND IM EXISTENCE, 


Patentees of 
Potding and 
Adjustable 
Bkirt Standa, 
fron Os. 64. 
(see Price-list), 
By turning 
knob on top 
Shia fashion- 
able French 
DresaStandwill 
instantly alter 
turanyordinary 
igure between 
‘Land @ waist, 
and all other 
parts in pro. 
portion, In- 
stantly tele 
scopes in 2kin, 
Perfect in 
every detail, 
As supplied to 








and can he sent, in Box, same day 
Royal Courts of Europe and prince 
the World r. i. 
Company, 129 and | 


, price 40s. 
pal Costunnera throughout 


payable to L l., Chamois French Bust 
Ys, Cheapside, and at 22] Oxford-street, W. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERGHIEFS, 


Na m ple 8 and Price - Lists, post-free. 


pa 
amcdies" .. 3/11 
| Gent's + ee ate cad =) 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


— —~- Tn Se ER era tera 


~ UNEQUALLED FOR 


INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


SCOTT’ 


Midlothian 


OAT-FLQUR 


EIGHT First-Class Exhibition Awards. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Grocera and Chemiata. 


Sole Makers: A. & R. Sent t, Glasgow, Manchester, & London. 


es Riise Si aah si nate 


1/2 
Ladies’... -+ 2/4) a) 
36 











ucale your Children while you amuse them 
4~ RICHTER’S 


| ANCHOR 
BOXES! 


| These Boxes corttain 


REAL BUILDING STONES 


)) in thelr naturat color, ac- 
companied by Books of 
beautiful Designs incolor- 

» print. — A never endin 

ae Source of AMUSEMEN’ 


' , and INSTRUCTION, 

—| Price from Gd upwards. 
See Write - 
a iitustested. Camlicne ‘e 
“e 

F. AO. RICHTER & Co., 65 Fenchurch Str., 

LONDON E.C., and 318 Sroadway, NEW YORK, 

TELE: 


“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN 















Now ready, price od. ; post-free tdd., : 
A RIS8 ILLvUSTR E. 


Neaurifully illustrated in colours. A New Edvtion of 
this matchless Paper, with all Aloe text, how appears every 
week. It 18 pun lished in England sisultar 3ously with tie 
French Edition in Paria. : a6 

Bole Agents for the English Edition of “Paris [Ilusere 
through the World, THR INTRUNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Brean’sbaildings, Cuaarery-lane, Lyndon, B.C. (and New 
York). 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1889.—Enormous 


Cirewlation, Voice of the Srara—Weather Forecasts— 
Nutivity of Emperor of Germany, &c. Zadkiel foretold the 
raiuy summer, the Whiteckapel murdera, &c. : 
Londen: Covsins and Co,, 6, Helinet-court, Strand. Price 6. 





Hy Dr, BARR MEADOWS, Physician et date) tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of Che Skin. Post-free 13 stamps, 


(RRORS OF HOMGOPATIEEY. 


London: G. Winn, 154, Weatinineter Bridyve-road. 





SYMINGTON’S 


GOLD 


PEA 


Which makos Pea Soup 
ina few minutes. Most 


MEDAL 
easily Digested. Rold 


in Packets and Tins, i L. O U R. 


Sold by all Grocers. Expert Agent: dé, YT. MORTON, LONDON. 












WY 1 
Q “ every flower that "9 
breathes a fragrance, 


ee et ee eee eee yt seems 


| SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX: 
\ FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


\. olay de obtained 


\ ep Of any Chemist or ss 
NG FEN NS 












restores grey or faded hair to its 
original coluur, Causes growth on 

d@ spots. 

NUDA VEBITAS, for twenty- 
two years acknowledged to ho 
superior to all other Hair Me. 
storera, Most effectual, harmless, 
and permanent, 

Sold in cases at 103, 6)., by al) 
Perfumers, Chemists, &c., from 
whoin circulars may be had. 


‘BR. HOVENDEN & BONS, 81 & 82. Rerners-street, W.1 
and 91-B5, City-road, E.C., Loedoa. 


BORAX 
EXTRACT OF 


SOAP. 


QUEENS PATENT VOR UTILITY. 


“The Great Dirt Ex- 
tracter— Perfection.” 











Packets, One Penny each 
and upwards. ' 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
AND 
SOAP DEALERS. 





TRADED MARK (REaD.). 


| PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


Manufacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 








ARSENICAL WATER ofgreat RESTORATIVE PROPERT 
for weak Calldrea and Diceases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE. 


Rheumatisms — liespiratory Organs — 
Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers 












e 9 e 
Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 
SPECIFIC 
“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 
as the Paniphiet) of the Agents, 


(perfectly harmless), 
(10 FOR CURE OF 
treatment.” ‘ 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


THE UNFAILING 
UT & RHEUMATISM. 
Price 9s.) everywhere ; or free by post (as well 








Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


CONTEN's :—Symptomis of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion : Special 
Advice as to Dict and Regimen: 
Diseases Sympathetic; Notes for 
Dyspepties; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation: Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 

Viaduct, London, B.C, 
Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 


London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualitics at most reasonable prices, 
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OLL SHOW.~ THE HOSPITAL FOR 
SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND-STK y 
FIRST PRIZE .. 3 «. Mra. Baat! Mont mene oe 
SECOND PRIZE .. +. Mrs, Harry Marke. 

THIRD IRIZE .. +» Miss Nora Hadwen., 

EXTRA PRIZE .. Miss Grosvenor. 

FIRST PRIZE... -» Nurse Dennis Lege. 

BECOND PRIZE .. +» Nurse Florence looth 


CHILDREN UNDER 12, 


3 Miss Margaret Phippe, Age 1, 
SECOND PILLZE .. Miss Florence Sannices Ape tt, 
The Lady Superintendent of The Hospital for Sick Children 
hega to offer her sincere thanks to the many friends hy whose 
help the recent Dull Show wag rendered a complete success, 
She also veutures to express the hope that this Unendow ed 
and pecdy Hospital nay continuc to occupy & Warm corner in 
their kind remeim?rance. 





FIRST PRIZE 


Price 2d. ; by post, 24d., 


HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


rnd other Practical Papers for Amateurs, with working 
diagrams, Sco Monday's issue of THE BAZAAR, which also 
contains many other interesting articles, and hundreds of 
announcements of all kinds of Property for Exchange, Waited, 
or for Safe ty Private Persous. Price 20., at all Newaagents 
amd Goukstalls.~Ofice, 170, Strand, London, . 


OTICE.—When furnishing send for 

ALFRED B. PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 

LOGUE. ft ia foll of useful information—clear, concise, and 

practicul—and jinchides nine estimates, Post-free. : 
3), Ludgate-hill, (Established 176) 


A A pg 
gHE ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES by BRITISH and CON. 
TINENTAL ARTISTS, including Frank Holl’s Royal Academy 
picture, “ Besieged,” 1s NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and 
SON'S Gallerios, Sand 6, Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Admission, One Shilling, including Catalogue, 


LYCEUM THEATRE —Sole Lessee, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
EVERY EVENING at 4.45. PRINCE KARL. Last Three 
Weeks, Mr. Richard Mansfield as Prince Karl, his Original 
character. ALWAYS INTENDED. 
MATINEE, SATURDAY, at 2.30, 
Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) Open Daily from Ten to Five. 


a ee es 
WV ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 


An Iiustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks :t 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-strect. 


THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA (RRGISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, 


5000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. Gd. each, direct 


fram _ the manufacturer, Lades' or Gents’ Plain or Tw))) 
Silk, PARKER'S hollow ribbed frames; henutifully carved 
and mounted aticks. Parcel Post free, 2x. a. (or 36 stapes). 
13,900 sold in twelve months. List and Testimonials froe, 
Hoe-covering, &c., neatly done—J. BL PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broum Clouse, ShoMeld. 


ce ee eer a eel ee See eS 
fNHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


Sorencas and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cog and affecting the voice, Pur theso symptoms ee 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. Jn contact with the glande 
at the moment thoy are excited by tho act of sucking, the 
Pears in there agreeable confectinna becomes actively 
scaling. Sold in Tins Is. [gd., labelled “James Epps and Cu., 
Homeopathic Chemists, Louden.” 


(CHOCKLE'S 


ie 





Preceded at Eight b 





ee 


A NTIBILIOUS 
PULLS. 


PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 





(OOCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


(KOCKLE'S 
J FOR BILE, 





(COOCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 





PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


_ — 


JPLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world : it thoroughly 
cleanses parcially-decayed teech from all parasites or living 
animalculm, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight. 
ful fragrance to the breath. Tho Fragrant Floriline remo. ea 
Instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacca 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
aweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


IABETES MELLITUS (Zuckerhamruhr) 


Thoroughly Cured, Warranted through thouganda of 
successful treatmenta, Send full particulars, with 20s, fee, 
to Dir, PHOUAU, Chemnitz (Saxony. 


. ANY. DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU" 


there is no better Cough Medicine than KEATING'S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer from cough, try 
them but once ; they will cure, and they will not injure your 
health; they contain only the purest and sitnplest druce, 
skilfully combined. Sold everywhere, in 13\d. Pins, 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting tecth? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. Te wilt relieve the 
Poor sufferer inimediately ; it is pereenly hartnless : it) pre- 
duces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain; 
and the littl: cherub awakes “ag bright asa button.” Bo aure 
and ask for Mrs, Winalow's Soothing Byrup, and see that 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,, ia on the ouside 
wrapper, No mother should be without it. 
Medicine Dealers, at ys, Ad. 


URSES (MALE).—The Hamilton 


N Association for Providing Trained Male Nurees, 22, South 
Audley-«treet, London, W., supplies Experienced Male Attend- 
ants, with Hospital Trainiug, for medical, surgical, and inental 
cases in town or country. Per termaand particulars apply to 
the Medical Superintendent as above. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare's AUREOLINE 


produces the beantiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 58. 6d. and 108. &L, of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists ¢hronghout the world. 
Agonts, R. HOVENDERN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 























sold by all. 











(SOLDS CURED BY 
D®. DUNBAR'S ALKARAM. or 
AntiCatarrl Smelling Buttle, 3 
YOLDS. 
AERARAM, (vo 
ALKARAM. (oLDs. 
A EKARAM. (SOLns. 


]* inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


will at once arreat them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour, Sold by all Chemists, 28, 9d.a Bottle, Address, Dr, Dunhar, 
care of Mesgrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.C, 





OWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. ., 
of all Chentiats. Sent anywhere on receipt. of (5 or 34 stamps by 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO,, Lincoln. 


——— 


PINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


Tho hest remedy for Acidity of (he Stomach, Hee 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. and safest apericnt for 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children. Of all Chenusts. 


HoeLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and howels, The Ointment is ua- 
rivalled in the cure of had lees, old wounds, cout, rheumatisin, 


PLAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by a 
experienced Chenist,and conatantly prescribed by the mo 
emincat Skin Doctors. Post-free. Send (4 or 36 penny stampe 
TAYLOR, Chemiet, 13, Bakcr-atroet, London, W. 
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PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


AUTUMN and WINTER 


NOVELTIES. 








RY BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 
‘iE 


DMONDS, ORR, & CO., 


Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, 
Tailors, and Hosiers, 


47, WIGMORE-ST., CAVENDISH -§Q., 
LONDON, W. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


(PATENTRL). 
Specialties in Elender Waist Com- 


Repairs quickly 


executed. Boxes 
and directions 
post -free. Old 
Gold, &c., ex- 
changed. 





GILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, &e. 


300 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE, 


per ynrd, 38. lld., 48. Lld., 58. ld. 80 shades to 








Flexible or Stiff Curb Bracclet. 
Gold, from 35a, 
Platinum and Gold, from 30s, 


acleet trom: The New Watch Bracelet, binations and Undervests. High or Low 
au) Pieces real CHINA SILKS, per yard, Is. 6d., Silver, £4 4%; Gold, £9 9:, Necked, Long or Short £lceves. 
Is, Lld., 2a. 6d.. in all new Art colourings. 










aks ge 





An Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Novelties 
post-free. 


These aro woven ina thinner texture 
at the warat where the body 1 protected 
by the Corset, thus improving the 
figure. Manufactured in pure Sanitary 
Wool, Lamb's Wool, Natural Wool, 
Elastie Merino, Bulk, and an textures 
suitable for warm climates, Also Slip 
Bodices of Woven Cotton, Woollen, 
and Silk Stockingette, which fit per- 
fectly to the fleure: and Spenser 
Bodices in White and Natural Wool. 


Trousseaux, Layettes, Millinery, &. 


OUNR PATENT. Price-Liata on Application. 


: . Customers’ aw 

SEAL and OTTER MANTLE PLUSHES, per yard, A aD AN au 
63 lid. to 15s, 6d. eres 1 408 

New BROCADED SILKS antl SATINS, = specially 
made for dinner, promenade, and Court wear. 

600 Plecos extra rich STRIPED SATIN and VELVET, 
per yard, 28, Ld., 3s, Lld., 4a. 11d. 

3'0) pleces extra cheap Black SATIN MERVS, apecially 
recommended, per yard, 28. 11d. 





ee 


350 Boxes Velvet - Velvetecns, 


coloured! and black, per yard, Is. 6d. 

450 Boxes VELVET-VELVETEENS, extra wide and 
very rich, per yar, 2s. 9. 38, 9d. 

300 Pieces fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yar, 
Is, 11ld., 2s. 6d. 

230 Pleees FRENCH MERINOS, per yard, 1e. 9d. 

All-Wool CASIMERS, £0 shades, per yard, 94d., Is. 

ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 in. wide, per 





Best Gold and Oriental Pcarl 
Necklace, £10 103, 


KD, PINAUD 


PARIS, 37,BdeStrasbourg 






















yard, 93, $d. to 45s. : Fine Brilliant Diamond Bracelet, Fine Bulieat Diana Hraneh Fine Brill Sr —--— 
3000 new AUTUMN SKIRTINGS, 2s. 6d. to 108. 6d. each. frum £15 to £50. or Hair-Pin, from £15 to £50, or siePine fone lone in 8 Celeb ated Perfumes 
: hited 304, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. Violet of Parma| Theodcra 
NEW Tight Fitting ULSTERS, GODWIN & SON, (Exactly opposite First AVENUE Horst.) EstTp. 1801. e Ixo-a Breoni | Aida 
XEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes SY 
from 52s. 6. to£4 4 0 CAUTION. GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 7 EXTRACTS. 5 QUININE WATER 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS _ from 33s. 6d. to & 5 O BENGER'S Foon differs en- , \ INTERNATIONAL _ 4 “Mr. BENGER'S admirab! tonic: prevents the hair from 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Sttk, Quilted, tirely from any other Food H EXHIBITION, 2 : ERS adm e falling off 
and ey hose a to 9 9 0 | obtainable When mixed L ee preparations,"— Lancet. - 
PLUSH JACKETS, se or Tight Fitting, : : s 
from 42s. to & B O with warm milk it forms a XORA SOAP 


delicate nutritious cream, in 


BEIGE, Serze, and Fancy-Cloth | “hich the curd is reduced to 


COSTUMES... . = .. from£1 & 6 the same flocculent digestible 

Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué, ta condition in which it exists in 

various designs, great novelty... - .. 3 3 O | buman milk, so that hard in- 

Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed, Plain, Stripe, digestible masses cannot form 
au. Check Silk, or Velvet ne - -- 218 6 in the stomach 
CHILDREN'S COSTUMES, Real Devonshire . 

Serge .. ee a as - aa - 0 611 7 
CHILDREN'S Silk and Fae EN Pe ea - O18D ea py (eas plant was wonderful. The little 
: INS JERSEY COSTUMES, 50 de cC., y ’ 

CHILDREN S JERSEY CONT S,50designs 0 58 I1 forwanled, free’ by. Pavecl fellow grew strong and fat, 


_ wy e Post direct from the Manu- MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine and F. B. Benger) Allon Der ectier bie cot 
PATTERNS and Illustrations | tacturers 7, Exchange-street, MANCHESTER. ' the Flock.’ "Private Letter. MANDARIN RAZORS, 
post-free, With fully Warranted Interchangeable Blades, 


ae, 66 my ) C O R U L E N C Y Ace the best, most reliable. easiest. and chen post high-class 
NEW BOOK OF LATEST | O'CONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY CIRISHD.| CORP UL BING Voce coin ie inet Airtie eathall 
ans ; ‘ PSsly, : 1 
EaSHLONS WALLACE? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), i i 


(led for inspection) prove shaving with chem to be “ Most 
The above is now ready, containing Sketches of 


i ' 
“We have given !t in very § [ 
many cases with the most 
marked benefit, patients fre- ; 
quently retaining it after 


Ro et to, | GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN RAZORS. 
——— partecord. ARBENZ’S Celebrated 


“Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 


The best soap known 











so ~ 





—_——————— 


rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, | comfortable,” ° Pleasant.’ “A hoon” “Remarkably easy,” 


; we ae  Caee ot : ie “Luxurious,” and that they “aive satisfaction where, hefore, 

¢ eer ee 5 : 66 &c. “Sunday Times” says :—“Mr. Russell's aim is to | GET eee en non spent im trying to obtam a wood 

Novelties tn all ns and will be forwarded | THE BALLYHOOLEY s WHISKY CIRISH), | creddicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment ls) razor” Price, 4s. Md, for one; xa the set of four; Me, 6d. the 

gratis on application. diveciaruners Rui wie the true one seems bevond all doubt. The medleine he | sec of seven. Extra blades, ta. 3d. each, May be had of 
e . e 


_—— 5 prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones Ue | Dealers at above prices, In London, of Messrs, PERRY & CO.,, 
PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. | wholesale and Export of J.& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd, | */2/¢-"_, Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). Limited, Holtiern Viadurt; or T. A. ARBENZ, ii and. 1, 


Great Charies-street, Birinsneham, introducer of Che GRNUINER 
F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, GEM ATRCGUNS. Beware of imitations, and insist 


LONDON and DUBLIN. 27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. | having AitGUxs bearine my Trade. Mark, a Swiss Cross. 
NEW ToyYsS! NEW Toyst!! NEW TOYS!!! 
ecsees «Capital Presents that Children never tire of. 
HIN DEY’S POoOKPUVU LA SHiILFtinGec Trowys! 


SURPRISING NOVELTIES!! MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP!!! Providing Lasting and Instructive Amusement to Children of all Ages. 
THE ORIGINAL TOY! SESE EEE Toe 
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Greatly improved, more attractive than ever. Sere ae 

























HH} \ 
. = ye SEN 
Miss Dollie Dalsie Dimple, Dressed in her Best Walking Costume, with her ~ ae ee f | siniail f AN 
Tavelling Trunk full of Fine Clothes-—pretty Frocks of cloth-lined vellum, in asi See Ue ATTA Tt iH, > 
c ; < = _—>~——> WT > Yai \ 
brilliant colours,and Hats, in the latest fashions, to suit all occasions and all ~ -— +>) 2 Wi TL! cA 
seasons. Petticoats, Bodicesa, Tippets, Skirts, Aprons, Corsets, and a great .-~ jf _~l, pl HT Ane \ J 
variety of Under-clothing, all to take on and off, und many other pretty things - Sere gad =; HABE) id \ 
only to be found in a properly appointed Dolly's Outfit. Together with a -§r > ~~~ assy i | 
little Book all about Miss Dollic Daisie Dimple's Birthday and early History, 24 SP 3: AK 





Upwards of fifty articles in ready-made Travelling Trunk 
Complete, ONE SHILLING. 


41, EXTRA FOR PACAING AND CARRIAGE. 
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COMPANION TOY TO “ DOLLIE DAISIE DIMPLE,” 
QUITE NEW THIS SEASON, 


& SAILOR BOY DOLL. 


ROMPING, ROLLICKING RODERICK, 
With his Sea Chest, 8in. by 3in. 


Containing three Suits of Clothes. five Hats, all to take on and off. A 
SLOOP, ‘THE PINAFORE,” 8in. long, with sails, rudder, crew, carge 
small boat, oars, &c.. and a well-written Booklet, called “He would be a a 
Sailor,” by Mrs. Hayes. = 


The whole Toy comprising upwards of SIXTY ARTICLES, the like , 





7, 





















of which has never before been seen for oe | 
Seze Ks 
ONE SHILLING. re eee 
4d. Extra for Packing and Carrtaqe. ; “oA iii iy 
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GIVEN AWAY, 


A beautifully Illuminated Toy-Book, twelve pages, large size, with a score of 


brightly-coloured Illustrations for the Children, sent gratis and post-free to HINDE’S NEW PATENT. 
applicants. - ] 
—— & Beautiful Doll’s House 5 
Samples of many thousands of unsolicited For ONE SHILLING. 


Testimonials :— . : A real Doll's House with rooms, frontage, 1ft. 41n. The 

‘Oct. 2, 1-88. Drawing-room is 8 in. wide by 10 in. long, and very lofty, 11in. 

“THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN is charmed with the new Toys brought hich. A most attractive double-fronted Residence, known as 
out by Messrs. Hinde, and begs that fifty assorted specimens of the new Toys “DiupLk VILLA.” Imitation Red Brick and Stone Facings. 
may be sent addressed to the care of Miss Lumsden, Children’s Hospital, zs ee FP Blinds. Bright Col 2 ie A 
Aberdeen ; fifteen to the Cripples' Nursery, Regent's Park, London ; twelve to Bay Windows, Green Venetian bunds, ‘ ght Co murs, 4 Cc. J 
the care of Miss Bain, Ivy Cottage, Methlick, Aberdeenshire; and twenty- | practical two-roomed house to put furniture in. The interior 
waxes to the care of Mrs. Greenhalgh, Haddo House Cottage Hospital, Tarves, | decorations all in the modern style, Dados, Bright Wall Papers, 
Aberdeonshire. &c. Can be taken to pieces and packed flat for transit or 
“ Banister’s Hall-avenue, Southampton. storage, and can be rebuilt in a few seconds. This Toy is sure 


“ Sept. 28, 1838, to be a favourite with little girls, and all old friends of 
“ Please send to the above address ‘A Sailor Boy ' Doll, with his Chest, and « por rig DAISIE DIMPLE.” It is quite a large Doll's House, 


i , 4 "1 " »* ) igie »" j rE ra i ° 5 = * 
AL in Rag aad eye aeeg Daisic Dimple’ did to my Eva and and takes the place of a Doll's House ususlly costing ten times 


“From WILLIAM BorovGH HILL.” the money. Price ONE SHILLING complete. 


The Three Toys, One Shilling each, may be had of all important Toy Houses in the World. The GIRL DOLL, ae 
Shilling; the BOY DOLL, One Shilling ; and the DOLL’S HOUSE, complete, One pp a= a ran Oe ee = Sas int . 
packing and postage; 6d. extra on t rticles, and 8d. on the three, to any address in United Aingdo a. ¥ These Pictares are 
by Postal Note pretreat. “Applicants should write very distinctly ‘their Postal Address. Last year several hundred toys EXTERIOR OF Dimes a 3 hs pe Bh ls : 
were returned by the Post Office “addregs not known.” 


7 ; ¥, LONDON, EC. 
HINDE'S | Shd olae hice d ig re 5 ROC. a Cr beaten Parc apery be an Attasieling oe 4 a) 
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Price 164 6 d.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 
The “LILIPUT” ts a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Fleld and Opera Ginss. [ts particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination (lasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 


nica) Artillery Commission Office of Poltiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT" equal if not superior to all 


the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the | 


Army. Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials, 


=. HRAUSS & CoO., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
PARIS—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. _ 
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(JOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, aud NEURALGIA. 








Lae. Va 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chanceitor Sir W. Page Wood 
stare siotels th Conrt that Oe. J. Collis Browne was un. 
Joubtedly the raventor of Clitorody ne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberacely nnerue, and he 
fogretied to say i¢ had oon swurg to.~Seo the “ Times," 
July 13, 1864, 


R. J. 








BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Earl Ruseet! commu. 
nicated to the College of Physicunannd J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect Chat the ouly renedy 
of any service in cholera was Chivrudyne.—See “Lancet,” 
Dec. 31, 1863, 


R J. 


COLLIS 





COLLIS 

CHLORODYNE.—Extrace from the “Medical Timea,” 
Jan. 12, 1866:—“18 prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course, it would not he thus singularly popular 
did i¢ not supply a want and fill a place.” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE fs the best and mast certain remedy in 

ries Colds, Asthma, Consuniption, Neuralgia, Rioumatism, 
G i 


BROWNE'S 





R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE ig a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, &c. 


R. J. 





COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE.~-CAUTION,—None genuine without the 
words * Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chioradyne “on the Government 
ad Overwhelining medical testimony accompanies ench 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-atreet, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 18. Pda. 
23. Od, 48. 6d, and Ila, 
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S/ "SEE THIS TNAMEIS ON 
/CEVERY UMBRELLAI FRAME YOU BUY 


S.FOX &'COLIMITED 


2 PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 34 
\ STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES 4 


S . f 3 
XIE y 























SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially tor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


a | a ig | 
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SPECTACLES. 





WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS. 


Carefully adapted to any sight, a Register of which 
is kept for fulure reference. 





HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 43, CORNHILL: 122, REGENT-STREET. 


Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE 


Tllustrated Price-Lists free to all parts f 
the world. 


iy Ms 
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Telephone, No. 0583. Telegraphic Addresa: ‘ Negrett{, London.”’ 


eethams 
Glycerine 


@peumler 


isthe Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beanti- 
fying THE SKIN ever produced. 


ITS EPFRCOT IN RENOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 


JS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 


at 


ps Leon 
SSS st 
olin oni 


ASTHMA, CHROMIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
Harrison Weir, Esy., writes:—“I not only use the Ozone 
Paper myself, but [ recommend it to all Aathbiwatics I mect 
with asthe best remedy for their complaint.” 
Dr. Woodward, Worcester, writes:~—"f lave derived more 
Pcuaiear benefit from using your Ozone Paper than anyt hing 
have tried, and found the same with regard to my asthinatic 
patients.” ; 
aa, td, and 48, 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.0. to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. | 


In the Competition, held by the Catford Cycling Club 
up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the North-road C. C., 
won on a WHIPPET, beating the second man by 23 1-5th 
seconds. Qut of fifteen competitors, only five succeeded 
in riding the hill at al), out of which the FIRST and 
fy THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 


ON A WHIPPET SAFETY BICYCLE, aus. 18, 1888. 












MANUFACTURERS, 


GGs, 29, Clerkenwell-road, London. 







ae |WESTERHAM HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 
INLE 











SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
and preserved from all the ULeffecta af 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 


No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should be witheaut 
id at Chis Season of the Year. if used after Dancing or 
visiting heated apartwents, if will be found 


DELIGHTEULLY COOLING and REFRESHING, 

For the NURSERY It ls INVALUABLE, aw it In Perfeetly Harmless. 
‘“BEETHAN'’S” is the only genuine. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
SoLR MAKERS: 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists. CHELTENHAM, 


~ OCaAd 


rs —s should avoid the Cheap Teas 

A x GA UTION. LADIES now being sold as genuine. 

Ag. Nay they are simply the refuse of the Chinese markets, and are 

Re Salas injurious and tasteless 

fase DAKIN & CO., Established 1844, one of the 
“Vo LARGEST TEA HOUSES IN THE WORLD, 
supply ONLY PURE TEAS, COFFEES, &c., 
Sune of UNSURPASSED QUALITY, and 
“lth iti, GUARANTEE a DIRECT SAVING in Prices. 

Hie ij) Number One, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard, & Oxford-circus. 


SEND POR PRICK-LIST, and compare with what you 
are now paying. 


Pee ALL SAMPLES POST-FREE. 
wares DAIFIIN & CoO., 
Offices & Warehouses, CARTER-LANKE, E.C. 


THE OLDEST AND 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY IAMES PAYN. 

In the New York Supreme Court the question of “ What's in 
a& name?” has been settled—and quite rightly—in a contrary 
sense to that of Shakspeare's reply toit. A rose by any other 
name may smell as sweet, but a literary work does not sell 89 
well signed by an ordinary name as one which has that of a 
popular author below it. Such ao fortunate person, it seems, 
in America, is one Mr. Halsey, who adopted for his pseudonym 
the title of “Old Sleuth,” accompanied by a woodcut of an 
ancient countryman intended to represent a detective in 
disguise. This addition is a novelty in letters. If I had 
to begin my own time again I should dearly like to be 
pictorially represented. Nothing characteristic of my present 
appearance would, I fear, prove very attractive. It would be 
(almost) ridiculous to adopt Phebus Apollo, or even Hyacinth 
“with nymphs "—ns the pictare catalogues have it—for my 
literary trade-mark. The very best I can think of would be 
an ancient citizen (certainly not countryman) “with gout 
flying about him,” and even that has a touch of Kensal-green, 
or, at all events, of the New-road, in it. However, Mr. Halsey 
was very well satisfied with his “ Old Sleuth,” and, moreover, 
so pleased his readers that an enterprising publisher thought 
it worth while to issue a whole volume of “Old Sleuth” 
stories (written by somebody else) without his leave or license. 
It is good to read the remarks of the Chief Justice upon this 
‘‘high-handed outrage” (not in Utica but in the Empire City 
itself), and satisfactory to find that acts of literary piracy 
committed by one citizen upon another are not looked on in 
the United States in the same light as when committed on 
aliens, There are, it seems, the germs of justice there, though 
it cannot be said to grow with the celerity of mustard seed, 
so as to overshadow the earth. 











The times in which we are told our young men shall see 
visions, and our old men dream dreams, have (as might 
naturally be expected) been anticipated by a female scientist 
of renown, hailing from the Great Republic. Anna Bonus 
Kingsford, M.D., of Paris, President of the Hermetic Society— 
an unknown institution to me, but presumably one that objects 
to too much ventilation ; in which case it has my sympathy— 
and author of “ The Perfect Way in Diet,” has been publishing 
her dreams. In her role of ‘‘ Medical Man” (or whatever may 
be its female synonym) she is, of course, free to dream as 
much as she likes; but in the character of story-teller, in 
which she also appears, I think it a grievance which 
affects the whole literary profession. Our work is hard enough 
as it is, without our having to contend with a rival who has 
only to go to sleep to produce romances. It is an attribute 
that turns the whole question of literary production topsy- 
turvy. ‘A little more slumber, a little more folding of the 
hands to sleep,” used to be destruction to it: but the longer 
Dr. Anna Bonus Kingsford sleeps, the more work she produces. 
The old injury to labour caused by the introduction of 
machinery sinks into insignificance compared with this 
amazing gift of hers. She considers that her “abstinence 
from flesh meats during the last fifteen years” has something 
todo with it. I hope she will remain under that conviction ; 
for, considering what she dreams under the influence of “ butter, 
cheese, eggs, and milk” only, I tremble to think what tremendous 
stories—throwing Messrs. Stevenson and Haggard altogether 
into the shade—she would turn ont if she took to pork chops 
for supper. Even now she can dream pretty much as she likes by 
altering her habitat. In her own residence (thank Heaven !) 
she confesses that she does not possess this power in its 
highest perfection, the situation being “too flat and humid” ; 
but when she goes to Paris or Switzerland “ the necessary mag- 
netic or psychic tension” never fails to exert itself; before 
many weeks have elapsed her “diary is once more rich with 
the record of her nightly visions,” and then she begins to send 
them to the magazines. As to verse, like Coleridge, she has 
never been able to write a complete poem out of dreamland ; 
her memory always fails her after a certain amount of 
rhymes, “ however luminous and recent was the impression 
on her mind.” This I exceedingly regret. I wish she could 
produce whole epics which would occupy her entire slumbers, 
and leave no time for the stories which she dreams with such 
fatal facility, and which handicap to such cruel disadvantage 
her fellow-labourers in the field of fiction. In her recently 
published “ Dreams and Dream Stories” there are no less than 
thirty-two of them. I trast this gifted lady is now at home, 
and will remain there. 





A good deal of dreaming has been done by scientific persons, 
buat always when they have been awake. ‘The only example I 
can call to mind of n real dream coming to anything practical, 
in either art or science, was that which happened to Dr. 
Chladin, the inventor of the euphon. The harmonica was the 
popular instrument in his time, by which sounds were pro- 
duced by rubbing glass tubes in a straight line with a wet 
finger; and he felt confident that a better music could be 
obtained by rubbing them circularly. For years he cogitated 
how to make this improvement, bat without success. “On 
June 2,” however, “1789, being tired with walking, he went 
to sleep in his arm-chair, and scarcely had he closed his eyes 
when the image of just such an instrument as he wished for 
scemed to present itself before him, and he awoke as if he had 
been struck by an electric shock.” He made at once a series 
of experiments on the lines thus suggested to him, which 
resulted in the production of the eaphon, which cut out the 
harmonica altogether. 


“The Weather-Plant and the Earthquake” has now become 
a froquent newspaper heading, and reminds one of the titles 
of the old fables, or those to be found in Mr. Barnand’s 
eharming version of “Sandford and Merton.” It is not a 
{nble, of course ; but I notice that the weather-plant has got 
into the second stage of scientific repute. In the first, a 
novelty of this kind is always described as one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age; in the second, it ia decidedly less 
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extraordinary ; and in the third, itis no discovery at all, but 
was very well known (under another name) to our grand- 
mothers. It is now asserted that the prescience of this interest- 
ing plant is uninfluenced by the atmosphere at any distance of 
time or place, and merely arises from “the immediate habitat 
in which it may be at the moment.” It might, in fact—after 
all the crowing about it—be almost called a weather-cock. 
Still—to be just—how similar is the conduct of this depreciated 
vegetable to that of the animal Man! J/v is affected by what 
is near to him, bat not at all by things remote—not even 
by earthquakes ; and his “ behaviour varies "—(if he dwells in 
a glass-honse, like the weather-plant, for instance, he dares 
not throw stones)—“according to the special conditions in 
which he lives.” 


The case of Michael Brannagan and Peter Murphy, aged 
respectively forty-four and twenty-one at the time of their trial, 
but imprisoned for the last nino years (as it would seem) 
unjustly, promises to be a cause célébre. No one who has had 


the misfortune to be in the jury-box—a situation only less. 


deplorable than that of being in the dock—at any criminal 
trial will probably have failed to hear the Judge remark that 
“circumstantial evidence is really more to be depended upon 
than direct, because all suspicion of malice is excluded, &c.” The 
observation is certainly not new, but it isquite true. The proverb 
“ Murder will out” is almost universally accepted ; but there 
are o hundred murders undiscovered for two wrongful con- 
victions upon circumstantial evidence. They are very rare 
indeed, and when it is at'empted to give instances—just as 
people exclaim “Pitt” or “Kean” to illustrate the fable of 
hereditary genius—everyone cries “Jonathan Bradford,” and 
generally stops there. 


The gentleman who lay drunk in the street with his sword 
beside him, which another, quarrelling with a friend, snatched 
up, and passing it through his body left it there and took to 
his heels, is another favourite illustration. ‘The famous case 
before Lord Justice Dwyer, where the foreman of the jury 
saves the prisoner from the gallows by starving out the other 
eleven because he happens to be the man who committed the 
murder (a justifiable homicide, though it didn't look like it) 
himself, is another. The details are most dramatic. 
Judge's warning to the jury that unless they found the prisoner 
guilty “the blood of the murdered man would lie at their 
doors"; the prisoner's averment that he had no witnesses, and 
his observation, on acquittal, ‘“ You see, my Lord, that God 
and a good conscience are the best witnesses”; and the 
subsequent statement of the true state of the case, by the 
foreman to the Judge, in confidence, are most interesting 
reading. Again, the son who was hanged, for the murder of his 
father with a hammer, chiefly on the evidence of his foot- 
prints, which were really those of his sister, who had worn 


his shoes for that very purpose, and was the homicide herself. - 


And, finally, the terrible miscarriage of justice in the case of 
William Shaw, over whose felon’s grave in Edinburgh “a pair 
of colours” was ordered to be waved by a repentant Magis- 
tracy in token of his ianocence, and “to make reparation to 
his memory and his surviving relations.” 


When one has called to mind these incidents—all of long 
ago—there only remain a few more to add to them from the 
whole annals of crime. But when a mistake las been made, and 
supposing it can be remedied—and in these days, so far as I 
can gather, only one case has been irremediable—it certainly 
seems monstrous if nothing but “the Queen's pardon” (as if 
it were the Victoria Cross !) is given to the unhappy victim of 
judicial error. Would that recompense you, most innocent 
reader, or me, for nine years of wrongful punishment and 
exclusion from all human joys—down to tobacco? I trow not. 
The public pay for a good many legal mistakes with mar- 
vellously little grumbling, and they ought to pay for a mistake 
of this kind handsomely, and without grambling at all. 


A Lord Mayor's feast is a great spectacle, and should not be 
missed by anyone who has the opportunity of partaking of it, 
and to whom the varieties of human life are interesting ; but 
as a dinner—well, some of us have had better ones. It is, 
indeed, impossible that a really good dinner can be provided 
for 800 persons—which I read was the number of guests enter- 
tained at the Guildhall on the last Lord Mayor's day—or for 
400, or perhaps even for 100. “The more the merrier, the 
fewer the better cheer,” is a proverb, the former part of which 
ig very questionable, but the latter undeniably true. For good 
cheer and good talk eight is, in fact, the greatest number of 
our fellow-creatares that should be sct down to any dinner- 
table. But the bill-of-fare at the Mansion House is interesting 
in itself from the mere magnitude of it : “700 quarts of turtle 
soup, 100 turkeys, 250 fowls, 200 dishes of game,” and so on. 
Also the exceptional paucity of some things (doubtless for 
culinary reasons), such as “ two turbot,” which, as a provision 
for 800 guests, seems to trench upon the miraculous. Funniest 
of all, though there are “50 pine-apples and 250 lb. of grapes,” 
there are no nuts. Can noone guess why? Well, then, I will 
tell you. The cracking of nuts disturbs the after-dinner oratory. 


The accusations of the wholesome literature societies against 
“highwayman stories " are, no doubt, well founded, though I 
think they are exaggerated. The natures that are attracted by 
the violent delights of robbery and manslaughter are not 
imaginative, nor given to literatare of any kind. Stories which 
treat of actual vice, though disgusting to cultured minds, are 
very attractive (however well-meaning folk may maunder to 
the contrary) to coarse ones; but crime, in my opinion, is 
under very small obligations to letters. It ought, of course, to 
be under none at all; but the steps taken by the societies in 
question to prevent it are, to say the truth, not calculated to 
effect their object. The “ pure literature” they furnish is‘of 
such avery milk-and-watery character that, so far from winning 
readers from their pabulum of lawless peril, it attracts no one. 
One is almost tempted to say of it what the poet sang of the 
2 lover of sunflowers, that “if he's content with a 
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vegetable love, it will certainly not do for me!" It is snrely 
possible to be moral, and yet not so deadly dull. ‘ihe same 
difficulty seems to obstruct the success of the teetotallers, 
They exclaim, “No alcohol!” but the drinks they offer in 
place of it are all of them more or less sickly and distasteful, 
and too much like “the excellent substitutes for butter at 
breakfast.” Ifa drink could be concocted with no spirit in it, 
but which was really attractive to the palate, half the tem- 
perance battle would be won. Why is not a reward offered for 
its discovery? Similarly, why do mot the pure literature 
societies, instead of ‘producing stories which remind one of the 
immortal parody upon Hans Christian Andersen (* And lo, in 
the morning, the foot of the peasant had trodden on the flower 
that the child had planted upon his mother’s uncle's grave "), 
get Mr. Stevenson, or somebody (No, my cynical friend : “ Terma 
will not be sent on application’), to supply them with stories 
for the masses that shall be pure as snow, but not so soft and 
cold, and with a fine flavour of adventure in them ? 


THE COURT. 
The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice with Prince 
Alexander Albert and the infant Princess of Battenberg, and 
Princess Alice and the young Duke of Albany, arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Nov. 16 from Balmoral. The Queen held a 
Council on the i7th at Windsor Castle. The Ministers attend- 
ing included Lord Cranbrook and Lord Lathom, with Mr. 
Lennox Peel, the Clerk of the Council. The Queen and Princess 
Beatrice drove out in the afternoon, attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of Roxburghe, and honoured the Dowager Lady 
Churchill with a visit. at Coppins, near Iver. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury arrived at Windsor Castle, and 
had the honour of dining with her Majesty. The Hon. Lady 
Biddulph had the honour of being invited. Lord Salisbury 
had an audience of the Queen after dinner. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the 18th, her Majesty and the Royal family, and the 
members of the Royal household, attended Divine service in the 
private chapel. The Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor officiated. 

The Queen left Windsor Castle on the morning of the 19th, 
accompanied by Princess Louise and Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, and proceeded by train to Port Victoria, 
where her Majesty went on board the Victoria and Albert 
yacht to receive the Empress Frederick and the Impertal Prin- 
cesses. The Queen and Prince of Wales, with the Emprcss 
Frederick and the Imperial Princesses, then proceeded by 
train to Windsor and drove to the castle. ‘lhe Empress 
Frederick and her three youngest daughters left Berlin carly 
on the previous day for Flushing. ‘The Emperor William 
accompanied his mother to the station, where he took a very 
cordial and affectionate leave of her. The Daily Telegraph's 
correspondent says :—‘‘ The parting between mother and son 
was of the warmest description. Kaiser William kissed his 
Imperial mother’s hand as be received her on the platform, 
and then her cheeks no less than five times. Their Majesties 
repeatedly embraced one another before the train started.” 
The Empress and her three daughters reached Flushing shortly 
after ten at night, and immediately embarked on Loard the 
British Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, which had arrived, 
with the Prince of Wales on board, in the morning. The 
vessel left at twenty minutes past eleven for Port Victoria. 
We give on another page a Portrait of the Empress Frederick 
and an Illustration of the landing of her Imperial Majesty at 
Port Victoria. 

The Prince of Wales concluded his visit to Derbyshire on 
Nov. 15. In the morning his Royal Highness, accompanied 
by Lord Hindlip, left Doveridge Hall for Burton-on-Trent for 
the purpose of inspecting Messrs. Allsopp’s brewery. The 
Prince was loyally received in Burton. He then proceeded to 
Derby, and joined the 2.50 train for London. The Prince, 
accompanied by Prince George (who had arrived from Athens 
in the morning), left Marlborough House on Saturday evening, 


the 17th, and embarked at Port Victoria for Flushing, to meet. 


the Empress Frederick.—The Princess of Wales, Prince Albert 
Victor, and Princess Victoria of Wales arrived, at Copenhagen 
on the 14th, to take part in the Jubilee festivities. They were re- 
ceived at the railway-station by the Queen of Denmark, the Crown 
Princess, Princess Marie, and the Czarewitch. The members 
of the British Legation and Baron Mohrenheim were also prec- 
sent. The festivities at Copenhagen were brought to a close by 
ball held in the Casino on Tuesday evening, the 19th. The 
guests numbered about 1000, and included the Ministers, the 
members of the Diplomatic Body, all the principal officials, 
and the élite of Copenhagen society. At ten o'clock the Royal 
family and their illustrious guests entered the ball-room, the 
Princess of Wales being condacted by the Czarewitch, and 
Princess Victoria of Wales by the Crown Prince of Denmark. 
After an overture by the orchestra the King opencd the ball 
with the Princess of Wales. 


The annual retarn of the London Scottish Volunteers for 
1888 shows that under the altered conditions of the capitation 
grant the corps posscsses 776 officers and men earning the full 
allowance of 35s. a year. The Qneen’s Westminster have 852, 
the London Rifle Brigade 672, the Artists 756, the Post-Office 
799, the London Irish 816, and the Inns of Court 219. All the 
returns, with the exception of the Irish, are below those of 
last year, when the easier musketry terme were in force. 


The latest wonder of Regent-street is the sign of the “ Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society,” which hangs from a splendid 
pole over the rather obscure entrance to the New Gallery. It 
will be recognised at once as the work of the president, Walter 
Crane. A winged figure, upon one side, the Society's Evangel, 
heralds the union of Art and Craft. On the other, the Artist 
and Craftsman (the two being so slightly distinguished as to 
avoid all possibility of offence to the latter) strike hands 
upon a vow of friendship. The Exhibition closes on Dec. 1. 


The author of “ Hartas Maturin,” a novel reviewed by uson 
Nov. 10, asks us to correct an “error”—we should rather say, 
a misapprehension of his purpose—which could only have 
arisen from the obscure and equivocal construction of the 
story. Our summary description of the central] point of the 
imaginary situation was this :—“ Dr, Maturin has murdered 
his first wife ; and immediately on her death, the soul of this 
woman has become the soul of a new-born female infant, 
belonging to another family.” The novelist, Mr. H. F. Lester, 
tells us now that he did not speak of this transmigration of 
souls “as a fact.” Nor did he speak of the murder of tho 
doctor’s wife ‘‘as a fact”; it is all imagination, of course, 
alike the natural and the supernatural] incidents. But the 
vision by which the young lady, eighteen years afterwards, 
experiences what happened to her predecessor, is related Jn the 
manner of ordinary narrative ; and the reader is supplied, by 
an eloquent Spiritualist prophet, with a theory of “ re-incarna- 
tion,” to explain how and why sho had such a vision or second- 
sight. Mr. Lester saya, “ A scientific explanation of the events 
in the book is also given”; but we have har to find it, and do 
not understand how any supposed incidents which are not 
facts, but mere fancies, can ever be scientifically expla 1 
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THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


The Court of Inquiry held by Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice 
Day, and Mr. Justice Smith, the Judges under the Special Com- 
mission appointed to examine the charges of the 7imes against 
Mr. Parnell and other members of the House of Commonr, 
associated with the [Irish Land League and the Irish National 
League, has continued its sittings at the Royal Courts of 
Justice. The Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, and Sir 
Henry James have called more witnesses, and they have been 
cross-examined by Sir Charles Russeli, Mr. Lockwood, and 
other Counsel, and by Mr. T. Harrington, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. 
Biggar, who appear in person. At the sitting on Friday, 
Nov. 16, the proofs of murders and other crimes and outrages 
in Galway being exhausted for the present, the Court pro- 
ceeded to investigate those which were perpetrated in Kerry. 
One of the witnesses from Galway was Lady Mountmorres, 
widow of the unfortunate nobleman who was cruelly murdered 
on Sept. 25, 1880, in the neighbourhood of his residence, Ebor 
Hall, near Cong, owing to the machinations, as is alleged, of the 
Clonbur branch of the Land League. Her Ladyship’s Portrait 
is given among our Artist’s Sketches in Court, which present 
also those of some other Galway witnesses, average types of 
the farmers and peasantry, and of the process-servers and Irish 
Constabulary. The circumstantial narratives of cruel murders 
by shooting, and of midnight visits to lonely farm-houses, 
where the tenants were dragged from their beds, savagely 
kicked and beaten, and usually shot in the legs, for disobeying 
the orders of the Land League, have a horrible sameness, these 
outrages being apparently regulated by a set of rules, or “ Plan 
of Campaign,” which prevailed over wide districts of the 
country. ‘Those who were shot in the legs had, in some in- 
stances, to have a limb amputated, and were maimed for life. 
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On Tuesday, Nov. 20, in the Kerry examinations, one witness 
was Miss Lizzie Curtin, daughter of the unfortunate tenant of 
Castle Farm, near Tralee, who was killed on the night of 
Nov. 13, 1885; she described also the inhuman persecution 
since endured by herself and her sisters. In addition to Galway 
and Kerry, five other counties of Ireland, where crimes and 
outrages have prevailed, are to be made the subject of inquiry. 


THE ALBERT HALL, JEYPORE, INDIA. 
This noble edifice has been built for the Maharajah of Jeypore, 
entirely under the superintendence and from the designs of 
Colonel Swinton Jacob, R.A., having been the work of many 
years. It is of white marble, and the exterior and interior 
pillars, walls, and screens are enriched with carvings of 
marvellous beauty. It is worthy of note that every piece of 
carving is different and unique, and that for each carving a 
number of various designs were modelled of full size, so as to 
judge of the effect when completed, and the most beautiful of 
them were then selected to be sculptured in the pure white 
marble by the intelligent native workmen. For years past a 
band of draughtsmen have been employed in making designs 
for this purpose from the carvings of most exquisite art which 
adorn the famous architectural monuments of India, those of 
Delhi having yielded by far the richest store of examples. 
Many recent travellers in Rajpootana have admired these 
designs, which, now that the scaffoldings are down, stand 
revealed in all their beauty; also the white marble domes 
which crown the hall, giving it a peculiarly Oriental effect. 
The opening ceremonial took place when the Political Agent, 
Colonel Walton, went down in State from Mount Abn to 
invest the Maharajah with the insignia of the Grand Cross of 
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OPENING OF THE NEW ALBERT HALL, AT JEYPORE, 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 


The joint action of England and Germany ina strong endeavour 
to suppress the Slave-trade in East African waters did not 
escape comment when the House of Lords met on Tuesday, the 
Twentieth of November. There was no absolute necessity to 
refer to it. The Prime Minister so clearly and amply ex- 
plained this international arrangement, in reply to Lord 
Harrowby’s thoughtful interpellation, at the reopening of the 
Session, that there was really nothing to add. But Karl 
Granville felt it due to his position as Leader of the Opposition 
in the Lords to hint that all was not smooth sailing 
with regard to the negotiations with France as_ to 
the right of search—a point on which Lord Salisbury 
returned a satisfactory answer. Then, again, the Earl 
of Dunraven, his zeal unexhausted in the “ Sweating ” 
Commission, deemed it incambent on him to practically repeat 
the warning note to Lord Harrowby respecting the possible 
danger of military operations in East Africa. In his admir- 
ably lucid and cogent style, Lord Salisbury convinced their 
Lordships that this country would confine itself to naval 
Operations in East African waters. 


Beneath the apparently placid demeanour of cherubic 
Baron Halsbury there lurks a pugilistic force of character 
which induced the Lord Chancellor, on this same Twentieth of 
November, to rise and lustily defend himself from the 
accusations of nepotism brought against him in the 
Commons by Lord Randolph Churchill, in the debate 
on the Court of Judicature vote. With respect to the general 
question of the administration of the Royal Courts of Justice, 
it may here be said that, though some sinecures may exist, the 
undoubted services rendered to the public by the efficient staff, 
and rendered, too, with a readiness and politeness that might 
well be emulated in other Civil Service offices, have not re- 
ceived their due meed of recognition in Parliament. Lord 
Halsbury Had no difficulty in furnishing a common-sense 
reason for his appointments; and Lord Esher and Lord Cole- 
‘idge loyally supported the Lord Chancellor. 


The illness of Mr. Bright and Mr. Arthur Balfour has occa- 
sioned anxiety and regret ; but, happily, good reports as to the 
progress of beth right hon. gentlemen were forthcoming when 
we went to press. The death of Colonel Duncan, one of the 
most estimable of Conservative members, has been generally 
deplored. 

The absence of Mr. Balfour during the debate on the five 
millions vote (regrettable though the cause was) undeniably 
dennded the discussion of some of its anticipated vivacity, for 
it deprived Mr. Gladstone of the excitement and baiting 
requisite for a thoroughly lively retort. But it was soon 
evident that Mr. Gladstone retained all his old power of 
drawing a full House. For the first time this autumn the 
House of Commons was full on Monday, the Nineteenth of 
November. Peers and strangers crowded their respective 
galleries. The gallery facing the Opposition side was lined 
with hon. members, whose gaze was fixed upon the pale, 
deeply-lined resolute face of the veteran Leader, who, within a 
twelyemonth of his eightietl year,is still in the possession of the 
best of health, mental and physical, and whose eloquent voice 
was never clearer than it was that afternoon. Fresh from his 
Paddington panegyric of the Ministry and all its works, and 
not discomfited in the least by Mr. Smith’s response that the 
Public Prosecutor would not commence criminal action against 
the unmasked offenders of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Lord Randolph Churchill snugly curled himself up and 
industriovsly curled his moustache in his corner seat behind 
the Treasury bench. The Marquis of Hartington, hat drawn 
down over his head, as usual, was driven by Sir George 
Trevelyan to the very verge of the front Opposition bench. 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bradlaugh, and a strong gathering of 
Irish members were among the most expectant of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s large audience. It devolved upon the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland to introduce the Bill to facilitate 
the purchase of land in Ireland by increasing the grant applic- 


able for that purpose by five millions sterling. Mr. Gladstone, 
his regret at Mr. Balfour's absence and at its. 


who expre 
cause, was in his best vein. The gist of his amendment was 
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the Star of India, and all the city of Jeypore was en féte. A 
grand Durbar was held in the new Albert Hall ; and next day 
there was a State dinner in the principal hall of the building, 
followed by an elaborate nautch, with the electric light, and 
by a grand display of fireworks in the pretty gardens in front 
of the building. The road from the Residency to the city, for 
a mile and a half, was illuminated by yellow Chinese lanterns, 
hanging from the trees, looking just like pendant golden 
fruits; while all the terraces and prominent parts of the 
Albert Hall were gaily ornamented with tulip-shaped illumin- 
ated paper lanterns. The whole was like a scene out of fairy- 
land; and a lady visitor has sent us a photograph of the 
building. 


THE NEW DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 

The Very Rev. Francis Pigou, D.D., who has succeeded Dr. J. 
W. Burgon in the deanery of Chichester, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was ordained in 1856. He has 
been Vicar of Halifax, Yorkshire, and Rural Dean, since 1875, 
and held an honorary canonry in the Chapter of Ripon 
Cathedral ; he was also one of the Queen's Chaplains, and 
Chaplain to the 2nd West York Yeomanry Cavalry and to the 
Rifle Volunteers. He is the author of several volumes of 
sermons and theological treatises, the most recent being “A 
Manual of Confirmation.” 


Mr. Beecham, the well-known proprietor of Beecham’s 
Pills, has issued this year a Christmas annual, one of the most 
extraordinury penny publications ever issued. Tales by first- 
class authors like * Ouida,” Jessie Fothergill, George R. Sims, 
R. E. Francillon, R. M. Ballantyne, G. Monville Fenn, and 
others, appear ; and a new quadrille is given. 
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that, in lieu of granting the £5,000,000, the Land Courts 
should be empowered to “ reduce or cancel the arrears of rent 
found to be excessive, after the example of the legislation 
recently and beneficially anplied to crofters’ holdings in Scot- 
land.” Mr. Gladstone's energy was extraordinary, his delivery 
exveptionally forcible. In the course of a long speech (to which 


.Mr. Goschen had no difficulty in replying im a cogent and 


logical argument), Mr. Gladstone ironically twitted Lord 
Hartington with his alliance with Lord Salisbury, and 
roused the enthusiasm of the Home Rulers by his earnest 
appeal to the Government to avert “the lamentable 
sufferings caused by recent evictions.” The most notable 
feature of the second and concluding night's discussion was 
the smart triangular duel between the Marquis of Hartington, 
on the one side,and Mr. Dillon and Mr. John Morley on the 
other. In the division, with the aid of its Liberal Unionist 
wing, the Government scored a majority of 84—330 against 
246 votes. 


The Christmas Number of our illustrated contemporaries 
have made their appearance. The Lady's Pictorial contains 
astory by Mr. Oscar Wilde, “The Young King,” with designs 
by Mr. J. Bernard Partridge ; “ Glenlogie,” by Helen Mathers ; 
“ Fors Whose Sake?” by John Strange Winter; and other 
tales, by Mrs. Edward Kennard and Ella Hepworth Dixon; with 
verses by Mr. Clement Scott. The coloured picture, “ Lady- 
love,” is a copy of a beautiful painting by V. Carcos; and 
Louis Wain supplies a party of cats on a merry-go-round. 
* Holly Leaves,” the Christmas publication of the Z/lustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, presents much literary enter- 
tainment, and is accompanied by a coloured picture afte: 
Sir J. E. Millais’ “ Punchinella.” Messrs. Cassell’s Christmas 
annual, called “ Yuletide,” carries with ita Jarge -cil-colour 
print of the well-known picture, “At Last,” by Arti 
Stocks, with two smaller ae by Thomas _ 
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THE VERY REV. FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., 
THE NEW DEAN OF CHICNESTER, 


THE EARL OF ONSLOW. 
The Colony of New Zealand has certainly no cause, and 
probably no disposition, to object, like the Australian province 
of Queensland, to the recent nomination of a Governor on 
behalf of her Majesty the Queen. Lord Onslow has occupied, 
since February, 1887, the useful post of Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the Administration of Lord Salisbury ; 
and that department has beer conducted by his chief, Lord 
Knutsford, and by himself, in a manner very satisfactory 
to our Colonial fellow - subjects. ‘The Right Hon. Sir 
William Hillier Onslow, Bart., Knight of St. Michael 
and St. George, fourth Earl of Onslow, was born March 7, 
1853, son of George Augustus Cranley, who was grandson 
of the Hon. Thomas Cranley, second son of Thomas, 
Viscount Cranley and Earl of Onslow; he is thus grand- 
nephew to his immediate predecessor, Arthur George, 
third Earl of Onslow, who died without surviving male 
issue in 1870. The earldom was created in 180], but 
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Jack Dudley and his Wife 
(Mr, Henry Neville and Miss Mary Rorke). 


QENE PROM “HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” AT THE PRINCESS'S: “SAFE IN A HUSBAND'S KEEPING!” 


THE RIGHT REV. ALFRED EARLE, D.D., 


THE NEW bBiIsuor OF GUILDFCRD (COADJUTOR, LONDON). 


the barony of Onslow in 1716; the first Baronet was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1649, and the  baronetcy 
was conferred upon him at the restoration of Charles II. 
Several of this family, in the eighteenth century, were 
distinguished in Parliamentary life and Ministerial offices, and 
one was Speaker of the House of Commons from 1727 to 1761. 
The present Lord On-low was educated at Eton, and at Christ 
Chureh. Oxford, succeeded to the Peerage in 1870, and was 
twice appointed a Lord-in- Waiting of the Queen’s household. 
Ile is married to a daughter of the late Lord Gardner, and has 
three children, the eldest, Lord Cranley, being twelve years of 
age. 








The annual Christmas sale at the Royal School of Art 
Needlework—of which Princess Christian 1s president—has 
been held at the School in the Exhibition-road, South Kens- 
ington. The excellent work for which this school is renowned 


has been especially well represented on this occasion. 





SEE PAGE 690, 


Count de Renal 
(Mr. Bucklaw). 












THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ONSLOW, K.C.M.G,, 
THE NEW GOVERNOR OF NEW ZEALAND. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. 

The Right Rev. Alfred Earle, D.D., who has been appointed a 
Coadjutor to the Bishop of London (with the title of Bishop 
of Guildford), and also Rector of St. Michael's, Cornhill, was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he obtained a Lusby 
scholarship; he was ordained in 1858 by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury (Dr. Hamilton). His first curacy was that of St. 
Edmund's, Salisbury; in 1863 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Monckton Farleigh, Wilts, and in 1865 to the 
vicarage of West Alvington, Devonshire. He was appointeda 
Prebendary of Exeter and Archdeacon of Totnes in 1872, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter in 1879. In 1885 
he was promoted to a canonry in Exeter Cathedral. 








Lord Dufferin is making a farewell tour through parts of 
the Punjaub, the North-West Provinces, and Bengal, prior to 
his departure from Calcutta. 





Robert Stiliwood 
(Mr. W. L, Abingdon), e 
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%, MAIDAN, THE STRONGHOLD OF THE HOSTILE TRIBES, DESTROYED BY THE FOURTH COLUMN, OCT. 13. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION: SKETCHES BY CAPTAIN R. 8. MACLEOD, FOURTH COLUMN HAZARA FIELD-FORCE. 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


HES BY LIEUTENANT W. J. L. BEYNON, ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT (THIRD COLUMN HAZARA YILLD-PORCE). : 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Mr. George Manville Fenn. indefatigable and industrions man, 
who has been steadily working these twenty-five years past on 
journals and novels and plays, and who, so far as we know, has 
never written one line or sentiment that he or anyone else 
would regret, finds in Mr.J.H. Darnleya pleasant partner. They 
succeeded well enough with “ The Barrister’: they have suc- 
ceeded even better with “ The Balloon,” a wild specimen of hearty, 
wholesome, and good-humoured extravagance that happily 
will bring the authors of it fame, credit, and capital. The new 
farcical play has been tried at a matinée at Terry’s Theatre, 
and it made the audience laugh so heartily one dull November 
afternoon that it is pretty sure to be put up at some good 
theatre and with a capital cast. It would suit Mr. Charles 
Wyndham or Mr. Charles Hawtrey ; for the leading character, 
a young doctor who thinks he has accidentally poisoned his 
prospective mother-in-law, is a rattling part, containing some 
admirably-written speeches. At the matinée Mr. Charles 
Glenney, Mr. Charles Groves, Miss Gabrielle Goldney, Miss 
Susie Vaughan, and Miss Florence Wood all did well, and the 
play only wants a little expansion to fit it into an evening pro- 
gramme. The best of it is that honest fun is here associated 
with innocent intention. Playgoers must get sick of the married 
man who goes on the spree, becomes an amateur rake, and 
returns repentant to the bosom of his family. Farcical 
comedies require a new motive and fresh treatment,and both 
Mr. Fenn and Mr. Darnley have proved that they can be bright 
and amusing without having recourse to rank stupidity or 
low vulgarity. 

Whilst on this subject it may be well to revert toa senseless 
farce called “That Telegram,” recently produced at the Globe, 
which illustrates the want of respect for the stage and its 
mission shown by some irresponsible authors. Mr. Sapte, 
junior, thinks it funny to show us a self-indulgent, conceited 
prig, who deceives the wife who loves him, and chuckles at 
the idea of carrying on aclandestine correspondence with an 
abandoned woman. That a thorough-paced sconndrel can 
hoodwink the woman who trusts him and not be found ont is 
the humorous idea of Mr. Sapte's farce. In point of fact there 
is no fun in it whatever. He takes the vulgar exceptions of 
accepted morality and placards them as the truth. He does 
not hold the mirror up to Nature, but a cracked looking-glass 
up to viciousness. His moral is: “Go it, you boys; deceive, 
cheat, and break hearts, but do not be found out! Tell a lie 
and stick to it.” Now, in the opinion of many people all this is 
not funny but exactly the reverse. To chaff at sin on the stage 
is to condone cruelty. No one objects to strayings from the path 
of virtue on the stage as illustrations of modern life: it would 
be ridiculous to write farces or any plays whatever if nobody 
erred : but it is inconceivably vicious when the gay dogs do 
not repent, or when the deceived women do not forgive. To 
quote Shakspeare as a precedent for the new school of drama- 
tists who paint life, not as it is, but as they distort it, is a 
piece of impertinence. It is net nature to be gratuitously 
offensive and cruel to good women ; and to make it out fanny 
to deceive and not to be found out, is to distort nature. It 
is argued that no serious moral exists in farce. Rubbish! 
Whatever we put before the public, farce or tragedy, travels 
to the mind and leaves there an impression, good or evil. Is 
it, after all, a clever thing to tell young rakes how they may 
easily deceive their wives and go scatheless—in fact, how 
funny it is to trick a confidiug woman? Bat, in this case, the 
farce is as ill-written as it is low-toned. 

Surely it is not taking too high a ground to protect the 
stage as far as possible from the corruption of vulgarity 
that is creeping into its very soul? We do not want all the 
thoughtful people to leave the theatre and hand it over 
to unprincipled smartness or unadulterated rowdiness. At 
the Strand, for instance, has been produced a_ burlesque 
wholly indefensible in tone and idea. It is considered 
funny there to caricature existing turf characters on the 
stage, and to turn Mr. C. H. Fox, M. Alias, and Mr. 
Clarkson, the wig-makers and costumiers, into the Gilrays 
and Rowlandsons and “ H. Bs” of our time. There is 
such a fever of personality abroad that society is asked 
to go to the play in order to see the members of the Jockey 
Clab and various celebrities on the turf * taken off ” behind 
the footlights. Once start this idea, and there will be no end 
to it. ‘The stage will become an illustrated daily newspaper. 
Is this what the dramatic reformers demand when they 
clamour for actuality and realism? The theatre is bear- 
garden enough already withont introducing there political 
animosity and social strife. Wego to the play to be amused, 
not to abuse our neighbours; to get out of the world. not into 
it again. Imagination is the gift that the theatre should 
stimulate ; not reality. Caricatures we can gee enough of in 
the comic and personal papers without turning public men into 
stage puppets. Luckily for the dignity of the stage the burles jue 
ealled “ Atalanta” was a pronounced failure, and the indig- 
nation of the audience has caused a thorough change of 
policy. In justice to Mr. Lewis Wingfield it should be said 
that he was not responsible for the hideous combination of 
modern sportsman and Greek swell, the racing attire and the 
petticoat. He was overruled, and now that he has his way the 
characters in the last act will be sensibly altered. But after 
all, is taste really so low as the authors of * Atalanta” would 
have us believe? Do we go to the play to have our ears 
tortured with such barbarous Cockney rhymes as “ Atalanta” 
and “canter,” “ Atalanta” and “instanfer,” “© Atalanta” and 
*bantey,”’ and such like atrocities, at which the Byrons and Tal- 
fourds and Brouchs and Reeces would have shuddered and re- 
belled. What “r” sound can be found in the Greek “ Atalanta,” 
except in the ears of a Cockney writer? We may just as well 
have “ yaas” for yes, or any other barbarism. Or do we go to 
the play to hear music murdered and an old Greek legend mis- 
applied? Poor Miss Marie Linden, miserable Mr. F. Wyatt, un- 
happy Miss Alma Stanley, to be connected with such deplorable 
childishnesa ! OF all sad siehts, perhaps the saddest is to see 
clever artists paid to perpetrate inconceivable folly. 

Asa relief, we have had a very respectable. and in many re- 
spects creditable, version of “* The Lady of Lj at the new 
Shaftesbury Theatre, where, on the first night, the iron curtain 
refused to budge an inch, and necessitated the prompt dis- 
missal of the audience. Mr. Forbes Robertson gave a highly 
intelligent rendering of Claude Melnotte ; and Miss Wallis was 
refreshing, after a series of milk-and-water, powerless Paulines. 
The andience woke up, as if from a lethargic dose, when Miss 
Wallis began to act. For the last few years we have been 
whispering and dawdling on the stage, not acting. What 
would the modern playgoer say if he could suddenly see an 
Adelaide Neilson? How he would open his eyes and stare with 
astonishment ! 

A notice of “ Hands Across the Sea,” and an Illustration of 
& scene in it, are given in another part of this Paper. 


ons ‘3 


Our Portrait of the late Sir Richard Baggallay is from 
& photograph by Mr. G. Jerrard, of Claudet’s Studio. ‘That 
of Lord Onslow is from one by Messrs. James Russell and 
Sons, of 17, Baker-street, who furnished also those of the new 
Bishop of Guildford and the new Dean of Chichester. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF DEVON. 
urtenay, twelfth Earl 
of Devon, and a 
Baronet, P.C., D.C.L., 
died on Nov. 18, at 
Powderham Castle. 
He was born April 15, 
1807, and succeeded 
at his father’s decease, 
in 1859, to the repre- 
a sentation of one of 
me the most illustrious 
families in Europe. 
His Lordship sat in 
the House of Com- 
mons as M.P. for 
South Devon from 1841 to 1849, was Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board from 1852 to 1858, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
from 1866 to 1867, and President of the Poor Law Board from 
1867 to 1868. He married, Dec. 27, 1830, Lady Elizabeth 
Fortescue, daughter of Hugh, first Earl Fortescue, K.G., and 
by her (who died Jan. 27, 1867) had issue, three sons and one 
daughter, Viscountess Halifax. The only survivor, Edward 
Baldwin, Lord Courtenay, formerly M.P. for Exeter and East 
Devon, now thirteenth Earl of Devon, was born May 7, 1836, 
and is unmarried. The late Lord was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and was a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for Devonshire. 


RIGHT HON. SIR RICHARD BAGGALLAY. 
The Right Hon Sir Richard Baggallay, Knight, P.C., M.A., 
Lord Justice of Appeal, died on Nov. 13, aged seventy-two. 
He was the eldest son of Mr. Richard Baggallay, of King- 
thorpe House, Upper Tooting, and was educated at Caius 
College, Cambridge. He commenced his forensic career in 
1843, when he was called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn, and soon 
obtained extensive practice. In 1861 he became Q.C., was 











THE LATE SIR RICHAR) BAGGALLAY. 


Solicitor-General in 1868 to 1874, Attorney-General in 
1874-5, and Lord Justice of Appeal from 1868 to 1885. The 
honour of knighthood was conferred on him on his appoint- 
Ment as Solicitor-General in 186%, Sir Richard married, 
Feb. 25, 1847, Marianne, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Henry Charles Lacy, M.P., of Withdean Hall, Sussex, and 
leaves a large family. 
BARONESS WILLOUGHBY D'ERESBY. 

The Right Hon. Clementina Elizabeth, Baroness Willoughby 

7 D'Eresby (in her own 
right). who died at 
Grimsthorpe Castle, in 
the county of Lincoln, 
on Nov. 13, was born 
Sept. 2, 1809, the 
eldest daughter of 
Peter Robert, nine- 
teenth Baron Wil- 
loughby D’ Eresby 
(which title was 


TRY created by writ, 
Jaly 26, 1313), by 


Clementina Sarah, his wife. daughter and sole heiress of 
James Drummond. first Lord Perth, and succeeded to the 
barony of Willoughby D*Eresby, the abeyance of which was 
terminated in her favour by Royal letters patent in 1871. 
Her Ladyship married, Oct. 8, 1827, Sir Gilbert John Heath- 
cote, Bart., afterward Lord Aveland, and leaves by him (who 
died Sept. 6, 1867) one son and two daughters (the eldest, 
Clementina, was married, in 1869, to Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, K.C.B.). The only son, Gilbert Henry, Lord Aveland, 
now twenty-second Baron Willoughby D’Eresby, married, in 
1863, Lady Evelyn Elizabeth Gordon, second daughter of the 
tenth Marquis of Huntly, and has four sons and six daughters. 





VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
The Right Hon. Edward Berkeley Portman, M.A., first 
Viscount, and 
Bc Baron Portman. of 
r Orchard Portman, 
S. Somerset, in the 
Peerage of the 


United Kingdom, 
died at his seat, 
Bryanston House, 
near Blandford, 
Dorset, on Nov. 19, 
after a short illness, 
in his ninetieth 
year. He was born, 
July 9, 1799, the 
eldest son of Mr. 
Edward Berkeley Portman, of Bryanston and of Orchard 
Portman, by Lucy, his first wife, daughter of the Rey. Thomas 
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Whitby, of Creswell Hall, Staffordshire, and was cre 

Portman, by patent, Jan. 27, 1837, and advanced to a Riacsuneee 
March 28, 1873. The deceased nobleman was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., 1821; M.A. 1826), and 
represented Dorsetshire in Parliament in the Liberal interest 

1823 to 1832; and Marylebone, 1833. He was Lord Warden of 
the Stannaries in Cornwall and Devon; a Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex, Somerset, and Dorset; and Lord Lieutenant of 
Somerset, 1840 to 1864. His Lordship married, June 16, 1827 

Emma, third daughter of Henry, second Earl of Harewood. 
and leaves by her (who died Feb. 8, 1865) three sons and one 
daughter. His eldest son, William Henry, now second Visconnt 
Portman, M.P. for Dorset 1857 to 1885, married, in 1855 

Mary Selina Charlotte, daughter of William Charles, V iscount 
Milton, and has a large family. 














THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


Two officers with the Hazara Field-Force employed during the 
month of October in subduing the hostile league of highland 
tribes among the mountains above the left bank of the Upper 
Indus, on the northern frontier of the Punjanb, have sent 
home Sketches which are this week published in our Journal. 
The whole force, under the chief command of General 
M‘Queen, was divided into four separate columns, which 
advanced into the hill country by different routes. as we have 
already explained with reference to our former Illustrations. 

The Fourth Column marched up the banks of the Indus; 
and Captain R. 8. Macleod, of the 29th Punjaub Infantry, 
contributes the Sketches of part of their operations. The 
first scene is that of the action near Kotkai, on Oct. 4, at the 
very beginning of the campaign ; when that village, perched 
on the rock shown in his Sketch, was captured by the 
men of his own regiment, who had ascended the high 
ground seen to the right hand, forcing the pound and the 
loopholed walls held by the enemy, till they reached the 
terraced fields, surrounded by rocks and bushes, on the summit 
of the ridge commanding Kotkai. They were supported, below, 
by the fire of Gatling guns, and of the 34th Bengal Pioneers 
and the Royal Irish Regiment. On the opposite side, to the 
left hand in this view, beyond the rocky ravine through which 
the river here flows in deep rapids, some of the enemy appear 
firing from the high river-bank. Captain Macleod’s second 
Sketch represents the fortified village of Maidan, the strong- 
hold of the hostile fanatics, blown up on Oct. 13 by the Fourth 
Column of troops, the place having been abandoned by the 
enemy on the approach of the British force. After blowing 
up the front bastions and gate, the village was entered and set 
on fire ; the mine threw up an immense shower of stones, with 
a huge cloud of dust. The troops lying down amidst the 
stones in the foreground are the Royal Irish, the 4th Panjaub 
Infantry, the Royal Artillery and 34th Pioneers, and the 20th 
Punjaub Infantry. The ground in front of the village was 
intersected with low stone walls, crossing each other to form 
small enclosures, like the squares on a chessboard, and scattered 
over with large round stones. 

The operations of the Third Column are illustrated, an 
another page, by the Sketches of Lieutenant W. J. L. Beynon, 
of the Royal Sussex Regiment, which have been forwarded to 
us by his father, General Beynon. The following is an extract 
from Lieutenant Beynon’s letter, dated Oct. 10 :— 

‘‘We have been making roads and raids in all directions. 
Having made a road through the woods to a certain point, we 
leave a picquet there, and descend on to some village, which 
we promptly burn, and then retire tothe camp. It is during 
these retirements that we generally lose most men, as the 
natives are awfully good at following up, and can take 
advantage of every cover. One sces no one, but the bullets go 
over one’s head, and you hear the report within, perhaps. fifty 
yards of you. I got fired at from about twenty yards off, the 
sparks from the discharge falling within a few feet of me. I 
found that the top of my head was showing above the sky- 
line, in a space made by two mules having moved apart. 
How the fellow did not hit me I cannot make out. I managed 
at night to get shelter in a sort of cow-shed. There are no 
side walls, and there is great danger of sliding down the 
‘khod’; but we are better off than other fellows, who have bad 
to make shelves for themselves on the side of the hill. The 
whole side of the hill is cut up into shelves by the men, who 
lie in rows ; and so they go to bed.” 

It seems that these two columns of troops were not very 
far apart on Oct. 13; for, in the first of Lieutenant Beynon’s 
Sketches, we observe Colonel Sunderland's staff-officers, among 
the ruins of a tower, burnt the day before, above the village 
of Abu, watching the conflagration at Maidan, in the valley 
below. There are two or three Illustrations of the affair of 
Oct. 5 on the Samalbut spur of the Black Mountain ; in one 
of them, a halt after the fight, appear several men of the 7th 
Highlanders, forming General M‘Queen’s escort ; in another, 
men on the rocks are signalling with flags to announce the 
news to thecamp near Oghi. The position of General Channer's 
entrenched camp and surrounding regimental encampments at 
the foot of the mountains, with the village of Kulikka, is 
shown in another Sketch; half-way up the mountain-side 
within view is the spot where Major Battye and Captain H. B. 
Urmston were killed in the skirmish of last May or June. In 
the remaining Sketches, Lieutenant Beynon drolly illustrates 
the peculiar sleeping accommodation of his party, as men- 
tioned in his letters, the men lying on shelves of earth cut by 
themselves in the steep hillside. 





We shall give Ilustrations next week of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Messrs. Allsopp’s Brewery at Burton-on- 
Trent. 

At St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, on Monday, Nov. 26, 
Messrs. Reed and Grain will produce a new piece, entitled 
‘The Bo'sun's Mate,” written by Walter Browne, the music by 
Alfred J. Caldicott. 

Entertainments are given weekly at the Brompton Hospital, 
greatly to the delight of the inmates. The one provided on 
Tuesday, Nov. 13, was by Miss May Woolgar Mellon (the 
clever daughter of a gifted mother), assisted by several 
friends ; and consisted of scenes from “My Sweetheart,” and 
the comedietta of “ My Milliner’s Bill,” in both of which Miss 
Mellon acted and sang with charming effect, her companion in 
each piece being Mr. Sidney Paget, who proved himself a worthy 
partner. In the first piece a very little girl, Ivy Glassby, made 
a pretty little “boy,” and efforts of the trio called forth 
repeated rounds of applause. Some excellent singing and 
recitations were given by Mr. Sidney Herberte-Basing and Mr. 
i. V. Wright ; and the Misses Gray added to the enjoyment of 
the audience by their finished pianoforte playing. —The enter- 
tainment on Tuesday evening, the 20th, was given by Madame 
Dukas, and consisted of an excellent selection of music hy 
that talented lady, and various members of her “Ladies’ 
Choir,” assisted by Mr. Richard Hope, with Mr. Walter Van 
Noorden as conductor. The programme included—* I’m but 
a simple Peasant Maid,” brilliantly sung by Madame Dukas : 
“Sing, Sweet Bird” was given by Miss Julia Dunhall : as was 
“A Wee Wifie” by Miss Emily Farmer, There were several 
encores. 
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LANDING OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK AT PORT VICTORIA, ON MONDAY, NOV. 19. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY HOTEL AT BANFF. 


























MOUNT STEPHEN, THE SUMMIT OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY : 
BANFF AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Oar series of Illustrations of the magnificent work completed 
under the auspices of the Dominion of Canada, by which a 
vontinuoua line of railway traffic is established from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean ports, was brought on last week 
to Banff, on the banks of the Bow River, close to the Rocky 
Mountains and to the frontier of the province of British 
Columbia, 2342 miles west of Montreal. Banff is situated in a 
district of romantic and picturesque mountain, river, and lake 
scenery, of great extent, reserved for the “ Canadian 
National Park”; and it is the site of medicinal hot 
springs, charged with sulphur and iron and salts of 
great healing efficacy for many bodily ailments. 
These springs arise in the Salphur Mountain, which 
is 4500 ft. in height; the flow of water is about 
1,200,000 gallons a day, and ite temperatare at the 
source is 115 deg. Fahrenheit. 

The Banff Sanitarium. under the charge of Dr. 
R. G. Brett, M.D., Medical Director, is a large 
building of three storeys, beautifully situated, which 
has comfortable rooms, attentive servants, well- 
furnished tables, and broad piazzas. with agreeable 
walks in the grounds, provision for cricket, lawn- 
tennis, and other games, and delightful rides and 
drives in the neighbourhood. Its site being 5400 ft. 
above the sea-level, the air is pure and bracing, 
while the mountains afford shelter from cold or 
rough winds, and there is almost an entire absence 
of clouds or mists. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Hotel at Banff 
contains more than two hundred rooms, with ice- 
cold mountain-spring water throughout the house 
and bath-houses supplied from the upper hot spring 
brought down 800 ft. in iron pipes. Several hundred 
feet below this spring are two others, within a 
hundred feet of each other. One is in a cave, or 
grotto, about 25ft. in diameter, with a vaulted 
dome. It is entered by a tunnel a hundred feet 
long, and lighted by a natural opening at the 
apex, about two feet by three. In the grotto is a 
swimming-bath, surrounded by pretty stalactites, 
with water about 5 ft. deep boiling up from the 
sandy bottom: temperature, 95deg. Cold water 
pours from one of the shell-shaped stalactites in 
sufficient quantity to make a cold shower. A hundred feet 
from this is another large pool, 20 ft. across, about the same 
size, and, being in the open air, the warm water can be seen 
boiling up through the sands. Both this and the cave springs 
have streams flowing from them as large as a first-class fire- 
engine could pump. The cave spring discharges at its outlet 
without cotouring the soil along the rivulet ; while the other 
makes a depositas white as lime. This deposit is a magnesiate 
of lime, impregnated with iron and sulphur. 

The mineral waters differ from each other, not only in the 
temperature of the waters, but also in their chemical com- 
position. The temperature of the different springs varies 
from 85 deg. to 125 deg. Fahrenheit. They have proved of 
the most striking benefit to those suffering from various 
forms of rheumatic affections, scrofulous tumours and skin 
diseases, malarial poisoning of long standing, anzmia, and 
the troubles which have their seat in weakness of constitution 
or general debility. By allaying muscular and nervous 
irritability through their soothing influences on the peripheral 
nerves, sciatica and other neuralgias are greatly benefited. 
Owing to the saline qualities of some of the springs, certain 
eomplaints of the kidneys nnd liver, renal and biliary calculi, 
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LOWER HOT SPRINGS AND BATHS, HANFF, 


and catarrhal affections of various mucous membranes, are 
successfully treated. 

The railway passes up the valley of the Bow River, from 
Banff, ascending the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
range, and entering the province of British Columbia, which 
is part of the Dominion of Canada. Passing the Summit 
Station, just a mile above the level of the sea, with three 
small green lakes in rocky recesses, it proceeds through the 
Kicking Horse Pasa; here the streams begin to flow westward 
to the Pacific Ocean. “Ten miles beyond the summit of the 
pass,” says a descriptive writer, “ we round the base of Mount 
Stephen, a stupendous mountain rising directly from the rail- 
way toa height of more than 8000 ft., holding on one of its 
shoulders, almost over our heads, a glacier whose shining green 
ioe, 500 ft. thick, is slowly crawling over the edge of a sheer 
precipice of dizzy height, from which falling fragments of ice are 


dashed to atoms below. We look down from the railway, clinging 
to the mountain-side, upon the river valley, which here, suddenly 
widening, holds between the dark pine-clad mountains 4 
mirror-like sheet of water, reflecting each peak and cliff 
with the most startling effect.” Some distance beyond is the 
wide, forest-covered valley of the Columbia River, with the 
mountains of the Selkirk Range, to be illustrated in the next 
Sketches by our Special Artist. 

British Colambia (including Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, 
and other islands along the coast) is that portion of Canada 
which looks out onthe Pacific Ocean. It is the only British 








SOURCE OF HOT SPRINGS AT BANFF. 
Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr, Melton Prior. 


territory on the western or Pacific Ocean side of the North 
American continent. There is abundant proof of the existence 
of great mineral wealth in British Columbia. Gold, coal, 
silver, iron, copper, galena, mercury, platinum, antimony, 
bismuth, molybdenum, plumbago, mica, and other minerals 
have been discovered in different parts of the province ; copper 
being very widely distributed. The rich valley of the Lower 
Fraser, or New Westminster district, is the largest) compact 
agricultural district. It is on the mainland shore, opposite 
the south-eastern portion of Vancouver Island. The surface 
of the lower part of the valley is little above the sea-level. 
This is the only large tract of choice agricaltural land, on the 
mainland of the North Pacific slope, that lies actually 
upon the ocean, with a shipping port in its midst. A 
navigable river cuts it through, which is sheltered at its 
mouth. The Canadian Pacific Railway, as already said, runs 
through the district. The river is full of salmon and other 
food-fish. and the district abounds with game. The delta 
lands and the clay loams can hardly be equalled for strength 
and richness, yielding great yields with comparatively careless 
cultivation. Much also of the interior is good farming land, 
and some highland districts afford very fine pasturage. The 


Sketches by our Speciat Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 


climate of British Columbia, in general, is much more temperate 
than the climate of any part of Canada lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Behring’s Straits, between America and 
Asia, are so narrow and shallow that not much of the icy 
Arctic current flows along the British Columbia coast. The 
Rocky Mountains, in British Columbia, trending north- 
westerly, keep off the cold north winds. Other causes of 
the temperate climate are the existence of a warm ocean 
current in the Pacific Ocean, which flows towards the coast ; 
the prevalent warm south-westerly winds from that ocean, 
which blow over the country ; and also the north and south 
direction of the principal valleys, up which warm air from the 
south is drawn. The forests yield a vast supply of timber, 
and the fisheries are of great value. The population of British 
Columbin is now about eighty thousand ; its capital is Victoria, 
in Vancouver Island. 
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SKETCHES IN MOROCCO. 


The military expedition performed this year by the Sultan of 
Morocco for the subjugation of the rebellious tribes in the 
mountain country of the interior has been repeatedly uoticed. 


A French artist, M. Gabriel Nicolet, who accompanied the 
expedition some days, and who saw the reception of the Sultan 
at Mequinez after his return, and when he visited certain 
famous Mussalman shrines to give thanks for his success, has 
furnished several drawings illustrative of those remarkable 
scenes. The one now presented is that of a portion of the 
Sultan's army marching up the rocky pass of the 
Oued (Wady) Mjouia, beneath the high mountain 
called the Djebel Tsougt, near which a fierce battle 
was fought with the warriors of the Aitchonkmans 
tribe, and the troops of his Highness were in some 
peril of defeat. 

In the provinces of Morocco nearer to the sea- 
coast. and usually accessible with entire safety to 
European visitors from Tangiers, the sports of wild- 
boar hunting, and of shooting quail, plover, and 
wild ducks, are enjoyed without interruption. We 
have received from an English artist and tourist, 
Mr. A. H. Berens, of London, the Sketches that 
appear on another page. He started from Tangiers, 
with three friends, on a hunting and shooting ex- 
cursion. They encamped first at Shurfa Bulaishish, 
where the horses and mules were tethered, the 
tents were pitched, and the party made themselves 
comfortable, while their Arab servants duly engaged 
in evening prayer. Dinner was prepared by their 
skilful cook, a black man, and they dined and 
rested well. On the morrow they went to look for 
the wild boar. An enraged beast of that kind, when 
found and approached by the sportsmen, made n 
furious charge, but was effectually stopped by a 
shot from the Artist's rifle. On their return to the 
encampment, our friends were much inconvenienced 
by a tropical downpour of rain. Another day was 
employed in the pursuit of feathered game. Our 
correspondent rode a long way through the marsh- 
land, intent on making a good bag; he found 
plenty of duck and teal, but getting over such bad 
ground was a tedious experience. Plover were 
abundant on the plain ; and he managed, by driving 
them up the wind, to bag several dozen of these 
birds. After the day's sport, and resting an hour or two in 
camp, he took a quiet nocturnal stroll, and got a sight of a 
family of porcupines feeding together, which he was careful 
not to alarm or disturb. 


The Lord Mayor has become President of the Thames 
Church Mission.—The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress have 
consented to their names being added to the list of the general 
comuinittee of the Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund, and contribu- 
ee on behalf of the fund will be received at the Mansion 

ouse. 

The fourth great terrier show (in conjunction with the Fox 
Terrier Club) has been held in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster, 
adjacent to the Royal Aquarium, and there were upwards of 
1000 entries, embracing terriers of all classes or denomina- 
tions, the whole exhibition being arranged and conducted by 
Mr. Charles Cruft. The Grand Challenge Cup has been gained 
by Mr. A. H. Clarke, of Nottingham. 

Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S, has presented to the Department of 
Science and Art a collection of sixty-eight radiometers and 
similar instruments for permanent exhibition in the science 
galleries at the South Kensington Museum. They illustrate 





SANITARIUM, UPPER HOT SPRINGS, BANFF. 


the steps by which Mr. Crookes was led to the construction of 
the radiometer, and to the production of motion and “4 
phosphorescence by streams of electrified molecules 1n hig 
vacua. Many of the instruments are of great historical interest. 

Inanimate pigeon shooting when introduced into ee 
country was rather pooh-poohed. then tolerated, and now bi : 
fair to become quite a popular amusement. Messrs. Cogswel 
and Harrison, of New Bond-street and the Strand, London, 
have lately brought out a new trap, the “ Swiftsure, which 
throwe a composition pigeon or saucer in a variety of ways— 
in fact, it may be considered as the finest thing of the ghee 
yet introduced. The “Swiftsure” was pitted against the 
American at the Royal Artillery Club, Woolwich, the hon. 
secretary reporting thus: — “The ‘Swiftsure’ was excellent 
and superior to the American; the former trap threw the 
pigeons much farther and better.” 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR oF “ DoroTHY Forster.” “CHILDREN OF GIREON,” 
“THE REVOLT or May,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


= ~ Was & numerous com- 
E pany gathered to- 
gether on the deck 
of the ship. By 
their dress they were 
country Jads; by their 
pale checks they were 
prison birds, like our- 
selves; by theirdismal 
faces they were, also, 
like ourselves, rebels 
condemned to the 
Plantations. Alas! 
how many of these 
poor fellows have re- 
turned to their homes, 
and how many lie in 
the graves of Jamaica, 
Virginia, and Barba- 
does’ Ax for prepar- 
ions for a voyage, not one 

could make any, cither 
of clothes or of provisions, 
Phere was not among the 
Whole company so much as a 
of clothes; nuy, there was not even 
a razor, and our faces were already bristling 
hormbly with the beards which before long 
male us look like so many Heyducs. 

Among them I presently discerned, tomy great surprise and 
joy, none other than Barnaby. His coat of scarlet was now so 
ragged and stained that neither colour nor original shape could 
be discerned, his rufflcs and cravat of lace were gone, and the 
scarlet sash which had formerly carried his hanger was gone 
also. Ina word, he was in rags and covercd with the dust of 
the road. Yet his jolly countenance showed a satisfaction 
which contrasted greatly with the dejection of his companions. 
He sniffed the scent of tar and ropes with a joy which was 
visible to all, and he contemplated the ship and her rigging 
with the air of one who is at home. . 

Then he saw us and shouted to us while he made his way 
roughly through the rest. 

“What cheer, ho! Humphrey, brave lad of boluses?’ 
never did any man grasp the hand of friend with greater 
vigour. ‘* This is better, 1 say, than the accursed prison, where 
one got never a breath of fresh air. -Here one begins to smell 
salt water and tarred rope, which is a downright wholesome 
sme}]. Already I feel hearty again. I would willingly drink 
a tankard or two of black beer. What, Robin, what? We are 
not going to be hanged after all. Lift up thy head, there- 
fore: is this atime for looking glum? We shall live to hang 
Judge Jeffreys yet '—what? Thy looks are but poorly, lad. Is it 
the prison or isit thy disappointment: That villain, Benjamin ! 
Hark ye, Robin,’’—some men's faces look black when they 
threaten but Barnaby’s grew broader, as if the contemplation of 
revenge made him the happier—‘‘ Hark ye, this is my busi- 
ness. Noone shall interfere with me inthis. Benjamin is my 
affair. No one but I myself must kill Benjamin; not you, 
Humphrey, because he is your cousin; nor you, Robin, because 
you must not kill Alice’s husband even to get back your own 
sweetheart."’| Barnaby spoke wisdom here: in spite of Robin’s 
vows he could not get Alice for himself by killing her husband, 
unworthy though he was. ‘‘ Benjamin,’’ he went on, ‘‘may 
call her wife, but if he seek to make her his wife, if I know 
Sis aright, he will mect his match. As for her safety, I am 
certain that she is safe. For why? Wherever there are folks 
of her religious kidney, there will she find friends. Cheer 
up, Robin! Soon or late I will kill this fine husband of hers.’’ 

But Robin shook his head. 

Barnaby then asked if I knew whither we were bound. I 
told him Barbadoes, according to the information given me by 
Mr. Penne. 

‘“Why,’’ said Barnaby rubbing his hands, ‘this is brave 
news, indecd. There is no place I would sooner choose. ’Tis 
a small island, to begin with: give me a small island, so that 
the sea runneth all round about and is everywhere within easy 
reach. Where there is the sea there are boats; where there 
are boats there are the means of escape. Cheer up, my lads! 
iknow the Spanish Main right well. Give me a tight boat, I 
care not how small, and a keg of water, and I will sail her 
anywhere. Ha! we are bound to Barbadoes, are we? This is 
truly brave news !"’ 

I asked him, next, what kind of place it was ? 

‘* It is a hot place,’’ he replied. ‘‘ A man is always thirsty, 
and there is plenty to drink except water, which is said to be 
scarce. But the merchants and the planters want none. They 
have wine of the best, of Spain and of France and of Madvira. 
Cider and strong ale they import from England. And drinks 
they make in the country—perino and mobbie—I remember— 
grippo and plantain wiue and kill-devil. ’Tis a rare country 
for drink, and many there be who dic of too much. Hold up 
thy head, Robin; we wil] drink damnation to Benjamin yet. 
But ‘tis I who shall kill him. Courage, J] say. What’ Our 
turn will come! ”’ 

I told him, then, what had been done with Mr. George 
Penne—namely, the ransom bought by the Rector for us all, 
and the letter which I carried to Mr. Penne’s correspondent. 

‘Why,’ he said, with some discontent, ‘‘ we shall not be 
long upon the island after all, and perhaps the money might 
have been better bestowed. But ’t was kindly done of the 
Rector. As for the banishment, I value it not one farthing. 
One place is as good as another; and, for my own part, I love 
the West Indies. We shall have our choice among thern all, 
because, where there are boats and the open sea, a man can 
go whithersoever pleaseth him best. The voyage out "he 
glanced round him—‘‘ will, I fear, be choking work—the 
rations will be short, there will be neither drink nor tobacco, 
and at nights we shall lie close. A more melancholy company 
[ never saw. Patience, my lads; our turn will come.’ 

Well, ’t was a special mercy that we had with us one man, 
it least, who preserved his cheerfulness, for the rest of the 
company were as melancholy as King James himself could 
have desired. Indeed, to look back upon the voyage is to 
recall the most miserable time that can be imagined, First of 
all, as | have said, we were wholly unprepared for a voyage, 
having nothing at all with us. Then we had bad weather at 
the outset, which not only made our people ill, but caused the 
biscuit to be mostly spoiled, so that before the end of the voyage 
a few peas with the sweepings of the biscuit-room, and some- 
times a little tough beef, was all our diet, and for drink 
nothing, not so much as a pannikin of beer, but water, and 
that turbid, and not too much of it. 

As for me, I kept my health chiefly by the method common 
among physicians—nuamely, by watching the symptoms of 
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others. Rut mostly was I concerned with the condition of 
Robin. For the poor lad, taking so much to heart the dreadful 
villainy which had been practised upon Alice, never once held 
up his head, and would talk and think of nothing else but of 
that poor maid. 

‘Where is she?’’ he asked a hundred times. ‘‘ Where hath 
she found a shelter and a hiding-place * How shall she escape 
the villain who will now do what he pleases since we are out 
of his way? And no help for her—not any until she die, or 
until he dies! And we cannot even send her a letter to con- 
sole her poor heart! Humphrey, it drives me mad to think 
that every day carries us further from her. If I could but be 
with her to protect her against her husband! Humphrey, 
Barnaby said well: I could not get her back to me over the 
dead body of her husband. But to protect her—to stand 
between her and the man she hath sworn to obey !”’ 

There is no more dangerous condition of the mind than 
that which we call despair. It is, I take it, a disease, and that 
of the most dangerous kind. I have observed many men in 
that condition. With some, the devil enters into them, find- 
ing all the doors open and unguarded ; nay, he even receives a 
warm welcome. With others it is as if the body itself was 
left without its armour—a cheerful and hopeful mind being 
certainly an armour against disease, capable of warding off 
many of those invisible arrows which are always flying about 
the air and striking us down with fevers, agues, calentures, and 
other pains and grievous diseases. 

I marvel that more of the men on board were not sick; for, 
to begin with, the water soon became thick and swarmed with 
wriggling creatures difficult to avoid in drinking; and then, 
though during the day we were allowed to be on deck (where the 
air was fresh even if the sun was hot), at night we were terribly 
erowded below, and lay too close for health or for comfort. 
However, we finally made Carlisle Bay and the port of Nt. 
Michael's or the Bridge. And ] must say this for Barnaby, 
that he maintained throughout the whole voyage his cheerful- 
ness, and that he never ceased to make his plans for escape, 
drawing on a paper, which he procured, a rough chart of the 
Spanish Main, with as many islands as he could remember. Of 
these there are hundreds, some desolate and safe for fugitives, 
some with neither water nor green trees, and some with springs 
and woods, wild fruit, land turtles on the shore, fish in the sea, 
and everything that man can desire. 

We made the land, after I know not how many weeks, one 
day in the forenoon. 

‘* Barbadoes,”’ said Barnaby, pointing to a little cloud far 
away on the horizon. ‘‘ Well; of this job I am wellnigh sick. 
To-morrow, if the wind holds, we shall have sailed round the 
island, and shall beat up for Carlisle Bay. Well, it is lucky 
for us that we have this letter of Mr. Peune’s. We will go—l 
know the place well—to the sign of the Rock and Turtle, kept 
by old Mother Rosemary, if she lives still, or, if she be dead, by 
one of her daughters—she had fifty daughters, at least, all 
buxom mulatto girls. There will we put off these filthy rags, 
have @ wash in a tub of fresh water, get shaven, and then with 
smooth chins and clean shirts we will sit down to a dinner such 
as the old woman knows how to make, a potato-pudding and 
Scots collops with Rhenish wine, and afterwards a cool cup of 
beveridge, which is nothing in the world but squeezed limes, 
with sugar and water, fit for such a womanly stomach as 
yours, Doctor. With this, and a pipe of tobacco, and perhaps 
a song and (when your Worship hath gone to bed) a dance 
from one of the girls—I say, my lad, with this I shall be 
ready to forget Sedgemoor and to forgive Judge Jeffreys. When 
we are tired of Barbadoes, we will take boat and sail away. I 
know one island, at least, where they care nothing for King 
James, Thither will we go, my lad.”’ 

Well; what we found at our port, and how we fared, was 
not quite as Barnaby expected and hoped, as you shall hear. 
But I must admire the cunning of the man Penne, who not 
only took from Alice—poor child !—all her brother's money, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty pounds or thereabouts 
(which you have read), on the pretext of bestowing it for the 
advantage of all, but also received two hundred guineas from 
Mr. Boscorel on the same pretence. This made in all four 
hundred and fifty pounds. And not one penny—not a single 
penny—of this great sum did the man spend upon the purpose 
for which it was given him. 

You have heard how the merchants and planters came 
aboard the ships which put in with servants and slaves, and 
how these are put for sale, one at a time. As was the sale 
described by Alice, just such was ours: though, I take it, 
our lads were not so miserable a company as were those on board 
her ship. Pale of cheek they looked, and dejected, and some 
were sick with various disorders, caused by the confinement of 
the prison or the sufferings of the vovage. They put us up 
one after the other, and we were sold. I forget what I myself 
fetched, and indced it matters not, save that many jests were 
passed at our expense, and that when one was put up—as 
Robin, for instance—who had been a Captain in the rebel 
army, the salesman was eloquent in praise of his rich and 
illustrious family who would never endure that this unfortu- 
nate man should continue in servitude. But Barnaby put his 
tongue in his cheek and laughed. 

When the sale was concluded, we were bundled into boats 
and taken ashore to the barracoon, of which you have heard 
from Alice. Here the same officer as read to her party the laws 
concerning servants and their duties, and the punishments 
which await transgressors, read them also to ourselves, 

‘* Faith,’’ Barnaby whispered, ‘‘ there will be great scoring 
of backs before many days are done, unless their bark is worse 
than their bite.”’ 

This business dispatched, I thought it was time to present 
my letter. Therefore I stepped forward, and informed the officer 
who, by reason of his gown and wig and the beadles who were 
with him, [ judged to be some lawyer, that, with my cousin and 
another, [held a letter which should hold us frec from servitude. 

‘Ay, ay,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Where is that letter?” 

So I gave it to him. ’Twas addrexsed to one Jonathan 
Polwhele, and enjoined him to receive the three prisoners, 
named Humphrey Challis. Robin Challis, and Barnaby Eykin, 
to pay for them such sums as would reasonably be required to 
redeem them from servitude, and to advance them such moneys 
as they would want at the outset for maintenance, the whole 
to be accounted for in Mr. Jonathan Polwhele’s next despatches 
to his obedient, much obliged servant, G. P. 

“Sir. said the officer, when he had read the letter 
through, ‘ this epistle is addressed to one Jonathan Polwhele. 
ee is no merchant or planter of that uame on the whole 
island.’ 

He gave me back the letter. ‘If this,’’ he said, ‘ is all 
you have to show, there is no reason why you and your friends 
should not march with the rest.”’ ; 

Truly, we had nothing else to show. Not only was there 
no one named Polwhele on the island, but there never had 
been anyone of that name. Therefore it was plain that we 
had been tricked, and that the man George Penne was a 
villain. Alas! poor Barnaby! Where now were his cool 
cups and his pipe of tobacco’ Then the officer beckoned to a 
gentleman—a sober and grave person—standing near, and 
spoke to him. 

‘* Gentienien,’” said the merchant, ‘‘ permit me to read this 
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letter. So, itis the handwriting of Mr. George Penne, which 
I know well. There is here some strange mistake. The letter 
is addressed to Mr. Jonathan Polwhele; but there is no one 
of that name in the place. I am myself Mr. Penne’s corre- 
spondent in this island. My name, gentlemen, is Sefton, not 
Polwhele.”’ 

‘*Sir,’’ I said, ‘‘do you know Mr. Penne? "’ 

‘*] have never seen him. He consigns to my care, once 
or twice a year, a cargo of transported servants, being rogues 
and thieves sent here, instead of to the gallows. He ships 
them to my care, I say, as he hath shipped the company 
arrived this morning; and I sell them for him, taking for my 
share a percentage, as agreed upon, and remitting to him the 
balance in sugar and tobacco.”’ 

‘Ts there no letter from him ?”’ 

‘“There is a letter in which he advises me of s0 many 
rebels consigned to me, in order to be sold. Some among them, 
he says, were Captains and officers in Monmouth’s army, and 
some are of good family, among whom he especially names 
Robin and Humphrey Challis. But there is not a word about 
ransom.”’ 

“‘Sir,’’ I said, knowing nothing as yet of Alice and her 
money, ‘‘two hundred guineas have been paid to Mr. Penne 
by the Rev. Philip Boscorel, Rector of Bradford Orcas, in the 
county of Somerset, for our ransom.’’ 

‘* Nothing is said of this,’’ he replied gravely. ‘“‘ Plainly, 
gentlemen, without despatches from Mr. Penne I cannot act 
for you. You have a letter. It is written by that gentleman ; 
it is addressed to Mr. Polwhele; it says nothing about Bar- 
badoes, and would seive for Jamaica or for Virginia. So great 
asumas two hundred guineas cannot have been forgotten. I 
exhort you, therefore, to patience untilother letters arrive. Why, 
two hundred guineas would have gone far to redeem you all 
three, and to maintain you for a great while. Gentlemen, I 
an grieved for you, because there is, for the present, no help for 
it, but that you must go with the planter who hath bought 
you, and obvy his orders. I will, however, send to Mr. Penne 
an account of this charge, and I would ndvise that you lose no 
time in writing to your friends at home.’’ 

‘‘ Heart up, lad!’ cried Barnaby, for I turned faint upon 
this terrible discovery and would have fallen but he held me 
up. ‘Patience! our turn will come.”’ 

‘Write that letter,’’? said the merchant again. ‘“ Write 
that letter quickly, so that it may go with the next vessel. 
Otherwise, the work is hard, and the heat is great.’’ So he 
turned and left us. 

‘*Courage, man!’’ said Barnaby. ‘To every dog his day. 
If now, for five minutes only I could have my thumb on 
Mr. Penne’s windpipe and my fingers round his neck! And 
[ thought to spend the evening joyfully at Mother Rosemary’s ! 
Courage, lad! I have seen already,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ a dozen 
boats in the bay, any one of which will serve our turn.’’ 

But Robin paid no heed, whatever happened. He stood up 
when his name was called, and was sold without showing 
any emotion. When we found that we had been tricked he 
seeined as if he neither heard nor regarded. 

When all was ready we were marched, twenty in number, 
along a white and dusty road, to our estate. By great good 
fortune—rather by Providence—we were all bought by the same 
master. He was, itis true, a bad man; but to be bought all 
together was a happiness which we could not expect. He 
bought us all because he understood that we belonged to the 
same family (and that one of position), in the hope of receiving 
substantial ransom. This man rode with us, accompanied by 
two overseers (these were themselves under the same scntence) 
who cracked their whips continually, and cursed us if we 
lagged. Their bark was worse, we afterwards found, than 
their bite; for it was only in the master’s presence that they 
behaved thus brutishly, and in order to curry favour with him 
and to prevent being reduced again to the rank of those who 
served in the field. There was no doubt, from the very outset, 
that we were afflicted with a master whose like, [ would hope, 
is not to be found upon the island of Barbadoes. Briefly, he 
was one whose appearance, voice, and manner, all alike pro- 
claimed him openly to all the world as a drunkard, a protii- 
gate, anda blasphemer. A drunkard he was of that kind who 
are seldom wholly drunk and yet are never sober; who begin 
the day with a glass and go on taking more glasses all day 
long, with small ale for breakfast, strong ale and Madeira for 
dinner, a tankard in the afternoon, and for supper more strong 
ale and Madcira; and before bed another tankard. As for 
compassion, or tenderness, or any of the virtues which a man 
who holds other men in slavery ought to possess, he had none 
of them. 

Let me speak of him with no more bitterness than is 
necessary. We have, I think, all forgiven him, and he hath 
long since gone to a place where he can do no more harm to 
any, but awaiteth judgment— perhaps, in the sure and certain 
hope of which the funeral service speaks—but this is open to 
doubt. 

When we were arrived at the estate, the Mastir dis- 
mounted, gave his horse to a negro, and ordered us to be drawn 
upinline. — 

He then made a short speech. He said that he had bought 
us, rebels and villains as we were, and that he meant to get 
his money’s worth out of us or he would cut us all to pieces: 
other things he told us, which I pass over because they were 
but repetitions of this assurance. He then proceeded to 
examine us in detail. When he came to me he cursed and 
swore because he suid he had been made to pay for a sound, 
proper man, and had got a crookback for his bargain. I told 
him that, with submission, he might find the crco'sback, 
who wa: a physician, a more profitable bargain than many & 
stronger man. 

‘What?’ he roared. ‘‘ Thou arta physician, eh? Wouldst 
slink out of the field-work and sit idle among bottles and 
boluses? John ’’—he turned to one of the overseers—‘' pay 
particular attention, I command thee, to this learned physi- 
cian. If he so much as turn round in his work make his 
shoulders smart.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, Sir,”’ said the overseer. 

‘And what art thou, Sirrahy ’? He turned next to Barnaby. 
‘‘ Another learned physician, no doubt — or a Divine, a Bishop 
likely, or a Dean at the least ?”’ 

“As for what I was,” sa'd Barnaby, “that is neither here 
nor there. For what Iam? I suppose I am your servant for 
ten years, or until our pardons are sent us.”’ 

“Thou art an impudent dog, I dare swear,” returned the 
master. ‘I remember, now. ‘hou wast a Captain in the rebel 
army, once a sailor. Well, take care, lest thou taste the cat. 

‘Gentlemen who are made to taste the cat,”’ said Barnaby, 
‘Care apt to remember the taste of it when their time 18 up. 

“What?” he cried. ‘You dare to threaten? Take that— 
and that !’’ and so began to belabour him about the head. 7 
trembled lest Barnaby should return the blows. But he di 
not. He only held up his arm to protect his head, an 
presently, when the master desisted, he shook himself like 
a dog. + 
“T promise you I shall remember the taste of that wood, 
he said quietly. ee 

The master looked as if he would renew the cudgelling, 5U 
thought better of it. 


—— 
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“Sixty pounds a-piece, Gentlemen, will purchase your frcedom, Till then, the fields. And no difference between white and black; but one whip for both.’ We made no reply, 
but took the hoes which were given out to us, 
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Then, without more violence, we were o-rigned our quarters. 
A cottage or hut was given to us. We were served with 
a hammock and a rug each: a pannikin, basin, spoon and 
platter for each ; a Monmouth cap; two shirts, common and 
coarse; two pairs of canvas breeches, and a puir of shoes for 
cech --s0 that we looked for all the world like the fellows who 
live Oy loading and unloading the ships in the port of Bristol. 
Yet the change after the long voyage was grateful. They 
served us next with some of the stuff they call loblollie, and 
then the night fell and we lay down in our hammocks, which 
were certainly softer than the planks of the ship, and then fell 
fast asleep in aan of the humming and the biting of the 
merrywings, and so slept till the break of day. 





CHAPTER XL. 
WITH THE HOF. 


Before it was daylight we were aroused by the discordant clang 
of a bell: work was about to begin. 

In these latitudes there is little twilight; the day begins as 
it ends, with a kind of suddenness. I arose, being thus 
summoned, and looked out. Long rays of light were shooting 
up the sky from the east, and, though the stars were still 
visible, the day was fast breaking. In a few moments it 
became already so light that [ could see across the yard— 
or what the Italians would call the piazza—with its ragged 
bonannow - leaves, the figures of our fellow slaves moving 
about the huts, and hear their voices. Alas! sad and melan- 
choly are the voices of those who work upon his Majesty’s 
Plantations. Two old negresses went about among the new- 
comers carrying a bucketfull of their yellow mess, which they 
distributed among us, and giving us to understand that this 
bowl of yellow porridge, or loblollie, made out of Indian 
corn, was all we should have before dinner. ‘They also gave us 
to understand in their broken English, which is tar worse than 
the jargon talked by some of our country people, that we 
should have to prepare our own nicals for the future, and that 
they would show us how to make this delectable mess. 

‘‘Kat it,”? said Barnaby; ‘‘a pig is better fed at home. 
Eat it, Robin, Jest thou faint in the sun. Perhaps there will 
be something better for dinner. Heigho! only to think of 
Mother Rosemary’s, where I thought to lie last night! 
Patience, lads!” 

One would not seem to dwell too long on the simple fare of 
convicts, therefore [ will say, once for all, that our rations 
consisted of nothing at all but the Indian meal and of salt 
beef or salt fish. ‘The old hands and the negro slaves know 
how to improve their fare in many ways, and humane masters 
will give their servants quantities of the fruits such as 
grow here in great abundance—as plantains, lemons, lymes, 
bonannows, guavas, and the like. And many of the black 
slaves live small gardens behind their huts, where they grow 
onions, yams, potatoes, and other things which they cultivate 
on Sundays. ‘I'hey are all great thieves also, stealing, when- 
ever they can, poultry, eggs, and fruit, so that they grow fat 
and sleek, while the white servants daily grow more meagre, 
and full into diseases by reason of the poorness of their food. 
Then, as to drink, there are many kinds of drink (apart from the 
wines of Spain, Portugal, Canary, Madeira, and France) made in 
the country itself, such as mobbie, which is a fermented liquor of 
potatoes ; and perino, from the liquor of chewed cassavy root ; 
punch, which is water and sugar left to work for ten days ; 
rum, which is distilled in every Ingenio, and is a spirit as strong 
as brandy, and said tobe more wholesome. Those who have been 
long in the island, even the servants, though without a penny, 
know how and where to get these drinks; and since there is 
no consoler, to the common sort, so good as strong drink, those 
who are able to drink every day of these things become some- 
what reconciled to their lot. 

‘‘Come out, ye dogs of rebels and trajtors!’’ It was the 
loud and harsh voice of the master himself, who thus dis- 
turbed us at our breakfast. "Twas his custom thus to rise 
early, aud to witness the beginning of the day's work. And 
’twas his kindly nature which impelled him thus to welcome 
and encourage his newly-bought slaves. ‘' Come out, [ say! 
Ye shall now show of what stuff ye are made. Instead of 
pulling down your lawful King, ye shall pull up your lawful 
master and make him rich. If ye never did a day’s work in 
your lives, ye shall now learn the how by the must. Come 
forth, I say, ye lazy, guzzling skulkers.”’ 

‘Ay, ay,’’ said Barnaby, leisurely scraping his bowl, ‘‘ we 
are like, indeed, to be overfed here.’’ He rolled sailor fashion 
out of the hut. 

‘‘ Bamaby,’’ I said, ‘‘ for God’s sake say nothing to anger 
the master! There is no help but in patience and in hope.”’ 

So we, too, went forth. The master, redfaced as he was, 
looked as if he had been drinking already. 

‘‘So,”’ he cried, ‘here is the learned physician. Your health, 
Doctor. And here is the gallant Captain, who was once a 
sailor. The airof the fields, Captain, will remind you, perchance, 
of the quarter-deck. ‘This young gentleman looks so gallant 
and gay that I warrant he will ply the hoe with a light and 
frolick heart. Your healths, gentlemen. Hark ye now. You 
are come of a good stock, I hear. Therefore have I bought 
you at a great price, looking to get my money back and more. 
Some planters would suffer you to lie at your ease cockered up 
with bonavist and Macleira till the money comcs. As for me, 
I shall now show you what you will continue to do, unless the 
money comes. Therefore you will at once, I doubt not, ask 
for paper and pen and presently write. Sixty pounds a-piece, 
gentlemen—-not one penny less—will purchase your freedom. 
Till then, the fields. And no difference between white and 
black ; but one whip for both.”’ 

We made no reply, but took the hoes which were given out 
to us and marched with the rest of the inclancholy troop. 

There were as many blacks as whites. We were divided 
into gangs; with every gang a driver armed with a whip, 
and over all the overseers, who, by their severity, showed 
their zeal for the master. The condition of slavery hath in it 
something devilish, both for those who arc slaves and those 
who are masters. The former it drives into despair, and fils 
with cunning, dishonesty, treachery, and revenge. Why, the 
black slaves have been known to rise in rebellion, and while they 
had the power have inflicted tortures unheard-of upon their 
masters. The latter it makes crucl and unfceling ; it tempts 
them continually to sins of all kinds; it puts into their power 
the lives, the bodics—nay, the very souls—of the poor folk whom 
they buy. I do maintain, and conceal not my opinion, that 
no man ought, in a Christian country, to be a slave except for 
a term of years, and then for punishment. I have been my- 
self a slave, and I know the misery and the injustice of the 
condition. But it is idle to hope that the planters will abandon 
this means of cultivating their estates, and it is certain that in 
hot countries no man will work except by compulsion. 

The whip carried by the driver is a dreadful instrument, 
long, thick, and strongly plaited, with a short handle. It is 
coiled and slung round the shoulders when it is not being used 
to terrify or to punish, and I know well that its loud crack 
produces mind a sensation of fear and of horror such 
3d never cause even to a coward. The fellows are also 
Bly dextrous in the use of it: they can inflict a 
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punishment not worse than the flogging of a schoolboy; or, 
With no greater outward show of strength, they will cut and 
gash the flesh like a Russian executioner with the cruel instru- 
ment which they call the knout. ; 

For slight offences, such as laziness or carelessness in the 
field, the former is administered ; but for serious offences, the 
latter. One sad execution (I caunot call it less) I myself 
witnessed. What the poor wretch had done I know not, but 
1 can never forget his piercing shrieks as the whip cut into 
the bleeding flesh. This is not punishment: it is savage 
and revengeful cruelty. Yet the master and the overseers 
looked on with callous eyes. 

They marched us to a field about half a mile from our 
village or camp, and there, drawing us up in line, set 
us to work. Our task was with the hoe, to dig out square 
holes, each of the same depth and size, in which the sugar 
canes are planted, a small ~1cce of old cane being laid in each. 
These holes are cut with regularity and exactness, in long 
lines and equally distant from each other. It is the driver's 
business to keep all at work at the same rate of progress, so 
that no one should lag behind, no one should stop to rest or 
breathe, no one should do less than his neighbours. The poor 
wretches with bent bodies streaming with their exertions, 
speedily become afflicted with a burning thirst; their legs 
tremble; their backs grow stiff and ache; their whole bodies 
become full of pain; and yet they may not rest nor stand 
upright to breathe a while, nor stop to drink, until the driver 
calls a halt. From time to time the negroes—inen and women 
alikc—were dragged out of the ranks and laid on the ground, 
three or four ata time, to receive lashes for not making the holes 
deep enough or fast enough. At home, one can daily sce the 
poor creatures flogged in Bridewell; every day there are 
rugues tied to the cart-wheel and flogged wellnigh to 
deuth ; but a ploughman is not flogged for the badness 
of his furrow, nor is a cobbler flogged because he maketh 
his shoon ill. And our men do not shriek and scream so 
wildly as the negroes, who are un ignorant people and have 
never learned the least self-restraint. It was horrid also to 
see how their bodies were scarred with the marks of old 
flozgings and branded with letters to show by whom they had 
been bought. <As for our poor fellows, who had been brave 
recruits in Monmouth’s army, they trembled at the sight and 
worked all the harder; yet some of them with the tears in 
their eyes, to think that they should be brought to such a 
dismal fate and to herd with these poor, ignorant, black 

eople. 

was the design of the master to set us to the very hardest 
work from the beginning, so that we should be the more 
anxious to get remission of our pains. For it must not be 
supposed that all the work on the estate was so hard and 
irksome as that with the hoc—which is generally kept for the 
strongest and hardest of the negroes, men and women. ‘There 
are many other employments: some are put to weed the canes, 
scme to fell wood, some to cleave it, some to attend the 
Ingenio, the boiling-house, the still-house, the curing-house , 
some to cut the maize, some to gather provisions, of bonavist, 
maize, yams, potatoes, cassavy, und the like. Some for the 
smith’s forge; some to attend to the oxen and sheep; some to 
the camels and assinegoes, and the like: so that had the 
master pleased he might have set us to work better fitted to 
English gentlemen. Well, his greediness and cruclty were 
defeated, as you shall presently see. As for the domestic economy 
of the estate, there were on it 500 acres ot land, of which 200 
were planted with sugar, 80 for pasture, 120 for wood, 30 for 
tobacco, 5 for ginger, and as many for cotton wool, and 70 
for provisions—viz., corn, potatoes, plantains, cassavy, and 
bonavist—with a few for fruit. There were ninety-six negroes, 
two or three Indian women with their children, and twenty- 
eight Christian servants, of whom we were three. 

At eleven o’clock we were marched back to dinner. At 
one we went out again, the sun being at this time of the 
day very fierce, though January is the coldest month in the 
yeur. We worked till six o’clock in the evening, when we 
returned. 

‘This,’’ said Robin, with a groan, ‘‘is what we have now 
to do every day for ten years.”’ 

‘Heart up, lads!’’ said Barnaby; ‘our time will come. 
Give me time to tum round, as a body may say. Why, the 
harbour is full of boats. Let me get to the port and look 
round a bit. If we had any money now—but that is past 
praying for. Courage and patience! Doctor, you hoe too 
fast: no one looks tor zeal. Follow the example of the black 
fellows, who think all day long how they shall get off with as 
little work as possible. As for their lush, I doubt whether 
they dare to lay it about us, though they may talk. Because 
you sce, even it we do not escape, we shall some time or other, 
through the Rector’s efforts, get a pardon, and then we are 
gentlemen again ; and when that moment arrives, J will make 
this master of ours tight, willy-nilly, and I will kill him, d’ye 
see, before | go home to kill Benjamin.” 

He then went on to discourse (cither with the hope of raising 
our spirits or because it cheered his mind just to set them 
forth) upon his plans for the means of escape. 

‘\A boat,’’ he said, ‘I can seize. There are many which 
would serve our purpose. But a boat without victuals would 
be of little use. One would not be accused of stealing, yet we 
may have to brenk into the store and take therefrom some beef 
or biscuit. But where to store our victuals’ We may have a 
voyage of three or four hundred knots before us. That is 
nothing fora tight little boat when the hurricane season is 
over. We have no compass cither—I must lay hands upon a 
compass. The first Saturday night I will make for the port 
and cast about. Lift up your head, Robin. Why, man, all bad 
times pass if only one hath patience.”’ 

It was this very working in the field by which the master 
thought to drive us into despair, which caused in the long run 
our deliverance, and that in the most unexpected manner. 

!To be continued.) 


Mr. Richard Arthur Bosanquet, youngest son of the late 
Mr. Samuel Richard Bosanquet, of Dingestow Court, Mon- 
mouth, and Ruth Rivers ‘lhompson, eldest daughter of 
Sir A. Rivers Thompson, K.C.S.1.. late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, were married on Nov. 15 at St. Jude's, South 
Kensington. Mr. W. F. Courthope accompanied the bride- 
groom as best man. The bride was given away by her father. 
here were seven bridesmaids—Misses Dora, Rachel, and Bertha 
Rivers Thompson, sisters of the bride; and Miss Bosanquet, 
Miss Lloyd, and Misses Ethel and Lilian Bosanquet, nieces of 
the bridegroom. 


Science teaches us that salt meat has considerably less 
nutritive power than fresh meat. The same principle applies 
in a higher degree to liquid extracts of meat, or so-called 
beef-tea, or bouillons. According to analysis by Dr. Rudolf 
Sendtner, published by the Royal Analytical Institute of 
Munich, most of these liquid extracts contain only a very 
small proportion of real extract of meat, but an enormous 
quantity of salt ; and Dr. Sendtner obtained as a result that 
= a oerenys aba of meat contains no added salt, 

, nently. that beef-tea mud is ; 
extract is of great nutritive valuc. ae 
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“HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE FLOCK.” 


The sweet little stranger, the most innocent of human lambs, 
whom the sheep are looking at with natural surprise, has been 
carried to the field by the shepherd’s wife, bringing perhaps 
her husband’s dinner. Laid on the grass and carefully wrapped 
up in shawls, guarded by the faithful dog who is the trusty 
and familiar friend of the flock, this tender babe will slumber 
in safety, and the fresh air will do him good. We are told, by 
the title of the picture, that it is “his first visit,” and he is 
scarcely yet old enough to notice the difference between sheep 
and dog. Happy is the child whose infant experiences are 
those of pastoral life, not of street guttere, rattling wheels, a 
chimney-smoke sky, a din of coarse, brawling voices, and the 
sordid strife of town! This picture, by Mr. S. G. Carter, was 
much admired at the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours’ last 
exhibition. 








‘The official returns of the Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Brigade 
for the year which closed on Oct. 31, show that the corps has 
the large number of 2404 officers and men on the roll, of whom 
2380 are efficients. The total of officers and sergeants earning 
the extra capitation grant is 212, and 32 officers have passed in 
tactics. 

The three-days’ military féte at the Royal Aquarium—the 
proceeds of which go towards the erection of a drill-hall for 
the 2nd London Rifle Volunteers—was brought to a conclusion 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 17, in the presence of a large 
audience. In the various competitions, such as boxing, fencing, 
tugs-of-war, both volunteers and regulars took part; and the 
concluding item in a long programme was a display of mimic 
warfare. This gave great satisfaction. 

Miss Grace Hawthorne has kindly given permission for a 
ticket benefit at the Royal Princess's Theatre for all morning 
and evening performances from Monday, Nov. 19, to Friday, 
Nov. 30, on behalf of the Christ Church East London Half- 
penny Dinners. All tickets bought direct of Mrs. Priscilla Jay, 
Christ Church Vicarage, Watney-street, E., will benefit the 
charity. Last year over 40,000 dinners were provided for 
£131 128. bd., including all working expenses and a new cooker. 


The Copley medal of the Royal Society has this year been 
awarded to Professor Huxley, in recognition of his investi- 
gations into the morphology and histology of vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals, and for bis services to biological science 
in general during many past years ; the Rumford medal is to 
be yiven to Professor ‘lacchini, renowned for his researches 
in solar physics ; and the Davy medal to Mr. Crookes, for his 
researches on the electric discharge in high vacua. 

Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., presided over a large gathering 
at the Lambeth Baths on Nov. 17, when the twenty-seventh 
series of winter meetings was opened. He expressed his sym- 
pathy with a movement the object of which was the recreation 
and social amelioration of the people. He was glad to observe 
in South London a general desire to establish free libraries, 
polytechnic institutions, people's parks, and picture galleries. 
Mr. Causton, M.P., Mr. W. A. M‘Arthur, Mr. J. H. Raper, and 
Mr. G. Howlett also addressed the meeting. 








Ready December 3, 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


COMPLETE STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Entitled ** PAUL JONES’S ALIAS,” 
Tlustrated by A. FORESTIER, 


“TWO CHRISTMAS EVES.” By MASON JACKSON. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by G. D. LESLIE, R.A, A. FORESTIER, STANLEY BERKELEY, 
LUCIEN Davis, FE. Horkins, A. QUINTON, 
W. WEEKEs, G. P. JACUMB-Huob, Louls WALN, and others, 
THREE PRESENTATION PICTURES IN COLOURS, 
Printed in the Finest Style of Chromo-Lithography: 
A DAUGHTER OF EVE, By L. WALLER. 
A HUNTING WE WILL GO. By C. 'P. GARLAND. 
CHARMING KATE. By FLORENCE GRAVIER, 

VERSES TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS. By JOHN LASH LATEY. 


ONE SHILLING; Inland Parcel Post, Threepence. 
INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 











Vow ready, 
J ELUSTRATED LOXDON A UMANACK FOR 1889. 


SIX PICTURES IN CHROMO. 


1~—-TOM TITS, 4.—THE CAPTIVE. 
2.--KOBIN KEDBREASTS, | 3.—MICHAELMAS GEESE. 
3—-DORUTHY. jH-WAITING FORK DINNER, 
Monthly Calendsrs—Tahbles of Duration of Sunlight —Diagrams of Duration of 
Moonlight—High-water Tables—Festivals, Seasons, ‘Terms, Symbols, &e.— 
Astrotonucal Gcctarences for [ss Eclipses. &c. 
By JAS. GLAISHER, Bay, F.is., &c. 

Useful Statistics for Reference throughout the Year—National Income and 
Expenditure -Governmeot | Oftices—Postal Information—Stampas, Duties, and 
Licenses—Puablie Acts jsiesed during tksk—Notable Occurrences, Events, and 
Obituary during 1as7-4—Hospitala und Chanties of Landon. By JABEZ HOGG, Esy. 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
In Pictorial Cover, 
Price ONE SHILLING; Postage, Twopence - Halfpenny. 
Published at the Office of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, 198, Strand, 
Post-Ofice Orders, &¢., Payable to INGRAM BROTHERS, 














Ready November 26, 
THE CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, 


CONSIBTING OF A 
CHILDREN’S STORY, entitled “ The Golden Horseshoes.” 
By HORACE LENNARD. — INustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Superbly Printed on Superfine Paper. 
WITH A PRESENTATION PICTURE, 
Entitled ““RED RIDING HOOD.” 


Painted by G, HILLYARD SWINSTEAD, anid accepted for Exhibition by the 
Roya) Academy. 





ONE SHILLING ; Inland Parcel Post, Threepence. 
INGRAM BROTHERS, 118, STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
WINTER LIFE. 
Now that the “ sere and yellow " season is almost on the wane, 


life in the fields appears to be settling down into its winter 


moods and tenses. Bare fields and naked branches will soon 
be the normal state of things out-of-doors, and on| y the ever- 
greens will remain to remind us of the rosy timeof year. The 
puzzle of life includes among its many details the considera- 
tion of the manner in which plants which do not die down 
after a single season's life, contrive to husband their vital 
resources. and to survive through winter's cold until the next 
spring calls forth their energies anew. From a thought such 
as this, one’s mind careers forth to make further inquiries 
abont animals that seem to repose during the cold season 
in that state of life to which learned folk apply the 
term “hibernation.” The cold season is the zero-time of 
vitality. When we think of the results which winter 
naturally brings to Life's children, we may gain some idea 
of the effects upon this “fine old world of ours” of 
glacial epochs and ice ages, which, after all, were bat winters 
on @ big, if somewhat erratic, scale. Seasonal variations, to 
use an apt term of science, mean much, or everything. to 
animals and plants. Cold and heat are Nature's chief con- 
ditions, under which all her children live and flourish, or, 
contrariwise, succumb and perish. Life in one phase may be 
extinguished by cold; the advent of winter is the death- 
warrant for many animals and plants. Others, again, have 
learned to tide over the cold and the snow. They have acquired 
a more determined vitality than their less robust and more 
transient neighbours, and they contrive to husband resources 
and to eke out subsistence until the warmer days bring them 
once again into their safe havens. The difference between 
living things which are annuals, to use the gardener’s term, 
and those which are perennial, to my mind, merely expresses 
the result of some fortunate habit or other on the part of the 
temporary and persistent organisms respectively. Once upon 
a time. they contrived to tide over the cold season, in twos 
and threes, and by virtue of transmitted vigour, have come 
to number their days in years, in place of months. 

What is true of plants holds good of animals also. A 
juvenile friend of mine, who, like most children, is a most 
pertinent questioner about Nature's ways and works, asked me 
lately, as a person likely to know, * Where do the flies go to in 
winter?" Tam afraid my somewhat evasive reply disappointed 
my interrogator, and invested him with a certain amount of 
disrespect for the universality and completeness of scientific 
knowledge, which I trast he will amend and correct as 
the days pass over his head. In truth, he might as 
well have asked me “Where all the pins go to?” in 
so far as the possibility of an accurate reply is concerned. 
That flies must hibernate somewhere and somehow is evident. 
Knowing that Owne rirum er viro, as old Redi put it three 
hundred years ago, is arule of Nature which seems to want 
even the proverbial exception, one must presume, logically, 
that the flies of each year transmit their likeness onwards to 
the next. You cannot, on the clear principle of dr nihilo 
nthil fit, geta fresh crop of flies out of nothing. Therefore, 


either parent insects or preserved eggs (in a zoological sense) | 


must see each winter and spring out and over, and mnst wake 
up into active life in the summer, when the social nuisances 
buzz about our ears, tickle our noses, scratch onr furniture 
with their tongues, and drown themselves in the cream by 
way of adding insult to injury. I read the other dav of some 
prying human being who, in the course of an investigation in 
his housetops, came upon crowds of lethargic flies clustered on 
the rafters of hisdomicile. Doubtlese, these were the survivors 
of the fly-paper, spider. and towel-crusades of summer. ‘There 
8 more In such a discovery than meets the eye. Instinct, 
blind. it may be. but all the more unerring on that account, 
ler these belated flies to hide themselves in a place where their 
winter slumbers were unlikely to be disturbed. Save when a 
cistern has to be cleaned ont (aduty which, unfortunately, Pater- 
familias is not given to regard at all ana necessity for health) 
humanity, unlike the cats, rarely ventures towards the tiles. The 
winter sleep of the flies is undisturbed. Comatose as a drugged 
man, the fly adheres to the rafters, and snores all through the 
cold. Life dies down, but is not extinguished. Then. when 
the warm weather arrives, fi y-anatomy receives a physiological 
fillip. The heart begins to beat more quickly, and fiv-nature 
awakes to the notion that “ things are getting lively.” as the 
boys say. Then hunger asserts its universal away. Cautiously, 
one by one, we can imagine the half-frozen flies thawing 
themselves in the sunshine. We know how they do appear 
at first, by twos and threes, and how they gradually increase 
in numerical strength by leaps and starts. And so, in a week 
or two, the rafters will be deserted, and the beyinnings of a 
fresh summer-population will make their advent from the 
crop of eggs that has been deposited and developed with all 
the industry inherent in the reviving colony. 

Science may lead us, by aid of parallels, a little nearer stiJ} 
towards this problem of habit as influencing the successful 
tiding over of life’s hard times and seasons. For one thing, 
we know of many instances and examples of living things 
surviving the extremes of heat and cold. There are germs 
you may boil for lengthened periods, but which revive and 
mnuitiply when they cool down. There are plants which 
flonrish in dreary Arctic wastes amid perpetual ice and snow. 
All we seem to require for recovery from untoward conditions, 
as the fashionable physician puts it to his gouty patient, is 
“ Elasticity of constitution" ; and it is not to be denied that some 
animals and plants fully illustrate this desirable constitutional 
quality. There is a group of animalcules, for example, known 
ns the Rotifera, or “ wheel-animalcules.” They were first made 
known to science by old Leeuwenhoek, a Dutchman, who was 


among the first to take to grinding microscope-lenses. He 
found them in the débris of the gutters on his house-roof, and 
igured their “ wheels,” from which the animaleules derive 


their name. These “ wheels” do not revolve, however. but are 


simply discs fringed with vibrating threads or cilia, and by 


their aid the animalcules swim freely in their native 
waters. Experiment has shown us that these wheel- 
bearers possess an “ elasticity of constitution” to be 


admired and envied. You can dry them up from the micro- 
scope-slide on which they are careering in all their 
activity. You may keep them for weeks, months, or even 
years in this desiccated state, dried and parched as mummies : 
yet, upon the application of a little moisture. they resume all 
the functions of life with renewed vigour. Now, a wheel- 
animalcule is much more than a speck of protoplasm. It isa 
highly-organised animal, with nerves, digestive apparatus, 
and so forth, all complete, In what state or condition it exists 
as the dried atom, I know not. Science calls this state one of 
“dormant vitality” ; but that, of course, is a mere name, and 
explains nothing, Yet the case of the “ wheel-bearers ” teaches 
us a lesson regarding life at large. Somehow or other they 
have succeeded in resisting heat and cold, dryness, and other 
conditions injurious to life at large. Their higher and lower 
neighbours, who live on through winters to succeeding springs 
and summers, have only imitated the “ wheel-bearers ” afar off, 
in that they resist the chill which sends countless numbers of 
their fellows to their graves. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be wddreased to the Chess Editor. 


W HEATZMAX (Aberdare).—Your problem is neat, but very elementary insdea. It 
18 position of a type as old aa the hitts, 


Mrs W J BArap.—Further examination of your problem leads us to think it 
scarcely docs you justice, We should like that in three moves in exchange. 

W Parsons.—In both problema White's play is what we would call “ brutal.” Black 
has no resources le ding to other interesting mating positions, and White just 
carries ont what he threatens. 

Dz Law (SheMeld).—Thauks for problem, which shall receive due attention. 

Dr HoOcLpswonrth (Birmingham).—No; Black replies by lL. P to K 3rd. 

LIKUTENANT-COLONRL LORAINE.—J. Wado, Tavistock-strect, Covent-garden, W.C, 

BW La Motue (New York).—Many thanks for corrected diagram. The other was 
under grave suspicion, but we bad pot cxhanstively examined it. 

BLAtk H Cocurann.—1, Q to R 3th, 

E B Scuwayy.— Apply to D, Nutt, Strand, W.C. 


J De Lanrrnt.—1. There is no cnstavary romuneration. 2% It ia not approved 
of. & The solution is qnite unnecessary, 


Benard R¥YNOID8.—A casnal inspection of your problem favourshly improsses 
us, and it is marked for further examination witha view to pullication. 


G J SLATRU.—They are very acceptable, and shall have early publicity. 


CK, Dr D, AND OTHERS.—The chess matter goes to press so early that questions 
requiring a reply one week shauld reach the office not later than eight days hetore, 


CORKECT SOLUTIONS OF PRORURM No, 2324 received from W Von Beverhoudt 
and J W Shaw (Montreal); of No. 25 from Charles Etherington, 3 G Hankin, 
R Elliott (Wellington), and Joseph T Pullen cLaunceston); of Na, 28 from 
Lienrenant-Colonel Loraine (Neweastle-on-Ty ne), 5 G Hankin, WH Reed (Liver- 
ooh, Joho G Grant, TG (Ware), WR Hamblin, Bernard Reynolds, W Von 

everhoudt, aud Joseph T Pulien, 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2827 received from E B Schwann, 
Fuster Junior, B Casella (Paria), L Desanges, E Phillips, Howard A, J Rosa 
(Whitley), TG (Ware), Cholwell, A Newman, Martin F, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg). 
Jobo § Mouret (Boulogne.sur-Mer), James Sage, C &, Paketia, Shadforth, R 
Wortera (Canterbury). Mrs Kelly, WOE Cartwright. J Gastrin tReims), Carslake 
W Wood i Plymouth), dW Waneh, WR Hamblin, FC Cook (Earley), BE Louden, 
T Roberta, J Coad, D Metoy (Galway), Rev Winteld Cooper, W Von Bever- 
houdt E Gardner (Cogegleshall, FG Tucker (Ponty pool, JD Tucker (Leeds), 
‘Field (Sutiitom, HR KR Brighton), J Wartiey South, PW Enser (Cardiff: 
Kernard Reynolds, © EP. Rev Leonard Matson (Bedford), DT CBushey), Peter- 
house, © F Pardon, R Elhott, dohn G Grant, WOH Reed (Liverpool), J oJ B 
CHathngbury), J Hall, Wo Roillem, Julia Short, W J (Vietoria), A W Hamilton 
ell (Exeter), R Ranks, Dane John, J) Blackie, Dawn, G Harris, 
Lieut-CoL Loraine, Peres Ewen, H 8 B (Bushey), Ro HO Brooks, Coluunbus, 
J Thoms (Grange-ov ar-Sands), J Hepworth Shaw, Thomas Chown, ES Nishett, 
Joseph T Pullen, JG Haukin. Mary Cozens Hardy, Maurice R Fitzmaurice, A W 
Neshite, T A Wilson, Hereward, G J Veale, J Mixon (Colchester), BE Lucas, 
Dr. Law (Sheffield), Blair H Cachrane, and Bontcher 4 Bonrne End), 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2325, 


WRHIUTE. BUACK, 
1.Q to B 6th K to B 3rd 
2. Kt to K 4th (ch) K to K 4th 


3.Q to Q 5th. Mate. 


If Black play 1. P takea Kt, then 2%. Q to Q Sth (ch), if 1. Kt takes Q, then 2. Kt to 


Delo ue if i. Kr to Q 2nd, then 2.Q to Q5ch; and if 1. P to K 3rd, then 2. Q takes 
eh a 6c, 





PROBLEM No. 
By F. HEALEY. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate jn three moves. 





CHESS AT CLIFTON, 
The following skirmigh was played between Mr. PRIDEAUX and Mr. BOORNE. 
(Vienna Game.) 


WHITE (Mr. P.)) BLACK (Mr. B.) | WHITE (Mr. P.)) | BLACK (Mr. B.) 


1PtoK 4th P to K 4th 12. Q to B 3ra 
3. P to B 4th P takes P Maiptaina it to Che end. 


4, Kt to B 3rd Ptok Kt 4th 12. 


Q takes R (ch) 


6. P to Q 4th 13, K to Q 2nd Q takes R 
Bto Q Bdith is the nsnal move, 14. Biakes Q Kt to Q B 3rd 

5. P to Kt 5th HM. Kt to Kt $th Kt to R 3rd 

6. P to Q 5th P takes Kt 16, BtoQ B 4th B takes B 

7. B takes P P takes P 17, Kt takes B(ch) K to Q sq 


8. B takes Kt P 
A had square for the Kt, ahytting buth 


Q Ku to K 2nd 18. QtoBéthich) K to B 2nd 


19. Kt toKt 5th(ch) K to Kt 3rd 


Qfand Bout of play, . 20, Q to Q bth Po QR 4th 
9. P to Q 6th P takes P Black might still have made some fight 
lu, B takes Q P Q to Kt 3rd by R to Qaqg. Jf, then, Q takes K Ke, 
Another nseless move. Kt to Ke 3rd is | P to Q ath, P takes P, B to K ard, &c. 
the natural and correct play. 21. Q takes Kt P to Q 3rd 


ll K R to Baq Q takes Kt P White mates in three moves. 





CHESS IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Game played at Ware, between Mr, F. N. BRAUND and another AMATEUR. 
(Muzio Gambtt.) 





WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. B.) (Amateur.) (Mr. B.) (Amateur.) 
1.P to K 4th P to K 4th 22. P to K 5th 
2.P to K B 4th P takes P White's Pawns are more than «a match 
3.KttoK B3rd PtwK Kt4th = j for Black's piece. 
4.B to B 4th P to Kt 5th 22. Kt toQs 
5. Castles P takes Kt 23. R takes R Kt takes k 
6. Q takes P Q to B 3rd 24. Kt to K 4th Q Kt to K 3rd 
7. P to Q 3rd 25, P to B 3rd P to R 3rd 
The Russian attack, 26. K to B 2nd Kt to Kt 4th 
bs P to Q 4th Very weak; White has it all his own 
8. R t ikes Q P P to B 3rd Way how. 
9 Bto Kt 3rd B to Q 3rd 27. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
B to K 8rd is the correct move. 28. K to oy Kt to K ay 
\ Kt to R ar 3 toy K an 29. K to Kt 4th K to Q 2nk 
Bakes P= BiakesQB © |32PtoR4th —P takes P 
12. Q takes R O takes O | 31. P takes P K to K 2nd 
13 R takes rat Kt ta Q ond 32. P to R bth P to Kt 3rd 
o. i TAK is . | 33. K to B bth Kt to Q sq 
Kt to K 2nd, Castles, and Ktto@snd, | 3 P to Bath = Kt to B and 
35, P to Q 5th P takes P 
14. P to {. tth B takes B 36. P takes P PtoR 4th 
am > e kee 5 F to Q R 3rd | 37. P takes P P takes P 
I6.QRtoK Bsq Castles 38. K to B 4th Kt to R 3rd 
Giving npa P to no purpose. 39. K to K 4th Kt to B 2nd 
17. R takes P Kt to R 3rd 40, K to Q 4th Kt to R 8rd 
18. K R to B 4th QO R to B sq 41. K to B 4th Kt to Kt 5th 
19. P to Q Kt 4th R takes R 42. P to K 6th K to Q 3rd 
20. R takes R R to B sq 13. K to Kt 5th, 
21. P to K Kt 3rd Kt to B 2nd and wins, 


On Saturday, Nov. 17, Mr. Blackburne gave a blindfold performance at 
the British Chess Club, engaging simultaneously eight of its members. Mr. 
Blackburne was in good form, and succeeded in winning five games and 
ilrawing three, 


An extensive show of foreign and British cage-birds has 
been held at the People’s Palace in Mile End-road. 

In reply to the request of Lord Knutsford, the Acting- 
Governor of Queensland, Sir Arthur H. Palmer, has telegraphed 
an explanation of the grounds of the objection entertained by 
the Colonial Government to the appointaent of Sir H. A. Blake, 
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THE. LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Very touching and yet dignified are the words with which the 
Empress Frederick prefaces the newly-published record of her 
husband’s career, which has been prepared, at her request, by 
Mr. Rennell Rodd. At the moment of the landing on our 
shores, probably for a protracted stay, of that Royal danghter 
of the Queen who, thirty years ago, left England as a bride, 
there appears this touching record, in which, without one 
word of complaint for her lot, the widowed lady all uncon- 
sciously calls upon the sympathies of her own people :— 
** ‘Those in humbler walks of life who are denied many of the 
blessings enjoyed by the rich, to whose lot fall the so-called 
good things of this world, are often apt to imagine that their 
burden is the hardest to bear, that struggles, and pains, and 
tears are only forthem. These, perhaps, will think differently 
when they read.... They will be able to enter in some 
degree into the depths of regret and disappointment felt by a 
Ruler who loved his people at being unable to carry 
out the Jong-cherished plans for their welfare that he 
had so much at heart... . Grief and pain come alike to all: 

broken hearts are to be found in palaces as well as in cottages, 

and the bond of brotherhood seems strongest when love and 

pity unite all hearts.” Alas! that in the mysterious arrange- 

ments of this world of trial it is precisely that “ depth of regret 
and disappointment " which has befallen the noble writer of 

these touching words! ‘The Empress refers to her husband, 

for whom all disappointment and sense of loss are over now. 

Must we not, in that bond of sisterhood which she claims, feel 

sorrow for the disappointment of her whose generous ideals 

and hopes have ever been apparent, and to whom the 

larger opportunities of the highest station in a realm are 

Glosed for ever? Because of her sex, Empress Victoria has 

doubly missed that power—her younger brother taking her 

place on one throne, her son on another ; and a rare character 

and high moral and intellectual culture seem to be brought to 

naught. So in the palace as in the humbler home, oppor- 

tunities evade a woman’s hand ; and, from Royal ladies down- 

wards, many of us must feel with Madame De Staél when she 

uttered that mournful saying—“ Of all the faculties born in 

me, the only one that has been exercised to the full is that of 

sorrow !” 

The time is now here when women ratepayers will be 
called on to exercise their most important franchise in London 
and in various other large towns in which School Boards were 
elected immediately after the passing of the Education Act. 
The School Boards, whether from the point of view of the 
functions they discharge or the money they expend, are very 
important representative bodies, and every woman who has a 
vote should regard it as a duty to give some attention to 
returning suitable persons to be members of those Boards. 
Of course, where there is a lady candidate, the voters of her 
own sex will give special attention to her qualifications, and 
vote for her if they find no reason against doing so in her 
personality or opinions. 

it is a curious circumstance that while the Ludy’s 
Pictorial can always be relied upon to consider justly 
the wider interests of the sex which it represents, another 
sixpenny “ ladies’ paper” appears to think that it commends 
itself to its readers by frequently assuring them of their 
stupidity, incompetence, and inconsiderable value. Last 
week an article in that journal declared that the exercise 
of the school suffrage by women in America proved that the 
female voters cared for nothing but theological disputes, and 
tried to destroy religious liberty. At home, however, we have 
had sufficient experience of women’s voting for School Boards to 
know the faisity of such a suggestion; for though, when 
religious questions are uppermost, women as well as men 
naturally vote in accordance with their individual convictions, 
there has been no ground whatever for the supposition that 
the women voters have, as a class, used their power under 
clerical dictation. This week, that same journal declares that 
“a very considerable proportion of the women who have been 
elected on previous Boards have been wordy spouters "—a 
statement as untrue to fact as it is vulgar in phraseology. 
The Duke of Argyle mentioned the other day that the late 
Lord Lawrence told him that one of the good points of the 
ladies on the Board over which he presided was that “ they did 
not talk as much as the men”; and, as a fact, it so happens 
that the irrepressible and incessant talkers of that Board have 
throughout been of what is supposed to be the more taciturn 
sex! A reference to the fairly full reports of the Board 
meetings which appear week by week in the School Board 
Chronicle would indubitably prove this fact to demonstration ; 
but, of course, I speak from personal knowledge. A record 
was once kept of the speaking of perhaps the most verbose 
member of the Board at a committee, and it was found that he 
joined in the debates four times as often as all the four 
ladies present put together—a sixteen-woman power of speech ! 
At the same time, nearly all the ladies who have been members 
have been capable of speaking very well, and, when occasion 
demanded, of producing great effect by their speeches, which, 
of course, is a very desirable power, inasmuch as members 
meet in the board and in the committees in order to discuss 
questions and 80 influence each other's votes. 


Now is the time when nimble fingers may be set to work 
to make dainty little gifts for Christmas and New- Year's 
offerings. The dolls’ dresses described in this colamn last 
week would afford hints to mammas and aunties for névelties 
for the little ones. The modern tendency to scatter decorative 
trifles about our rooms affords opportunity for gifts to house- 
wives, while little nick-nacks for personal use can be made 
for gentlemen. For instance, either a cushion for the study 
easy-chair, 8 boot cupboard for the dressing-room, made of 
plain deal enamelled and then painted, a hanging care to hold 
the shaving materials, or an embroidered loose cover for a 
book would be a nice gift for a young lady to present as the 
work of her own hands to her husband or father. 

A very comfortable cushion, for a weary head to rest upon 
while the evening paper or an interesting book beguiles the 
busy brain from thoughts of the day’s work, is shaped like a 
melon. It is made by cutting out half-a-dozen pieces of silk, 
satin, or cretonne into a long oval shape, and running them 
together with a piping of some contrasting colour or a 
flat piece of ribbon covering the join between each section; at 
the end the pieces narrow enough to all meet and join, beneath 
a large full “cabbage” bow of ribbon or cord matching the 
trimming. The stuffing can be feathers, “ mill-puff ” (bonght 
at the upholsterer’s), or paper torn np very small. Such head- 
cushions should not be too fully stuffed; itisa good plan to 
try them under your own head, and fill as much as is com- 
fortable. (By-the-way, if the intended user pomades his hair, 
a loose pinafore-cover of artistic muslin that will wash is 
advisable.) The hanging case for shaving materials is a 
single shelf about a foot long, procured from the car- 
penter, and neatly covered in plush, with a strip of plush 
strengthened by American leather forming a back to nail 
on the wall. A loose plush pocket at either end hangs 
down from the shelf, one end taking brush and comb, the 
other a folding mirror; while the soap-dish and razor-case 
incidental to the interesting toilet operation in view stand on 

he shelf. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 
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RAMSGATE AND THE ISLE OF THANET 
AS A WINTER RESORT. 


For the last two or three vears I have been going to write this 
article; but I have put it off, from time to time, in order to be 
quite certain that I was not yielding to a sndden impulse, the 
result of which might be to mislead those whom I particularly 
hoped to benefit. I had long considered Ramsgate as one of 
the finest winter seaside resorts, for a certain class of 
persons, to be found within a measurable distance of London. 
It is not everyone who can afford to spend their time and 
inoney in wintering abroad; yet there are many “whom 
Providence has not blessed with affluence” (as an old form of 
advertisement used to put it), but for whose happiness—that 
is, for whose health (which is very nearly the same thing)— 
the purest air is essential ; while for their business, which 
must be attended to “ first,’ in order that they may take their 
pleasure “afterwards,” proximity to, or residence in, London 
for the greater part of the week is absolutely necessary. For 
those who like to take London with them wherever they go, 
there is Brighton always handy ; but neither Brighton air nor 
Brighton life agrees with everybody, though for a number of 
busy people the advantages it has to offer are considerable. 

Residence at Brighton means a repetition of town life, 
more or less, only with better air to enable you to continue 
the round of gaiety and festivity. Chacun a son godt, and this, 
according to the schoolboy’s translation with which we are 
a)l familiar, reminds me that even for a certain variety of 
gouty persons Ramsgate is an excellent place in the winter. 

Some folk like to talk about “going out of England for 
the winter.” These can be accommodated at Ramsgate, which, 
being in the Isle of Thanet, may be spoken of as not in England 
any more than are the Isle of Wight, the Isle of Man, or 
the Scilly Islands. And it has one great advantage over 
these islands, that you can get to it from London without 
any chance of an unpleasant sea-passage. The River Stour 
kindly makes Ramsgate an island, and the new Local Govern- 
ment Bill has given Thanet as mach Home Rule as it wants for 
the present, though the people of Ramsgate are still a down- 
trodden and oppressed race, who only wait their opportunity 
to rebel against the tyranny of sleepy old Sandwich and throw 
off the yoke of the Sandwich-men for ever. Not a license 
can be granted, scarcely a wrong can be remnedied, little, in fact, 
can be effected for the benefit of Ramsyate, without the 
express sanction of Sandwich! And what is Sandwich ?—a 
dear old Anglo-Dutch place, quiet as an oyster in its bed, 
where two men in a street make a crowd, and where ancient 
mansions with ancient gardensand old fruit-trees can be obtained 
for that very equivocal price known as ‘an oldsong.” Anyone 
who “cannot sing the old song” will not find himself 
welcomed as a purchaser at Sandwich. But it is a Cinque 
Port, it is a curiosity, its Townhall is remarkable for its 
genuine Elizabethan decorations, and among the many attrac- 
tions which the Isle of Thanet has to offer to its visitors is the 
novelty of one of the best golf-grounds in England, which is 
to be found on the three or four miles’ stretch of sandy flats 
between Sandwich and Deal. Already golf is bringing enthu- 
siastic players from all quarters to wake up Sleepy Sandwich. 

Real Ramsgate weather—which means a glorious morning 
with a west wind or a south-west, or even a mild east wind with 
a little north in it—from which shelter is easily attainable — 
or a south wind with a delicate touch of east, just to remind 
us that we are only mortal, commences in September, and, with 
an interval of uncertainty about February and March, lasts 
right up to the middle of May ; and of all the months, October, 
November, December, January, and April, are the best. 

Rain is not frequent at Ramsgate: this corner of Thanet 
escapes it, to a great extent. When it does rain, it makes up 
for former parsimony, and comes down handsomely. Directly 
the rain is over the promenades are dry, and, if still “ spitting,” 
you can put on any old waterproof and walk dry shod on East or 
West Cliff. The air is so pure that,in the rain, you will get 
your “ whet” for your appetite before dinner. Now and again 
there is a very heavy fall of snow, when the aspect of the 
piers and harbour is most picturesque, and the air is crisp and 
bracing. In the town the snow-clearers are at work within an 
hour of the cessation of the snowfall, and the traffic in the 
streets is never inconveniently impeded. The drainage is most 
satisfactory, water is abundant, and its quality excellent. 

Every day in “typical Ramsgate weather” the residents 
might join in the opening chorus of “‘ Masaniello” :—‘ Behold ! 
Behold! how brightly breaks the morning!” with perfect 
truth. So they can at Westgate, only they'll have to 
dance and clap their hands as well. On these mornings, 
the colour of the sea is as bright a blue as that of the 
Mediterranean, and the rippling waves glitter in the 
golden sunlight. I have frequently been disappointed 
with the colour of the Mediterranean; but, not expecting 
so much from ‘the Channel, I have never been disappointed with 
the sea at Ramsgate. And then, what variety! What changes 
in the scene are effected by the cloud-shifters ! For the invalid 
there are the promenades of the West and East Cliff, the 
Marina, the East and West Pier, and round about the harbour, 
always amusing, with its shipping in the outer and inner basin, 
the different yachts, the foreign fishing-boats, the picturesque 
costumes of sailors of many nationalities ;) on the quay there is 
the bustling life of a seaport town in miniature, and the view 
of Ramsgate from the end of either pier is of a quaint irregu- 
larly built town, which for the most part has preferred to 
remain old-fashioned and comfortable, and has very little to 
show on its sea-front, at all events, of the work of the cheap 
and vulgar villa builder. There are plenty of comfortable old- 
fashioned hostelries, which like to call themselves hotels, but 
are “inns;" and on the East Cliff is the now well-known 
Granville Hotel, “all of the modern type,’ with every 
luxury and comfort, its billiard-rooms, reading-rooms, lawn- 
tennis courts, and baths of every description. Excellent resi- 
deneces, too, with and without stabling, which, as Ramsgate, 
thank Heaven! is never likely to become fashionable, can be 
obtained for the winter months at very reasonable prices. It is 
a bit of a sporting place, is Ramsgate, and provides its due 
contingent to the Thanet Harriers, a well-hunted pack that gives 
the youthful sportsman plenty of amusement, and provides 
for the middle-aged heavy-weight a good excuse for pound- 
ing about over the fields, and getting a good two hours and 
a-half gallop in the morning between early breakfast and 
lunch-time. And what a country to ride over, when, late 
in October and through November and December, so many of 
the fields are bare and, by the kind permission of the farmers, 
you can ride more or less straight for two or three miles, and 
this without blowing your horse up-hill or bringing him on 
his nose down-hill, and where there is no more formidable 
obstruction that an occasional sheep-hurdle, which you needn't 
take unless you like, as there is generally a longer and a 
safer route—you have to beware of “ roots “—which skirts the 
hurdles and still keeps yon within touch of the hounds. For 
health few things are better than a gallop with Ambrose 
Collard and the Thanet Harriers between eleven and two on 
a fine winter morning in typical Ramsgate weather. 

The harriers offer the resident or the visitor a grand chance 
of seeing the island. Among their meets are Sea Mark, 


Sarre, and Birchington, which is next door to Westgate ; 
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yet, oddly enough, the name of Westgate is not on any sign- 
post that I’ve ever come across, and they are well off for 
sign-posts in the island. Why ignore Westgate? Is it that 
Westgate is just a bit too modern and fashionable for Thanet, 
and Thanet hasn’t quite accustomed itself to the novelty? 
At all events, the name of Westgate is not written up on 
any indicating arm. but, instead, you will read “ Garlinge,” 
which is the name of the old village hidden away behind 
Westgate, of which the latter is only in reality a department ; 
and the traveller unacquainted with the locality may des- 
pairingly relinquish his search for Westgate, under the im- 
pression that it may have disappeared into the sea. The 
harriers meet at Aco]. Hengrove, Minster, Cliff’s End and Man- 
ston, the two last-mentioned places being within easy walking 
distance of Ramsgate. Sometimes they go so far afield as 
what is called the Herne country, which is towards Herne Bay. 
Here, of course, the visitor may expect to meet Herne the 
Hunter, but I have never heard of his being out with the pack. 

The pedestrian can have a good time, and the cyclist a 
famous turn of it, as there are few better roads for wheels 
than those which take you around by Sarre and Canterbury 
and back by Wingham and the picturesque little villages 
through which. you can pass between Sarre and Ash, after 
crossing the River Stour at Grove Ferry. and, after Ash, to 
Sandwich, and so along the Sandwich flats back to Ramsgate. 
And all so interesting! Whether you are anxious to discover 
the exact spot where Julius Cesar waded in the sea like an 
early shrimper, or where a Roman contingent put in at 
Whitstable and astonished the natives, or if you wish 
to dispute with the Pegwellians as to whether the hand- 
some cross they have erected in a field belonging to Lord 
Granville actually marks the exact place where St. Augustine— 
having recovered from his voyage and safely landed with his 
missionary clergy from Rome—advanced to meet the heathen 
Saxon King and his Christian Queen ; or if, as an archzologist, 
you are interested in Richborough Castle, in the old Roman camp, 
or in the old churches—and those of Ash and Minster are, I 
believe, among the oldest in England—or whether you be a 
geologist, or naturalist, you will find plenty to occupy your 
attention in the course of any walk in and about the Isle of 
Thanet. There is, perhaps, a dearth of trees in the island, 
but you enjoy them more when you do see them for 
this very reason; and yet at Quex, at Cleeve Court, at 
West Cliff (Mr. Warre's property), Manston, and notably 
at Minster, where the lanes are shady avenues under 
big trees, at Stone, at East Cliff (the late Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s, now in the possession of Mr. Montefiore Sebag), at 
Cliff's End (now taken by Dr. Cottle, I believe, who has 
prescribed this for bimself), and many other places, there 
is a large variety of very fine trees, and when out riding you 
will come on clumps of firs in most unlikely places; 
while for fruit and vegetables, both in quality and quantity, 
few places are better supplied than Ramsgate. Apropos of 
Pegwell, let no one boast of a knowledge of shrimps unti! he 
has had them fresh, and freshly potted, from Pegwell. Then, as 
to excursions, ‘the rover is free" to choose; and the union of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover and South-Eastern systems 
on the west affords plenty of opportunities for exploring Deal, 
Sandwich, and St. Margaret's Bay, en route to Dover. ‘Lhe line, 
after leaving St. Lawrence, runs through this pays Hollandais 
between Minster and Sandwich, quite a Dutch picture of 
meadow, plain. sea, wind-mills. with the onion-crowned tower 
of a Sandwich church in the distance. ‘hen after Deal the 
scenery changes, gradually undulating and here and there 
wooded, finishing with a triumphal curve of the railway- 
line which skirts Dover and affords a picturesque view 
of the town, castle. and sea. From Dover to Shorncliffe 
the railway passes under Shakspeare’s Cliff—here take breath, 
and get a little inspiration from the genius loci—and along 
by the seashore for the greater part of the way, a delightful 
ran. From Shorncliffe to Hythe is about twenty minutes’ 
drive, and Hythe well repays a visit. By one train in the day, 
aller et retour, you can go to Shorncliffe and back, from Rams- 
gate, without changing carriages, and this allows you four 
hours at Shorncliffe, which will include the above-mentioned 
visit to Hythe. “If I were not Alexander I would be 
Diogenes.” If I were not at Ramsgate I should choose 
Hythe. Of course, even Ramsgate is not Paradise for every- 
one. Consult your physician—several of them, if you like— 
only, if you do so, out of a spirit of fairness, include Dr. Hicks, 
the doyen, I believe, of the Ramsgate doctors—the ‘“ Dean of 
the Faculty "—-and don't forget the eminent practitioner whose 
sensible article in the /urtnight/y, on “the wear and tear of 
London life,” attracted considerable attention, and who, I rather 
fancy, will have a few words to say in favour of Ramagate, in 
certain cases, as a Winter resort. Much may be said on behalf 
of Westgate, Birchington, and Margate, and generally of 
the Isle of Thanet, at various seasons. Mr. Norman Lockyer 
informs me that, away from ‘The Rockies,” there is no 


such clear atmosphere at night as at Westgate, where 
he has built his observatory. He. tells me also that 
during the most severe ‘winter, the temperature at West- 
gate was always sixteen degrees above that of London. 


Westgate faces the north: therefore, as he himself put it to 
me, Ramsgate must be still warmer. Ramsgate suits some; 
Margate others ; Westgate another set ; and Broadstairs, betwixt 
and between, suits a lot of people in what is called “ the season.” 


Those who are unable to visit the seacoast of Thanet in the 


winter will do so in the summer, when Westgate is the 
aristocratic resort, being entirely free from cheap “ trippers.” 
If | were a moderately-endowed Crassus, I would rather 
possess an estate at Ramsgate on the West Cliff, with wood, 
lawn, garden, and a beautiful view of the sea (the exact 
spot was picked out years ago by Welby Pugin, and is 
still vacant—O the lucky chance!) than be fixed to any 


other part of England; and, failing this, I would be some- 
where in the island—say, in the neighbourhood of Qnex, 
which sounds rather like Central Africa—thorough country, 
with plenty of fine old timber, open fields, winter galloping 
to your heart's content, and within an easy walk, or easier 
drive, of Westgate Station and of most of the principal places 
in the island. 

How about sea-fogs? Well, our sea-fogs are better than 
any other sea-fogs, and at Ramsgate, I'll answer for it, there ’s no 
coal smoke in them. Sometimes the sea-fogs confine themselves 
to the sea and draw the line, very clearly defined, at the coast. 
At other times, sea-fog comes ashore. Then beware! Light the 
fires, close the windows, and prepare to receive sea-fog, voila 
Vennemi ! Yet he is generally an early visitor, and will have 
come and gone before you are up even for an early breakfast ; 
and the late breakfaster, at half-past nine or ten, will hardly 
know that the sea-fog has been there, unless he walks out on to 
the lawn. Berready to meet sea-fog, respect your enemy, don't 
underrate him, and you will conquer. 

As a rule, after an early morning sea-fog in October, which 
will occur when there has not been any rain for some time, 
the sun comes out, illumines the scene, the “gauzes” are 
cleared off, and, after the mysterious prologue, the beautiful 
day drama begins, and probably the second act, about midday, 
will be a scorcher. Venetian blinds down, windows open, sun- 
shades necessary, exercise delightful; the flies, suddenly 
revived, as buzzy as ever, insects humming and all alive 0! 
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until just on four o’clock, when, as the sun goes to bed, so 
you must take the hint and retire to your fireside, to read, . 
write, study, and with a little after-dinner sociability, spend 
some of the pleasantest evenings of the whole year. Dense 
white mists in the island are rare, but twice within ten years 
I have lost my way in one, four miles away from Ramagate. 

Ramagate does not offer you a town-life, but rest and refresh- 
ment. There is no fashionable parade; you can dress as you 
like and do as you like; it is a country life and o seaside life, 
and those who are fortunate enough to possess a house with a 
garden such as the unique Gothic “ Grange,” built and laid ont 
by the celebrated Welby Pugin, to whose master hand is also 
due the adjacent Catholic Church of St. Augustine, a perfect 
model of pure Gothic, or West Cliff Lodge, the residence of 
Captain Hammond. are, to my mind, especially if their work 
as well as their pleasure keeps them at Ramsgate, of all 
mortals most enviable. 

Birchington-on-Sea, to judge by its name, ought to be 
entirely devoted to schools; but it isn't, it is all Bungalows. 
Westgate is chiefly a summer resort—a charming place, a 
fashionable place, but in winter somewhat bleak, for it faces 
north, as also does Margate. But Ramsgate faces south, and 
there are parts fronting the sea, sheltered from the north, 
and partially from the east wind (I speak from personal 
experience), which, in certain cases, and uncertain ones, 
too, are, during the winter months, an excellent substi- 
tute for the Riviera or St.- Moritz. And to some persons, to be 
sent to St. Moritz, or any other winter resort abroad, would be 
simply banishment, as “ home-sickness"’ would neutralise 
the effect of the driest and purest air and most equable 
climate. I have no interest in cracking up Ramegate: on 
the contrary, there is nothing to be gained by overcrowding, 
but I like to write in praise of a place which has done me and 
mine so much good; and then, I feel perfectly sure that, 
unless Ramsgate totally changes its character in every way, 
it never can become a merely fashionable seaside lounge. 

It is seventy-five miles from town, 80 it can’t be reached in 
an hour; but it can be reached in exactly two hours by the 
‘Granville Express,” on the London, Chatham, and Dover line, 
which has the advantage over the South-Eastern in running to 
Ramsgate as its terminus (the South Eastern only looking in 
and turning back again to go on to Margate,—poor taste, in my 
humble opinion) and also in having its station right on the 
sands, so that the jaded visitor from London can be refreshed 
immediately on his arrival with a full view of the sea, instead 
of being landed at the back of the town, unable to tell what 
the place is like until he has gone right through the main 
thoroughfare to get at what he longs for— The sea, the sea, 
the open sea!” The business man whose family is residing 
here can get down in two hours on Saturday afternoon all the 
year round, and if he doesn't mind rising early on Monday 
morning —should stern necessity require his presence in 
London—he can leave at eight o'clock a.m. by the L. C. & D. 
line, and be in his office by half-past ten. If he can take 
from Saturday till ‘Tuesday, or better, from Friday till ‘Tuesday, 
he will have two days for riding or walking, and on every 
other Monday, from October to February, there is a meet of 
the Thanet Harriers, which will shake him up, and give him 
health and strength to bear the fog and fuss of London life. 
In the summer there is a capital Sunday morning train at 
half-past ten, which, after setting down at Herne Bay, West- 
gate, Margate, and Broadstairs, arrives at ha)f-past twelve, and 
in the winter the eleven a.m.“ boat express ” from Victoria drops 
passengers for Ramsgate at Faversham, where there isa train in 
waiting that picks them up and lands them in Ramsgate at one 
sharp—sharp as one’s appetite for lunch—and you’ve all the 
afternoon before you, which, in winter, means a good walk 
from two till four,and inhaling pure air all day and night too. 
The nights are usnally lovely, and often comparatively warm. 
There are excellent schools, Church of England and Dissenting, 
Roman Catholic College for Boys and Convent School for 
Girls. which information will be of use to families contem- 
plating residence and to those who want an excuse to run 
down and see their boys and girls at school; and from what [ 
see of them all out walking, I should say the pupils are the 
very embodiment of health. I must add that there are first- 
rate boys’ schools at Margate. 

Of course, those in feeble health must be careful how they 
parcel out their day, for the duration of the sun- warmth 
in winter is limited to the time between eleven and three; 
and after three, unless in very exceptional weather, it is better 
to remain indoors. When patients go toa foreign watering- 
place they take with them an introduction to a doctor who 
knows the climate and who will prescribe certain treatment. 
London physicians are just beginning to find out Ramsgate 4s 
a winter resort. It is the old story of Naaman the Syrian. The 
waters of far. far away are to work miracles; but what is 
well within reach is a “ well” to be let alone, and, being 
within reasonable means, it is despised. “If the Prophet 
had told thee to do some great thing "—— Yes, the old story. 
But when he says, “ try Ramsgate; only be circumspect and 
take advice from those who know the place thoroughly,” then 
the patient, who looks forward to the excitements of change 
of living, of language, and society, foresees only dullness at 50 
old-fashioned a place as Ramsgate, with which, it may be, he 
is totally unacquainted, confounding it with the August season 
of cheap-trippers, donkey-boys, and the humours of Frith’s 
picture “* On the Sands,” turns up his nose at the idea, and makes 
for the Riviera, where he catches a chill, or for St. Moritz, in 
reaching which place he takes cold on the road, and after- 
wards regrets most heartily that he did not for once and 
ever give up foreign cooking, excitement, and novelty for 
wholesome living, quiet, good air, exercise, and the golden rule 
of early to bed and fairly early (according to health and 
strength) to rise, and so get double the benefit for half 
the money, at this old-fashioned, homely wintering place 
called Ramsgate. By-the-way, there is a good club and plenty 
of “ Society,” especially County society, for residents or visitors 
who cannot live without that sort of thing. But for those who 
have had enough of “ Society ” in London and elsewhere, a good 
library like Fuller's, a club which provides all the papers and 
where there is a quiet game of whist or billiards every afternoon 
and evening, are distractions quite sufficient to make life pass 
pleasantly enough, even for those whose forced visits to London 
are angelic—i.e., few and far between. Think, too, how much 
reading may be done down here during the winter! How valu- 
able is the daylight to an artist! As regards visits to London, 
to go there and back with six hours for business in town 1s easy 
enough ; but what Ramsgate is not provided with is a train ab 
half-past four, to Jand one in London at half-past six, im me 
fordressing and dinner. ‘Che absence of this may, from one point 
of view, be a blessing ; but, as a great convenience, it would be 
a boon to those who have not absolutely forsworn London 
life. So much for bachelors and family men; the ladies 
will soon discover amusement. I have incidentally mentioned 
Ash as being well worth a visit. Before going there read 
J. R. Planché's “ A Corner of Kent,” which pretty well exhausts 
the subject. To those who, like myself, have to be up 7” 
London half the week for work, three days out of the mit 
at Ramsgate are simply the elixir vite. Eureka! ~ Is ~ 
worth living in the winter in England?” “ Yes,” I reply, “4 
Ramsgate.” F. C. BURNAND. 
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A PALATIAL OFFICE. 
NEW BUILDINGS OF MESSRS, A, AND F, PEARS, 
IN NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Having passed through many phases of publicity, largely 
assisted by pictorial art, the limitless enterprise of Messrs. A. 
and F. Pears—which entered a perpetually extending renais- 
sance when a fresh access of energy was directed, some years 
ago, to the enlargement of the Isleworth factory—has now 
reached the highest grade of artistic advertising in one of the 
grandest architectural works that signalised in London the 
Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria. In the completion of the 
sumptuous premises which now add a welcome adornment to 
New Oxford-street, the proprietors of Pears’ soap may also be 
siid to anticipate the centenary of their own useful and, in a 
commensurate degree, successful establishment, which dates, 
3; we are reminded by an inscription on the facia of the new 
edifice, from 1789. The 
colossal proportions of this 
modern mannfactural en- 
terprise have been attained, 
no doubt, by a persistent 
course of advertising, in 
which art to be an adept 
a man requires genius ; and 
that the tact shown in the 
conduct of this immense 
business, being as energetic 
as it is refined, is capable 
of taking infinite pains, 
and is therefore, according 
to the best definition of 
the word that ever was 
given, genivs in its most 





practical manifestation, no ‘tm Ve — - 
one who has observed the a 
system of publicity pur- — 


sted in advertising Pears’ 
soap will venture to deny. 
That excellence of some 
kind is primarily requisite 
in the thing to be success- 
fully advertised, all ex- 
perience has shown to be 
an incontrovertible propo- 
sition. Before any system 
of advertising was adopted, 
Pears’ soap had, by pre- 
eminence of detergent and 
cosmetic qualities, gained 
an extensive notoriety for 
itself; and its earliest 
advertisements, properly 
so-called, were unsought 
and gratuitous, Physicians 
versed in the pathology of 
cutaneous disorders, among 
the first of these voluntary 
witnesses being Erasmus 
Wilson, tendered such evi- 
dence as would have almost 
sufficiently advertised as 
well as certified the medical 
virtues of Pears’ soap for 
all time. This, indeed, 
would have ensured a wide 
celebrity among heads of 
families, officers of hospi- 
tals, and the whole medica! 
profession. Moreover, it is 
now near upon half a cen- 
tury since one of the 
genial authors of the * Bon 
Gaultier Ballads” hit upon 
the humorous fancy of 
ascribing, in one of the 
prettiest and wittiest of 
thoseemanations of delicate 
fun, the softness of Helen’s 
rounded arms of snow to 
Pears’ transparent soap, a 
secret casket filled with the 
fragrant tablets being dis- 
covered by the searching 
eyes of Paris in the bower 
of the faithless fair, who 
accounts for her possession 
of the treasure by de- 
elaring it to have been a 
gift.from Venus. Poetical 
liveliness and a_ sportive 
fancy having thus aided 
the advancement which the 
real merit of this dainty 
merchandise had so far 
made for itself, it remained 
for the art of the painter, 
encouraged by the acumen 
of the connoisseur, to do 
the rest, with such help 
as capital, enterprise, and 
mechanical skill can afford. 
And this, let the sneerers 
say, if they will, is adver- 
tising. Art is advertising, 
Measrs. Pears will doubtless 
allow; for it would be 
vain to deny that Signor 
Foceardi’s comical piece of pictorial] sculpture, “ You Dirty 
Boy,” one of the gems of the Paris Exhibition of 1878, is an 
advertisement. Truly it is one of an illustrious processional 
galaxy, wherein Sir Jobn Millais’ lovely child-picture, 
“ Bubbles,” holds a bright, conspicuous place. Acquired at a 
princely price, this lastnamed masterpiece has lately been 
reproduced by the agency of consummate skill in colour- 
printing, and the result splendidly justifies the lead taken 
by Messrs. Pears in artistic advertising, which many have 
followed, thongh none have succeeded in passing or even in 
catching them up. So, then, it may and will be said Ahat the 
palatial building in New Oxford-street is an advertiserent— 
the most magnificent within the scope of legitimacy—but an 
advertisement nevertheless, in spirit and effect. 

The new edifice has been raised under the super- 
intendence and in accordance with the design of Mr. 
William B. Catherwood, 87, Gower-street, the architect to 
Messrs. A. and F. Pears, the builders being Messrs. Holland 

Hannen, of Duke-street, Bloomsbury. The front presents 


ml le elevation of Italian in which the main 
structural materials strike the view wi 








ural 1 & pleasing effect of 
armonised solidity. They are, in fact, Portland stone 
ch red bricks, beautifully laid in five courses to 
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the foot. Each of the massive lower stone piers is based on 
grey Aberdeen granite. The tint is varied where Aberdeen 
granite is elsewhere employed. For instance, the pillars 
of the portico, a finely carried feature of the building, 
are pink, as are some of the supports and details in the super- 
structure. This blending of hues throughout aids the fulfil- 
ment of a manifestly dignified intention. So much for the 
exterior of the new building, which being at once an office, a 
warehouse, and a trophy, is equally utilitarian and ornamental, 
as being designed to please both the eye of business and the 
eye of taste, not disdaining even the policy of spectacular 
additions ad captandum vulgus; but so dainty, so refined, and 
so original, that the ru/gus may feel flattered at being cap- 
tured with so delicate a skill. We may now pass in at the 
portico, observing first that this handsome entrance is a 
walnut lobby with double doors folding back on either side, 
decorated with carved panels of bronze and ebony. In front 














street is known as the Street of Tombs. Messrs. Pears’ idea 
of decorating the vestibule, which is a remarkable feature of 
these new premises, is the appropriate distribution of antique 
statuary, mingled with such modern works of sculpture as 
follow in expression the forms or mythic ideas of antiquity 
That the ha}] should in a manner symbolise the happy union 
of soap and water was a contingency to be looked for as a 
thing of course. Hence it occurs that the salient object on 
which Mr. C. E. Birch has exercised great consideration and 
elaborate skill of inventive design is a sunken bath placed 
with reference to the Pompeian character of the atrium—that 
is to say, so little removed from the centre as to come within 
the site where the impluvium would be if, instead of being a 
covered chamber, the hall or vestibule were the interior court 
of a dwelling in the buried city, where Roman luxury 
invoked the arts of Greece and other lands. In such ease 
the sunken bath or tank, instead of being covered bya ceiling, 
would be open to catch the 
rain-water from the com- 
pluvium above, as _illus- 
trated in the Pompeian 

















Court at the Crystal Palace. 
This sunken bath is s0 
effectively floored with a 
lustrousaqua-tinted mosaic, 
by Messrs. Rust and Co., 
of 290, Wandsworth-road, 
in accordance with the de- 
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sign, and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Birch, that it 
communicates the desired 
tinge of pure, translucent 
blue to the water with 
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or fountain is supplied, and 
in which, in true antique 
fashion, gold-fish disport 
themselves. Hollowed in 
the marble wa]l at the head 
of this bath is the hemi- 
cycle, a coved niche, like- 
wise lined with mosaic, and 
occupied with a marble 
replica of Thorwaldssen’s 
Venus, holding the apple 
awarded her by King 
Priam’s shepherd-son. To 
a fanciful view, the small 
sphere poised in the taper- 
ing fingers of the goddess 
might be a ball of Pears’ 
soap. Another type of 
Venus, the Medicean, stands 
opposite the hemicycle or 
rather on one side a door 
which immediately faces 
that exquisite restoration 
of ancient grandeur, and 
corresponds in form and 
character therewith, as like- 
wise with three other doors, 
making, with the hemi- 
cycle, a symmetrical four- 
sided arrangement, east, 
west, north, and south. 
The restoration of the 
hemicycle very faithfully 
and usefully illustrates, in 
the precision of its elegance, 
down to the minutest de- 
tails, thechanged conditions 
of the Greek architecture 
when subordinated to the 
luxurious requirements of 
Imperial Rome.  Metal- 
work of a rich and elaborate 
character largely assists in 
the decoration of the vesti- 
bule, the ceiling and walls 
of which are adapted from 
the house of Lucretius and 
other houses. The bronzes 
chiefly noticeable are the 
standards supporting in- 
candescent lights, the hang- 
ing boats likewise bearing 
lucerne which, though 
copied from the ancient 
lamps fed with oil, are lit 
by electricity, in obedience 
to the exacting demands of 
a scientific civilisation. 
These and the bronze orna- 
ments of the doors, as also 
the marble-topped open- 
work pedestals which, serv- 
ing in addition, as warmers, 
form the bases of tripedal 
standards or candlesticks 
for electric lighting, are 
taken from objects that, 
having been dug up from 
sites of ancient buildings, 








are deposited in the public 
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of these doors, which when not put to their use of closing the 
portal, fold on the exquisitely neat brickwork—as close and 
fine as if it were of the Holbein period, and reminding one ot 
the famous specimens at Hampton Court—are wrought-iron 
gates of dwarf height, as serving to guard the doors when 
thrown back for a clear passage. Above the low gates, and 
matching them in the praiseworthy workmanship which endows 
with artistic validity all the adornments of the building, is a 
wrought-iron grill or ornamental grating ; and this method 
of filling an open space is used for each unglazed light, flanked 
by red granite pillars with grey bases on either side the portico. 
We have now entered a sumptuous atrium, that wants but a 
sprinkling of rose-leaves to suggest a picture of Roman 
magnificence worthy theeye and hand of an Alma Tadema. This 
hallor vestibule, Pompeian in general character, though of neces- 
sity modified to meet the practical requirements of its modern 
purpose, is the work of Mr.C. E. Birch, painter, of 19, Bloomsbury- 
street, who has successfully sought models of classicauthority for 
all his bronzes, marbles, mosaics, and other accessories ; and has, 
moreover, applied to the realisation of a subsidiary structure, 
effectively worked into his design, the prevalent form and 
features of a hemicycle which is in a suburb of Herculaneum, 
just outside the city, and in a street leading thereto. The 
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BUSINESS OFFICES, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 





museums of London and 
Naples. ‘They have been 
executed to the design of Mr. 
Birch, by Mr. W. Shrivell, 
of Castle-street, Endell-street, who has also furnished the 
wrought-iron balconies, window-grills, bronze fanlight grill, 
and column-caps, and bases in the front elevation. ‘The pave- 
ment is partly of figured marble, and partly of mosaic, tle 
patterns being those usually remarked in that class of mosaic 
work termed by the Romans “ opus musivum,” being composed 
of small cubes of coloured glass or enamel, the same as notice- 
able in the floor of the bath. This beautiful method of mosaic- 
paving was, anciently, distinguished by name from the 
* opus lithostrotum,” or ordinary pavement of a Roman cause- 
way. 
From its surroundings and peculiar contour, the hemi- 
cycle runs some risk of being designated a temple, though 
this it certainly is not, but rather a sheltered seat, which, 
in its original situation, though here adapted as a niche for the 
accommodation of a statue, would have been an alcoved bench 
byethe wayside, much frequented by lovers. Beyond the bath, 
which is a little towards the right as we enter, springs a stalr- 
case of the beantiful Fiore di Pesca marble, of which material, 
now very rare, the pedestals to the columns and pilasters of 
Grande Antique Cipollino, which are exceedingly handsome. 
are also made. The marble used for the carved face of the 
hemicycle, for the balustrading of the staircase, and for the 
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Coorwars, three in number, is Italian onyx, which has an 
ivory-tinted ground, and pink veins deepening to purple. 
All the marble-wark in the vestibule is carved to the drawings 
of Mr. Birch, by Mr. James Houghton. of Great Portland-street. 

An inspection of the vestibule thus clahorately designed 
and fitted will ba but preliminary to an examination of the 
entire building. adapte:] to the many requirements of a vast 
plaice of business. Having ascended the lower flight of marble 
steps, the visitor proceeds up the staircase leading to the first 
floor, on which are situate the counting-house and rooms 
aljoining. But, while yet below stairs, we shall have observed 
that a ware-room at the back of the vestibule is partitioned 
from it by a screen of glazed mahogany. ‘The counting-house, 
or offic2, on the first-floor, of large capacity, resembles that 
of a bank or insurance office, and is arranged for the accom- 
modation of forty-two clerks, besides the heads of departments, 
who have their desks in open compartments in the several angles 
of the room. ‘The employment of typewriters, mechanically 
perfect, supersedes in great measure the use of *Gillott and 
Goosequil!,” manual calligraphy being reserved for signatures 
alone. A system of intercommunication is here organised 
which employs various modern resources. Each chief, that 
is to say, can draw the attention of another by touching 
one of the ivory buttons ranged beside him. Having thus 
placed himself in communication with whomsoever he desires 
to confer, he has but to select the proper speaking-tube 
from a row at his right hand. From the counting-house, and 
from the lobby by which it is approached, admission is 
found to the handsome suite of rooms occupied by a member of 
the firm, who by an elaboration of the same appliances as 
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those provided to his office-staff, can, withoat quitting his 
chair, place himself in communication with any of their 
number. His sanctum sanctorum lies beyond a waiting-room, in 
which latter the visitor may have leisure to admire several 
original works of art, composing a gallery familiarised to the 
public by reproductions employed in mural advertising. Ex- 
amples of these are arrayed in the advertising department, 
which lies beyond the counting-house at the rear. The 
several apartments in communication with the large office on 
the first floor, but of a more private character, have the aspect 
of rooms in a modern mansion, combining the most recent and 
most ingenious devices for the insurance of comfort and the 
economy of time, with the chaste elegance of decoration indica- 
tive of the pure domestic architecture introduced by the 
brothers Robert and James Adam, whose noble efforts helped 
so prominently in dragging the art of the eighteenth century 
out of the mire. Though these brothers—whose relationship 
gave significance to the name of their fine work, the terrace 
overlooking the Thames, called the Adelphi—preceded by more 
than half a century the revival which we see in its advanced 
development on the ground floor of Messrs. Pears’ new build- 
ing, that is to say in the marble entrance hall, it may be urged 
that both the styles which really met in the accommodation of 
Greek and Roman architecture were in the ornamental design 
of modern periods combined by the Flaxman and Wedgwood 
school with the classicism of the Brothers Adam. There is 
consequently no anomaly in the blending of domestic decora- 
tion, such as we find in the upper rooms at Messrs. Pears’, with 
the severely learned antiquity exemplified with ro splendid 
and accurate a reference to Roman pomp in the vestibule. On 
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our way up to the first floor, opportunity will be found of 
observing that the Pompeian decoration of the vestibule is con- 
tinued in the painting of the walls. Once reached, the office 
or counting-house affords much to admire in the perfection of 
its electrical and other appointments, which, as regards the 
communications between heads of departments, are the work 
of Mr. Julius Sax, 108, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. The 
arrangement of the upper floors affords convincing evidence 
that the personal comfort of everyone employed on the estab- 
lishment has been carefully considered. The installation of 
the electric light upon the ‘Thomson-Houston and incandescent 
systems throughout the premises is by Messrs. Laing, Wharton, 
and Down, of New Bond-street ; and the hydrants throughout 
the building are by Messrs. Merryweather and Sons, Long-acre. 
‘These offices may well be designated one of the great sights of 
London as well as one of its adornments. 

All have, in truth, brought their highest faculties of know- 
ledge, tact, and skill to bear with united energy and un- 
remitting patience on the design and completion of this truly 
palatial stracture—-a monument of commercial enterprise 
unrivalled in any part of the world. An architectural staff and 
an army corps of artificers have followed the commands of a 
competent general, whose triumph they are well entitled to 
share. The magnificent building we now see, in the place of a 
capacious but plain structure which was appropriated to the 
business of co-operative stores, is the sun or centre of asystem 
apparently planned with a view to demonstrate the policy of 
advertising without stint or bound, in all cases where the merit 
of the thing to be advertised is transcendant of its kind. Of what 
use to the world, it may be asked, would be the greatest boons 




















MESSRS. PEARS’ BUSINESS OFFICES, NEW OXFORD-STREET: THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


ever extended to its universal, everyday services if to the 
world they should remain unknown? It has been said, and 
truly said, that the excellence of Pears’ soap, its salubrity, 
its pure and beneficial cosmetic qualities were perceived 
by a discerning minority in the early days of its manu- 
facture. Of this there can be no doubt; but if to the 
majority —to the world at large — the thing was com- 
piratively unknown, all its acknowledged superiority. certified 
and emphasised by the few, availed it little. To the multi- 
plicity of “men and cities” far exceeding the number of 
those known to Ulysses—to the capitals of friendly countries 
and of rising colonies in every quarter of the globc—the value 
of this often imitated but nevertheless inimitable product 
required to be made fully known. Had not this been done, had 
not the worth of Pears’ soap been extensively and continually 
proclaimed, there might never have been justification for any 
such edifice as that which has arisen to beautify one of the 
leading thoroughfares in the Metropolis of the world. To 
Messrs. A. and F. Pears the credit of having elevated advertising 
to a high level of pictorial art has long been due. To this they 
will now have added the crowning honour of having raised it 
to a foremost rank of architecture. 








ART NOTES. 


The Dudley Gallery Art Society, which holds its exhibitions 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, does not make that rapid 
advance in favour amongst artists which one might have 
anticipated. Mr. Walter Severn is a capable President, and the 
Council includes a certain number of good men and true, who 
may be trusted to act fairly towards exhibitors. Under these 
circumstances, the wonder is that the average of the paintings 
exhibited is not higher. Mr. Carlile Macartney sends half-a- 
dozen landscapes and views, in which his sympathy with sea 
aud sky is to be scen in such works as “ The Sunset over the 


Sea” (127) and “The Incoming Tide” (106) ; whilst another 
artist of the same name, Mr. S. P. Macartney, contributes some 
clever, though rather cold, specimens of Swiss (80) and 
Cornish (123) scenery. Mr. A. Helcké, has two fine bits of 
colouring, “ A Midsummer Evening” (115) and “ An Autumn 
Morning” (142). Mr. Audley Mackworth sends a bold, but 
somewhat crude, attempt to represent “Steel Forging” (131). 
Mr. Edgar Giberne shows greater versatility and scope than 
usual; his portrait of Mrs. Giberne (16) is very refined and 
delicate in tone, whilst his “* Kelp Gatherers ” (25) are broadly 
painted, and with a fine sense of colour. The animal painters 
at the Dudley are fairly well represented by Miss Moody's 
“ Love's Young Dream and Love's Awaking.” (71). the story 
of a kitten and puppy; and by Miss Dora Carpenter's “ Dress 
Rehearsal” (46), in which an almost aristocratic Toby is being 
got ready for the performance of Punch, and seenis to be fully 
cognisant of his fall in the world. Miss Carpenter's other 
picture, “Give Me a Penny. Please” (5), also shows a 
sympathy with dog-life as well as some skill in representing 
it on canvas. 

At the Gainsborough Gallery (25, Old Bond-street) there is 
on view what the Berlin people may fitly describe as a 
“colossal” picture. It represents the late Emperor Frederick IIL. 
lying in state, surrounded by a group chosen from among the 
best known of those who were admitted to the sad ceremony. 
The interest of a picture of this description lies rather in its 
subject than its execution, the painter’s art being limited to 
making the scene as little ghastly and the grouping as effective 
as possible. The dead Emperor, lying in his uncovered coffin, 
looks peaceful after his long struggle for life. By the side the 
widowed Empress kneels, dressed in deep mourning, and, im- 
mediately behind stands her son on whom the cares of the great 
Empire have fallen. Behind him are ranged Prince Bismarck, 
Count von Moltke, General von Blumenthal, and General 
von Pape, in tbeir various uniforms; Moltke’s face alone 


showing any sign of deep feeling. On the other side of the 
coffin are the Court Chaplains, reciting the prayers of the 
Church, but forming a by no means impressive group. The 
picture will doubtless attract a considerable number of persons, 
for whom such lugubrious sights have a sort of fascination ; 
but the subject as treated seems to us to invade too much the 
sanctity of sorrow at such a moment. The artists who have 
co-operated in the work are Herren Hirsch, Aglita, Vieweg, and 
Schmidt. All of whom occupy a recognised position in con- 
temporary German art. 

Six numbers have now appeared of Mr. M. B. Huish’s 
English edition of Japanese Art (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.), and we are therefore in a better position to judge of the 
scope and aim of this publication. The promise of the earlier 
numbers has been well sustained; in fact, the October part 
contains, under the title of a “Travelling Writing Set,” by 
M. Edmond de Goncourt, the story of the forty-seven Roninsa, 
Japanese heroes who sacrificed their lives for their lord. But 
it is not so much for tales of Old Japan that we commend this 
publication to our readers as for the remarkable and liberal 
supply of plates illustrative of Japanese art in all its 
branches. We should be glad to think that “ Japanese 
Art” was to be found in every Mechanics’ Institute, 
public library, or reading-room where workmen meet together, 
for its effects upon our industrial arts might be most advan- 
tageous. We are not blind admirers of everything Japanese, 
simply because it comes from Japan, but because we recognise 
in Japanese art, combined with sense of proportion and a love 
of Nature, that quality of imagination and inventiveness 
which are too often absent from the products of English 
manufactures. In these illustrations the workers in metal 
and wood, the designers of textile and decorative goods, will 
find an inexhaustible store-house of suggestions and fancies 
which might with advantage be allowed to leaven onr often 
too prosaic and solid work. 





JAMESTOWN, ST. HELENA. 
The island of St. Helena, in the South Atlantic Ocean, nearly 
sixteen degrees south of the Equator, and distant some 1200 
miles from the African coast, has an historical renown from 
being the abode of Napoleon in his captivity until his death, 
in 1821. It was discovered by the Portuguese navigators in 
1501, and was afterwards held by that nation and next by the 
Dutch: but has belonged to England since 1763. 
For a long time its administration was intrusted 
to the East India Company. The present 
Governor is Mr. W. Grey-Wilson, who has per- 
mitted us to publish a View of the Government 
House, from a photograph by Mr. Benjamin 
Grant. This fine mansion is usually called Plant- 
ation House, as in the East India Company's 
days the grounds were cultivated for the 
Company by a large gang of slaves. Chinese 
‘labourers were afterwards employed in the 
grounds and gardens, which contain a great 
variety of trees, plants, and shrubs belonging 
to the semi-tropical or to the temperate zone, 
with English flowers blooming in perfection. 
The situation is very healthy and pleasant, 
1960 ft. above the sea-level. and commanding 
views, inland, of the main ridge of hills 
running east and west across the island, which 
is only ten miles long and five or six miles 
broad. Diana’s Peak rises to the height of 
2700 ft. The fertile valleys and wooded hills 
of the interior present more agreeable scenery 
than the wall of lofty cliffs surrounding the 
island. We give a View also of Jamestown, 
taken from an elevation of 600 ft. on the road 
leading to Napoleon’s tomb ; and the Cathedral 
Church, rebuilt in 1852, is shown behind the 
Governor's house. St. Helena has lately been ap- 
pointed a coaling-station for steam-ships, instead 
of Ascension ; and the construction of four new 
batteries of heavy guns, in addition to the de- 
fences of Jamestown, has been nearly completed. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Unknown Horn of Africa: an Exploration 
from Berbera to the Leopard River. By F. L. 
James, M.A., F.R.G.S. (G. Philip and Son).— 
The map of Africa, which often comes before the 
mind's eye without the troubleof opening an Atlas, 
shows an eastward projection of triangular shape, between 
the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Aden, outside the entrance 
to the Red Sea, below the llth and 12th degree of latitude, 
and extending southward nearly to the equator. This region, 
which is called Somali Land, bordering westward on the 
country of the Gallas, beyond Abyssinia and Shoa, approaches 
farther down the sea-coast towards the lands of the various 
Wasuahili nations, heretofore connected with the dominion of 
Zanzibar, and recently comprised in the schemes of the British 
and German East African Companies. The Somali port of 
Berbera, just opposite Aden, has become a British dependency ; 
but many European travellers have failed to get into the 
interior, or rather, we lament to say. have not been able to get 
out of it alive. The Italian expeditions of Sacconi and Porro, 
in 1883 and 1885, ended in the massacre of their leaders and 
followers, while Haggenmacher and others met with obstacles 
that prevented their adding much to our knowledge of the 
country. The author of this volume, and of another book, 
“The Wild Tribes of the Soudan,” which we noticed on 
its publication, was one of a party of gentlemen, consisting 
of himself and his brother, Mr. W. D. James, Mr. D. Percy 
Aylmer, and Mr. E. Lort Phillips, who had previously 
travelled in the southern part of the Soudan beyond Kassala, 
and were joined this time by Mr. J. Godfrey Thrupp, a surgeon 
of South African experience. Mr. F. L. James was at Berbera 
in March, 1884, and then made inquiries with a view to his 
project of a journey inland almost due south, at least as far 
as the large river called the Webbe Shebeyli, or the Leopard 
River, the outlet of which is known to Zanzibar traders. In 
November of that year, the whole party having assembled at 
Aden, where they were received with much kindness by the 
Resident, General Blair, V.C., and by Mrs. Blair. 
they began to make arrangements for the ex- 
pedition. In this design, at that time, they 
were encouraged by Major Hunter, C.B., the 
British Consul for the Somali coast, while Mr. 
Walsh, then newly-appointed British Agent at 
Berbera, expressed his hearty good wishes for 
their success, though he disapproved of their 
buying or hiring camels frem certain local tribes. 
Mr. James and his companions, however, relying 
on the advice of an intelligont and trustworth) 
Somali headsman from Aden, named Dnualla 
Idrees, who spoke English and had been with 
Stanley on the Congo, engaged from among those 
tribes, at Berbera, in December, a train of sixty 
camels, with a sufficient number of men, and 
five women to serve as cooks, tent-keepers, or 
“ lady-helps.” They were led by their chief. 
Mohammed Addah, with a lieutenant named 


” Abdeelah. It is evident, throughout the nar- 
\ rative, that the intrigues of other Somali chiefs 
/ and tribes, not far from Berbera, who were 


| jealous of the lucrative employment given to 
. those preferred by Dualla and by Mr. James. 
caused all the annoyance and hostility which were 
encountered in this expedition. The actual 
position of the travellers, and the probability 
of their being attacked and slaughtered by the 
natives of the interior, were so falsely repre- 
sented by those men at Berbera to the official 
agents of the British Government, that Lord 
Granville, on Dec, 30, telegraphed orders to stop 
Mr. James's party. But Mr. James's party were 
already on their way, far beyond the Berbera 
jurisdiction, and chose to go on at their own risk, 
ving incurred much trouble and expense, and 
feeling sure that Major Hunter had either been 
deceived by some misrepresentations or had 
changed his mind without due cause. The expe- 
dition must be pronounced successful, as they 
were not greatly delayed anywhere ; reaching 
the Webbe Shebeyli, near Barri, on Feb. 18, after a toil- 
some }t y of fifty-nine days from Berbera, crossing the 
adful desert of the Hand, where the camels had no 
water for thirteen days. The Englishmen rode ponies or 
3. But there seems to have been real danger of a 
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in defensive fighting-force. We can hardly believe that so 
small a party, with their rifles, carbines, shot-guns, and 
revolvers. which only a few of them had been trained to use 
effectively, would have long been able to hold a “ zereeba” of 
mimosa fence against several thousand spearmen like the 
Zulus or the warriors of the Soudan. Mr. James and his 
comrades, while they met threatening demonstrations with 
unflinching courage, did nothing to provoke hostility even in 
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Ogadayn ; and in other parts of Somali Land, with Sultan Owd 
at Burao, on the river called the Tug Dayr. and with the 
Hawiyah Sultan at Barri, where the people on the banks of 
the Webbe Shebevli appear to be of a settled and pacific dis- 
position, their intercourse was friendly and agreeable. It is 
probable that the best way of approaching that district, in the 
heart and centre of Somali Land, would not be from the Berbera 
coast. but from Madisha or Magadoxo, carrying portable boats 
to ascend the great river. The climate there, indeed, is 
pestilential at some times of the year. after the floods; but 
there must be plenty of big game, which was scarce on the 
desert route, elephant, lion, hippopotamus, crocodile, and 
rhinoceros ; and one would rather avoid running the gauntlet 
of the treacherous northern tribes. These travellers came 
back safely by a different route, through Harradiggit, arriving 
at Berbera on April 15, and all is well that ends well. The 
volume contains many beautiful illustrations, from drawings 
and photographs, and fine coloured plates representing birds, 
of which, and other matters of natural history, there is a 
scientific account. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Walter Besant (Chatto 
and Windus).—Among the most deservedly popular authors we 
have at the present day, one of the wholesomest, brightest, and 
most engaging of the band of living English novelists, Mr. 
Besant is farther distinguished by his chivalrous loyalty to the 
literary profession, and his discernment of its true interests. 
In various personal efforts and discussions, rejecting the 
appeuls to & vague sentiment of ideal claims on public 
indulgence which might become as disparaging to real merit 
as the ancient customs of private patronage, he has en- 
deavoured to show the way towards conciliating the individual 





GOVERNMENT HOUSE, ST. HELENA, 


welfare of competent and diligent writers for the general 
book-market with the strictly commercial principles of the 
publishers’ business. At the same time, he is not less zealous 
in his desire that literary talent, which is of different kinds, 
should be guided and trained and encouraged in the special 
direction, for each writer, most suitable to particular capacities 
and opportunities, so as better to serve the reading world, and 
50 as to save the waste of time and labour that results in 
necessary disappointment. All whose duty it is, for the pur- 
pose of rocording or noticing the vast multitude of new 
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publications, to examine them in a apirit of honest criticism 
will certainly agree in considering that many worthless books, 
especially of fiction, are the mistaken work of persons likely to 
be well able to produce good and useful books of some other 
kind. We could mention several of the worst novels. romances 
narrative and dramatic poems, and attempts at fancy or humour. 
that have appeared in our times, written by men of high intel. 
lectaal eminence, scholars and professors of great academical or 
philosophical accomplishments, statesmen, diplo- 
matists, orators, lawyers, and inilitary com.° 
manders, whose mental powers, applied to their 
own proper studies, raised them to positions of 
influence and just renown. And go it is among 
those who make writing their sole ocenpation. 
The mere faculty of correct and graceful ex- 
pression is @ very common acquirement. and 
the improvement of general education should 
hereafter bring it within the reach of everybody 
who will take pains to learn it. Style is mainly 
the natural outcome of clear and forcible and 
harmonious thought ; but such thonght, whether 
it be imaginative or logical, or confined to the 
historical] or descriptive statement of facts, must 
be the fruit of well-digested information, accu- 
rate observation, or personal] experience : and Mr. 
Besant constantly tells us, very truly, that this ig 
the case with novelists and humouristsa—we 
would add, with poets—as it is with every writer 
of a scientific treatise or a work of history. In 
the volume now before us, which is a generous 
and sympathetic. a wise and truthful, account 
of the short life and unequal performances of a 
man of rare, almost unique genius, the late 
Richard Jefferies, the finest of English prose 
authors on the aspects of rural nature, Mr. 
Besant abundantly illustrates the above remark. 
Jefferies was one whose native talents of observ- 
ation, meditation, and description, applied to all 
things he saw, animated, or vegetating, or mere 
plivsical effects, in the fields, the hills, and the 
woods, the air and clouds, or the sea, were never 
surpassed by any writer—not by Wordsworth, 
not by Ruskin, not by the American. Thoreaun— 
and were unapproached by the German Jean 
Paul, or by Rousseau, in their eloquent panegyrics 
of Nature. He attempted to compose novels. 
If those crude and feeble tales, which his 
sincere admirers have perused with regret, had 
ever contained the slightest evidence of 
dramatic power to make the imaginary persons feel, 
speak, and act like real human beings, or any mastery 
over plot and incidents, or any movements of life-like 
tempers and humours in mutual action, or acquaintance with 
the habits of society, Mr. Besant would gladly claim Jefferies 
asa brother novelist. and would render ample justice to facu]ties 
so like his own. But itis no such thing ; and we must confess 
the utter failure of Jefferies’ uttempts in that line; of the 
forgotten ‘‘ Scarlet Shawl,” ‘ Restless Human Hearts,” and 
“World's End,” with the weakness of the narrative parts of 
several of his later works—after extracting the descriptions of 
nature from “ Bevis.” ‘“ Wood Magic,” “After London,” and 
“ Amaryllis at the Fair.” When some judicious editor shal) 
have extracted all these wonderful] and truthful passages, re- 
jecting all the inadequate efforts of fiction. a volume will be 
compiled worthy to accompany those better writings of Jefferies 
which we already possess. These are destined, we believe, toa 
literary immortality, so long as readers of our language care 
for the scenes most characteristic of the South of England, for 
the meadows, hedge-rows, and copses, the downs, the pieces 
of old forests, the streams and pools, the pastures and corn- 
fields, the farm-houses and cottages, the village churches, and 
for every plant, tree, or weed, or blade of grass, every wild 
animal, bird, or insect that inhabits our native land. They 
who have emigrated to America or Australia do care for these 
English country sights ; and their children wil! care for them, 
if Londoners and other townsfolk in Great Britain should 
become indifferent to them. We, therefore, doubt not 
that “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “The Amateur Poacher,” 
“Wild Life in a Southern County,’ “Round about a 
Great Estate,” “Nature near London,” “Life of the 
Fields,” and “ The Open Air,” will delight many 
readers of future generations, as well in the 
United States and in the British Colonies as here, 
along with * White's Selborne,” which lacks the 
vein of idyllic poetry and the profoundly medi- 
tative sentiment of Jefferies. The biographical 
portion of Mr. Besant’s volume might be con- 
< densed into a short paragraph, but is sufficiently 
“Sa detailed, and is inspired by the kindest, feelings 
of personal regard for one whom he never met, 
but whose writings he had long admired. 
tichard Jefferies. born in November, 1848, the 
son of a farmer at Coate, near Swindon, was a 
local newspaper reporter, with fair literary 
ambition, whose early publications, as we have 
seen, were not of the kind in which he was 
qualified to attain success. In 1877, he removed 
to near London, and began to write, in the Pall 
Vall Gazette, the Standard, and the St. James 8 
Gazette, his incomparable descriptions of rural 
scenes, and produced volumes which were pub- 
lished till 1880 by Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
but latterly by Messrs. Cassell, Sampson Low, 
Chatto and Windus, Longman, and other firms. 
He also wrote in Longman’sand other magazines ; 
he wrote “ The Pageant of Summer ;” and Mr. 
Besant, giving a large portion of that noble 
prosé-poem, rightly declares, “I know nothing 
in the English language finer, whether for the 
sustained style, or for the elevation of thought 
which fills it.’ The author lived in his last 
years at several places in Surrey and Sussex, 
being never much of a traveller, and worked 
industriously to support a wife and two children ; 
but was, during five years or more, torment 
and exhausted by a painful disease, which 
finally, in August, 1887, put an end to his life. 
In a village churchyard near Worthing, “im the 
gentlest, sweet, soft, sunny rain, he was borne 
along thé path to his grave in the grass.” We 
feel sure that his works, or the better part of 
them, will long sutvive his career of severe toil and struggle, 
which Mr. Besant has related in a manner to be highly 
approved and to be received with sympathy by the lovers of 
Nature, and of Literature as the interpreter of Nature. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon has resolved to grant 
from the rents for IS888 the same abatements to his tenants 
generally as were given from the rents of last year— re 
25 per cent in the Huntly and Glenlivet districts, and 20 per 
cent in the Fochabers district. 
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“ Daintlest of possible presents."— World. 








Hand-painted Ivory 
Miniature, Entourage 
of Diamonds, £15. 
Scarf Pins, from £8 8a, 


Fine Brilliant Crescent 
Brooch or Hair Pin, £15. 
Other sizes, £25 to £200, 





Gold, or Platibum and Gold Bracelet, £4 









Fara Can’. 


£0. 






F.ne Brilliant 


Special value. 
Bracelet, 





Kindly mention Reference when 
requesting Selection of Goode for 

approval. 
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TO BE OBTAINED ONLY OF J. W. BENSON. 





Brilliant Lyre Brooch, 
£15. 


Fine Brilliant Star, forming Brooch, 
Pendant, and Hair Ornament, 








Brilliant Brooch 
Antique or Hair 
Pendant. Pin, £4. 


the Neapolitan Violet.’"— World, 


“New 
Brilliant Dewdrop, £5 10a. 


Enamcelied Gold Brooch, 
Brilliant Centre, £3 3a. 


A large Selection of the New 
Enamelled@d Gold Jewellery, 


Reproductions of 


25, OLD BOND-ST., W. 





Diamond Entwined Hearts, £6. 


% 2 & 


Fine Oriental Pearl Studs, 
£3 3a., £5 54., £7 34., £10 108. per set. 


An entirely new Stock of pretty 


and useful articles in Silver, 
suitable for presents. 








“ Best ofall che Nower deaigne is that of 


Model." 





Wild Rose Pearl and Diamond Centre, 
£3 loa, 


Rose, Shamrock, Thistle Pina, in 
Diamonds, £5 each. 





Diamonds, _ Brilliant Diamond 
fA 4s, Fighting Cock, Partridge, 
£4 46. £6 68, 


Benson's Bond-8t. Novelties 
post-free. 











Gold Enamelled “ Wild Rose” 
Brooches, with Pear! and 
Diamond Centre, £6 6s, 


Steam Factory: 
62 and 64, 
LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
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25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 
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THE NEW SCREW BRACELET, to hold an ordinary 
Watch without increasing size by extra case. Tho neatest, 
simplest, und most secure Watch Bracelet ever invented. 


To be had only of J. W. Bexson. 
With Watch £15 complete. Clients’ own watches fittad. 


THE 98” JEWELRY «resp, 


FOR WEDDING, SILVER WEDDING, 
AND OTHER GIFTS. 


“ When ‘88 you see, 
Good luck it brings to thee.” 
Oup Sona. 








** The most snitable present 
for the year."—Queen, 
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Gold, or Platinum and Gold Bracelet, £4 4a. 
lo Brilliants, £25. 
In Rubies and Diamonds, £10. 


Re Sleeve Links, £4 4a, 

Studs, £2 28, 

Brilliant Brooch, Collar Stud, £1 18, 
£11. Scarf Pin, £2. 

Gold, £3 $s, Diamond ditto, £7. 








PIAPLE and ©O., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest assort- 
ment to choose from, as well as the best possible value. 
Three more houses have just been added to this important 
department, Half a century's reputation. 


APLE and CO.”"S NEW SPECIMEN 

DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
Antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers. 


[THESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 


showing the effect of the furntture when arranged in an 
apartment, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as well as a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
fu anv selected style. 
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THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MA4PLE and CO. devote special attention 
ni fo the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 

URNITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in 
wear. The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. 
Maple and Co. have been favoured by customers who have 
used the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles, 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solld oak, 
walnut, or mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
chairs in leather, dining table with patent screw, also Early 
English sideboard with plate glass back; and fitted with 
céllaret, 16 guineas. 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 
small chairs, two easy chairs in leather, telescope dining 
table, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 
Waggon, in light or dark oak, walnut or ash ; very substantial 
in character : 23 guineas. 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORTATION. 





YVISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 


INVITED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands 
of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, all 
Souds are packed on the premises by experienced packera— 
very essential when goods are for exportation so ss to insure 
safe delivery. The reputation of half a century. 








MAPLE & GU 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 
TNDIAN CARPETS. 


TNDIAN CARPETS AT 

IMPORTERS’ PRICES.~MAPLE and CO, receive 
ul] the Finest Qualities of INDIAN CARPETS direct 
from their Agents, and sell them at Tmparters’ Prices, 
thus saving buyers of [Indian Carpets at least two 
Intermediate yt fits 


” Tr 
APLE and CO. have also a great 
number of really fine Indian Carpets, measuring 
ahaut 12 ft. be @tt., which they are offenne at the low 
price of 7 wuineas, as well as u varied assortment of 


other sizesat proportionate prices. 


PERSIAN CARPETS AT 

IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—All these coodsare bought 
by MAPLE and COS Avents in Persia, and sold atl 
Jinporters’ Prices, thus saving purchasers of Persian 


Carpets at leust two intermediate profits. 


TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL 


CARPETS. MAPLE and CO offer exceptional 
facilities to buyers of ORIENTAL CARPETS, The goods 
are exhibited in ware-roomis, some of whichare more than 
a hundred feet long, 80 that the ry jarsrest carpets can 
be fully displayed aud minutely examined. 


THE SEVILLE SUITE IN SADDLEBAGS 


if e >. \ 
Ue 
~ = <- wet 


WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 
A TURKEY CARPET is, above 


lhe tnast suitable for the Dining-room, 

ita agreeable warmth of colouring enlancing the effect 
of the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike 
mfortable circumstances of its 


the wood taste and co 
TURKEY CARPETS AT 
IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


MAPLE and CQ. are not 


only the Largest Importers of TURKEY CARPETS, 
but. having a Branch House at Smyrna, with Agency at 
Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, are rable to 
exercise close supervision over the whole process of 
manufacture which is the only way that excellence of 
‘olourtng and workmanship can be guaranteed. In this 


way. Maple and Co, save Turkey Carpet buyers at least 
two Interinediate profits. 


MAPLE and CO._PARQUETERIE 
MAPLE and CO._PARQUETERIE 


FLOORING for Dining, Billiard, or Smoking 
Rooms: also for Ball-rooms, Publie Halls, Veatthulea, as 
wellas for surrounds to central carpets. Maple and Co, 
are now showing all the New Designs and Combinations 
of Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


AND VELVET. 





THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Pers.an Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 





PAAPLE ana OO., Uphoisierers by 

Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
The reputation of halfacentury, Factories: Beauimont- 
place, Euston-road , Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
road ; Park-street, Isliogton. 


 FJUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of 


POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
ready for immediate delivery, All Goods marked in 
plain figures for net cash—a system established Su 
years. 








MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 








MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 

Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The system 

of business {s as established fifty years ago—namely, small 

rofits on large returns for net cash, Acres of show-rooms 
or the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


MAPLE’S FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights «f 
London. Acres of show-rooms. The highest class of furni- 
ture, carpets, and curtain matertals, Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. Halfa century’s reputation. 


MAPLE and OO., Timber Merchants and 

direct importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturi rs 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved ne Nnery. Tottenham -court-road. Factories : 
Beaumont - place, Fuston-road; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &¢. 





sek 





THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £5 10s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
500 IN STOCK. 
APLE and CO—BED-ROOM SUITES. 


The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, tollet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, £210 15s, IDilustration 
free. 

MAPLE and CO._BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and new-shaped 
washstand, £12 15s.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£17 10s. Designs and full particulars free. 


VAPLE and CO.—~BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 
fen Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2 ff. 6 in. to 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thns 
avoided, 
PpOsTtAL ORDER 
Messrs. MAPLE and GO. beg respectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are fully pre- 
pared to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing, at the same price, if not leas, than 
any other house in England. Patterns sent and quotations 
given free of charge. 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 
At the Burlington Fine Arts Club (17, Savile-row) there is 
to be seen, by the kind courtesy of the committee, an exceedingly 
interesting collection of works by John Sell Cotman, perhaps 
the last survivor of the once famous Norwich School. It was 
not, however, as an oil-painter like the two Cromes, Starke, 
and others. that Cotman has earned distinction. He remained 
throughout his career almost wholly a water-colour artist, 
and his occasional excursions into oil-painting will add nothing 
to his fame. At the same time, Cotman was not only a painter 
by profession but an architect by instinct ; and if in his Jater 
years he turned more to imaginative work, it can scarcely be 
held that his reputation is due to that period of his career, 
although, strangely enough, in his earliest work here ex- 
hibited, “ A Backwater in Park” (1), attributed to the year 
1798, he at that time was attracted chiefly by water and 
folinge. If this date be correct it coincides with the year in 
which, at the age of sixteen, Cotman left his father’s house at 
| Norwich and came to London ; and it may thus be regarded as 
the one specimen still recognisable of his own untutored 
pencil. His earlier works show how quickly he fell under the 





influence of Girtin, and in such works as the noble “ View - 


of Durham” (4), with the castle and cathedral hanging 
over the then bright ond rushing river, we find that al) 
his efforts were directed towards composition and drawing. 
The colour is in every sense subordinate to the rest of the 
work; and this is also the case in the view “On the Greta” 
(7), which, unless we are mistaken, shows almost as it 
now stands the well-known posting house, “The Morritt 
Arms,” little changed to-day externally from what it was 
seventy years ago. In the busy scene of ‘ Norwich Market- 
place” (13), in 1805, we can trace Cotman's greater confidence 
in himself, not only in arrangement but in the use of colour ; 
but even here the long nave of St. Peter's Church and the 
row of picturesque houses in bright sunlight have evidently 
more attractions for him than the groups of stalls and 
market-people with which the foreground is crowded. We 
should not omit to notice in this picture—one of the 
most striking in the exhibition—the care and knowledge 
with which Cotman treats his horses and cattle. In 
spite of his London life and training, he could still take 
interest in things pertaining to the country ; and now and 
again similar touches of Nature appear in what would other- 
wise be little more than architectural studies. Passing by 
“St. Luke's Chapel” (20) at the north-east corner of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, and ‘“ Ely Cathedral” (22), as seen 
from what is now known as the Park, we pass on to 
a very simple study of a “ Draining Mill” (25) in the 
Lincolnshire Fens, which seems to mark a turning-point in 
Cotman's career. It gives almost the first suggestion of 
pure landscape painting, of which two more complete 
instances .are to be found in “Bishopgate Bridge. Nor- 
wich” (26), from the river bank, and ‘“ Mousehold Heath” 
(31), which, although painted as early as 1810, shows that he 
was already beginning to feel Turner's influence in the use of 
colour. Possibly it was the same influence which induced him 
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tc try his hand at sea-painting, of which the “ Boats off Yar- 
mouth” (37) and a schuyt in fall sail “Off the Dutch Coast’ 
(41) are conspicuous examples of Cotman’s power to render 
water in motion. His visit to Normandy stimulated his love 
of architecture still more, and with it a love of details.always 
subordinated to the general effect. The view of “ Mont St. 
Michel " (43) as approached from Pontorson is a very remark- 
able study of aerial effect, and must rank very high among 
the artist's works. In such works as “The Hotel de Ville. 
Ghent” (51). “Malines” (57), and others, the love for Gothic 
buildings and architectural effect is again prominent; but 
when he comes back to England we find—as in the “ Fram- 
lingham Castle” (56) and. in a less degree, in the “‘ Rochester 
Castle ” (50)—his love of Nature once more dominant. In the 
latter. moreover, we trace the tendency, which increases in 
later years, to employ bright and positive colours to depict 
effects which were only strong by comparison, and of which 
the importance would by any other artist of equal eminence 
have been redaced in works of so sma}l dimensions. This 
tendency, which can only be attributed to Turner's influence, 
became more and more marked as time went on, until it 
reaches a climax in such works as ‘“‘ The Blue Afternoon ” (63), 
painted in 1831. 

One of the most attractive works in the whole series is the 
scene on the Avon, near Bristol, described as “ Blasting St. 
Vincent's Rock” (76), and it throws ao curions light on 
Cotman’s habits, as well as on his powers, to find that this 
picture was made, not from Nature, but from a sketch by the late 
Rev. J. Balwer, of which the original is here exhibited. 
Another interesting picture is that of “ Charing-cross with 
Charles I.’s Statne” (83), which, however, suggests that the 
artist was sadly cramped, and endeavoured to get too much on 
to his paper by narrowing the distances between old North- 
umberland House and the Golden-cross Hotel. 

In addition to the water-colours, there is a fine collection 
of Cotman's drawings in black and white—in pencil, sepia, 
chalk, &c. Among those especially noteworthy are “ A Wreck 
off Yarmouth” (102), “A View of Norwich” (109) from 
the river near St. Anne’s Staithe, and “A Moonlight Scene” 
(ll4) representing a storm at sea, with a fishing - boat 
on the crest of a wave. Altogether, the exhibition is very 
illustrative of the artistic career of one who will always hold 
high rank among English water-colour painters, and the 
committee of the Burlington Fine-Arts Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their efforts to bring a painter's 
life, as shown in his works, before the public. 


Mr. Mendoza’s Exhibition of “ Black and White ” at the St. 
James's Gallery (King-street, St. James's), is now the only dis- 
play of the kind, unless exception be made in favour of the remote 
room at Burlington House, so seldom entered by those who 
throng to see the pictures. The St. James's Gallery, on the 
present occasion, shows very fairly the wide range of method 
and medium admissible under the term “ black and white ”— 
from Mr. James Webb's sea- pieces in oils to Mr. Lamotte's 
specimen of a pure Jine engraving, “A Daughter of Eve” 
(90), and even Miss E. A. Cooper’s very careful and finely- 
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finished drawing, in sauguin, entitled “ Friends” (28). Of 
children’s portraits, however, the palm is borne away by Mrs. 
Alice Bach's portrait-study (49), a face in which childish 
moulding of feature is preserved with a very considerable 
touch of character. Miss Cohen also sends a delicately-painted, 
somewhat pensive face (81), and Mr. Alma-Tadema a finely- 
drawn profile-study (09). Animal drawing is represented by 
Mr. S. ‘I. Dadd’s “Our Noble Ancestor” (179), a litter of 
terrier puppies viewing their stuffed progenitor with mingled 
awe and contempt; and Mr. Caldwell’s “ Distinguished 
Foreigner” (103), an aristocratic black poodle being received 
by his English friends, and the same artist's “ Litigation ” (11), 
kittens and puppies struggling for a bone with considerable 
vigour. In landscape work the exhibition is particularly wel] 
furnished. Mr. Nelson Drummond would, perhaps, achieve 
more marked effect if he were less versatile; but, in any case, 
his “ Incense-Breathing Morn’ (194), in every sense an im- 
aginative work, deserves high praise, as does his‘ Misty Morn” 
(10) on one of the reaches of the Thames. Miss J. R. Thomas's 
“Canal at Bruges ” (188) is an even more striking instance of 
how a spot can be poetised without loss to its reality. There 
is in such a work far more of the hazy atmosphere of the Low 
Countries than in Mr. Barraud’s “ Belfry of Ghent” (111), or 
even Mr. A. Webb's “ Dordrecht ” (6)—finely drawn as is this 
last-named. Among the other attractions of this little exhi- 
bition may be mentioned Mr. R. F. Hensman’s “ Alone” (17) 
and Miss Wyman’s “Gaslight Study” (31)—the former a 
seated and the latter a standing female figure having much in 
common; Mr. C. Whymper’s “Grouse - driving” (18); Mr. 
Appleton’s mezzo-tint of Fanny Kemble (58) from Sir T. 
Lawrence’s sketch; Mrs. Tadema's two studies from her 
picture (98); Sir F. Leighton’s penci] sketches (110 and 138), © 
both studies of old men’s heads; a head (116) in India ink by 
Mr. James Hayllar; Miss Anna Alma-Tndema's minutely- 
accurate “ Harebells” (150); Mr. G.S. Walter's spirited sea- 
piece “On the Edge of the Goodwins” (175); Mr. Clough 
Bromley’s etchings, of which that of “ Goring on the Thames” 
(203) is the brighter and more successful ; Miss M. Gemmell's 
portrait of Mrs. W. Cunard (195) and Mr. C. J. Fox’s study of 
South Coast scenery (212), in which the trees and foliage of the 
foreground are especially well executed. 


Messrs. Alexander Baird and Son, of Kelvinbridge. Glasgow, 
sen a few samples of their new Christmas and New-Year 
greeting cards of chaste design. - 

The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign 
Office the nndermentioned rewards, which have been made by 
the United States Government to certain of the officers and 
crew of the British steam-ship Bavarian, in recognition of 
services rendered by them to the shipwrecked crew of the 
American schooner Eddie Pierce on Sept. 26 last :—A gold 
watch and chain to the master, Archibald W. Ball; a gold 
medal and 50 dols. to the chief officer, George W. Muir; and a 
sum of 10 dols. to each of the seven seamen, John Oliver John- 
stone, James Byrne, James Henry Spencer, Arthur M:Guire, 
James Burns, John Hurley, and Thomas Jones. 








PURE 


C. KE. BERCH, Painter, 


19, BLOOMSBURY-ST., LONDON, W.C. 
SPECIALTIES IN PLAIN & ARTISTIC PAINTING OF HOUSES. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. : 

TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTES, 
VENETIANS. 

PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 

PLUMBING, GLAZING. 

DILAPIDATIONS. 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES. ! 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. / 


VAN HOUTEN’S ‘sun. 
“rartasst. GOCOA 


GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED.-MADE INSTANTLY. 


and 





C.K. BIRCH 


Y begs to inform the -Public that 
he personally superintends all 
orders intrusted to him. 


LANCET.—« Delicate aroma.’—“ PURE and unmixed,” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—« 1% jis admirable”— 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 
HEALTH.—« purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Only DBxperienced Workmen in all Branches employed and sent 
to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Mi a > p N VW E = B Have the largest and most Artistic Stock 





Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


WEDDING PRESENTS 








of STERLING and ELECTRO SILVER 
PRESENTS in the Kingdom. 


















r Grape Scissors, Nu and Picks, gs. Neatly Engrav n 
Moroes Case, Blectro-Silver, £1 5s. Case, 343. ’ | 









Two Sterling Sitver Sait-Cellars, Spoons, 
and Mufineer. 
In Beat Morocco Case, £2. 


2 Se Cut Glasa Claret Jue, Solid 
4 \ \\ NY ; ilver Me s, £2 10s, 
\ | As WON SS 
SANGRA ST 


Silver Mounts, £4 


—— 
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ee ae fe . 
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Not Muffineer. Ber __cercreesethte iT SERIES 
Riectro-Silver, SN ot pt none a : 
Mappin & Webb's £5 Case of Dessert Knives and Forks, containing 
12 pairs, richly chased,as illuatrated, The same,with Plain Blades, 
£4 5a, The sine, with Pear] Handles, engrayed, £5; plain, £4 10a 








2a, 
Sterling Silver, 
10a, Ga. 


OXFORD-ST., vi EST END, 158, aie ae aneiiasd Fast iie 
POULTRY, CITY, 18 's LONDON. aha ae 
Sacetantetine 34, ae eee Covent-garden, W.O. Mioeutin Sikes eT ORIM kee Min ont Ones: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and Show-Rooms} Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. in best Morocco Case, £2 158 POST-FREE. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd) 


OETAZAMANN «x co., 
Soe 67 to 72, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 
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5 t= Ine Wear Tottenham-court-road, London. —_ SIS CAR ES 
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Orders per post receive prompt and careful attention. 
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LUXURIOUS DIVAN EASY-CHAIR, 

















: Uyia e ~ 52s. 6d. MINTONS CHINA 
as a SUPERIOR DIVAN EASY-CHAIR, “THE VICTORIA.” ey 
ie . Oetzmann and Co.'s Registered Design. a —— Sea ; 
sad Ten Batvice, wipinces Cs EN Ba Ok DIVAN TABLE, 
cchibed had Or seta raape wer pale TE Breakfast Service, 29 pieces £2 28. Od. Ehonized, Stained Walnut, or WALNUT OR EBONIZED OVERMANTEL, 
Popes and feted wit gage ap ape i ; - » Li E led in Artistic shades o : oe 
Ae tienes aecoecnen: of Writing-Ta bles, Buok-Casca, A Largo Assortment of Easy-Chairs always Greone Exe erent Hel Herniaties Pato Green, Terra Cotta, and Ver- With Bight bevelled-edge Silvered Ginss Plates, éft. wide 
&c.,ulways on view, on view in the Show-Rooms. Gold Lines and Edges, tuition, with shelf under, 128, 9d. by 3ft. Gin. high, £2 5a, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST-FREE,. 

THE; Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
6¢ 59 the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
| quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 


London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
g qualities at most reasonable prices. 
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S. SAINSBURY’S 
mencrone TA VENDER 
enh aaa WATER. 


VERY LASTING. 
176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 
At the Railway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 


Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 3s., 48. 6d., and 6s.; post-free, 2d. extra. In neat Cases, suitable 
for Presents, from 3s. to Lis. 6d.; post-free, 3d. extra. 





TREETERG* PEAR MERCHANT ; V F [ y F TE F N to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
PEARLS DIRECT FROM THER PEARLING HET — 
[8 NEW BOND S'W. is 





De. RICHTER'S EXPELLER ™ (26048 swaanzarion 


Has stood the test of a Quarter of a Century, and fs universally acknowledged to be of unequalled efficacy. S 
LV 


AL 4 fame BY A 
LAVENDER WATER 


S. SAINSBURY 
geo® [62177 STRAND 
es ms 


si FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
To DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 























ENOWWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones are ret 
in GULD, HALL- MARKED, and 
3 






: 7 abo 
AGRE made Jy most experienced Sork: 
' 4 men; de n sible; a 
Py Defy the Be Boars Lo tell 
Raf them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 
liancy and luetre most el- 
lous, and equal to BRILLI 
WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
The Stones being mal Cry and 
ScrEW EAR- splendidly tad. Tho wih Teaist 
RINGS, Qs, acids, alkalies, and intense heat, All 
255 stones set by amond-setters, and 
fy) Smaller, 10s. 128. Single-stone Earrings, from 10s, 
b <a 16s. Bmalier, 10s, ott gait: Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs. 
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ASSL AY Sy same Price, 8s. ae 108. saris of the World. These stones 
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a (ae je : : Re Nit are daily gaining great reputation 

sth TR'S y 7 er ; ee RC: S ae Vote "A\? (Nes a 1 = th : 
LD . Se ra 2 aA tte } "i 4 roughout the World. and havo 
&o RICHTE | PAP Te) Fae a —" RN) ONG = been awarded Three Prise Medals 

mn D 4 A meus) ar Whaa\s LN x from the Great Exhibitions. 

{ RY PRI LE i \ =" _.:\Sa ey ae FES) eS = The Public are earnestly invited 
1 Juul ; : -* 5 Ane Sera! ps 4 to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
Trademark Comet ee E ———— = = Akg ke y bo tion now ON ViEw, whichastonishes 

; oe oF a iy \5) f "3 all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

Write for Dr. Richtor's : BEWARE ) XQ A os 

“Guid Good Health.” a : 2 f NorTicr.— These stones cannot 
. fu van Ai UN," dices ; Of substitutes bear- ; q | pombly as ape clean tere Be ie 
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MPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0. FAULKNER, 
167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1880. 
Two Doors from Burlington-street. 


we ing a similar title! 





3 it costs nothing. 


It never fails to instantly relieve and expel the most obstinate Pains of whatever description, and has positively 
cured cases of long standing for which all other Remedies had been tried in vain. 


Of all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. Od. per Bottle; or post-free, at 1s. 8d. and 3s. per Bottle. 


Dr. RICHTER & CO., 1 & 2, Railway-place, Fenchurch-st., London, E.C. — ais, 


Stuntler, 328. Pretty Broocn, with Crystals or Pearl 
Diamond Head. Centres, 153, 
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ALKER'’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. ISREGARDED DEFECTS OF 
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PS : ‘ ) An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURVES 
Ss ves reduced prices sent free on oe ait ta OF THE SPINE. By T. W. NUNN, F.R.C.S, 
PS JOUN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-strect. London: J. BUM PUS, Oxford-strevt. Price One Shilling. 





| FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON, 


PETEB ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WARBHOUSE. 
256 to 263, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


O*, REC aan of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
ourning 8 will be forwarded to any part@® 
approbation--no matter the diatance—with am voxteliont Siting 
Dressmaker (if desired), withaut any extra charge whatever. 
Addreas—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, aswell as the 


Richest Qualities, can be supplied b RTE 
upon advan Pr! us cern, to Fanulies 4 fae Promienkon! 


Ys 

aro sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of goods, 

and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter telegram. 
Regent-street, Nos. 2 to 20%, - 


FPRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING ss 
vory moderate charges. e 

GILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an | arpense 
Pel ceciges Ni Salat Goods, the mee productions, for Mantles atid 
CREAR CURE a see Sart SR 
LACK SILKS, fi Sresh denrery. im he a Bh, 
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“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA.” 


We sometimes laugh at French dramatists for their ludicrous 
ignorance of English Iife, manners, and customs. Although 
we are only separated from Paris by a short journey, the 
Englishman on the stage is still invariably represented with 
weeping whiskers and a Scotch plaid suit. Englishwomen are 
represented as coarse. vulgar, and badly dressed ; and it is not 
too much to say that, so far as our domestic life is concerned, 
the Japanese know more about us than the average educated 
Frenchman. But, on the other hand, how foreigners must 


laugh at us, if ever they trouble to study our stage or look at. 


our modern plays! Clever and observant men like Mr. Sidney 
Grundy, Mr. Henry Pettitt, and many more seem to be under 
the impression that the foreigner—be he Russian or French- 
man—possbsses a deadly influence with women. Granted a 
woman of unimpeachable character and blameless life—a 
virtuous wife, a good mother—she has only to be left alone 
with a man with a foreign accent in order to be insulted with 
vulgar protestations of affection and treated to scenes of violence. 
The stage foreigner, as presented to the gaze of admiring 
Englishmen, is an individual who is always in dress clothes, and 
is perpetually bribing ladies'-maids to admit him into my lady's 
chamber after dark. when he is not expected, and is certainly not 
wanted. Many years ago, in two plays, Sardou made use of 
this scene of violence towards an innocent woman. He used 
it in “Nos Intimes ” ( “ Peril’), and he used it in the “ Maison 
Neuve.” But in both cases the wife, though innocent, had 
been extremely imprudent, and at least suggested to a very 
vain man that his attentions, if offered, would not be wholly 
displeasing. This, in fact, is the very essence of the situation, 
which has wholly escaped the attention of the Fnglish 
dramatists who annex it. It is enough for them that the wife 
is innocent, and that she is within an approachable distance 
of some convenient French windows. Put any average 
Englishwoman in Paris, and whether introduced or not to her 
aggressor, she is sure, sooner or later, to be attacked by a 
foreigner in evening dress, who considers that, if she is the 
rabbit he is the snake, and that he can assuredly fix her with 
his glassy eye and fascinate her in five minutes. One would 
have thought that such situations would have been reserved 
for the cheap literature devoured by emancipated school-girls 
and hysterical waiting-maids ; but they occur so often on 
the modern stage that it is worth while calling attention to 
them, in the hope that in the future some motive may be dis- 
covered for these nocturnal acts of violence. Scarcely, how- 
ever, have we recovered from the shock of Mr. Sidney Grundy's 
Rassian, in “The Dean's Daughter,” when we find his 
partner, Mr. Pettitt, giving us another foreigner of the same 
pattern—this time a Frenchman—in “ Hands Across the Sea.” 
A young English lady, happily married, who has a positive 
detestation for flirtation, and who seldom leaves her husband's 
side, is * marked down,” as it were, by one of these determined 
creatures. Unless the man isa born fool, he must know that 
his efforts to captivate would in this instance be absolutely 
useless; but it is enough for him that his victim is within 
reach. “Once on board the lugger!” used to be the cry of 
the old transpontine villain. “Once within the French 
windows !" is the echo of the modern stage villain. Of course, 
improbable or not, it leads up to the well-worn catastrophe. 
“You shall love me!" “I won't! Leave the house!” “I 
shant! You don't know what devotion means!” “I don’t 
want to!'’ Then over go the tables and chairs, down goes 
the bell-rope and enter the infuriated husband, who saves his 
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fainting darling when her strength is almost spent ! From 
that instant the rest of the play is all plain-sailing. The 
husband assaults the villain, and they snarl at one another. 
A few minutes after, the French villain is found murdered, and 
the crime is at once fastened on the innocent husband, who is 
known to have a deadly hatred of the murdered man. Will 
it be believed that Mr. Pettitt has actually used this 
motive again, and successfully? It has been done at the 
Adelphi scores of times; it has been done at Drury-Lane ; it 
has been done by innumerable authors at the Princess's: but 
up it comes again, smiling, in the new Australian drama that 
is a very bright, well-arranged and successfal one, but when 
examined will be found to have very little colonial flavour 
about it, unless local ‘colour is given by an old settler who 
continually—in the warmth of his heart—shouts out: “ Ad- 
vance, Australia!” Mr. Pettitt knows more about the 
building up of a play than most of his companions. He has 
in him, very strongly, the dramatic faculty. The pity of it is 
that he does not take a little more trouble, and write a play 
that would be really worthy of his unquestionable talent. 
One scene in the new drama is as well arranged and dramat- 
ically effective as anything that Mr. Pettitt has ever done ; 
but it is comparatively wasted here. We allude to the meeting 
of husband and wife on board ship~—;the husband a rescued 
convict, the wife a passenger—both dying to speak to one 
another, but both compelled to silence. An author who could 
suddenly stumble on a scene like that ought to write a better 
play than “ Hands Across the Sea.” But the answer will be— 
What does it matter? As much money is made by bad plays 
as by good plays ; the stalest effects are the safest ; rubbish, as 
some call it, has a mercantile value; and cheap melodramatic 
audiences arenot so mighty particular. With such reasoning the 
critic has, naturally, no sympathy whatever. It may be true 
or it may be false ; all he desires is that a clever man should 
show his muscle and not shirk any encounter. Scores of 
dramatists could not write a play of real artistic value if they 
were paid for it. They can botch and patch and re-arrange, 
but they cannot create. We believe Mr. Pettitt can, if he only 
tries, do mach better work than is found in these hurriedly 
prepared dramas for an ill-stocked market. But he turns 
back contentedly to the farmer’s daughter pursued by the 
graceless villain, to the ridicnlous foreigner who thinks that 
every innocent woman will fall at his feet, and to the innocent 
man discovered on his enemy’s corpse. With these he rings 
the changes, and the public applaud him. There is no better 
melodramatic actor even now after these long years of service 
than Mr. Henry Neville. Old Time has passed him by. He is 
still young, active, interesting,and enthusiastic, and the author 
is lucky who has such a willing worker toaid him. Mr. Neville 
never sulks with his part, or puts obstacles in the way, or hinders 
the dramatic scheme in which he is concerned. Invariably he 
gives his best work, and his influence is both wholesome 
and inspiriting. Conscientious also, very pleasant, and ever 
earnest is Miss Mary Rorke, whois one of our popular actresses 
who is constantly improving. She does not go back: she 
advances. Mr. E. W. Garden and Miss Webster are excellent 
in a couple of not very well written or conceived comedy 
characters ; and good service was done in minor characters by 
Mr, Julian Cross, Mr. Abingdon, Mr. Backlaw, and Mr. Edmund 
Gurney. The best and most ambitious acting, however, was 
shown by Mr. R. Pateman, whose death-scene, though pain- 
fully realistic, was extremely clever. It has been urged, on 
behalf of Mr. Pettitt, that the most extravagant incidents 
in this drama were derived from actual life and a story 
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in itself so extraordinary that it was not believed, even 
in Paris. That may be so. But the extravagant accidents 
in life do not always make the best dramas. Things on the 
stage need not always be probable, but they must be possible 
to the intelligence and understanding of the ordinary 
spectator. Mr. Grandy’s Dean may have existed somewhere or 
other ; but he is not typical of the ordinary sober dignitary 
of the Established Church. There was once a Bishop who 
was a thorough-paced scoundrel ; but to represent a Bishop as 
a blackguard would be a dramatic absurdity. 


Mr. G. W. Taylor has offered the sum of £80,000 -to found 
a Congregational college affiliated to the Melbourne University, 
the offer being dependent on a similar amount being subscribed 
by the colony. 

The Countess of Meath, at a drawingroom held by Mrs. 
Goodhart at Canterbury on Nov. 17, gave an address which 
resulted in the formation of another branch of the Children’s 
Ministering League. Mainly through the exertions of Lady 
Meath, there are now established in various parts of the world 
500 branches of the league, with a membership of 15,000. 


Application has been made to Mr. Justice Chitty, in the 
Chancery Division, for the distribution cf the late Rev. William 
Wight's estate among the next-of-kin. By his will, which 
has been declared void, Mr. Wight provided for the establish- 
ment of a “College of Social and Domestic Science for 
Ladies” on novel and eccentric lines. His Lordship made a 
decree as requested. — 


The Lord Mayor presided on Nov. 19 at the annual meeting 
of the Working Lads’ Institute, Whitechapel, and, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said he felt that it was an admir- 
able institution, and he was glad to see that the educational 
process going on included shorthand and French. Prizes for 
progress at the evening classes were afterwards distributed, 
and a swimming-cup, presented by the Lord Mayor, was 
awarded. The building is now complete, it having been com- 
menced five years ago. The second wing consists of a large 
swimming-bath, a gymnasium, and a lecture hall. 


The twelfth annual distribution of prizes to pupil-teachers 
connected with the Westminster Teachers’ Association took 
place on Nov. 17, at the Westminster Townhall, under the 
presidency of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P. There were also 
present on the platform the Duchess of Teck and Princess 
Victoria of Teck, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and the Rev. 
J. Diggle (the chairman of the School Board). The prizes. 
about forty in number, were distributed by the Duchess of 
‘Teck. They consisted of handsomely-bound books and various 
valuable articles, and.were awarded for religious knowledge, 
needlework, French, drawing, and general knowledge. 


A concert in aid of the funds of Princess Frederica’s Con- 
valescent Home was given on Nov. 16 at Prince's Hall, under 
the patronage of Princess Christian and Princess Frederica. 
The report of the committee states the object of the home to be 
the providing of fresh air, rest, and good food for poor married 
women, with their infants. who, after the birth of their 
children, are in want of care and comfort. Patients of all 
nationalities and religious denominations are admitted ; and 
during the period of three weeks, which they stay in the 
Home, clothing of every description is found for both mother 
and child. The committee earnestly request donations and 
subscriptions to enable them to carry on the good work. The 
concert was well attended. 
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The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- 
rings, Necklets, &c., Js the largest and choicest 
in Londen, and contains designs of rare beauty 
and excellence not ta be obtained elsewhere, an 
inspection of Which is respectfully invited, 


ORIENTAL PEARLS.— Choice 
atrung Pearl Necklaces, in single, three, 
or five rows, from £10 to £50005 also an im. 
mense variety of Pearl and Gold mounted 
Ornaments, suitable for Bridesmalds and Bridal 
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collection to select from. 
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lead the public. 
They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address js 112, REGENT-STREET, W. 


“A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS.” 

“We know of no enterprise of recent 
years which has been crowne! with greater 
success than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 112, Regont-street, who, just eight 
years ago, opened their show-roams to place 
the productions of thelr workshops direct 
before the public, thus saving purchasers the 
numerous intermediate profits which are ob- 
taincd by ‘milddle-men’ on high-class goods, 
Such has been the apprectation by the public 
that the Company haye now the largest buelness 
in England, and are quite supplanting the old- 
fashioned houses that pride themselves npon 
having been established xo many decades, but 
have utterly failed to keep pace with the times, 
ant find it impoustble to depart from their long 
crolit cpstem, entailing bad debts, for which ensh 


buyers have  compensate.”— Court Journal. y 
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Magnificent assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., composed of the 
finest White Diamonds, mounted in apecial and 
original designs, and sald direct to the public 
at merchants’ cash prices. 


GAPPHIRES from Ceylon, but 


with London cutting, mounted alone, or 
with Diamonds, in 9 great variety of ornaments. 
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Novelties by the Conpany'’s own artists 

and designers is constantly being proluced to 

anticipate the requirements of purchasers, 
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condueting thelc business both in buying 
and aclling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 
chasers great advantages over the nsnal credit 
honses, A}) goods are marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount. 


APP ROBATION.— Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the country 
on approval whe desired. Cerrespondents, 
not being customers, should send a London 
reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, 
through this means, the advantage of 
being supplied direct from an Immense London 
atack, containing all the latest novelties, and 
which are not obtainable in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care and 
faithfulness under the immediate supervision 
of a member of the Company. Where the selec- 
tion is left to the firm, customers may rely upon 
good taste and discretion being used, and the 
prices being exactly the same as if a personal 
selection were made. 


PESTIMONIALS.—The numerous 

recommendations with which the Gold- 
smiths’ Company have been favoured by cus- 
lomers, is a pleasing testimony to the excellence 
and durability of their manufactures, 


OLD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, 
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or cash, 


WEDALS.—Awarded Seven Gold 
and Prize Medals and the Legion of 
Honour, o special distinction conferred on this 

Firm for the excellence of their manufactures. 
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OBLUGEE Fax ego 8, IRON-PRAMED NEW TULUNTRATED CATALOGUES sont | (J HOCOLAT Ampact RB) yoga leita Ede eis Rotana, 
Oxtreme climates, from 35 Guineas. Tostinoniala from all GRATIS and PUST-FREE, AMSTERDAM the Tuesday, EUS Oe a 16th. 
varta of tho World, h ETZLER and CO., | EXHIBITION, 148g. oe Py Hae LES PECHEURS DE PERLES, 
ap =A ‘ sis 2 LOMA OF HOR g AMINE Fides-Devrics ; 
\H AP P EL L aid C 0 'S ST UD EN T s’ : 42, GREAT MARL BOROUG N-STR EET. LON DON, | | Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave ; 
oh & ~ e Sa 7 2rd 
C PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 Guineas, | PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.'S PIANOS, | (CHOCOLAT MENIER m 4 Ib, and t Ib, muCeIAY COLE ° 
-——— at ae oe $$ EVERY DESEIIPTION POR SALE OR HIRE, PACKETS, For Menigadames Fides. Devries, Bouland ; 
HAPPELL and CO’S NEW ORGAN | ustrated Lists Free. BREAKFAST vesteurs: Dipuy, Soulacruix, Degrave, 
Piel HAlMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 1 guineas = Sole Agency 10, Now Boud-street, ee LUNCHEON and SUPPER, LES DRAGON De ILLARS 
0 90 Guinea, IANOS £15: PIANOS £20: PIA NOS £25. | Mesdaimes Deschamps, Bouland; 
LOUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED : an opportunity naw offers to those who are ale to a (CHOCOLAT MENIER.—A warded Twenty- Mossicurs Delaquerricre, Soulacroix, Bouland. 
a : cash of purchasing rea y Kood Pianos by Broad woe d, Collard, | ! ARCH, 
C AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas (0 200 Kiineas, — Erard and other good makers at nominal prices, PRIZE MEDALS. aay 


Bt san He _ Sa y, 2nd. 
Pronouneed by the hiwhest nudges Co be siperior toall others THOMAS OETZMANN and COL, 27 Baker-street, London, W, Consumption annually ‘ ; 
JUAPPELL and Co..50, New pnd-etrect ; and 15, Poultry, B.C, 28.— ’ iron : Messioura Dela uerriére, Soulacroix, Bouland. 
te i£ (CHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, : 











ae fn ey Pas ene Te ge ee plate, ivory keys, patent escapement action. fret work Thursday rth.—Saturday Oth. 
OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. front. Suitable for School Mrictice. Very cheap. Cash only, London, ‘CARMEN,’ ; 
d THUMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street, | Sold E b New York. Mesdamies Deschamps, saneant Couturier, Soulacroix ; 
ee Ya 7 = ae een 0 Verywhere, ; casieurs Delaquerriére, Sou acroix, 
bret) ? OQ~ ye : oe 
Nene yGOLDEN DREAM. By THEO. A risor my WOOD, COTTAGE SHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, Ma ANON TUN 8th 
BONHEUR, Aplendidly Mlustrated. Thre 2 Ost CHW ENT new fullest compuss of seven dctaves. and Tries iat | “The most berfect fitting made.”—Ohserv er, Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Fae ot had Forforined withroacranetmaie sthianhytne ROMA cme of eave nel SINS tgerSteen At | Manttenonasn te ca ttn Male Oeercer Mossiours Talaznc, Soulncroix, Degrave, 
all the EXItions, Promeuade Concerts, &e. ta. net. Band | THOMAS ORTZMANN and COV, 27, Baker-streer. sould try FORD'S EUREKA, 08, 408, Oe half-dozen, ars TOM RO. ai Saturday. 23rd, 
aad Military Parrs Now ready, : > 7 : os my 
Loxpox Mesic PULLISHING Company (Limited), £10. — ERARD (London) PIANO. In | S HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, Messicurs Tala Goo euonnet | nee 
54, Great Matiborough-street, Ww, Clerant cage beautifully ebonized and gilt repetition Special to Measure, , y eR . 
check nection; seven octaves, Nearly new ae : Tlustrated Self-measure post-free, Tuesday, S61 Saturday, 30th, 
; : See ee Ga ae eee : é 2 YS, 
ME. SIMS REEVES wil Sing LINDSAY | TOMAS ORTZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-atreet, = FORD and CO. 41. Poultry, London, og Mgedames ‘Deschamps, Simonet ; 
© LENNOX'S popular Sone, " Love's Galden Dream," ‘i : easieurs Talazac, Soulacroix cCgrave. 
during the CONUNK Stason, Os, Net. —LONpDON Mesic¢ PUBLISH- Ai H O M AS O ET ZM ANN and C 0. S HI RT S.—FORD 8 EUREKA DRESS There will he a divertissement hy tho CORPS DE BALLET 
ING COMPANY, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W.. ; —~ desire it to be muse distinetly understood that they are | Sixt dim ; eee heii - at each representation. 
== | Pianoforte MEE Dakersat rent? Fe coat there ony address ig ; ixteen di Con ts tod ae a nest Linen, TWENTY GRAND CONCER S of ANCIENT and MODERN 
JOMN, BROADWOOD and SONS, | Bakerel EM en mee ORDINATLY CONCERTS om case sagitmencing Sata NN 
: 33. Great Pulteney-street, London, W, O LADIES.—_SALE of NEW MUSIC, at | GS HIRTS.—FORD S NEW RIBBED PIQUE, hy the renowned Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 
ere MEDAL Coon Oe Ane 18a a large reduction and bost-free, All New Sones, Piecea, | a Sixteen Sizes, 52, 6d., ‘is Pi a ie eon, ¥ eres 
t 4 MEUAT. SO “a sy . . , whe * eae ; Dry = Or, % i » 3 6b | 
PIANOFURTES for SALE at from 3 te so Guineas, ke. of all Publis mets New copies, ilar a A MOFPCee FORD and eo oy P Poultry eae aa: THE “TIR AUX PIGEON 
PIANOVORTES for HIRE. ear Calodonigiccient Shy No Ratan , cee : MATCHES will OPEN on TUESDAY DEC. 11, 1888 
2M}, Caledonian-road, London, N, Established 1827, nS W on . % Ul, . 






OD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar Prix d Ouverture, AD object of art, added to a poule of 











Founded, 135; Rebtalt, Iss. USICAL BOXES M Ni 
e, . Messrs Nicole Fréres Banded. fine linen, three for 68. : Bu erior, 78, 6d.: Extra | Saturday. Dec. 15 Prix de Robiano. An object of art added 
Nf OORE and MOORE. — Pianos from 164 gs. N - Invite Inspection of the Perfect _ Interchangeahle Fine, 93. Send three (not leas) witli chal: Hetntned ready for fo a pote of 60 francs, J : 

fo los a, Organs from > Kx. fo 8) @s.; Three-Years' | Musical Box (Registered), by Which @ variety of airs can he use, Carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, Tuesaday, Dec. 18, Prix Blake. An object of art, added to a 

System, froin los, Gd, ber Monel, or Cash, Lists free, peed 2h, Ely-plaee, London, EC, (eneva, Estab, 1815, Se ee eee = RS, pou ¢ of 50 francs, j 
Od and tes, Bishopesate-within, London, B.C, Price. List No, S bost-free, Musical Boxes repaired, ioe ot Ab SIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS aan eee fia de Montais. An object of art, with 
‘ . y ‘ that never shrink in Washing, notif washed 100 times,; Monday, Dec. 24, Prix Van Patroon. An object of art, with 

[yRARDs: PIANOS, —Messrs, ERARD, of | V\ EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS Elastic, soft as ailk.two for ols. ; Extra Quality, two for aia. poule of 59 franca, : 

. a Marlborough-street, Loudon and ie IKnede ats : ut LLY Carriage Hee: ron Ny LL ae pet nicasiite to petlittay yee Prix Halford. An object. of art, with 
IIS, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince anc Vrinceas o 4 £ : ‘ an 41, Poultry, Lon on, roule o rancs, ’ . : 
Wales, CAUTION si Publle that Pinnofortes are heing Sold FRROPRIGUEs;, 42, PICCADI Monday, an Pe Prix Moncorgé, An object of art, with 

earl the name o “Erard” which ar thei : 1 r 7 Y = ” ’ poule o rancs, : 
facture. For information as to authenticity apily a Geant SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, AGEIDIUS. GEN TLEMEN S UNDER- Siturday, Jan. 5, 1889, Prix Gayoli. 500 francs added to ry 
Mairlburvugh-st., where bew Pianus can be obtained from 50 ge. IN POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, VESTS, summer and Winter weight, 32 to 48 inches poule of 50 francs, 
i ee RS a panies aoe from 21s. to £19, chest; Pants to match, 32 to 52 waist, Vests, 48, 6d. to 6a. Od, | Tuesday, Jan. 8, Prix Crosfield. $00 francs added to a poule 
’ DRESSING CASES. DESPATCH BOXES, @éach; Pants, 5s. 9d. te 88. Od. : Half-Hose, 5s, 611., 78. 6d. 9s, tal, ' of 50 francs. 
JyRARps PIANOS, a F COTTAGES, from JEWEL CASES, ENVELOPE CASES, the half-dozen. Self-ineasnre and atterns free from the Sule Thursday, Jan. 10, Prix Seaton. 500 francs added to a poule of 
50 guineas. CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES, STATIONERY CABINETS, Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Pou try, London. 50 francs. 
OBLIQUES, from 43 guineas. CARRIAGE CLOCKS, WRITING CASES, eS Saturday, Jan. 12, Prix Baint-Trivier. 500 francs addcd tua 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. OPERA GLASSES, INKSTANDS, : poule of 50 francs, 
SCENT BOTTLES. CANDLESTICKS, _ OCKLE'S GRAND INTERNATIONAL CONCOURSE, 
oo * BRINSMEAD and Sors LOC et Ca eS: PLISESs Ci ogre NTIBILIOUS Monday. Jan. M4, Grande Poule d'Essai. 200) francs added toa 
ay Serene : RESENTO Tw ere ule of 100 francs, 
UPRIGHT TRON GRAND PIANOFORTES TSEPtL AND ELEGANT Tneep et fe ieee A Wednesday, Jan. 16, Prix d’Ouverture. An object of art and 
combine the Elegance and Convenience of the Cottage with | And a large and choice Assortinent of ENGLISH, £5 3000 francs added to 100 franca entrance, ; : 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, aud Durahility of the VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOV ELTIES, from 3s, to £3. PILLS. Friday, Jan. 18, and Saturday, Jan. 19,Grand Prix dn Casino, 
2UriZonual Grand, ae : ! An object of art and 30,000 francs added to 200 francs 
Prices fri orty Guinea: , . SS : entrance, . 
14, om, and 2 Warmer ares Toni W. fh R A VEL L IN G D R E 5 S IN G : BA GS ; Monday, Jan. 21, Prix de Monte Carlo. An object of art and 
eg ’ : 0, , W. Morocco, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, | OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 3000 francs added to 100 francs entrance, ae “es 
= = =p 3 ‘ C . Wednesday. Jan. 28, Prix do onsolation. An object of ar 

J. B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, ' £5 58, £10 10s, £15, £20, £30, to £50. | FOR LIVER, | © “ang 1a es 


° Rexent-street, London, W., have a choice eclection of See eee at ‘ Friday, Jan. 25; Saturday, Jan. 96; and Monday, Jan. 22, 
Upwards of 109 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and | PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES ’ THE THIRD TRIENNIAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 
mare PIANOFORTES. and PIANETTES, hy the great pr Gartes-de-Visite and Cahinot Portraits, 10s, Gl. to £5 OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. An object of art and 5000 franes added tc mo aoe patented: 
makers, at exceptionally low prices: alec Fifty Church, | REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS. C FOR BILE Engagements to be addressed to Mr. Blondin. 
Chanher, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russia and Moroccu, anne The Second Series of Fifteen Matches begins on Jan. 31, and 
thietr ine, Oceans, ed for cash, by easy payments, or on with reversible hinges, to held 2 to 24 Portraits. | a extends to March 5. Particulars of Mr. Blondin, 

ree-Years’ Syste, 














ee GRAND PRIX DR CLOTURE, 
‘i ODRIG UES’ MONOG RAMS, (OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. - | Thursday, March 7, and Friday, & An object'of art and 2000 
| 2 VEN TIONS EXHIBITION .—The | R ARMS, CORONET. CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, | FOR INDIGESTION, francs added to 100 francs entrance. 

‘VER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRA MER Engraved as Gens from Original and Artistic Designs. : Oe ee 
and CO., for “general kood quality and moderate price of NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly iMuminated by | : L UC ERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Didnos, Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W,, hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. (SOCKLE S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
and Muorgato-street, peer ELIER STAMPING, any Tee i 100. FOR HEARTBURN. to the Serer. ight eight te supplied in the 800 

Se ee a SS Se > ’ “aR pers, ’ 7 : . 

‘ALMAINE and CO.'S PIANOS AND BALL PROGRAMMES, MENCS. and GUEST CARDS, We We ed ee rooins ; Do charge for lig  MAtSeh Freres, Proprictors, 

ORGANS. —Re Senior Partnor deceased —Absolute Sale WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS. nnd BOOK PLATES. | A DYICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken = eee ne icine ana WAice 
Previous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty, Easy A VISITING CARD CARDS peeenntly eheraved, and 100 _in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of T GOTHARD RAILWA Y, 
terms, Good Cottage Pianos, & guineas 12 guineas, &c | superfine CARDS Printed, for 43. 6d, Are. Wy teeth? Go at once to a chemist and gel a bottle of : SWITZERLAND 
Class 0,14 guineas, Clase 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6 33 guineas Mra, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the i i hae and datigit tin ae 
Cintas a gine | CES 4.30 wuinenn [Clase 2 g5 EUNERR. RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. dhes natural, quiet sisep by. reieeiect hariniese Ie pr Italy, "Express Free crureeate, And delig eight hours 

. 4, 20 Buinens, | Clage 5, 30 guinens. | Class 9 45 guineas, - : y } r : ae the Rigi iy Monica Railway, from noe 
Aierican 0 8, by. § J ri ae - and the little cherub awakes as bright ara button. Be sure | Excursions to e i 
100 guineas, NB Tho teen retin age eit tines UB HEQUE BANK. Limited. Established 1873, 30d the for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see thnt Btation, of the Got har lHinicong Cae ar oine, Bleeping-Cars 
resience fe ithiastanfamens exctenine logninens'syose CHEQUE PERSO PI AGE PAL RR AMOUNTS. © Caste andPerinn ey Vartan uahasa Rg Tytale | Hekorsteeh to, Mah Balcony Caren, eatery Hane 

18 Within 200 miles 9 Ondon. — 91, Fins) -pare- 4, WAT A f i p . 

ment, E.C. (Established 103 Years), sansa rae 8, GEORGE. ’ R C id. and Gaze's Offices. 


YARD, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, Medicine Dealers, at 18. 1 








